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OUR RISING ARTISTS : 


TALBOT HUGHES. 


By MARION HEPWORTH DIXON 


AT the first blush 
L it might seem 
somewhat facetious 
and irrelevant to 
compare the history 
of mural decoration 
in England with the 
famous chapter on 
snakes in Iceland. 
Yet how many at- 
tempts—it may be 
asked in all serious- 
ness — have been 
made during the last 
half-century to ad- 
vance the cause of 
fresco painting? 
Setting aside the at- 
tempts at decoration 
which are familiar to 
us in the Palace of Westminster, we have the 
abortive experiments of the Pre-Raphaelites at 
Oxford, Millais’ youthful essays for the Judges’ 
Chambers at Leeds, Lord Leighton’s and Sir 
Edward Poynter’s designs for South Kensington 
and elsewhere, Ford Madox Brown’s series in 
the Town Hall of Manchester, the Royal Ex- 
change decorations, and a few others. The roll 
at any rate is a short one, and in England our 
Puvis de Chavannes may still be sought in vain. 
Nor need we wonder at a result so little flatter- 
ing to our national pride. Where the State gives 
no commissions, and patronage is almost wholly 
in the hands of the successful merchant, we can 
scarcely wonder that so abstract and impersonal 
an art as that of mural decoration should have 
been allowed to go by the board. 

Under such conditions the smallest stirrings in 
a land hitherto barren give cause for pleasant 
attention. Moreover, the series of wall paintings 
recently executed by Mr. Talbot Hughes and his 
brother, Mr. Hughes Stanton— a series executed 
for a house at Guildford, and illustrating in 
spirited fashion the dramatic history of Joan of 
Are—seems an earnest of better things to come. 
A figure painter and a landscape painter (both 


388 


TALBOT HUGHES. 
By Himself. 


well known to the public as exhibitors in the 
Royal Academy), the brothers seem in this in- 
stance to have sunk their special idiosyncrasies 
of temperament and style and collaborated with 
the happiest result. There is a curious unity 
and charm about these composite designs which 
speak volumes for the difficult art of collabora- 
tion. To make my meaning clear I should explain 
that Mr. Hughes is a disciple of Meissonier, while 
Mr. Hughes Stanton is a follower of Constable. 
A love of detail and a love of breadth could 
scarcely be more strenuously contrasted in the 
parents of a single composition, yet, if I may be 
allowed the expression, no conjugal differences 
are to be observed in the brothers’ artistic out- 
put. Joan, an ethereally lovely maiden, is seen 
raising her sword aloft as she rides out to battle; 
again she is seen struck by an arrow as she scales 
the fortress walls; and yet again flourishing her 
standard as she is taken prisoner in the stress 
and strain of conflict. Always the scene depicted 
is admirably imagined, and the colour brilliant 
yet sufficiently restrained. At the same time the 
most successful panel is probably that of the 
Coronation of Charles VII at Rheims. The reason 
is clear enough. The Maid of Orleans is an ideal 
—Charles the VII is not. Technically speaking, 
the pictures—which occupy spaces in a fine oak- 
panelled, wainscotted diving-room, with canopies 
over the panels and much carved detail below— 
show the wide scope for originality such mural 
decorations afford. 

While speaking of paintings on wood, I must 
do justice to Mr. Talbot Hughes’ fancy for 
painting his smaller genre or cabinet pictures 
on mahogany panels. That the panel has obvious 
advantages over canvas few will deny. Depth, 
brilliancy, and transparency belong naturally to 
the painting on wood, its drawbacks being a 
certain smoothness and tightness inseparable 
from the handling of rigid surfaces. I mention 
these things because the defects of Mr. Talbot 
Hughes’ brush work would seem to be precisely 
those of his material. His dexterity of hand, the 
extraordinary facility with which he renders the 
different surfaces of stuffs, woods, and metals, 
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“THE TIDE ON WHICH THERE IS NO RETURN.” 


By Talbot Hughes, By Permission of 
August Hartmann, Esq. 


together with the gaicty of his outlook and the 
verve and spontaneity of his eighteenth-century 
designs—these things are all his own. The artist, 
indeed, has made the powder and patch era a 
special study, amassing wardrobes of sacques, 
flowered brocades, high-heeled mules, and full- 
bottomed wigs—all the paraphernalia, in a word, 
of a century that was gaily exclusive even when 
it was not exclusively gay. 


THE END OF THE GAME. 


By Talbot Hughes, By Permission of the 
Owner of the Picture and Copyright. 


As an illustration of the lighter side of Mr. 
Talbot Hughes’ talent, the one-man show at the 
Fine Art Society this month may stand as a fair 
Undeniably crisp and brilliant is the 


example. 
“Union Jack,” which depicts a comely wench, 
with elaborately curled locks and a gold and 
white brocade sacque, who is stitching at the 
national emblem. ‘ Blossoms” and “ Mother’s 
Portrait” are, again, in the artist’s happiest vein. 
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VIRTUE. 


By Talbot Hughes. By Permission of Archibald 
Ramsden, Esq., Owner of the Picture and Copyright. 


In the latter panel a buxom blonde, attired in 


the high-waisted mock classic robe of the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, stands 
gazing up at the powdered and flounced effigy 
of an equally fair mother on the wall. Another 
contribution, called “The Highwayman,” is 
notable for its charm of line; indeed, the 
highly picturesque, oak-timbered attic, which 
shelters this successful “ gentleman of the road,’ 
seems to have suggested another subject to the 
artist. In “The Warning,” at any rate, we 
again see the study of a massive oak-beamed 
loft, where a gaily dressed cavalier lies in hiding. 
The moment depicted is where a girl, apparently 
with a soft place in her heart for her aristocratic 
stowaway, springs in at the door to tell him of 
some coming peril. Of the same period is the 
little cabinet picture called “ Good-night,” where 
a suave and gracious cavalicr lady, holding a 
candle aloft, greets the spectator from the turn 
of a winding stair. Candle-light, or, more strictly 
speaking, lantern-light, gives the artist another 
problem in artificial illumination. The panel—a 
large one—depicts an eighteenth-century cottage 
girl, who, with the aid of a horn lantern on a 
table, amuses a small enraptured spectator by 
throwing hand shadows on the wall. 

Of the outward facts of the artist’s life a 
dozen words will suffice. The eldest son of 
William Hughes, the well-known flower, fruit and 
still-life painter, the subject of this article was 


born in Markham Square, Chelsea, in 1869. An 
inseparable companion of the brother who saw 
the light but one year later, the two boys 
worked together from the very first, and equally 
avoided the routine of academies. Not that 
they were afraid of drudgery. The museums of 
London and many Continental cities knew them. 
Anatomy was studied, and studied strenuously, 
with the aid of a medical friend. Moreover, 
stores of books, relics, curios, and costumes of 
many centuries were collected. So ardent, indecd, 
was the self-imposed toil of the two brothers 
that we find the elder already exhibiting at 
the Academy and the Grosvenor at the age 
of seventeen. This early essay was no mere 
childish and abortive one. At twenty-two we 
find Mr. Talbot Hughes producing a canvas 
destined to bring him at once into notice. 
“The Mysterious Stranger,” which, in parenthesis, 
may be said to be almost as good as anything 
to which the artist has put his hand, depicts 
a moody gentleman of fortune sheltering at 
nightfall in some outlying hostelry. The country 
folk, assembled at table in an alcove, doubt- 
fully discuss the adventurer’s errand, while a 
serving girl timidly advances across the floor 
towards the fresh arrival. 

The eighteenth century is the period chosen 
in even a better-known picture of Mr. Hughes’, 
a picture called “The End of the Game,” which 
he exhibited at the age of twenty-three. The 
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in climates like the Canary Islands, 
brought Mr. Talbot Hughes’ restless pen- 
cil for the moment to a standstill. Not 
that he was wholly idle. Canvases con- 
taining single figures appeared from his 
easel from time to time, and to this 
period we owe the allegorical figures of 
“Virtue” and © Pandora,” as well as the 
more important works: “Fate Leads the 
Willing and the Unwilling Drags,” and 
“The Tide on which there is no Return.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that 
these pictures, which are decorative in 
treatment, show a marked difference 
of style to Mr. Talbot Hughes’ better 
known essays in genre. Like “ The 
Mysterious Stranger,” “ Pandora” and 
“Virtue” were not exhibited, while 
another single figure, called “ Echo,” 
was hardly seen to advantage in the 
baleony of the New Gallery. The two 
pictures, however, called “Fate Leads 
the Willing and the Unwilling Drags” 
and “The Tide on which there is no 





A STUDY. 
By Talbot Hughes, 


scene is a French room filled with elab- 
orate furniture, lustre candelabra, busts, 
paintings, tapestry, and bric-a-brac. Four 
gallants have been at play, a false move 
has been detected, the disputants spring 
to their feet, and a duel between two 
of the players scems imminent. A kin- 
dred canvas, “The Card Room,” followed 
in 1896, which was hung in a coveted 
place in Gallery No. III in the Royal 
Academy. It represented a_ brilliant 
group of figures in a room at Fontaine- 
bleau, where a gentleman in the costume 
of Louis XIV draws back a portiére in 
order to join the group within. The 
output of the following year was “ In- 
tercepting the King’s Despatches,” a 
large and striking canvas, with a more 
serious motif than can be claimed for 
any hitherto mentioned. In it we see 
a Cavalier despatch-rider overwhelmed 
by a posse of Roundheads, who, by the 
grim delight of their faces, show the 
importance of the intercepted papers 
wrenched from the panting and _ be- 
draggled King’s messenger. But a pause 
occurred in what seemed the very high 
tide of the young artist’s career. An ill- — 
ness, necessitating some winters spent au 








BLOSSOMS. 


By Talbot Hughes. 
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GOOD NIGHT. 


By Talbot Hughes. 


Return” have proved so popular and been so 
well reproduced in the illustrated newspapers as 
to need little description. In the former work 
the three figures representing Fate, an_ idle 
worldling, and a young knight inflexible of mien 
and stern of visage, sufficiently explain the 
author’s simple allegory. In “The Tide on 
which there is no Return” Youth and Age float 
together in a frail barque amid dark precipices 
and dangerous eddies. A peacock’s feather and 


two butterflies, emblems of the soul’s unrest 
and unseen disaster, hover over the face of the 
waters. But the picture is anything but a 
gloomy one. Age, still practical and resourceful, 
is at the helm, youth (an exceedingly fair lady) 
gazes out with the least possible apprehension, 
and the pleasing legend “Spes sibi quisque ” 
engraven on the ship’s side may well be sup- 
posed to carry the burden of the allegory and 
sufliciently express the artist’s meaning. 
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\TEVER, since the days 
Lb of the Renaissance, has 
Medallic Art attained greater 
popularity than at the pre- 
sent time. This is evidently 
due to the widespread influ- 
ence of the modern French 
and Austrian schools, which 
have produced such eminent 
artists as Chaplain, Roty, 
Scharff, and their numerous 
disciples in every country. 
Amongst these, Herr Hans 
Frei occupies in Switzerland 
a place of honour, and pro- 
mises, if life is spared him, to take his place in 
the front rank. 

Born at Basle on the 30th of April, 1868, he 
was destined in his first youth to the calling of 
a copper-plate engraver, and, with that object 
in view, was apprenticed to a professional of 
his native town. While still working under 
him, he applied himself to design and studied 
modelling, in which he met with uncommon 
success, thanks to his natural ability and a dis- 
play of extraordinary perseverance under trying 
circumstances. He then visited Vienna, Cologne, 
and Geneva, where he stayed some years, and 
finally went to Paris. There the young engraver 
pursued his artistic studies as a pupil of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and later of the Académie 
Julian. He also benefited from his training 
under the celebrated sculptors, Charpentier and 
Puech, and the renowned medallist, O. Roty. In 
1895 the artist settled in business on his own 
account, and he resided in the French capital 
until May, 1899. 

The secret of H. Frei’s success as a medallist 
lies in his strong originality and adaptation of 
medieval style to modern technique. His work 
will become popular, in the same way as the pro- 
ductions of the contemporary French masters 
foster, says Mr. Roger Marx, “the ever-growing 
interest of the masses.” Public taste is becoming 
gradually educated to the beauty and value of 
the medal, as is demonstrated by the increase 
in number of the medallists during the past 
few years. 

In his beautiful cast and chased plaque, 
entitled “ Lili,’ H. Frei gives us a truly realistic 
portrait of a young girl reproduced in all the 
suave candour of innocent girlhood. 





HANS FREI. 


From a Photograph by 
A. Hoflinger. 


A SWISS MEDALLIST: HANS FREI. 


By L. FORRER 





“Lauretta” is the bust of a handsome young 
woman, in the full zenith of her loveliness and 
grace; she is conscious of her beauty, but 
there is nothing in the expression that would 
betray affectation; the limpid eyes accentuate 
the intensely life-like character of the face; the 
soft contour of the chin, the firm but grace- 
ful mouth, the thin, delicate nose, and the 
hair roughly tied in a knot behind, form so 
many traits of a picture altogether charming 
because so natural. The portraits of “ Friulein 
Héflinger”’ and “Frau Louise Bachofen” are of 
equal merit. 

In the “ Holbein” medal we have a beautiful 
full-face portrait of the great painter, whilst the 
reverse bears a shield against which are leaning 
on either side two German lansquenets in their 
quaint fifteenth century uniform. 

Of greater interest still is the exquisite por- 
trait-plaque of “Erasmus of Rotterdam.” The 
contemplation of this excellent medallic picture 
produces a profound and mysterious impres- 
sion on the mind. The great savant is there 





LAURETTA. 


By Hans Frei, 










THE 


seen seated in profile, clad in a friar’s cloak, 
and covered with the picturesque medieval 
biretta; he holds a pen in his right hand, and 


ERASMUS. 


By Hans Frei, 


the other rests on an open volume; he seems 
deeply engaged in the subject upon which he is 
writing; the eyes are almost closed; the noble 
lines of the face are uncommonly austere with- 
out being hard; the expression is that of the 
deep thinker, the keen observer, who has studied 
man thoroughly, and can with rare insight 
sound the mysteries of the heart or analyse the 


themes of philosophy. 


THE HOLBEIN MECAL 


By Hans Frei. 


MAGAZINE OF 


ART. 


If, from this masterpiece of glyptic achieve- 
ment, we turn to the charming medallion 


representing “ Helvetia,’ we shall get an idea of 


LILI. 


By Hans Frei. 


Herr Frei’s supple talent, which enables him to 
depict with such success the varied aspects 
of human expression. Nothing could be more 
tasteful than this fresh, energetic, and grace- 
ful bust of Liberty, symbolising a vigorous, 
valiant, and industrious nation, proud of her 
past, hopeful of the future, and trusting in 
God for the continuance of her glorious tradi- 





A SWISS MEDALLIST: HANS FREI. 


The following is a complete list of Herr Frei’s 
medallic productions :— 


I, STRUCK MEDALS. 


1894, Marriage Medal, executed for the 
Society of Germans at Basle, 50 mill.; 1896, 
150th Anniversary of the birth of Pestalozzi, 
and Inauguration of his monument at Yverdon, 
57 mill.; Marriage Medal, struck for M. 
Massonnet, published in Taris, 32 mill.; 1897, 
Inauguration of the Bubenberg Monument at 
Berne, 57 mill.; 300th Anniversary of Holbein, 
45 mill. (official medal); 1898, Inauguration of 
the Swiss National Museum at Zurich, 57 mill. 
(official medal of the Swiss Confederation); 
Centenary of the Massacres at Stanz, Nidwald, 
under the French invasion, 1798, 38 mill. (official 
medal); Helvetia, uniface, and varieties, 24 and 
18 mill. ; 1899, Zwyssig, composer, 45 mill. (official 
medal); Cabral, 400th Anniversary of Brazil, 57 
mill. 

II. PLAQUES, CAST AND CHASED. 


1895, Pestalozzi, after his monument by Lang, 
70 by 100 mill.; Erasmus of Rotterdam, after the 
portrait by Hans Holbein in the Louvre, 70 by 
100 mill.; 1896, Menelik, Emperor of Abyssinia ; 
Lauretta, a study from nature, 130 by 210 mill. ; 
Hans Frei, the medallist himself, 35 by 46 mill. ; 
1897, Fernandi, a study from nature; Portrait of 


Friiulein Helena Vischer (belongs to the family); 
Portrait of H. J. Herzog, painter; Portrait of 
Frau Louise Bachofen (belongs to the family) ; 
1898, Portrait of Dr. Jakob Burckhardt, Professor 
at the University of Basle, 90 by 140 mill. ; 1899, 
Portrait of Dr. Auguste Socin, Professor at the 


University of Basle, 10 by 130 mill.; Lili, Portrait 
of achild; A young girl picking off the petals of 
a daisy ; Portrait of Dr. H. Angst, Director of the 
Swiss National Museum. 


III. MEDALLIONS, CAST AND CHASED. 


1894, H. J. Imhoof, President of the Fine Art 
Society of Basle, 43 mill.; The Basilisk of Basle 
and View of the City; 1895, Helvetia, 100 mill. ; 
Erasmus of Rotterdam, 60 mill.; 1897, Fraulein 
Marie Héflinger; Hans Holbein, 100 mill.; 1899, 
H. Hans Wenk, 300 mill.; Study of a Head, 
smiling, 150 mill.; Betrothal Souvenir, Portraits 
of the Artist and his fiancée; Dr. H. Angst, 
Director of the Swiss National Museum. 


IV. DECORATIVE OBJECTS. 


1894-1896, Armorial bearings, cast and chased 
(executed for various families of Basle); 1898, 
Gold watch of repoussé work (Prix d’honneur of 
the Federal Rifle Competition at Neuchatel) ; 
Gold presentation watch, of similar work (offi- 
cial gift to M. Godet, of Neuch&tel); 1896, 
Bust of H. Frei, senr., in marble; 1899, Gold 
presentation ring with portrait engraved on 
platinum. 

Herr Hans Frei is happily gifted; his pro- 
ductions are a combination of the Renaissance 
style, inspired from the antique, with the easy 
grace of the eighteenth century. As a portraitist 
he is truthful, bold in his definition of the male 
physiognomy, eminently elegant in the picturing 
of female beauty; in a word, his subjects are 
wonderfully lifelike, yet none the less picturesque 
artistically considered. 


HELVETIA. 


By Hans Frei. 





AJDUKIEWICZ. 


By PRINCE BOJIDAR KARAGEORGEVITCH. 














AJDUKIEWICZ. 


By Himself. 


[’ is now many years since I found myself in 

Vienna on the day after Hans Makart died. 
The painter’s magnificent studio was to be sold, 
and, like everybody else, I went to see this 
famous room. Plush, tapestries, enormous sheaves 


of bulrushes mixed with peacocks’ feathers, 
a world of furniture and ornamental trifles, and 
on the easels a few pictures, very slightly drawn, 
mere blazes of colour drowned in bitumen—the 
impression I brought away was solely that of too 
luxurious fittings, hangings, and peacocks’ tails 
in bunches. 

Soon after I went once more to Makart’s 
studio, now occupied by Ajdukiewicz. 

No plush, no superfluous furniture; but the 
studio, somewhat bare, filled with sincere work 
and admirable studies, bringing all the East 
before the spectator, the East of light and colour. 
Ajdukiewicz, a passionate worker, stands paint- 
ing, with breadth and incomparable mastery, a 
scene in a Bulgarian bazaar, while I question him 


or his wife, and take the notes needed for this 
article. 

On a large canvas a Bulgarian horseman, 
sketched the evening before, is being painted in, 
galloping on a thoroughbred charger. The rider 
is but a boy, his mouth open, shouting “ Out of 
the way!” and the horse is pulling itself together 
for a long leap, rushing like a whirlwind. There 
is all the fire of life and youth in the lad’s move- 
ment, his right arm raised to crack his whip, 
and in the horse, just about to leap through 
space. In the middle distance there is a group 
of three horses; one, teased by a dog, has kicked 
up his heels; his fellow, harnessed to him, lays 
back his ears, his skin quivers, his muscles are 
tense; while the third stands quietly under his 
rider, who is talking to a corn dealer, not heeding 
the gallop or the dog, indifferent to everything, 
like a true Mussulman. And there are other 
groups: staring market folk hardly drawn in, 
indicated on the canvas by a few strokes of chalk. 
And over all Ajdukiewicz is shedding a shower of 
colour, fresh, pure colour, clear and strong; he 
works on, works on, while we talk. The rapid dex- 
terity with which he covers the canvas is almost 
magical; touch after touch gives life to the boy, 
in a red and blue dress and a scarlet fez; to the 
horse—a bright bay; and falls at last on the 
ground, showing the cast shadow. On the palette 
I see not a single dull tint, no black, only gem- 
like spots of bright, pure colour. 

Another large picture fills one corner of the 
studio. A Bashi-Bazouk is carrying off a woman 
as fast as his horse can gallop—a woman thrown 
across the saddle, whom he has snatched from 
the village that is seen burning in the back- 
ground. The woman’s clothes have been torn 
to pieces in the struggle; only a rag covers her, 
and in her terrified face we see the sum total 
of human anguish; in the man’s, with his haggard 
eyes, all the ferocity of the brute. With his 
sword between his teeth, he seems to lift his 
maddened steed; by its side a second horse is 
galloping, straining every sinew to keep up with 
the other, whose burden he will have to carry 
when the first is done for. 

Here, again, is a carriage drawn by four little 
Turkish nags intoxicated by the pace; they are 
driven by a Bulgarian perched on his wretched 
vehicle, which, as it would seem, must break to 
pieces at the slightest jolt; still it holds on its 
way, raising the dust of the road, while a 





AJDUKIEWICZ. 




















A WINTER'S DRIVE. 


From the Painting by Ajdukiewicz. 


brigand, motionless and hidden in the buslis, 
watches for its arrival, his gun to his shoulder 
ready to fire. Over this scene of squalid humanity 
the splendour of the setting sun sheds its light, 
illuminating with a pageantry of colour the 
mountain-tops, of which the lower slopes already 
lie in the deep and limpid blue of Oriental 
twilight. 


In the studio, under the muddy, dull light of . 


a day of thaw, these pictures have all the 
glorious and dazzling colours of the East, whence 
Ajdukiewicz has just returned ; as I look at them, 
they are real to me; I forget the cold outside, 
and Vienna, and the shivering autumn, and fancy 
myself amid their eternal spring of warmth and 
light. 

Besides the passion for painting which has 
possessed Ajdukiewicz from his earliest days, he 
has a passion not less for horses; and nothing 
could quench his love, nor hinder him from 
becoming the splendid horseman that he is—not 
even a terrible accident by which at the age of 
six he almost had his head knocked off against 
a low door in consequence of his horse running 
away with him back to the stable; he bears a 


scar on his head to this day. The union of these 
two passions have made him the great and highly 
individual artist that he now is. Others have 
painted horses as well as Ajdukiewicz, but few 
have known them so well, and none has drawn 
them with greater sincerity, learning, and affec- 
tion. 

I look through numbers of sketches in which 
every movement of the horse is noted deown— 
masterly studies, in w hich the differences of coat, 
of pace, of build, are rendered with startling 
observation and the truest art; then I look again 
to the finished paintings, and admire them more 
than at first sight even, amazed at their truth 
and vitality. 

Ajdukiewicz worked at first at Cracow, where 
he was born; then at the Munich Academy under 
Wagner and Brandt. He paid two or three visits 
of a few months to Paris, and then returned to 
Cracow. There, during the grand manceuvres 
of the Austrian Army, he painted military 
scenes, furious cavalry charges, magnificent 
marches past; and the Archduke Albrecht, to 
whom the painter ‘was presented, became his 
enthusiastic admirer. He commissioned Ajdu- 
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kiewicz first to paint some of the scenes of the 
manceuvres, and then a portrait of himself on 
horseback surrounded by his staff. Finally, he 
advised the artist to remove to Vienna, where 
still greater success awaited him. 

The Archduke Rodolphe sat to Ajdukiewicz, 
who painted the heir to the throne—a wonder- 
fully and intensely life-like portrait. On Friday 
the Prince Imperial had passed the morning in 
the studio, and on the following Monday he was 
borne back dead from Mayerling. The head, 
hands, and general outline of the equestrian 
figure were already finished, and Ajdukiewicz 
added only a few details of the uniform and 
a few touches to the horse; then he offered the 
work to the Emperor. And the monarch, as he 
saw the face of his beloved son, now for ever 
gone from him, the features so faithfully per- 
petuated by the artist’s skill—the old Emperor 
wept; and with those tears of sorrow and 
mourning there were tears of admiration, too— 
tears transformed into precious stones set in 
a magnificent ring given to the painter by the 
Sovereign’s own hand. 

It was the Emperor himself who next sat to 
Ajdukiewicz, in the uniform of an Austrian 
general, sitting a splendid thoroughbred horse. 
Behind the Sovereign is the staff, with admirably 
truthful portraits of all the officers of the 
Emperor's suite, painted with astonishing crisp- 
ness and finish, but without any of the fidgety 
minuteness of some military pictures, in which 
you may count the buttons on the gaiters of 
a figure no taller than your thumb. In the 
background, in a sort of violet-grey mist, there 
is all the bustle of a regiment marching by with 
a wonderful stir of colour; and how distinct are 
these little soldiers, how accurately drawn 
their horses! Nevertheless they are not aggres- 
sive to the eye, but serve as a softened back- 
ground to the Imperial figure in front. 

Ajdukiewicz was next commissioned to paint 
a portrait of the King of England when Prince 
of Wales for the tenth Regiment of Hussars, 
of which his Majesty is Honorary Colonel. 
The Prince gave him one sitting of three-quar- 
ters of an hour. Is the painting that Ajdukiewicz 
brought back from his visit to London to be 
called a portrait or a ——? I cannot undertake 
to decide; but I have hardly ever seen a picture 
in which so much intensity and so great a like- 
ness were joined to such mastery of execution 
and dazzling purity of colour. 

Three years ago, when I was first introduced 
to Ajdukiewicz, he was just setting out for 
Bulgaria, where Prince Ferdinand had invited 
him to paiut his portrait. And it is a very fine 
picture, a work of high art, that the painter 
left at Sofia. The Prince is on horseback, 
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surrounded by his staff; the fine horses, the 
magnificent uniforms, covered with orders and 
gold lace, are all rendered with the utmost truth, 
in the open air, with a freedom of composition 
and handling that seem almost out of the 
question for an “ official” picture. 

In one corner of this picture we sec a little 
cavalry nag, a soldicr’s mongrel beast that has 
intruded itself here, quite indifferent to its 
appearance ; a loafer, happy to be alive, in spite 
of its shabby coat, its lack of care, its ragged 
housings. This is Ajdukiewicz’s sign-manual— 
this little, common, sturdy horse, slipped into the 
grand “official” picture because it lent fun to 
a sitting by its bad behaviour, or by some in- 
appropriate antics, of which it is very capable 
in spite of its mild and knowing air. This, I say, 
is the sign-manual of Ajdukiewicz—Slav by 
nature, dreamy, insubordinate, always lost in 
wandering visions, with a mania for music, cheer- 
ful and friendly. He is a deep talker, serious 
with the few friends he admits to his intimacy, 
and merciless in his chaff and biting wit on the 
commonplace or the malevolent. 

When at Sofia Ajdukiewicz also painted a 
portrait of the Princess of Bulgaria on _ horsce- 
back, in which the artist has succeeded in adding 
to his usual qualities of force and accuracy a 
pervading grace which gives the Princess in her 
military riding habit all her womanly elegance 
and charm. 

There are pictures so absolutely true that it 
is impossible to describe them, so close are they 
to Nature, whose charm of truth it is so difficult 
to grasp. Such a picture as this is one which 
I saw at Ajdukiewicz’s studio the last time I 
called on him. In the centre of the picture are 
two Arab horsemen, mounted on dazzling white 
horses, their pearly coats reflecting blue, pink, 
and yellow; in the middle distance to the left 
a large camel is lumbering along, and from the 
background the rest of the caravan advances to 
the front—camels carrying awnings, whence peep 
women and children in light, motley costumes, 
camels loaded with bales, horses forming an 
escort, all in a haze of sand, and under a rosy 
glow of heat, which are to me the most marvel- 
lous realisation of the shifting and magical Sahara 
that I have ever seen. 

Ajdukiewicz has made a pupil of his wife. 
Madame Salomé d’Ajdukiewicz, a very excellent 
painter, is her husband’s adviser and assistant, 
watching his progress with all the interest of 
a wife and an artist. She paints in water-colour 
very freshly and prettily, decorative work 
harmonious and tender in colour; and her pale, 
supple figure—a Slav with the tone of Paris-— 
gives a charming and graceful finish to her 
husband’s studio. 
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KING PHILIP THE FOURTH. 


By F MABEL ROBINSON 


HE face of Philip IV of Spain is as familiar 
to us as that of any king of our own 
country—more familiar, perhaps, than the face 
of any monarch excepting Charles I. The Habs- 
burg features, light lack-lustre eyes, and hanging 
nether lip, the flaxen hair framing a long, pale 
face with delicate flesh-tones—painted as Velas- 
quez only can paint the soft, pearly pinks and 
silvery half-tints of a fair complexion—the plain 
yet dignified and not unpleasing personality of 
Philip, Spanish in stateliness, Austrian in blond- 
ness, graces the walls of every considerable 
gallery in Kurope. 

Philip was only sixteen years of age in 1621 
when the death of his father, the pious, unstates- 
manlike Philip III, placed him on the throne. 
The brief age of Spain’s glory and agrandissement, 
which had begun at the end of the 15th cen- 
tury with the reigns of Ferdinand and Isabel, was 
already on the wane, and Philip III bequeathed 
to his son an empire which, though nominally 
as large as that he himself had inherited, was 
weakened by the oppressions, bigotry, and short- 
sightedness of his policy. The son inherited the 
father’s incapacity for government, and the forty- 
four years of the reign of Philip IV are character- 
ised by misrule at home, oppression, rapacity and 
revolt in the Portuguese and Flemish provinces; 
declining commerce throughout his empire, bloody 
and inglorious wars, defeat and disaster in all 
quarters of the globe, and at the last a peace that 
was fatal for ever to the power of Spain. The 
decadence begun twenty-three years earlier by 
the defeat of the Armada was swiftly consum- 
mated, and the reign of Philip marks the close 
of the career of Spain as a first-class Power; and 
from the time of his son, the imbecily afflicted 
Charles II, it could exist only by the support of 
those Governments which resented the aggrandise- 
ment of France. The rapid decline of the power 
of Spain in the 17th centyry was the penalty 
she paid for her cruelties and errors in the 
16th, but had Philip IV been “the great” in 
anything but name, or had he been blest with 
such a statesman as the Richelieu who guided the 
young King of France, the position might still 
have been retrieved. Unhappily, Olivarez, the 
adviser of the Spanish king, was not a Richelieu, 
and, still more unhappily, power was so dear to 
him that he encouraged the boy’s distaste for 
politics and persuaded him to leave the affairs 
of his kingdom entirely to his ministers, as 


Philip III had done before him. The time that 
the father had devoted to prayer was bestowed 
by the son upon pleasure, hunting, the theatre, 
literature and art. At his accession the brief, 
bright day of Spanish art was only dawning ; 
her literary glory was already at the full: Don 
Quixote had been completed six years before; 
Lope de Vega—a man approaching sixty—was 
producing masterpieces with phenomenal facility ; 
and the young soldier Calderon had already 
attracted notice by the beauty of his verses. 





AS A YOUNG MAN. 


PHILIP IV 


By Velasquez. in the Possession of Captain Holford 
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PHILIP IV IN EARLY MIDDLE AGE. 


By Velasquez. /n the National Gallery. 


Among the many dramatists of the day were 
Guillem de Castro, author of the Cid, and Tirso de 
Molina, creator of the ever-popular Don Juan, and 
the Court was the centre of a group of dramatists 
surpassed only by the then fading glories of the 
English school. A curious point about these 
Spanish dramatists, and one singularly character- 
istic of their time and country, is that most of 
them were clerics : Lope, after a career including 
two marriages and service in the Armada, had 
assumed the Franciscan habit in 1609; Calderon, 
after serving his king in France and Flanders, 
was to become canon of Toledo; the author of the 
Cid had been Archdeacon of Granada since an 
early age; and Montalvan was Doctor of Divinity 
when little over twenty. In fact,the Church was 
one of the three careers —“ God, war, and the royal 
service ”’—open to a gentleman, and a priest was 
by no means cut off from the pleasures and vanities 
of this life. The taste for the stage was strong in 
all classes, lay and clerical; the young King him- 
self wrote comedias, was an enthusiastic patron of 
the drama, and erected a theatre at the Palace of 
Buen Retoro, at which the appointments were of a 
splendour unknown in the playhouses of the city. 
Neither art nor expense weve spared in the 
mounting of the pieces, and naturalism of effect 
was carried so far that ladies were sometimes 
made seasick by looking at the mimic seas. 


MAGAZINE OF ART. 


Philip, equally remarkable for his deficiency in 
all governing qualities and for his nice discern- 
ment in art and literature, was surrounded by the 
worst ministers and best artists in Europe, 
Flemish and Italian painters sharing his patronage 
with those native born. To collect works of art 
was his chief pleasure, and he paid a better price 
than any other prince in Europe; this probably 
because he knew the difficulties of the art, for, born 
of a house of amateur painters, he was the most 
excellent of his line, besides being one of the 
best poets of his time, and as a writer of prose 
remarkable for the simple excellence of his style; 
yet he seems to have been very free from the 
partiality with which art patrons commonly 
regard their own performances, and to have been 
not only generous but singularly constant in his 
admirations. Of the statue of S. Bruno above the 
doorway of the Hospice of the Paular Carthusians 
he was so fond that his coachman had a 
standing order to drive past it slowly, that he 
might have leisure to admire its beauties. This 
silent homage was a fitting tribute to the effigy of 
a Carthusian saint, but the stately impassivity 
for which the king had a talent unrivalled even 
among Spanish grandecs must have seemed 
chilling to the tribe of buffoons and jesters that 
he always kept about him, and to actors of 
comedies. He never laughed, was seen to smile 


only three times during the forty-four years of 
his reign, and could sit out a whole theatrical 
performance without the slightest change of 


attitude or expression. None the less he is said 
to have possessed a keen sense of humour, and 
could unbend (though, of course, not to the extent 
of smiling) on fitting occasions. For all his 
formality, too, he was affable and kind, humane, 
benevolent, even generous, but his indifference to 
the true welfare of his kingdom, and the disasters 
that attended the policy of his ministers at all 
times and in all places, alienated the affection and 
destroyed the respect of his subjects. Indeed, it 
required all the dignity of a Habsburg to save 
the connection of so luckless a king, with his 
ill-chosen aftername “the Great,” from ridicule, 
and not all his stateliness could defend him from 
the suggestion of his detractors that he should 
adopt a ditch for his badge, with the motto “ The 
more that is taken away the greater he becomes.” 
Even as an art patron he was judicious rather 
than great, for the truth that it is the artist who 
glorifies the patron, not the patron the artist, is 
especially applicable to his case, and the promi- 
nence that Philip holds in the minds of art lovers 
is chiefly due to the genius of his painter, Don 
Diego da Silva y Velasquez. 

The Spanish school of art was in its beginning 
merely an offshoot of the Italian, and the earliest 
Spanish paintings were feeble imitations of the 
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By Velasquez. Formerly in the Adrian Hope Collection. 





Flemish and Italian masters of the late 14th 
and the 15th century. In the middle of the 
16th Antonio More had gone to Spain as 
painter to Charles V and Philip Il, and had 
founded a school of portrait painters; but the 
Spanish school proper had only a brief life, 
comprised almost entirely within the limits of the 
reign of our art patron, for Zurbaran, Velasquez, 
and Alonso Cano were born in 1598, 1599, and 1601, 
and of these Cano only survived him, and that 
only by two years; Murillo in 1616, and though 
there were a host of lesser painters, these are the 
chief masters of the Spanish school. Except 
Zurbaran, all were born in the city of Seville, 
and he, the child of peasants of the neighbouring 
province of Estramadura, was a Sevillian by 
education. Spanish art students laboured under 
great disadvantages compared with those of other 
countries, for the nude was forbidden by the 
Inquisition either for study or for exhibition, and 
there is probably no single example of a life-sized 
nude female figure in the whole art of Spain, if 
indeed there be one of any smaller size. 

The Catholicism of Spain was a much sterner 
creed than the Catholicism of Italy; the 
Inquisition concerned itself with every branch of 
morals, and to its restraining influence, direct and 
indirect, is due the sobriety and purity of Spanish 
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art. Religion had a real value in the national 
life; many painters led lives as saintly as the 
life of Fra Angelico, and though it cannot be said 
that the Court of the Catholic Majesties of the 
Spains and the Indies was much more strict in its 
morals than those of the most Christian sovereigns 
of France or our own Defenders of the Faith, it 
was punctilious in its observance of all the forms 
and ceremonies of religion, and the Habsburgs 
never commissioned their Court painters to treat 
subjects that were below the dignity of art and 
the respect due to themselves or to womanhood. 
The errant fancy of artists was restrained by the 
zeal of the Holy Office, which appointed a censor 
for each town, whose business it was to inspect 
and approve every picture before it could be 
offered for sale. Francesco Pacheco, the master 
and father-in-law of Velasquez, became censor for 
Seville in 1618, and he has drawn up a list of 
the restraints that must bind the imagination of 
the painter. The nude, of course, must be rejected, 
and in every branch of art the edification of 
the people is an object, but it is in the treatment 
of sacred subjects that the curbs are most 


numerous, for orthodoxy, reverence, and fitness 
have all to be complied with, and the writer 
the pains, 
that 


relates, with evident satisfaction, 


imprisonments, and _  purgatories have 
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.punished those artists who have been guilty of 
such anachronisms as depicting Our Lady in a 
hooped petticoat, or St. John in doublet, panta- 
loons and points. These delinquencies are 
clearly traceable to the influence of the old 
German masters; but the Italian familiarity in 
the treatment of sacred subjects gave as much 
dissatisfaction, and to the reserved Spanish mind 
the girlish playfulness of Lionardo’s Virgin in the 
lap of St. Ann, and the tender homeliness of the 
Italian Holy Families, was to the last degree 
indecorous and irreverent, and—“* What can be 
more foreign to the respect we owe Our Lady 
than to paint her sitting down with one of her 
knees placed over the other, and with her sacred 
feet uncovered and naked? (Let thanks’ be 
given to the holy Inquisition, which commands 
that this liberty be corrected.)” Classic subjects 
never obtained much popularity in Spain ; they 
were viewed with no favourable eye by the 
Inquisition, and were difficult to treat without 
introducing the nude. Another branch in which 
Spanish art is deficient is female portraiture. 
Women were kept in almost Oriental seclusion ; 
few but royal Spanish ladies gave sittings to 
artists, and among the sixty-two works of 
Velasquez in the royal collection the only 
portraits of women represent his own wife, two 
children, and a very ancient dame. The scarcity, 


however, is less to be deplored on account of the 
extremely ugly style of attire and hairdressing 
then in vogue, and the unbecoming fancy of 
Spanish ladies for rouging not only their cheeks 
but their foreheads, ears, chins, shoulders and 


hands. “Je n’ai jamais vu d’écrevisses cuites 
d’une plus belle couleur,” writes Madame d’ Aubruy 
of the ladies of Vittoria, and the very nymphs 
that adorned the terrace of the royal palace had 
their marble cheeks besmeared with rouge. 

It was in 1623—the year of the famous visit 
of Charles, Prince of Wales, to the Spanish 
Court—that Velasquez tried his fortune at 
Madrid. Though only twenty-four years old, he 
was already noted as a painter of portraits and 
of street scenes; and distinguished in look and 
manner, well born, and introduced by Pacheco 
as his son-in-law and best pupil, Velasquez was 
at once received at Court. The king, then only 
eighteen years old, had already developed his 
extraordinary liking for sitting to artists, and 
had been painted many times by many hands, but 
Velasquez’s first essay of him on horseback and 
in armour so greatly surpassed all that had gone 
before that the king vowed he would henceforth 
sit te no other painter, a resolution he departed 
from only in favour of Rubens and Crayer. 
Charles, who was then courting Philip’s sister, 
the Infanta, was also sketched by Velasquez, but 
the work is unfortunately lost, and the entry of 


one hundred crowns paid for it is the sole proof 
of its existence. Madrid in those days ranked 
high as an art centre, and possessed a greater 
number of amateurs than any capital in Europe. 
The royal collection of works by the great 
masters was almost unrivalled, and Philip was 
surrounded by a host of painters, native and 
foreign, and it was in Madrid that Charles laid 
the foundation of that collection of paintings 
which later became so famous and so large. 

The portrait of Philip completed, Velasquez 
was appointed Painter to the King, and was 
ordered to compete with the older Court painters, 
Carducho, Caxes, and Nardi, for a prize to be 
bestowed on the best representation of the 
expulsion of the Moors by Philip III. This was 
new ground for Velasquez; the bent of his mind 
was naturalistic, and he had not as yet painted 
either religious or historic subjects; but the 
excellence of his first attempt at high art es- 
tablished his supremacy, and from this time to 
his death his career was one unbroken series of 
successes, honours, and promotions. And _ this 
supremacy of his was acknowledged, not only by 
art patrons, but by his fellow workers ; the favour 
of the king created no ill feeling, and throughout 
his life the kind and sympathetic Court painter 
was the friend towards whom all young and 
struggling artists looked for help. He seemed to 
have felt as little jealousy as he inspired, and to 
have been, like Rubens, always anxious to push 
the interests of younger or less known men, 
without fear of rivalry. And, indeed, his services 
placed him above all such fears. He had but one 
contemporary at all likely to dispute his 
supremacy, and Bartolomé Estéban Murillo was 
as essentially the painter of the Church as 
Velasquez of the Court; no rivalry was possible 
between these two great men. Of his con- 
temporaries, Zurbaran was perhaps the more 
dangerous, but Zurbaran owed his place at Court 
to Velasquez’s recommendation; and it was 
Velasquez, too, who guided Murillo’s studies 
during his brief visit to Madrid. The young 
student had left Seville with the intention of 
going from Madrid to Italy, but it would seem 
that the royal collection satisfied his longing to 
see the world’s masterpieces, and after copying 
for a while in the galleries he went back to his 
home, and never again quitted the south of Spain. 
Velasquez had by this time made two visits to 
Italy, the wish for travel having been inspired 
by Rubens, who had been sent on a secret 
embassy to Spain by the Infanta Isabel, Arch- 
duchess of the Netherlands, in 1628, and had 
then formed a_ friendship with Velasquez, 
which resulted in the abandonment by the 
younger man of the dark, heavy colours of the 
Spanish school in favour of the silvery bril- 
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liance now associated with his name. An 
example of his later manner in our National 
Gallery is the magnificent bust of Philip IV, 
and his early style is illustrated there by the 
“ Adoration of the Shepherds.” The most discreet 
of diplomatists, at once the most courteous 
and the most self-respecting of ambassadors, 
Rubens was employed on many a delicate and 
secret mission under cover of art commissions. 
On this occasion the motive of his embassy 
was to represent to the king the discontent 
and misery of the Belgian provinces; but 
Philip found the veil more interesting than 


the purpose it concealed, for Rubens prepared 
the royal mind by presenting eight of his 
pictures; these so delighted 


Philip that he 


PHILIP IV. 


By Velasquez. in the Dulwich Gallery. 
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honoured the ambassador by sitting for an 
equestrian and four other portraits; by com- 
missioning him to paint every member of the 
royal family, and by collecting such a num- 
ber of his works as to make Madrid only 
second to Antwerp in fine specimens of his art. 

In the meantime, while Velasquez was 
painting Philips on horseback, Philips on foot, 
Philips in armour, Philips in satin, kingly 
Philips, Philips at prayer, whole-length Philips, 
heads of Philip, Philips in full view, Philips 
in profile, Philips life-size, Philips small, in 
the open, in the palace, alone and the 
centre of groups, State matters were fast 
going from bad to worse, and in 1640 the in- 
valuable but unvalued, oppressed and ruined 
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possession of Portugal burst into open revolt. 
After this and many other misfortunes, Philip 
dismissed Olivarez and took the reins of 
government in his own hands; but at thirty- 
six, and in weak health, he could not change 
the habits of a lifetime, and shortly again 
entrusted the conduct of affairs to his minis- 
ters, resigned himself to watch with helpless 
grief the disasters that attended the adminis- 
tration at home and the arms abroad, to 
accept with unmoved face the news of the 
loss of provinces and colonies, and to sign 
with a steady hand treaties of peace that 
meant humiliation and defeat. At last the 
climax came; the news of the final loss of 
Portugal in 1665 broke his heart, and at this 
blow the heroic impassivity of the Habsburg 
failed him; the letter bearing the fatal news 
fell from his hand, and he had barely time 
to sigh, “It is the will of God,” before he fell 
unconscious into the arms of his courtiers. 
From the shock of that disastrous loss—the 
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loss of the western seaboard and maritime 
supremacy of Spain—he never recovered; from 
that moment his strength failed, and in Sep- 
tember of the same year he died. His body, 
“clothed in a musk-coloured silk suit, and with 
the head combed and the beard trimmed, and 
the face and hands painted,” lay in state for 
two days in the private theatre of the Arcan- 
zar. But there was no Velasquez to paint the 
end of royalty; no Zurbaran, “the king's 
painter, and of painters the king,” to depict 
the stern solemnity of death. Already six years 
ago Velasquez, dressed in the full attire of a 
Knight of Santiago, had lain his two days in 
state. Zurbaran, too, had been dead four years. 
Alonso Cano, like so many contemporaries, had 
entered holy orders. Only Murillo, to whom 
Court patronage was nothing, living quietly in 
Seville, painting his saints and his Immaculate 
Conceptions, carried on for a few years longer 
the torch of genius that had burned out so 
rapidly in Spain. 


THE NEW FISH-MARKET, VENICE. 


— +0 


HE island of Rialto (the name of which has 


been familiar with the English reading 
public ever since the time of Shakespeare) 


THE OLD FISH-MARKET, VENICE. 


became the nucleus of Venice on the fall of 
Heraclea and Malamocco. On and around this 
island arose some of her most beautiful palaces— 
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to wit, the famous Ca d’oro. A wooden bridge 
was also built to facilitate communication with 
some of the chief arteries of the fast growing 
town. This wooden bridge was replaced in 1588 
by the present marble bridge so familiar to 
English travellers, on which, at all hours of the 
day, may be seen Venetians and foreigners of 
every class and tongue briskly moving up and 
down the broad stone steps flanked by tiny shops. 
At the foot of this same Rialto we find the three 
principal markets of the town for fish, poultry, 
and fruit. 

The fish-market looms on the Grand Canal 
itself. The present structure was opened to the 
public in 1884, since which date there has been 
but one opinion as to its fate. So clumsy a build- 
ing could never long be allowed to disfigure the 
great waterway which is the pride and boast of 
every Venetian, and by unanimous decision it was 
decided to remove it. But how was it to be 
replaced ? — 

This question was repeatedly asked by those 
in authority. It was asked also by strangers, and 
by the citizens themselves, who felt the unsightly 
fish-market to be a standing shame and disgrace 
to their beloved town. Yet years passed, and no 
one was found to answer the question so near to 
the hearts of all. 

It was left to Signor Cesare Laurenti, one of 


Italy’s best known artists, to solve the difficulty. 
A suggestion for his design was given to him 
while once looking at Vittore Carpaccio’s famous 
picture of the “Miracolo della Santa Croce,” 
which represents the Patriarch of Grado casting 
out an evil spirit by means of the Holy cross, 
The old wooden bridge of Rialto is seen in the 
distance, while in the foreground is a house with 
one of those ancient loggietle where the Venetian 
ladies in olden times sat and burnished their hair 
to living gold under the warm rays of the 
summer sun, It was this logyietle which gave 
Cesare Laurenti the key-note to the Pescheria 
that was to rise in the place of the ugly shed 
which was a disfigurement to the town, utterly 
useless as a shelter either from sun or rain, 
having been raised too high to serve its purpose. 

Not content with his own laborious toil 
Cesare Laurenti called to his help a young 
architect, Domenico Rupolo, who had already 
been appointed to superintend the works of 
restoration in the Ducal Palace ; and on December 
8rd, 1900, the result of their joint work was 
presented at a meeting of the town council and 
almost unanimously accepted. 

So great was the joy of all those Venetians 
who hold dear the interest of their town that 
a banquet was arranged and offered in honour 
of Laurenti and his co-worker Rupolo, where all 
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MIRACOLO DELLA SANTA CROCE: 


From the Painting by Carpaccio. From a Photograph by Alinari. 


that was greatest and best in art, literature, and 
commerce met to show their earnest appreciation 
of the motives which had led their fellow citizen 
to lay aside his well-loved colours for the 
furtherance of a work which all had desired, 
but none had been able to execute. 

The new market will front the Grand Canal, 
covering one part of the present area. The 
remaining space will be left as a piazza, where 
doubtless the gay scenes so many painters have 
immortalised will once more spring into life. 
The new building will run back till it reaches the 
famous “Stallon,” to which it will be connected 
by an outer staircase. This “Stallon” is now 
the poultry market, but was once a slaughter- 
house. It was built in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, and is celebrated for its mag- 
nificent ceiling of dark oak beams, and ground- 


floor arches very similar to those of the Ca 
doro. The “Stallon” was built on the spot 
where the houses of the Querini family once 
stood. These houses were rased to the ground 
by order of the Republic, and a colonna infame 
raised in their stead, to proclaim to posterity 
the shame of a Querini who had been con- 
victed of sedition against the Ducal Government. 
The “Stallon” will form a very essential part 
of the new fish-market; indeed, the whole of the 
new building will be but an enlargement of this 
old historical structure. 

We have thus not only to commend the 
demolition of a clumsy shed that for seventeen 
years has disfigured the city of Rialto, but to 
rejoice over the restoration of one of the most 
interesting monuments of Venetian history and 
architecture. A. M. W. 
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THE PICTURE AND THE MEN.¥* 


A STARTLING REPLY. 


By W. FRED DICKES. 


[In 1892 Mr. W. Fred Dickes contributed to 
this Magazine three articles, in which he offered 
a scholarly and highly ingenious solution of the 
identity of the figures in this picture. That 
solution, based upon evidence much of which 
was necessarily more or less circumstantial, was 
to the effect that the Counts Palatine, Otto 
Henry and his brother Philipp, a Catholic and a 
Lutheran, were the personages represented. Mr. 
Colvin and Mr. Cust combated the idea, and the 
former believed the chief ambassador to be Jean 
de Dinteville. Soon afterwards Miss Hervey dis- 
covered a parchment document, proving that Mr. 
Colvin was right. Mr. Dickes boldly rejects the 
testimony, and makes a statement, with which we 
do not associate ourselves, but which, together 
with the criticisms which accompany it, seem well 
worthy of consideration.—THE EDpITorR.] 


\ ISS HERVEY’S book, which I open with 
1 


real pleasure, is written on the assumption 
that the Parchment which she so happily secured 
and presented to the National Gallery is an 
unassailable authority. But directly I saw it 
I recognised in it a got-up dealer’s certificate 
written in the well-understood disguise of print 
hand. And yet it seemed to me a valuable 
contribution to the history of the picture. I 
pointed out in the Atheneum that the curious 
title ““ De D’Inteville ” showed it was not written 
by anyone who knew Dinteville’s signature, and 
that such slips as “Seine,” altered under the 
pen into “Seyne,” proved it was concocted at 
a later date than pretended; in fact, that it 
was a carefully constructed eighteenth-century 
imposture, written in seventeenth-century French 
on eighteenth-century parchment. 

The author had evidently studied up his fraud 
from Ribier, “ Lettres et Memoires d’Estat,” fol. 
Paris, 1666, where memoirs of both Dinteville 
and De Selve, together with letters from Camusat, 
are given. But please notice that there is no 
reference either in Ribier or any other authority 
to the pretended visit of De Selve to Dinteville in 
England. Indeed, it is remarkable, when we 
consider how much each of them wrote, that 
there is no evidence that they even knew *each 


* ** Holbein’s ‘Ambassadors’: The Picture and the 
Men.” By Mary F. 8. Hervey. With 25 illustrations. 
(London: Bell & Sons. 1900. 10s, 6d. net.) 


other. Perhaps the greatest curiosity on the 
Parchment is the incorrect title, “Jean de 
D'Inteville.” This comes from (Ribier, p. 300) 
a chapter-heading, “Genealogies des Du Plessey’s 
et de D’Interville.” It is not repeated. There is 
another curiosity in Ribier. For years we have 
had before us the puzzle of that solitary French 
name “Policy” (spelled with a c) on the painted 
globe, all the other names on which are Latin. 
Dinteville always spelled it “Polizy.” In later 
times it was written Polisy, but never on map or 
in print have I met with “Policy” excepting on the 
globe, and in Ribier (p. 15), where it, like the “ De 
D’Inteville,’ occurs but once. Now I argue that 
the person who wrote the Parchment was the 
same person who had the word Policy put on the 
globe, of set purpose to connect the one with the 
other. That this person was not Dinteville, as 
Miss Hervey suggests, is certain; for Dinteville 
would have made Holbein turn the globe round, 
bringing France to the front and his own 
seigneury Polizy (between Dijon and Geneva) 
into the centre, where Nuremberga now is. He 
would also have had it spelled correctly Polizy, 
not Policy, and surely he would never have 
omitted “Lavaur,” the birthplace and Bishopric 
of “son intime amy,’ whose portrait shared the 
honours with his own. That no conspicuous site 
for “Polizy” could be found in France, and 
that it is placed of necessity in Belgium, proves 
it to have been written in long after the picture 
was painted by someone interested not in the 
place, but only in connecting the picture and the 
Parchment, with the object of selling the former. 
To give my evidence as to who this person was 
would take too much space, so I will conclude 
this passage by saying that I believe it was Le 
Brun, the dealer—the same who was answerable 
for cutting off six inches from the top of the 
panel, for putting on the signature, and painting 
in the word Policy. When the absurdity of 
identifying the persons as De Selve and D’Avaux, 
who were not even contemporaries, dawned upon 
him, he could not fail to think of Dinteville, 
because the title ‘“‘ Marquis of Dinteville” was 
at that very moment held by a Le Brun! It was 
created in 1654 as the Marquisate de D’Inteville, 
but the Le Bruns had assumed the older name 
Dinteville (“ Hist. Généalogique,” etc.). 

We had been told that there was in the 
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Godefroy collection a “ Memoir pour l’ Intelligence 
de Trois Lettres,’ which was confirmatory of the 
Parchment. This is now reproduced in the book, 
and we easily see that it is, in fact, the first 
draft for the Parchment. Moreover, there is 
such a similarity that, in spite of the disguised 
writing on the Parchment, suspicion of the same 
hand on both completely destroys its value as 
“supporting” evidence. It is instructive to 
compare these, and notice how the imposture 
was developed. I will remark that the Godefroy 
collection, commenced by the brothers Dennis 
and Leon, who were in the service of the Counts 
Palatine at Heidelberg during the seventeenth 
century, was removed to Paris by their descend- 
ants after the destruction of Heidelberg. It 
was added to by each of its succeeding possessors, 
and remained at Paris in private hands till 1749, 
when its last owner, Antoine Morian, left it by 
will to the Institute. There it was so neglected 
that, according to the official report, it became 
“une mine qu’exploita la cupidité ” till, about 1834, 
it was discovered that several thousands of MS. 
had disappeared. According to the Inventaire, 
published in 1865, by the “ Société de l’Histoire,” 
portfolio ccexvi., excepting only a few specified 
documents, “ ne renferme que des copies.” _I will 
therefore only repeat that this “ Mémoire” cannot 
be regarded as independent evidence, but only 
as the first draft on which our Parchment was 
constructed. Another “copy of a letter,” repeat- 
ing a part of this in almost the same words, in 
the same collection, is of no worth, excepting as 
showing the persistence of the same owner of the 
picture to enhance its money value. It would be 
very easy to make history, if we may first write 
pretended copies of lost letters and plant them 
unsigned in “Godefroy” collections. 


Let us now consider the identifications insisted 
on by these unattested papers. In our picture 
the chief person—(I avoid the word “ Ambas- 
sador,” because of evidence that the term had not 
long been applied)—is an important, stalwart 
man, with golden brown hair and ruddy com- 
plexion, the type of robust manhood in vigorous 
health; inclining to stoutness, perhaps, but still a 
sturdy warrior. Now, it is very unfortunate that 
we have no portrait of Dinteville, acknowledged or 
supposed. I say “supposed” to draw attention to 
a misleading use of the word in this book. Miss 
Hervey reproduces an “unnamed drawing by 
Holbein at Windsor, supposed to represent Jean 
de Dinteville.’ Now, no one before Mr. Colvin 
and herself has ever “supposed” it to represent 
Dinteville, and it becomes, unintentionally of 
course, a sort of petitio elenchi to create evidence 
in such a way. Although we have no portrait 
of Dinteville, we may gather from the “State 
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Papers” that he was a weak, always ailing 
man of less than medium height, and of dis- 
tinctly French appearance. We have him com- 
plaining, yet with a certain natural pride, that 
King Henry on one occasion rested his arm on 
his shoulder, and walked’ him to and fro; aud 
Chapuis’ letter to the German Emperor (S,P. 
595) tells that the common people used to insult 
Dinteville by calling out, “Orson Quenave! 
France Dogue!” Now I cannot think that, if 
he was the heavy-weight Holbein has painted, 
he would have been “spotted” by the London 
rabble as a Frenchman, or insulted. 

It is important to learn the state of Dinte- 
ville’s health in the spring of 1533, for it was 
then, according to Miss Hervey, that George de 
Selve, Bishop of Lavaur, coming to England on 
a secret mission, perhaps concerning the royal 
marriage, visited Dinteville. History is silent 
about this visit to England, which may probably 
account for its being called a secret visit. M. 
Pontalis, in his “Correspondences d’Odet de Selve,” 
mentions it, and refers to the Parchment as the 
only evidence. (It was: his summary of the 
Parchment given as a foot-note that led Miss 
Hervey so wisely to secure it.) She claims as 
supporting evidence in a MS. letter from Dinte- 
ville to his brother, the Bishop of Auxerre, 
the words, “Monsieur de Lavor m‘a fait cest 
honneur que de me venir veoir, qui ne m’a este 
petit plaisir. Il n’est point de besoign que M. le 
Grand Maistre en entende rien.” Now, its formal 
tone does not lead one to think of “son intime 
amy et de toute sa famile” mentioned in the 
Parchment, and it is a pity that the writing is 
not reproduced. Handwriting is often mislead- 
ing. Then, too, one doubts if Dinteville would 
misspell his friend’s name. But even if George 
de Selve did come to England on this secret 
mission, one would expect the visit to have been 
merely a call. Yet this is the one and only 
opportunity for their meeting and employing 
Holbein, as described in the Parchment !—“ Eux 
deux ayants rencontrey en Angleterre un ex- 
cellent peinctre holandois lemployerent pour 
faire iceluy tableau.” One would think it 
foolhardy for a secret messenger to sit to 
Holbein, who was at once the centre of German 
and Bohemian life and painter to the Court! 
Now, in this letter, dated May 23rd, he says: “ J’ay 
eu la fiebvre tierce et y a long temps qu’en suis 
guery.” Chapuis, writing on May 10th, says, 
“The Duke of Norfolk came eight days ago .. , 
accompanied by the King’s physician, to visit the 
French Ambassador, who is sick of a tertian 
fever” (S.P. 465). On June 9th Dinteville writes 
to De Bellay: “. . . Je vous supplie et requiers 
vouloir penser pour me ayder a me retirer d’icy 
ou Je vous promets sur ma foy que si Je y 
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demeur encore guere J’ay grand peur de y laisser 
la peau et les os. Jamais Je n’y ay eu que 
huit jours de santé. . . . Je sceay bien que y 
avez bon pourvoir 4 quoy vous supplie humble- 
ment vous vouloir employer a me faire le bien 
qui ne m’importe que de la vie” (Camusat, 131). 
Of course Dinteville was soon relieved. He 
visited England again in 1535-6, when illness 
delayed his arrival. His health failed more and 
more, till in 1542, only nine years after the 
pretended sitting to Holbein, “estant devenu 
paralytique et impotent de tous ses membres,” 
being quite unable to attend longer at Court, he 
retired to Polizy. There the days passed slowly 
in watching the building of his chateau, until he 
passed away in the fiftieth year of his age, in 1555. 
Do you think such an invalid could have 
looked like Holbein’s burly prince? Perhaps 
I ought to add that the costume worn by the 
latter is distinctly not French, and is absolutely 
that of a German Count Palatine. The big tassel 
is the insignium of his office as E1ztrucksess .or 
Archidapifer to the Emperor, and the medal of 
St. Michael is worn by him as having power of 
life and death in the Palatinate. The statue of 
St. Michael was generally placed in or in front 
of the law courts. To pretend that it is the 
French Order of St. Michael! Had Dinteville 
stood for this picture he would have placed his 
own true badge before the painter, and Holbein 
would not have needed to make the three fancy 
sketches fur the medal which are at Basel. (See 
MAGAZINE OF ART, 1892, pp. 275-6.) The rules 
of the Order were strictly maintained in 1533, 
and it may be safely asserted that Dinteville 
would not have dared to wear any fancy medal. 
Indeed, when having his portrait painted would 
have been the very time for him to honour 
himself and his Sovereign by displaying both the 
beautiful shell collar and the badge, which the 
King had given him. Holbein’s fancy medal being 
worn in the picture should be conclusive proof 
that the person represented is not Dinteville. 


ART. 


The statement in our Parchment that the 
younger person is “ Messire George de Selve, 
Evéque de Lavaur,” is absolutely denied by the 
life-size portrait, preserved by the present 
Marquis de Selve. Miss Hervey, whom we must 
thank for reproducing it in her book, thinks this 
portrait posthumous, and no wonder, for it is 
preposterously unlike the younger prince in 
Holbein’s picture. But it is a masterly work, and 
so full of vivacity that I should not doubt its 
being from the life. Now, as George de Selve 
died only eight years after the Holbein was 
painted, and bones do not alter in that time, it is 
easy with a pair of compasses to see that the 
heads never did belong to the same person. In 
the Holbein the length from eyebrow to chin 
is the same as from cheek-bone to cheek-bone; 
in the de Selve it is a fifth more! In fact, the 
cheek-bones in the Holbein are unusually de- 
veloped even for a Bavarian, and the eyebrows 
are level; while in the de Selve the cheek-bones 
are not at all prominent, and the eyebrows are 
very curved. Moreover, the de Selves were 
always possessed of aggressive noses—a nose 
sloping forward from the bridge—“ La distinction 
de sa race,” as M. Pontalis calls it. You can see 
it also in the profile portrait of Jean de Selve on 
p. 154 of this well-illustrated book. Compare it 
with the long, level, and thick nose in our picture. 
Again, the brow-line makes with the nose-line in 
Holbein’s face or faces (for they are certainly 
brothers) a capital T, but in the de Selve por- 
trait a capital Y. All these differences are in 
the bones, and supply absolute proof that the 
second person in our picture is not George de 
Selve. 

Another reason why George de Selve will 
never do for the second person is that as a 
Catholic priest and bishop he would not have 
been painted in that patterned purple silk 
robe; nor would he have tolerated Luther's 
Psalm Book, open at “ Kom Heiliger Geist,” to be 
by his side. 



































LEVY-DHURMER is even more of a sym- 
bolist and a literary student than M. 
He has exhibited oil pictures of 


IVI. 
Aman-Jean. 
minute execution, besides pastels of broader treat- 
ment, and has rapidly earned a well-merited re- 


putation. At first he showed 
the influence of the early 
Italian painters, modified, for 
a time, by Pre-Raphaelite pro- 
clivities, and qualified by Rosi- 
crucian notions, which for a 
short while appeared in France 
as the ultimate expression of 
these erratic ideas. He soon, 
however, abandoned this point 
of view, and produced works 
in which we find a visionary 
mood curiously expressed by 
very careful and subtle hand- 
ling. His women and girls are 
at once real and allegorical ; 
his figures show a true sense 
of style with fine drawing, as 
complete and as learned as 
that of any member of the 
younger school. His highly- 
finished paintings sometimes 
remind us of Rossetti by their 
ardent passion, sometimes of 
Gustave Moreau by their jewel- 
like colour, and always of da 
Vinci’s heads by their shadowy smile, which 
haunts M. Lévy-Dhurmer. He has done some 
capital portraits in pastel, especially one of 
Ravaisson, the philosopher and philologist, and 
one of Georges Rodenbach in the Luxembourg, 
an impressive record of the mild and home-sick 
poet of Bruges. 

But the greater portion of his work is 
symbolical. His largest and most important 
painting is a triptych, representing Paradise, 
Love (in the centre panel), and a figure of Sin. 
These are full of delightful details, of rich and 
unforced imagery; the execution is at once 
minute and free, with a reminiscence of impres- 
sionism in the bold colouring and in the technique 
of dotted painting; altogether it places M. Lévy- 
Dhurmer in the rank of the most interesting 
French artists who have appeared these ten years. 

After him we must not omit to mention M. 
Pierre Lagarde, who paints legends of the saints 
in a very tender and sober key of violet and 
grey, inspired by Puvis de Chavannes; and M. 
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By CAMILLE MAUCLAIR. 


Simon Bussy, who shows a genuine artistic 
nature, influenced by Whistler, in a series of 
landscapes full of feeling, executed in pastel. 
These form a transition to two more artists, 
M. Henri Duhem and Madame Marie Duhem, who 





THE SAONESS OF LOVE. 
From the Painting by Levy-Dhurmer. 


are both interesting personalities. M. Henri 
Duhem has a mind of great refinement; a lawyer 
of repute in the North of France, he wrote 
a book on French contemporary art, “ Renais- 
sance,” of great scope and nobl2 purview. He 
resides at Douai, and travels about that region 
bordering on Flanders, painting as he goes: 
Arras, Rocroi, Gravelines, and Boulogne, land- 
scapes with dim skies and pale chalk shores. He 
has painted some large moonlight scenes, of which 
one especially, “ Sainte Geneviéve Watching Her 
Flock,” is a marvel of poetic night; and a series 
of old provincial towns, market places, ancient 
houses, alleys, ruined gardens, and canals, in which 
he reveals an exquisite and sympathetic spirit. 
Belgium has given to the world several painters 
who find intense expression for this class of sub- 
jects: Willaért, Vytsman, Baertsoen, Marcette, 
and Doudelet; but none better than M. Duhem 
renders the charm of dead things, the peace of 
doleful silence, the merciful restfulness of grey 
skies, and all the chill and yearning poetry of the 
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north. As we stand in front of these pictures 
we cannot but remember the wonderful word- 
symphonies of Georges Rodenbach (“Le Voyage 
dans les Yeux,” “Le Régne du Silence,” “Le Miroir 
du Ciel Natal’’), which so deeply utter the myster- 
ious soul of things, the hidden life of what seems 
dead, the thoughts of that which has no mind. 
M. Duhem moves at his ease in this borderland of 
the real world, which the concrete art of painting 
might seem unable to treat, and his idealism is 
wonderfully expressive. A facade, a corner of a 
Square, a reflection in the water, is enough to en- 
able him to touch the feelings and inspire dreams. 


HELENE. 


From the Painting by Lévy-Dhurmer. 


Madame Marie Duhem is in soul and in art 
one with her husband, only more definitely 
mystical. She paints Nuns and Sisters out 
walking, thus creating sweet visions of pure 
white robes amid autumn woods; or the outside 
of convent walls, the peaceful cloister, the grace 
of girls at their first communion, the rapt 
meditation of holy maids; thus achieving a mode 
of art which is both gentle and decisive, the out- 
come of womanliness without affectation. Both 
she and her husband cultivate a style that is sober 
but not austere, restricted to quiet keys of colour, 
fragrant with a noble and heartfelt sentiment 
which secures them admiration and esteem. 


ART. 


Finally we come to their friend, their intel- 
lectual brother, Henri Le Sidaner, one of the most 
original and perhaps the choicest of all the spirits 
discussed in this essay. Henri Le Sidaner is one 
of a Breton family, but was born in the Mauritius ; 
and the mingled strain of Breton mysticism and 
Creole languor is seen in his work. He began by 
painting pictures in which impressionism was 
predominant, marine studies, as for instance the 
“ Blessing the Sea,” which made some sensation 
a few years ago. Then his manner tended more 
and more to the mysterious. He painted a 
number of “Nocturnes,” delightful in feeling, 
boats with lights on the moonlit waters, dim 
gardens with a lamp in the distance seen through 
quivering leaves, snow-scenes, windows ruddy 
with the glow within ere the evening-gleam has 
quite died away, and all with extraordinary 
delicacy of tone. Then he made studies of young 
girls—fair girls in white raiment in the moon- 
shine—on the edge of a pool, or in a wood—and 
this subject afforded him many delightful varia- 
tions. These immaculate beings, born of a moon- 
beam, in the full sheen of that unreal light, 
unplaiting their soft and filmy hair in the night, 
gave him opportunities for exercising a very 
singular artistic gift,and revealed a poetical and 
highly suggestive mind. 

M. Le Sidaner then spent eighteen months at 
Bruges, where he finally “found himself,” and 
realised his powers. He painted the waters of that 
land, dark or alive with light, the slumbering 
houses, the heroic outlines of ancient towers, the 
trees overhanging motionless pools, the living re- 
flections, the dignity of silence, the light curves of 
old iron-work, the decent reserve of convent 
gates, the dark shapes of women wrapped in their 
hoods, all the attraction of the veiled and 
mystical north, in a capital series of paintings 
such as no other modern artist has produced. 
M. Le Sidaner has carried the theory of impres- 
sionism to its utmost limits; he paints in little 
dots of colour like Claude Monet, and there is no 
outline in any of his pictures; everything floats 
and runs into the adjacent object, the colour is 
fluid, and mingles in endless, shifting hues. Still, 
all this is but the garb of the purest idealism. It 
becomes harmony by dint of an infinite tangle of 
tones. These pictures are truly ‘“ Nocturnes,” 
quite as much in the sense ascribed to the word 
by Chopin as in that given to it by Whistler; 
and in front of such works we feel that there 
is no boundary line between poetry, music, and 
painting. They are works of art, and that is all 
that can be said. M. Le Sidaner’s interpretations 
of the night are impalpable, im-material. Whether 
in oil or pastel, or merely in pencil, he always 
achieves an amazing etherealisation of matter. 

In him impressionism reaches its utmost verge ; 
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A STAGNANT POOL. 
From the Drawing by Henri Le Sidaner, 


it would be impossible to carry it any further 
without being incomprehensible to the human 
eye. But it is always the spirit which is most 
definitely expressed in his landscapes; it shines 
through the pictured surface, and the art which 
Monet specialised to record literal truth has, in 
M. Le Sidaner's band and mind, become fused 
with poetic and musical dreams. In him, even 
more than in René Ménard, we discern the rapid 
development of the method which seemed to 
restrict painting to the presentment of the mere 
appearance of things. Here the appearance is 
presented to perfection, but we do not think 
about it; it is no more than a garb for a feeling 
and an idea; the inner life 
is made visible to us, and 
idealism is achieved by 
sheer power of contempla- 
tion. I sincerely believe 
that M. Le Sidaner is on 
the way to produce, by 
these methods, really 
great works, which will 
defy classification by any 
time-honoured code of 
criticism. His mind is 
equally open to emotion 
from music, poetry, and 
the beauty of the world, 
a striking example of the 
fusion of various arts 
which is already a hoped- 
for end to many minds, and 
may open infinite realms 
to the art of the future. 

I have now discussed 
seven painters. I do not 


mean to imply that there are no 
others, but I have selected the 
most characteristic as helping me 
to bring this article to a definite 
conclusion for my English readers. 
This conclusion is that an amaz- 
ing transformation is going on in 
French pictorial art. The reign 
of realities, of a direct represen- 
tation of facts as the final pur- 
pose of painting, is at an end. 
Following on impressionism as 
an effort to record the intensest 
effects of colour, painters now seek 
to give to colour its deepest in- 
ward meaning, its highest pitch of 
emotional significance. Emotion 
has once more become the ideal 
of art, which has too long prided 
itself on the mere presentment 
of things seen. And our young 
painters have perceived that they 
must seek for the hidden elements under the outer 
aspects of life, the emotional principle which gives 
rise to thought, which transcends form. French 
idealism proceeds on different lines from English 
idealism. One works from without inwards, 
and paints or draws an idea born in the artist’s 
brain; the other, by dint of contemplating Nature, 
draws out, as it were, to the surface of the paint, 
an inherent idea that lurked within. Still, the 
result is the same in both, in so far as that the 
art is elevated and ennobled, and we may hope 
in the future for works of lofty emotion as far 
removed from a barren ideal of academic beauty 
as from a trivial transcript of life. 








THE GOOD SISTERS’ SCHOOL. 
Fron the Orawing by Marie Ouhem. 
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OUR NATIONAL MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES: 


RECENT ACQUISITIONS. 





ENGRAVED GUN PLATES. 
In the National Art Library. 


THE NATIONAL ART LIBRARY, VICTORIA AND 
ALBERT MUSEUM, 

N interesting series of impressions in reverse, 
printed after the manner of nielli, from 
engraved plates and fittings of guns and pistols 
mainly of the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries, has recently been added 
to this collection. This class of work is rare, 
and of considerable interest, the ornament being 
of excellent character, and the whole execution 
good in every way. The patterns chosen are 
either conventional scrolls in the style of the 
earlier Dutch and German ornamentists, or hunt- 
ing scenes in which the figures are rendered with 





DESIGN FOR A GUN PLATE. 
In the National Art Library. 





remarkable minuteness and fidelity. The collec- 
tion now under notice includes examples of the 
work of the following gunsmiths, most of whom 
are not mentioned by the two leading authorities 
on the subject, Demmin and Boeheim. We give 
the names as they appear on the prints: 
Schneevoigt in Lahr, Rechenmacher in Weimar, 
H. Winck a Breslau, Martin Qualeck in Wienn 
(Demmin mentions Joseph Qualeck of the same 
city), Johan Oswalt Jersch in Nurnberg, Caspar 
Zelner in Wienn, Mathzeus Muck, Paul Poser, 
Johan Schnee in Netistat, Aert Schulck, Georg 
Keiser, Antoni Enolasch, Schmeiser (1730 and 
1731) a Eisenach, Jan Monen Amsterdam, Franz 





OUR NATIONAL 


MUSEUMS 





THE FIRST DUKE OF SUTHERLAND. 


By Thomas Phillips, R.A. In the National Portrait Gallery. 


Beret a Leitmeritz, De Gerhard, Languedoc a 
Paris, Leopold Dilger, J. G. Erttel a Dresde, M. 
Cronach, and Johann Steinweg. The named 
examples represent, however, not more than 
a third of the series, which is mainly composed 
of German work, although, in addition to the 
towns above mentioned, it contains specimens 
coming from Prague and other places. There 
are also several original designs for the same 
purpose, anonymous, but of great beauty, and 
one of these we reproduce, 

The purchases for the National Art Library 
from the Bowes Museum, Liverpool], included 
several important Japanese colour-prints, of 
which the particularly fine example of Utamaro, 
here illustrated, is perhaps the choicest. It is 
of rather unusual dimensions, 153 by 10} inches, 
and printed upon dark-toned brown paper with 
a yellowish background; the colours used being 
few and low in tone. Prints of this quality are 
rare, and the Library is fortunate in being able 
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A PRINT. 


By Utamaro. In the National Art Library. 


to add to its collection one of such merit. A 
useful addition to the representation of Hokusai 
was also made by the purchase of three of his 
surimono, three of the “Famous Waterfalls” 
series, and ten of the “Thirty-six Views of 
Mount Fuji,” all fine impressions in good con- 
dition. Several Japanese books on the arts of 
weaving, lacquer-making, the decoration of 
swords, etc., were bought at the same time. 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


\ CURIOUS and interesting portrait of King 
i Edward VI, painted “in perspective,” has 
recently been placed on view in the National 
Portrait Gallery. It is what is called an 
“anamorphosis.” The head and shoulders of the 
king are painted on an oblong panel, against a 
background of a skilfully executed landscape. 
To see the portrait in its true proportions it has 
to be viewed through a circular hole in a screen 





KING EDWARD VI. 


In the National Portrait Gallery, 





THE 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
By W. Behnes. In the National Portrait Gallery. 


fixed to the right-hand side of the frame, but 
some idea of it may be formed by looking at 
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our reproduction from the edge of the page. The 
picture was painted in 1546, and the brand of 
Charles I on the back of the panel proclaims it 
as having formed part of his collection. It was 
described by the German traveller Paul Hentzner, 
who saw it in Whitehall Palace in 1598, and it 
is also mentioned in Walpole’s “Anecdotes of 
Painting.” When the royal collection was dis- 
persed in 1650 this portrait was sold for the sum 
of £2. It has been acquired for the National 
Portrait Gallery by purchase. 

The Rev. S. A. Thompson Yates has presented 
a portrait of George Granville Leveson Gower, 
the first Duke of Sutherland, painted by Thomas 
Phillips, R.A. The duke was a great patron of 
art, as well as a connoisseur and collector. In con- 
junction with the Duke of Bridgwater and the 
Earl of Carlisle he purchased the famous Orleans 
Gallery of Italian Pictures. 

A bust of George Cruikshank, modelled by 
William Behnes, has been purchased by the 
trustees, 





OUR ART STUDENTS. 


NATIONAL AND MUNICIPAL COMPETITIONS. 


THE NATIONAL COMPETITIONS, 


HE work sent in for the South Kensington 
competition was remarkable for the number 

of designs which were actually carried out in the 
material for which they were intended. It is but 
a few years ago that such a practice was, if not 
actually discountenanced, actively discouraged. 
Designs only were asked for; and if a student 
wished to demonstrate its applicability to the 
material for which it was suggested for final 
execution, he did it purely out of zeal for his 
work, as he knew it would bring him no addi- 
tional consideration or reward. This, however, 
has been changed, and we now have students 
showing their designs for needlework, jewellery, 
and enamel work side by side with the practical 
demonstration, or otherwise, of the utility and 
suitability of their design. More, we have the 
examiners of at least one section approving the 
practice, and in their report giving expression 
to their wish to encourage it. It is as it should 
be, of course, and we welcome the recantation 
of old methods, tardy though it is. The 
examiners for the London County Council 
scholarships made this their most important 
point at the initiation of their work, and the 
successful outcome of it has doubtless had 
influence with South Kensington. In the sections 
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GOLD MEDAL DESIGN FOR TILE PANEL. 
By George W. Barber, 





OUR ART STUDENTS: NATIONAL AND MUNICIPAL COMPETITIONS, 


GOLD MEDAL DESIGN FOR AN EMBROIDERED HANGING. 
By Mabel B. Keighley, 


specially affected, those of jewellery and enamel as they afford evidence of the striving to 
designs, the majority of the students gave grapple with the question of the fitness of their 
practical examples of their work, and elementary theoretical designs for the materials in which 
and in some cases wholly unsatisfactory though they were intended to be worked out. 

they were, they still possess interest, inasmuch Once again the complaint is made by ex- 
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GOLD MEDAL DESIGN FOR STAINED GLASS. 
By Geraldine Morris. 
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aminers in one or two of 
the sections of the lack 
of originality and the ten- 
dency to adhere to forms 
and styles recognised in 
previous competitions. The 
craze of the moment in 
design is seized upon by 
students and worried to 
death. In no department 
of the competitions is this 
more noticeable than in 
that of drawings for illus- 
tration. This year the in- 
fluence of Mr. Nicholson 
and Mr. Tom Brown is 
most marked, but that of 
the so-called “ Birmingham 
School” is not far behind. 
Some of the best work in 
this section comes from 
Miss Eugenie M. K. Rich- 
ards for a set of designs 
of child’s picture-book 
illustrations, for which she 
was awarded a silver medal. 

We illustrate the prin- 
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GOLD MEDAL DRAWING. 


By Forbes M. M. Clark, 


cipal of the gold-medal designs, several of which 
are noteworthy from the excellence of the design 
and their adaptability to the special purpose for 
which they were intended. Miss Annie McLeish’s 





GOLD MEDAL DESIGN FOR PRINTED MUSLIN, 


By Frederick Hoare, 








designs for the decoration 
of a small organ chamber 
are noteworthy from both 
of these points of view. 
Her draughtsmanship is 
far above the level of the 
average student, as may 
be seen in our reproduc- 
tions of the cartoons for 
centre and two side panels. 
Miss Geraldine Morris’s de- 
signs for stained-glass, too, 
are good, and we regret 
that space does not allow 
us to reproduce more than 
one section of the scheme. 
The design for printed 
muslin by Mr. Frederick 
Hoare, of the Battersea 
Polytechnic, demands spe- 
cial notice on account of 
the youthfulness of the de- 
signer. For a lad of fifteen 
to carry off both gold and 
silver medals for designs 
in this material gives high 
promise. Mr. Clark’s draw. 


ing of a figure from the nude is intelligent, and 
in the hands, especially, exhibits really beautiful 


work. 


Several schools which have specialised in the 
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GOLD MEDAL DESIGN FOR DAMASK TABLE CLOTH. 


By Georgina Phillips. 
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BOOK ILLUSTRATION. 
By L. E. Wright. 


past are again prominent in the prize list. 
Battersea maintains its reputation for needle- 
work and designs for printed stuffs, its record 
being one gold and six silver medals for work 
of this description. Birmingham secures—in 
addition to Miss Morris’s gold medal—fourteen 
silver medals, six of which are for metal work, 
jewellery, and enamels. Belfast is strong in 
embroideries and damask designs, and Glasgow in 
carpets and tapestries, a gold medal being secured 
by Mr. Robert Gilchrist for a somewhat archaic 
design for a rug. 

On the whole, the competition seemed to 
indicate that art-masters throughout the king- 
dom are more keenly alive to the necessity of 
grounding their students in applied design, 
keeping in line with the movement for the 
closer connection of the arts and crafts. We 
echo the freely expressed wish of the examiners 
that students should be encouraged to execute 
their designs themselves wherever it is prac- 
ticable, and thus obtain that practical experience 
which is worth so much more than theoretical 
knowledge. 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL SCHOOL 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
HE work executed during its fifth session 
at the Regent Street school, under the 
direction of Mr. George Frampton, A.R.A., and 
Mr. W. R. Lethaby, was recently displayed in 
its class-rooms. It included in its range nearly 
392 
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every branch of applied art, and when con- 
sideration is given to the fact that it is 
executed by students who during the day are 
engaged as apprentices or journeyman work- 
men in the allied crafts, it must be acknow- 
ledged that the results in some instances are 
almost startling in their excellence. Even 
when allowance is made for the space given 
to a few “show pupils,” the average quality 
of the work exhibited was very high, and 
seems sufficient to justify the object with 
which the school was established — that of 
affording the craftsman the opportunity of 
becoming something more than a _ mere 
mechanical operator in his craft. The silver- 
smith who is employed during the day entirely 
at a minor mechanical part of the work here 
learns the whole craft of smithery, and is 
encouraged, moreover, to design and execute 
works throughout. And so with bookbinders, 
wood-carvers, stained-glass workers, and _ litho- 
graphers—all are led from the rudiments of 
their crafts to the point where it joins with 
the allied art, and should aptitude be dis- 
played, encouragement is given and _ oppor- 
tunity afforded for the acquisition of the 





DESIGN FOR A FOUNTAIN. 
By Miss Wilkins. 





GoLD AND ENAMEL BROOCH. 
By A. Steward and J, W. Sandheim. 


ToiLeT DisH. 
By R. Burn-Brown. 


a Se a “CHARITY” (STAINED GLAss. 


By R. Burn-Brown. 
By J. Brett, 


BIRD AND GIRL (A StupyY FROM THE LIFé), 
By R. Burn-Brown, 
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requisite knowledge to display the taste and 
judgment which the pupil may possess. 

To judge from the exhibits, the favourite 
classes seem to be those for modelling, jewel- 
lery, and enamel-work. In the first-named 
the work was of an _ exceptionally high 
character, the studies by Mr. Burn-Brown, 
especially, showing a keen appreciation of the 
art of the sculptor, and technical skill of 
extraordinary ability. We illustrate three of 
his exhibits which to some extent show his 
power as a designer and his excellence as a 
modeller. The design for a mace (one of two 
that were on exhibition) and the little toilet- 
dish show adaptation of the human figure in 
their design which is both tasteful and pleas- 
ing. In addition to these subjects Mr. Burn- 
Brown also showed a good equestrian statuette 
of Joan of Arc, a powerfully modelled portrait 
bust, and some designs for finger plates. 

The design for a fountain by Miss Wilkins 
is one of several works exhibited by this lady, 
and gives promise of another addition to the 
little company of successful lady sculptors. 

The jewellery and enamel exhibits were on 
the whole simple and free from ambitious 
effort. The designs, as a rule, were based on 
well-known models—especially in the combina- 
tion of silversmithery and enamel-work. A 
brooch which we illustrate was esteemed by 
us as one of the most successful attempts to 
combine goldsmithery and enamel-work. It 
is simple and effective, the single pearl in the 
centre telling well against the surrounding 


enamel, The stained-glass work for the most 
part consisted of designs by well-known artists 
—ancient and modern—adapted to this medium. 
Among the most successful of these was a 
representation of Burne-Jones’s “ Labour” — 
the pen-and-ink drawing executed for the 
Daily Chronicle—and a Madonna by Botticelli. 
We illustrate one of the few original designs 
shown—a figure of “Charity,” by Mr. J. Brett. 

Draughtsmanship pure and simple does not 
show very gratifying results. Many of the 
drawings were extremely weak. The most 
satisfactory were some coloured designs by 
Miss Mabel Harwood for a volume of “ Happy 
Hours and Verses,” adaptations of old nursery 
rhymes, and some pen-and-ink drawings by Miss 
L. E. Wright, one of which is reproduced here. 

The strength of the school, however, as we 
have said, is in its applied art, and the few 
examples shown of the efforts of the pupils 
towards painting suggest that discouragement 
should be given in this direction. It is evident 
that there are many craftsmen who are anxious 
to become not only proficient as such, but 
also to attain to the dignity of artist-crafts- 
men. That a municipal school should afford 
them facilities towards this object is, we con- 
sider, right and proper, and so long as legitimate 
efforts are made to accomplish the purpose, 
and satisfactory results accrue, then no fault 
can be found with it. Technical work was 
the primary object of its foundation, and that 
alone must be the continued object of its 
conductors. 


IMPRESSIONISM: TWO CONVERSATIONS, CON AND PRO. 1.—coN. 


By THE REV. ANTHONY C. DEANE. 


Pictor.—An artist of the modern school. 
Rusticus.—On a visit to Town. 
SCENE.—A Club dining room. Lunch time.. 





Pictor.— Hullo, Rusticus! going to lunch here? 
That’s right. We’ll take the table by the window. 


‘Well, did you go to that Knightsbridge show I 


told you of ? 

Rusticus (seating himself)—Yes, thanks to 
your advice, I had a delightful morning. In 
fact, it’s ages since I was so amused. 

Pictor.—Eh? Amused? What do you mean? 

Rusticus.—Precisely what I say. My dear 
Pictor, if it hadn’t been for the presence of a 
few unspeakably solemn enthusiasts, I should 
have fairly shouted with laughter. As it was, 


I only controlled my unscemly mirth by the 
most desperate efforts. 

Pictor (rising)—Oh! Look here, Rusticus! 
I'll lunch somewhere else! That kind of humour 
doesn’t appeal to me in the least. (Rusticus 
protests.) Well, then, you mustn’t say another 
word concerning that show. I’m not going to 
have it run down by a man whose opinion about 
art—excuse my frankness-—is absolutely worthless ! 

Rusticus.—I don’t wish “to run it down;” 
though even if I did, no great harm would be 
done, since my opinion, as you so politely say, 
carries no weight. Come, Pictor, don’t be so 
touchy. You asked me what was the effect 
of those pictures upon me, and I told you, 
candidly, if injudiciously, that they nearly con- 
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vulsed me with laughter. My lamentable want 
of appreciation was due, I fully admit, to my 
ignorance. But nothing would give me greater 
pleasure than to have that ignorance dispelled. 
Yes, I’m perfectly serious, I assure you. Explain 
the theory upon which you and your friends 
work when you produce these eccentricities—no, 
I apologise for that word. 

Pictor.—Why? Anything of which the aim 
is the expression of a strong individuality is 
bound to be eccentric, in the strict meaning of 
the word. But I’m not going to argue with 
you. As for “teaching you!” Practically, you ask 
me to impart to you at a moment’s notice the 
technical knowledge that can only come from 
years of study. That, I scarcely need remark, 
is impossible. At the same time, I should just 
like to know what you were pleased to find 
“amusing” in one of the finest picture-shows 
of recent years? 

Rusticus.—Really, I hardly dare to explain. 
There was one thing composed, as far as I 
could see, of four smudges of brown paint. This 
was called, “Near Marlow—Evening.” There 
was another landscape, with bright-blue shadows 
and green cows. There was a third, which at 
first I took to be a view of Westminster Abbey in 
a fog. My catalogue assured me that it was a 
picture of Henley Regatta. Then there was—— 

Pictor.—My dear Rusticus, the Camera Club, 
or some such body, has an exhibition, I believe, 
somewhere in Pall Mall. Why don’t you go 
there, if you want photographs? Or, you might 
try the Academy. 

Rusticus.—_No, I'm not going to let you 
escape, and you can spare your irony. I want 
pictures, not photographs; but I don’t want— 
and you must show me why I ought to—blue 
shadows and green cows. Nature, as far as I 
can judge, doesn’t make cows green, and, after 
all, the object you artists have in view is faith- 
fully to portray Nature. 

Pictor.—Begging your pardon, it’s nothing 
of the kind. Our object in landscape is to 
reproduce the visual impression given by a 
scene under any particular set of conditions. 
When you look at a wood—it’s really rather 
wearying to have to explain these very ele- 
mentary facts—you don’t really see the outline 
of each branch, or the colour of each leaf. 
That is why photographs, and the photographic 
school of painting, are so wholly false. You get 
a general impression of colour, of a mass of 
foliage, of tones, and values depending upon 
the light. Glance at the view for a moment, 
go home and set down that impression in 
paint, and there is your picture. Above all, 
you have to be truthful. If a cow looked 
pink, or green, or scarlet, put it in accordingly. 


Colour is only relative. You objected to “blue 
shadows,” but, as a matter of fact, shadows in 
strong sunlight are blue. Yet that isn’t the 
point. Whether they are absolutely blue or not, 
if they are relatively blue to the artist as he 
glances at the landscape, blue they must be in 
the picture. Of course, I’m not speaking techni- 
cally, but trying to put the modern theory of 
landscape in popular language for your benefit. 

Rusticus.—Thanks to that graceful concession, 
I follow you so far. But another point occurs 
to me. Admitting the force of all that you 
have said, I gather that you attempt, in paint- 
ing a landscape, to reproduce the visual im- 
pression conveyed to you. And that impression, 
I take it, differs from that which I, with my un- 
trained eyes, would receive from the same scene? 

Pictor.—Obviously. Your eye hasn’t been 
trained to notice tones and values. 

Rusticus.—Then it follows, doesn’t it, that 
the higher the technical training of the painter, 
the more untrue will his picture be to the 
ignorant person who pays his shilling to look 
at it? To go back to my example. To me a 
white cow grazing would always appear white. 
To you, let us suppose, conscious of reflected 
light from the grass, it might seem green. But 
to a third painter, with a yet more subtle 
colour-sense, the green of the grass might be 
neutralised by a cloud, so that the same animal, 
seen at the same time, might appear white to 
one, green to another, and grey to a third. 

Pictor.—Yov’re talking the wildest nonsense ! 
What you mean, of course, is that no one who 
hasn’t the eye of a painter can appreciate to 
the full a good bit of impressionism. That's 
true enough. 

Rusticus.—In that case, Pictor, why so wrath- 
ful when the pictures, which appeal to your 
trained eye, appeared to me grotesque? But 
you don’t grasp my point. Now, I might paint 
a cow green—— 

Pictor.—Or crimson or sky-blue, if you like! 
For goodness’ sake leave that wretched animal 
alone! Suppose we change the subject ? 

Rusticus—No! I want to get at the root 
of the matter. If your impressionist theory is 
right, you make art entirely subjective. It 
can have no objective truth. Indeed, any given 
picture must be objectively false to everyone 
except the painter. No two persons, you admit, 
would receive precisely the same impression. 
Therefore, the painting which records with 
absolute faithfulness any one person’s impression 
must seem more or less false to anyone else. 

Pictor.—Of course, a man’s personality comes 
out in his work. The bigger the man the 
stronger the individual note, and the less will 
the public be able really to understand his work ! 
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Rusticus.—Then I think that most of the 
exhibitors at that show must be very big men 
indeed! But you must allow, further, that, by 
your canons of art, criticism becomes impos- 
sible, and the way for impostors is made smooth. 

Pictor.—Yes, you are partly right there. 
Plenty of men who couldn’t draw a plaster cast de- 
cently smear paint over their canvasses, and by call- 
ing it impressionist work bring us into contempt. 

Rusticus.—-You can’t condemn them, Pictor ; 
you’ve deprived yourself of all right to do so. 
You look at a picture and say, “this is out 
of drawing,” and so on. But, suppose the artist 
retorts: “Well, this is my impression of it. 
Truthfulness before all else; I’ve put it down 
exactly as I saw it.” You can’t disprove that? 
And every man is entitled to his own impression! 

Pictor.—Glad to hear it! Mine is, that you 
had better leave art alone for the present, 
Have you nearly done? 

Rusticus.—Yes. There’s only one point more. 
Carry the theory of impressionism to its logical 
conclusion, and you make pictorial art, as I have 


shown, entirely subjective; you leave yourself 
no canons of criticism. Instead of trying to 
show us a scene, you attempt to foist upon us 
your personal interpretation of a scene, which, 
ex hypothesi, isn’t ours or anyone else’s. Practi- 
cally, you don’t carry out this theory. In 
effect, you are already beginning to adopt 
conventional symbols. Before long these will 
be understood by the public. In old days, when 
you saw in a landscape a green ball of cotton- 
wool you knew that this was the conventional 
method of painting a tree. Instead of the green 
cotton-wool, your school may adopt a streak of 
crimson, but it will come to much the same 
thing. You will merely have substituted one 
set of symbols for another. And I prefer the 
old-fashioned kind, if only because it required 
some sort of skill to do them; while any im- 
postor, with impudence enough, will be able 
to pose as an artist under the new system. 
That’s all I want to say. 

Pictor.—Thank goodness! 
to the billiard room. 


Then we'll adjourn 





WINDOW 


IN ST. DENNIS, SLEAFORD. 


HE church of St. Dennis, Sleaford, Lincoln- by large windows of the Decorated period, with 
shire, like many of the Lincolnshire churches, gracefully designed tracery. One of these in the 
is lofty and well-proportioned, and is lighted south aisle has lately been filled with stained glass 


























CARTOONS FOR WINDOW AT ST. DENNIS CHURCH, SLEAFORD. 
By F. Hamilton Jackson, 
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CARTOON FOR WINDOW AT 
ST. DENNIS CHURCH, SLEAFORD. 
By F. Hamilton Jackson. 


from the designs of Mr. F. Hamilton Jackson, and 
some of the figures from it are illustrated herewith. 
The subject is, the angelic host praising God with 
voice and instrument. In the upper part of each 
of the four upright lights is a figure of an angel 
with a musical instrument, and in two quatrefoils 
above are half-lengths of angels singing. Higher 
in the tracery are two others blowing trumpets, 
and the crowning space has a standing figure 
with a small organ. The main part of the lower 
lights is occupied by quarries of vine leaves and 
bunches of grapes, alternating with blank spaces 
surrounded by a shaped line within a running 
border, also of vine leaves, relieved in the bottom 
section with circular bosses of ruby on yellow, 
surrounded by a garland of stems and leaves. 
The lower angels are clothed in robes of whites, 
ornamented with patterns and borders in yellow 
stain upon a background of varied rubies ;* in 

* It will be understood that the cartoons are working 
drawings in which unnecessary repetition of parts is 
avoided, one nimbus serving for all four figures, one 
sprig of the pattern upon dress, or one section of border 
being all that has been drawn. 


the tracery the figures are of whites and stain 
relieved against a scrolled green background, but 
with ruby wings. Other pieces of the tracery 
are filled with a scrolled pattern upon green, with 
flower bosses of pale ruby on blue. 

The coloration has been kept simple, and the 
work on the glass broad and severe, with the 
object of showing the material used to the best 
advantage, the glass having been very carefully 
selected and arranged with this view. The rubies 
range from an orange red with a green tone in it, 
to pale purples, with precious bits of streaky 
spoilt ruby ; the green is of four or five different 
tones, and the white also a good deal varied; no 
other colour has been used save the silver stain. 

It is more common now than it used to be 
years ago to see windows in which full advantage 
has been taken of the opportunities given to the 
designer of stained glass, by the use of which 
he may obtain so many splendid effects—an 
appearance of archeological accuracy or a pic- 
torial effect having been preferred, which still 
linger with us in many quarters. 










































































CARTOON FOR WINDOW AT 
ST. DENNIS CHURCH, SLEAFORD. 
By F. Hamilton Jackson. 





A FRENCH SPORTING ARTIST : 

HE work of M. Frédéric Masson is, we 
believe, quite unknown in England, but 

as a painter of sporting dogs he has achieved 


FREDERIC MASSON. 


great success. Sport in France is, in the Briton’s 
opinion, taken so far less seriously than it is with 
us that subjects connected with it have rarely 























FRENCH SPORTING DOGS. 


From Water-Colour Drawings by Frederic Masson. 
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THE CREAM OF THE PACK. 








By Frédéric Masson. In the Possession of Mr. A. J, de Mosenthal, 


the owner of picture and copyright. 


appealed to any very great extent to French 
artists. M. Masson, however, has devoted his atten- 
tion to them for some years past, more especially 
to the delineation of the various species of dogs 
used for hunting and the like. The painting of 
the group of dogs will at once commend itself 
for its evident skill in the representation of life 
and movement, while the smaller reproductions 
from water-colour drawings suggest the care 
with which the artist has studied his subjects. 
The large drawing called “The Cream of the 
Pack” is here reproduced, by the courtesy of 
Mr. A. J. de Mosenthal, the owner of the picture 
and the copyright. 

M. Masson is the son of Dr. Masson, of Beaune, 
and was destined by his father to follow in his 
profession; but when his course of studies at 


Beaune College was finished he went through 
cavalry instruction training at Saumur, and 
subsequently took part in several campaigns in 
Africa. His taste for sport was greatly developed 
during this time, and after quitting his regiment 
it occupied all his attention. The outbreak of 
the Franco-German War, however, once more 
necessitated his joining the army, and he served 
with distinction in the artillery. After 1875 
he was engaged upon a sporting journal both 
as writer and illustrator, and since 1893 he has 
devoted his attention to water-colour drawings of 
dogs—especially setters and hounds, which have 
met with much appreciation amongst French 
sportsmen and connoisseurs. In introducing 
his work to an English audience we believe that 
a similar result may follow here. 
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COVER OF THE KRUGER PRESENTATION ALBUM. 
By Philippe Wolfers and Isidore de Rudder, 
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DECORATIVE ART 


A MONG recent exhibits in Brussels a beau- 
i tiful medal is worthy of special men- 
tion. It was designed by M. Isidore de Rudder, 
whose works are well known in Belgium, in 
order to celebrate the jubilee of one of the 
most important of the goldsmith’s establish- 
ments in Brussels, and was struck by the firm 
of Wolfers, in whose honour it was modelled. 

The face of the medal shows a youth who 
is supposed to represent the present genera- 
tion. The youthful figure seems to pause in 
its onward path to offer a floral token to M. 
Louis Wolfers, the founder. The offering, com- 
posed of roses, holly, and ears of corn, is 
intended to express the persevering pursuit 
of that true artistic beauty which has brought 
its follower fame and prosperity, while the 
ivy which ornaments the base of tbe pillar 
denotes the fidelity with which the canons 
of Art have been duly obeyed. 

The reverse side bears the graceful figure 
of a woman ornamented with rich jewellery, 
and bearing in her hands a vase, both jewels 
and vase being copies of works which M. 
Philippe Wolfers, the son, has successfully 
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IN BELGIUM. 
A TRIBUTE TO MR. KRUGER. 


By J. E. WHITBY. 


exhibited, specimens of which have already 
appeared in these pages. 

The rising sun at the foot of the figure 
bears the words “Ars Longa, Vita Brevis,” 
while the three stars overhead are the private 
mark of the firm in question. The simplicity 
and harmonious grace displayed in the designs 
of M. de Rudder, united to a remarkably 
finished workmanship, make a souvenir valuable 
from an artistic as well as a sentimental point 
of view. 

HOMAGE TO MR. KRUGER. 

The same two artists have collaborated 
in decorating the album presented recently to 
Mr. Kruger and bearing a large number of 
signatures of Belgian sympathisers. Whatever 
may be the personal feeling of those who 
have seen the gift as to the political senti- 
ment that prompted it, or as to the suitability 
of such an offering to the unrefined recipient, 
it is impossible not to 1ecognise the talent 
displayed in its adornment. 

The cover, which is of brown leather har- 
monising with the decorative treatment, is 
practically a box containing two folio books, 
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MEDAL. 
By Isidore de Rudder, 


It bears a plaque in bronze on which appears 
the figure of a woman in Flemish costume, who 
clasps in her protecting arms four infants, 
representing Holland, Belgium, the Transvaal, 
and the Orange Free State. Enveloped in the 
folds of her ample mantle, they appear to 
slumber peacefully, protected by her out- 
stretched arm. Each sleeping child holds 
firmly the shield of its own country, on which 
are the respective armorial bearings. This 
simple and graceful bas-relicf is the work of M. 
de Rudder the sculptor, M. Philippe Wolfers 
having further embellished it by adding a 
frame and clasps of old silver and enamel. 
Across the angles of the four corners are the 
words “Vryheid” (Liberty), ‘“ Vaderland ” 
(Fatherland), ‘“ Mold” (Courage), “ Vrede” 
(Peace). The leaves and berries which decorate 
these words are of gold and enamel studded 
with rubies, the letters being also of gold. The 
clasp bears the monogram P. K. 

This beautiful cover contains two volumes 
bound in mauve. On the outside of the first 
appears a design by Montalba in which a roar- 
ing lion with open jaw is represented as facing 
the enemy. Around this are the Transvaal, 
Belgian, and Dutch arms, with the inscription 
“From the Belgians to Krueger.” The address 
to the President which this volume contains 
is inscribed therein in French and Flemish. 

Science, in forcing the gods to yield up at 
last their long-cherished secret of electricity 
for the use of man, has opened a field for her 
sister Art whose limits none can foresee. So 
unlike aught that has hitherto been in use, 
it demands from the artist fresh forms, and 
allows of the expression of new ideas. No- 
where is there perhaps wider scope for beauty 
and originality than where electricity is applied 
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for lighting purposes, and every 
month sees an advance made in 
this branch of decorative art. The 
illustration shows a_ particularly 
charming model from the hands of 
M. Philippe Wolfers. In height it 
is about a foot and a half. The 
base is of marble, the cold white- 
ness of which is an excellent foil 
for the exquisitely modelled female 
figure, whose limbs of creamy white- 
ness are formed of finely polished 
Congo ivory. The graceful arms, 
the raised and rounded leg are ad- 
ditions, but the body, the head, and 
the lightly poised limb are in one 
piece. 

The peacock who seems to caress 
her with his sinuous neck, the 
sleeping bird crouched on her head 
forming a striking head-dress, and the lamp- 
shade sustained by her uplifted arm, are of silver 
overlaid with gold. The Argus eyes of the pea- 
cock’s feathers are in cut opals, excepting those 
in the shade, which are of transparent enamel, 
so that through their soft colours the light may 
stream when the lamp is alight. 

This original and unique design M. Wolfers 
calls “‘ The Peacock Fairy.” 





THE PEACOCK FAIRY. 
By Philippe Wolfers. 
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THE COLLECTOR. 


SALES OF THE SEASON.—I. 


THE PICTURES (concluded). 


By W. ROBERTS. 


HE only picture by Lawrence to run into 
four figures this year was a portrait of the 
highest quality of Louisa Duchess of St. Albans 
(28 by 24), which realised 1,600 guineas at 
Robinson and Fisher’s on June 27. Several 
other portraits by this artist realised from 300 
to 560 guineas, but they do not call for special 
mention. The portraits of Sir Henry Raeburn 
have shown a marked advance in commercial 
value during the last few years, and a record 
was obtained this season at Messrs. Phillips, Son 
and Neale’s sale of the pictures, ete., of the late 
Sir William Cunliffe Brookes. This picture, 
which measures 29 by 25, is one of the most 
charming ever painted by Raeburn; it repre- 
sents a young child, in white loose dress or 
shirt, holding a basket of cherries in the right 
hand, the left hand raised holding a single 
cherry. It realised 2,000 guineas, as against the 
240 guineas paid for it at the Raeburn sale in 
1877, and the 300 guineas realised in 1888. A 
Raeburn portrait of the Right Hon. William 
Adam, 41 by 50, realised 600 guineas at Robinson 
and Fisher’s on May 23; a portrait of Jane 
Duchess of Gordon, wife of the fourth Duke, 
in white dress with gold trimming (30 by 25), 
realised 480 guineas at Christie’s on July 13; 
and on the same day a portrait of Mrs. Camp- 
bell, in grey cloak with fur collar and sleeves, 
white cap and fur muff (30 by 24), realised 
390 guineas. 

Of the early nineteenth-century and early 
Victorian artists John Constable comes well at 
the head, and so far his finer works do not 
exhibit the “drops” which characterise the 
works of so many other artists of his period. 
The most important of the few of his pictures 
which came under the hammer, “The Lock,” 
55 by 47, realised 1,900 guineas at Mr. E. A. 
Leatham’s sale on May 18, as against the 200 
guineas paid for it at the Gambart sale some 
forty years ago. The Novar picture, 12 by 19}, 
of Stratford St. Mary’s, Suffolk, with mowers 
and donkeys in the foreground, realised 810 
guineas at the Martineau sale on March 2; its 
price in 1878 was 310 guineas. And a view on 
the Stour, with cottages, boats, and figures, 
24 by 30, sold on February 23 for 200 guineas, 
as against the 70 guineas which it realised in 
1863, Both E. W. Cooke and W. Collins, and, 


of course, W. Etty, show a decline so far as 
regards the few examples of them which came 
up for sale. E. W. Cooke's “ Landing Fish, 
Coast of Holland,” 37} by 55, sold for 620 
guineas on February 23; in 1875 it realised 
850 guineas. W. Collins’s “ Dartmouth, Devon,” 
a view on the river, with fishermen and boats, 
34 by 47, sold for 700 guineas on the same day; 
in 1879 it was appraised at 1,500 guineas. Etty’s 
* Aurora and Zephyr,” a 36-inch circle, exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1845, sold on June 6 
for 200 guineas; in the Novar sale in 1878 its 
price was 460 guineas. W. Muller’s view of the 
Acropolis, Athens, painted in 1843, 38) by 65, 
which sold for 760 guineas at James Graham’s 
sale in 1887, dropped to 400 guineas on June 8. 
A small picture by J. Linnell, senr., a distant 
view of the Isle of Wight from Lymington 
Quay, dated 1828, 11 by 15, produced 420 
guineas at Mr. Martineau’s sale. Two small 
pictures by Peter Nasmyth may also be 
mentioned—a woody landscape, with a cottage 
on the right, and a man on a white horse 
on a road to the left, dated 1828, 12} by 17, 
sold on April 27 for 610 guineas; and a river 
scene with boys in a boat drawing a net, 7} 
by 10}, produced 460 guineas— at the S. H. 
de Zoet sale in 1885 the latter sold for 120 
guineas. 

Of pictures by modern artists —living or 
recently deceased—the supply has been ex- 
ceedingly poor, and the quality far from first- 
rate. A writer in the Daily Telegraph, reporting 
a sale of pictures by modern artists, indulged 
in a dirge on the decline and fall of prices in 
this particular class of pictures. But he seems 
to have forgotten that there are good modern 
pictures as well as poor ones, and that the sale 
at auction of the latter often make a good deal 
more noise than the former. Popularity nearly 
invariably has its penalties, and this has been 
especially the case with many mid-Victorian 
artists. Many of them bounded quite suddenly 
into popularity—or, perhaps, more correctly 
speaking, notoriety—and for one good picture 
they turned out a dozen inferior articles, which 
sold readily at high prices. The dulling effect of 
a quarter of a century has a disastrous influence 
on these “pot- boilers,” which no amount of 
sophistry will make collectors believe are great 
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pictures. These facts will explain the “drop” 
in the prices of certain pictures; the cause is 
most certainly not any decline in the demand 
for modern pictures. It is not necessary in 
this place to quote the many modern pictures 
which have during the 1901 season experienced 
more or less serious “drops.” And this section 
may fittingly conclude with two important pic- 
tures, one by a living and the other by a recently 
deceased artist: Mrs. Maciver’s example of 
T. S. Cooper, R.A., of a group of cattle standing 
by a river beneath a clump of trees, a flock of 
sheep on a slope to the left, view of Canterbury 
Cathedral in the distance, 47 by 72, painted in 
1858, realised the excellent price of 640 guineas 
on May 18; whilst the well-known picture of 
Sir John E. Millais’ “No!” a three-quarter figure 
of a young lady, in black with blue ribbons, 
reading a letter, sold for 1,400 guineas on 
February 23. This picture was at the Royal 
Academy in 1875, and again at Burlington 
House in 1878; it has been engraved by S, 
Cousins. So far as pictures by modern artists 
of the Continental schools are concerned, the 
season has been almost a blank, and only two 
need be mentioned here: W. Bouguereau’s 
“Venus Attiring,” 1873, 50 by 37, which realised 
880 guineas on June 29; and Ad. Schreyer’s 
fine picture of horses dragging a heavily laden 
baggage wagon along a forest road, 28 by 54, 
which sold for 720 guineas on March 9. 

Only one important sale of water - colour 
drawings occurred during the season, namely, 
the collection formed by the late Mr. Charles 
Langton, J.P., D.L., of Barkhill, Aigburth, 
near Liverpool, sold on April 20, the 114 lots 
realising about £5,500. Very few drawings 
realised upwards of 200 guineas, and, indeed, 
the great majority sold for very much less. 
The most important drawing of the season was 
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Turner’s view of Buckfastleigh Abbey, 103 by 
15}, from the Ruskin collection, engraved by 
R. Wallis in the “ England and Wales” series, 
and this realised 800 guineas on March 9. The 
view of Carlisle engraved in the same series, 
3} by 53, sold for 200 guineas at the Langton 
sale; the vignette of the Simplon Pass, engraved 
for Scott’s prose works, realised 135 guineas at 
the Martineau sale—a slight “drop” from the 
205 guineas paid for it at the Novar sale in 
1878; and the Drachenfels, 8 by 5, engraved 
by W. Finden, sold for 480 guineas at the 
Cunliffe Brookes sale by Phillips, Son and Neale. 
The Langton sale contained five tiny but most 
interesting drawings by Sir J. E. Millais, all of 
which were exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery 
in 1886, at Manchester in 1887, and at Glasgow 
in 1888. “My First Sermon” and “My Second 
Sermon,” each 9} by 63, realised respectively 
105 guineas and 90 guineas; whilst the other 
three, each about 5 by 4, were “The Order of 
Release,” 170 guineas; “The Proscribed Royalist,” 
130 guineas; and “The Huguenot,” 200 guineas. 
They were all purchased by Messrs. Agnew. The 
highest price of the season for a Copley Fielding 
drawing was paid for Mr. Langton’s view of 
Loch Etive, 214} by 30, 450 guineas. Birket 
Foster’s drawing “Crossing the Ford,” 18 by 28, 
sold on June 8 for 330 guineas. Sir John 
Gilbert’s “The King’s Trumpeter,” 30 by 235, 
1874, was among the late Mr. W. A. Hammond’s 
property sold on March 9, when it brought 290 
guineas. This last-named collection included six 
drawings by A. C. Gow, which sold for com- 
paratively high prices, one “The Card Players,” 
14 by 193, 1874, realising 2380 guineas, and 
another, “The Baggage Wagon,” 12 by 18, 1875, 
for 210 guineas. But beyond the few foregoing 
examplés the sales of water-colour drawings in 
1901 were by no means noteworthy. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


—~or— 


[243] BOOKS ON ANTIQUE SCULPTURE.—Can you 
suggest books bearing on the subject of antique sculp- 
ture from the critical and esthetic points of view ?— 
E. M.S. 

*,* Antique sculpture is the subject of several 
critical works in English (but of more in German), 
of which the following are the chief: Dr. Liibke, 
‘‘History of Sculpture from the Earliest Times” 
(Smith and Elder); Lucy M. Mitchell, ‘‘ History of 
Ancient Sculpture” (Kegan Paul); George Redford, 
‘Manual of Ancient Sculpture” (Sampson Low), 
and “ Ancient Sculpture” (George Bell); H. Bruck- 
mann, “Monuments of Greek and Roman Sculp- 
ture” (Asher); R. F. Burton, ‘ Etruscan Bologna: 
a Study of Etruscan Plastic and Pictorial Art” 
(Smith and Elder); T. Davidson, ‘‘The Parthenon 
Frieze and other Essays” (Kegan Paul); A. S. 
Murray, ‘‘ History of Greek Sculpture” (Murray); 
P. Paris and J. Harrison, ‘‘Manual of Ancient 
Sculpture” (Grevel); W. C. Perry, ‘‘ Popular Intro- 
duction to the History of Greek and Roman Sculp. 
ture” (Longmans); G. L. Taylor, ‘* Marble of Ancient 
Rome” (Longmans); L. E. Upcott, ‘‘ An Introduction 
to Greek Sculpture ” (Clarendon Press); Dr. Wald- 
stein, “‘ Essays on the Art of Pheidias” (Cambridge 
Press); and A. H. Smith, “ British Museum : 
Catalogue of Greek Sculpture.” The “Classical 
Sculpture Gallery,” issued by Grevel, gives hundreds 
of photographic reproductions of plastic and glyptic 
work, but its title is somewhat misleading, as it 
includes sculpture up to modern times. 


[244] BLYTHE.—Can any reader tell me anything of a 
painter of this name—time about 1790—Dutch School ; 
‘nglish, or of English extraction? Where are any of 
his works exhibited? And what place does he hold 
in the history of Art?—F. A. S. 


x", There is no record of any works by this 
artist that we can discover. He never exhibited 
at the Royal Academy, or any other English 
institution. His works never appeared at the Salon, 
nor—as far as we can find—at any French or other 
exhibition ; nor is his name in any work of reference. 


NOTES. 

THE WORK OF SIR JOHN TENNIEL, R.A.— With respect 
to our answer to Query 238, wherein we compiled a list of 
Sir John Tenniel’s contributions to the Royal Academy, 
and stated that his first year of exhibition was not 1835, 
but 1837, Mr. Algernon Graves writes to point out that 
in the former year Sir John began contributing to the 
Society of British Artists. He sends the following 
additional information of contributions, years, and 
dates :— 

Society of British Artists, 1855.—‘*The Bride of 
Lammermoor,” 1836; ‘‘The Minstrel,” and ‘‘ Harry Gow 
and Fair Maid of Perth,” 1837; ‘“ From Scott’s House 
of Aspen,” and “From Waverley,” 1838; ‘‘Don Quixotte 
(sic) Preparing His Armour,” “From the Fair Maid 
of Perth,” ‘‘The Stirrup Cup,” and ‘‘ Soldiers Gambling,” 
1839; ‘‘The Wanderer’s Return,” and ‘Design for Old 
English Courtier” (? Customs), 1840; ‘‘ Design for Old 
English Courtier” (? Customs), “‘The Love Token,” 
‘‘ Baron Kaldwithout von Graswig,” and “Interior, with 
Two Figures.” 

Institute of Painters in Water-Colours.—In 1874 Sir 
John was elected an associate, and in the following year 
a member of the Institute. From 1874 to 1891 he con- 
tributed to the summer exhibition a drawing every 
year, except in 1877, 1886, 1889, and 1890; and to the 
winter exhibition he contributed as follows :—1874, four 
drawings ; 1875, one drawing; 1877, two drawings; 1878, 
three drawings ; and 1880, three drawings. 

A MEDAL IN BESSEMER STEEL.—Lovers of the medal 
—whether collectors or medallists themselves—will be 
glad to hear of a new material for struck medals. Ina 
pamphlet, ‘‘ Note on a Medal Struck in Steel, presented 
to the Iron and Steel Institute by Mr. E. J. Ljungberg,” 
Mr. Bennett H. Brough shows how this first medal in 
soft Bessemer steel was struck. The metal contains 
below 0°10 per cent. of carbon. Only three or four 
strokes are necessary; but after each blow the steel 
becomes so hard that it has to be annealed and cooled. 
Otherwise, the process is the same as for gold, silver, 
or bronze, and no injury is done to the dies. The new 
method adds another and very beautiful material to 
those now in use. 
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The T= Report of the Director for 
National Gallery 1900 shows that the collections 
of Ireland. of pictures and portraits in the 


Dublin Galleries received some import- 
ant additions during the year. The principal of 
these were by presentation or bequest, and chief 
amongst the latter were the thirty-one water-colour 
drawings by TURNER, bequeathed by the late Mr. 
Henry Vaughan. The condition attaches to the bequest 
that the drawings shall be publicly exhibited during 
the month of January. Another important bequest 


was a series of ten paintings by the following old 
masters: SALOMON VAN RUYSDAEL, MELCHIOR Hon- 
DECOETER, NICHOLAS BERCHEM, JAN WyYNANTs, J. 
B. WEENIXx, H. DE Honpt, J. VAN DER HAGEN, 
WILLEM KLAEZ HEDA, ANTONIS DE LEME, and a 
composite work by RUBENS, BREUGHEL, and VAN 
KEssEL. The pictures came from the late Sir Henry 
Barron, Bart. Seven water-colours, by the late Sir F. 
BURTON, were bequeathed by the late Miss Margaret 
M. Stokes, as well as a collection of drawings and 
sketches by GEORGE PETRIE, P.R.H.A. The pictures 
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presented were “The Flagellation,” by Luca Sic- 
NORELLI, given by the late Sir F. Burton; ‘A Winter 
Scene,” by H. AVERCAMP, presented by Mr. T. 
Humphry Ward; and ‘Naworth Castle,” by W. 
BLACKLOCK, by Sir Walter Armstrong. The purchases 
were: “Landscape,” by J. <A. O'Connor; ‘The 
Dilettanti,” by CoRNELIs TRoosT; ‘Virgin and Child,” 
ascribed to JAN MOSTAERT; a collection of drawings 
by ALFRED STEVENS; and a miscellaneous collection 
of engravings. The Portrait Section received by 
presentation from Mr. T. More Madden three portraits 
of Richard R. Madden, author of “Lives of United 
Irishmen,” one by HAVERTZ, one a pencil sketch by 
Count D’ORSAY, and the other a silhouette. Mr. W. 
Booth Pearsall presented a wax medallion of Augustus 
Burke, R.H.A., by J. WoopHovusr, A.R.H.A.; and 
Miss Rose Trevor a portrait of Miss H. M. TREvor, 
by herself. Under the bequest of Miss Stokes were 
a sketch portrait of Lord E. Fitzgerald, by JAMES 
PETRIE, and two portraits by Sir F. Burton. The 
three following portraits were purchased: ‘ Robert 
Shaw, M.P.,” ascribed to GILBERT STUART; ‘Lord 
Chancellor Bowers;” and a plaster cast of the death- 
mask of G. Petrie, P.R.H.A. It has been found 
necessary, ‘‘owing to the heating arrangements and 
the atmospheric conditions,” to glaze the whole of 
the pictures, a work which is now being completed. 
It is satisfactory to note that the attendance of 
visitors shows a considerable excess of the total of 
the two previous years. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS have reached us 
of an International Exhibition of 
Modern Decorative Art, to be held 
next year at Turin. The exhibi- 
tion is to be divided into three 
sections, viz.: (1) The Modern 
House and its Decoration; (2) The Modern Room 
and its Decoration; (3) The Exterior Decoration 
of the House in Relation to the Street. The first 
section includes every detail that enters into the deco- 
ration and furnishing of a house, from frescoes and 
painted ceilings to book-bindings, ea libris, and 
book illustrations, The second is to deal with the 
decorations and furnishing of a rooin or suite of rooms 
as a whole; and the third is subdivided into the three 
following sections: (1) Plans of buildings, and their 
details; (2) plans of streets, squares, gardens, bridges, 
etc.; (8) exterior decoration of the house, which in- 
cludes designs for railings, door-fittings, and lamps. It 
will thus be seen that Turin invites competition from 
all artist-craftsmen and architects, with the proviso 
that only designs that are strictly original and artistic 
will be considered. If these conditions are closely 
observed the exhibition should prove to be of an 
interesting character. 


The 
Turin Exhibition of 
Decorative Art, 
1902. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti: An Illustrated 
Memorial of His Life and Art. By H. C. 
MARILLIER. (G. Bell & Sons. 1901. £2 2s, 
net.) 


TuIs is the second and revised edition of the beautiful 
work which deservedly won so much praise when it 
appeared two years ago. On that occasion it was re- 
viewed in these pages by Mr. W. M. Rossetti, and by 
the light of that review Mr. Marillier has slightly 
amended his text. The work has also been abridged, 
and there has been a re-arrangement and some curtail- 
ment of the illustrations. In its less unwieldy form 
this excellent study of a noble poet and artist is well 
worthy of its subject. In its dealings with Rossetti’s 


Reviews. 


mysticism it is essentially sane, while sympathetic 
and even reverent; and at the same time pictured in 
its beautiful pages is a panorama of the work which, 
by its beauty of thought, design, and colour, did so 
much to infuse new life-blood into the art of this 
country. The volume is well up to the level of the 
publishers’ reputation. 


The Survey of London.—Being the first volume of 
the Register of the Committee for the Survey 
of the Memorials of Greater London, containing 
the Parish of Bromley-by-Bow. Edited by C. R. 
Ashbee, M.A. (London: P. S. King & Son.) 


The members of the Survey Committee of the 
London County Council are to be congratulated upon 
the first-fruits of their endeavour to record in a 
worthy manner the historic and interesting associations 
of the great city which they help to govern. If each 
district of London is to be treated as thoroughly as 
that of Bromley-by-Bow we shall have a series of 
volumes of inestimable value to the historian and 
archeologist of the future. Every building of interest 
is described minutely, and many of them are illustrated 
in detail. An excellent map of the district is given, on 
which is marked the position of the buildings referred 
to. We can only hope that the work may be carried 
on, even at the cost of £10,000 (an estimate formed by 
the Committee), for it can only be accomplished by a 
body armed with statutory powers, such as the Council 
possesses. This first volume is well edited and ex- 
cellently printed, and is generally presented in a manner 
worthy of the subject. 


Some Drawings of Edgar Allan Poe. (Brimley John- 
son. 1901. 5s. per part.) 


Mr. JAMES J. GUTHRIE is an indomitable young 
artist, self-taught, and enthusiastic; he is of those 
who would prefer art and starvation to comfort and 
“the City,” as our readers are already aware. He 
has begun the issue of the poems of Poe, with a 
photogravure and a woodcut by himself in each 
part, the very text of which is set up in type and 
published by himself. Only 150 copies are printed, but 
the labour of even this limited edition is not incon- 
siderable. The experiment is interesting, Blake-like in 
sentiment, and pathetic. We reprint the woodcut of 
“The Lake,” which is practically an essay in ‘‘ the white 
line” and the white dot. (See next page.) 


Love’s Labour Lost and The Merry Wives of 
Windsor are the last two plays of Shakespeare issued 
by George Bell & Sons in their delightful pocket 
edition, the issue of which reflects the highest credit 
on the publishers for the way in which they are through- 
out maintaining the high character of their popular 


publication. 
Books Received. ttn A b lcwed we propose to devote more 

Andrea Mantegna.—By PAUL KRISTELLER. Trans- 
lated by S. ARTHUR StROoNG. (Longmans Green, 1901.) 
[£3 10s. net.]—A splendid and scholarly volume, with 
scores of plates and text illustrations; devoted to a 
great master concerning whom there is far too little 
literature. 

Francia.—By G. C. Wituiamsoy, Litt.D. (Bell & 
Sons.) [5s..—A new volume of the “Great Master” 
series; fully illustrated, careful, interesting, packed 
with facts, information, and excellent photographs. Dr. 
Williamson introduces new matter in relation to the 
artist which demands further consideration. 
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By Byam Shaw. From “The Merry 


Wives of Windsor.” (Bell & Sons.) 


Dutch Painters of the Nineteenth Century.—Edited 
by Max Roosgs. (Sampson Low, 1901.) [£2 2s. net.|— 
The fourth volume of this important work completes 
the series of Dutch painters, in which we have a 
remarkable survey of the art of Holland of the 
present day. 

The Study and Criticism of Italian Art.—By 
BERNARD BERENSON. (Bell & Sons, 1901.) [10s. 6d. 
net.J—A masterly essay in (experimental) criticism 
by the most widely-talked-of follower of Morelli; full 
of thought, knowledge, self-confidence, audacity, and 
information: interesting and controversial in its 
tendency. 

Old Dutch Towns and Villages on the Zuyder Zee.— 
By W. J. Tuyn. (Fisher Unwin, 1901.) [21s.J]—Mr. 
Nieuwenkamp’s and Mr. Veldheer’s illustrations in a 
modern note add a vivid interest to Mr. Tuyn’s text. 
The book has great attraction for all lovers of originality 
in illustration and “ book-building.” 

‘Index of the Periodicals of 1900.”—By Miss E. 
HETHERINGTON. Review of Reviews’ Office, 1901. [15s.]— 
This indispensable book of reference of current articles 
is better than ever, by reason of the extension of its 
scope. The contents of no fewer than 190 magazines 
are here indexed, and so elaborately classified that 
everything can be found in a moment. The section of 
“Art” occupies nearly twelve columns, apart from 
the numerous cross references. Indispensable as ever, 
the work is a marvel of intelligent thoroughness, 


‘*Poole’s Index of Periodical Literatwre.”»—By W. 
FLETCHER and MARy PooLe. (Houghton, Mifflin, 
Boston.) [12 dollars.]|—An abridged edition of the four 
great volumes which, with the supplements, have be- 
come cumbrous. Thirty-seven leading periodicals, from 
1815 to 1899, are here indexed—among them, of course, 
the MAGAZINE OF ART. We observe that this is the 
only English art magazine the editors have considered 
it useful to include. 


We have also received “Songs and Lyrics,” by Mr. 
C. WHITWORTH WYNNE (Grant Richards), a pretty 
volume of graceful verse. 


That admirably artistic photographer, Mr. FREDK. 
HOLLYER, who was himself an artist, has sent us a large, 
untouched photograph printed upon linen, and framed 
in a well-designed oak frame. It is so excellently 
treated that it is almost like a black-and-white paint- 
ing; the garments are subdued, and the likeness is 
perfect; yet it pretends to be nothing but a fine photo- 
graph. As such, it is a masterpiece. 


THE death has occurred of Mr. GEORGE 
CooPER, son of the veteran Royal Acade- 
mician; of M. PAUL BACQUEL, the French 
sculptor, at the age of 63; of M. L. J. Baptistre 
GRANDIN, sculptor; of M. TovuLousE-LAUTREC, the 
caricaturist and decorator, at the age of 35. 


Obituary. 


M. CAMILLE Paris has recently died at the age 
of 67. He was a pupil of Ary Scheffer and Picot, 
and made his début at the Salon as a landscape 
painter in 1864. For some years he exhibited views 
of the Campagna, but he also painted animals, his 
*“ Bull,” shown at the Universal Exhibition of 
1878, being purchased for the Luxembourg. He ex- 
hibited many pictures of the Forest of Fontainebleau, 
several of which are in the Museums of Bayonne and 
Soissons. He was represented this year at the Salon of 
the Société des Artistes Frangais by ‘‘ A Flock in the 
Marsh of Castel-Fusano,” a scene near Rome. He was 
awarded a third-class medal in 1874, a second-class 
medal at the Salon of 1889, and a bronze medal at the 
International Exhibition of that year. He was made 
a knight of the Legion of Honour in 1895. 


The Austrian landscape painter EvG&tneE JETTEL 
has receritly died in Vienna. He was born at Janovitz 
in 1845, and after a course of study at the Vienna 
Academy entered the studio of Zimmermann. He 
went to Paris in 1866, and made a close study of the 
works of the landscape painters of 1830. He exhibited 
at the Salon until the secession occurred, when he sent 
his pictures to the Champ de Mars Exhibition. He 
was placed hors concours at the Exhibition of 1889, 
and the same year received the cross of the Legion of 
Honour. 

The Russian portrait painter GREGOIRE LEHMANN 
has recently died in Paris, where he had resided for 
more than thirty years. He was born in Moscow in 
1834, and received his early art training at the St. 
Petersburg Academy. In 1862 he gained the gold 
medal awarded to the best painting by a student 
on the completion of the course of study. After 
a visit to Italy, he went to Paris in 1865, and 
became a regular contributor to the annual exhibi- 
tions. Among his best known portraits are those of 
Princess Gortschakoff and the singer Lilvine. He 
was compelled some years ago to abandon painting, 
owing to an affection of the eyes. He was awarded 
a gold medal at the Universal Exhibition of 1889, 
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THE LATER WORK AND STUDIES OF ADOLF VON MENZEL. 


By JARNO JESSEN. 


enroll the progressists among the experienced, to 
clear the way for the youthful stormers and 
stressers (Stiirmer and Dringer). The three 
Secession-exhibitions, which Berlin up to the 
present time has seen within her walls, have 
marked four names with undeniable distinctness : 
Menzel, Bicklin, Leibl, and Thoma. They were 
great long before this recognition. They have 
also proved the fact that the spirit of time never 
wears uniform, that corn and potatoes thrive, 
whilst the blue flower of romanticism is shimmer- 
ing in dawny groves. 

Long before Courbet taught us to grasp the 
world as one great reality, before Manet’s open-air 
gospel was proclaimed, we had in Adolf von Menzel 
a classical realist and impressionist. He has 
become monumental, in spite of his noiseless 
tenour, because through three generations he has 
served the law of his nature with unalterable 
fidelity. Before him, the veteran master of 
Gegenwartskunst (presence-art), all parties bow, 





DRAWN BY 


ADOLF VON MENZEL. 


OTHE divides artists according to their 
rendering of nature into slaves or 
masters. His standpoint demands an idealising 
method, on the basis of a thorough study of 
nature. In modern German painting the exact 
copyists, the slaves in Géthe’s sense, are placed 
higher. The principle of absolute truth to 
nature has been propagated by the persistency of 
French naturalists in all cultured lands. It was 
first accepted in Germany, later on in England, 
and German admirers of Ruskin’s noble-minded 
code of art see with a certain disappointment 
these tendencies making their way across the 
Channel. With plein-airism, naturalism has be- 
come the governing axiom. Zola’s prophecy of 
' “the independently painted turnip, which might 
cause a revolution in art,” has been since long 
fulfilled here. <A stately troop of German artists 
is marching with flying banners, under the guid- 
ance of Max Liebermann, as crusaders for the 
deliverance of esthetic feeling from the bonds of Dram sv 
academic schooling. They seceded in order to ADOLF VON MENZEL, 
394 
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IIe is the friend of the academicians, because he, 
like them, strives for good art. He consented 
to allow his work to be exhibited in the first 
Secession-exhibition, because he appreciates every 
serious artistic intention. As a consequent realist 
Leibl takes his place at his side, yet the sphere of 
his interests is far more limited. He sees his great 
task in the fathoming of the secret of oil colours. 
Thoma, who stands so firmly on the ground of 
the study of nature, gravitates, in spite of his 
simple old German style, more to the romantic 
side, whose classical representative was Bécklin. 
In unattainable height towers Menzel alone as the 
great Kronos, who takes in all the appearances 
of life with his hungering senses. And yet this 
eager’ consumer has his favourite nourishment. 
In the catalogues which contain his works we 
find few numbers which betray him as a gourmet 
of subjects. He possesses but in a small degree 
the perception of human beauty, especially 
feminine charm. After his masterly repre- 
sentations of great events of Prussian history, 
he descended in 1874, following the socialist spirit 
of the times, to the lower grades of society. He 
strove, according to the words of the German 
scholar Julian Schmidt, which Gustav Freytag 
had already chosen for his device, “to seek the 
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ADOLF VON MENZEL, 


German people where it is to be found in its 
strength — at its work.” The types of the 
“modern Cyclops” which people his iron-works 
awoke his full sympathy. Again and again, up 
to the present day, he seeks to fix the workman 
at his occupation. The muscle-swollen arm, the 
firm clutch of the hands with their bursting 
veins, the strained expression of the head, the 
whole body wrestling in the fight for existence, 
have become more and more objects worthy of 
interest for the veteran master. Menzel is not on 
the search after spiritual or beautiful models, he 
is the reporter of matter of fact. His pencil 
takes all down with photographic accuracy. It 
is said that he even reproduces the marrow in the 
bones! He forms no idealised proletarian types 
like Meunier. The sober fact of the bread which 
has to be earned by the sweat of our brow 
appears to him pathetic enough. The seriousness 
of life has become his Hohe Lied (song of songs). 
The characteristic angularity of the epoch of 
Frederick the Great has given way more and 
more to rounded forms. Nowadays Menzel 
prefers a broad and soft surface-treatment, he 
loves to render the majesty of structure. In 
spite of a frequently suggestive, even blottesque 
manner, the contours are firm, no iota of detail 
is omitted. Even where the outlines are not 
apparent, the perfection of modulation is always 
attained. 

To write about the later works of Menzel 
means, properly speaking, to write at the same 
time about his first works. From the beginning 
of his career, the present moment and the past 
which he made present by his electrifying power, 
were fields of representation for him. In the 
life of the Court, in the Prussian army, in the 
pleasure resorts of the citizens, in the workshops 
of the people, he has always gone about as a 
looker-on with his “panoramic abilities.” The 
camera lucida of his head grasps to-day, as 
formerly, the fulness of these impressions. Men 
and animals, landscapes and buildings, each living 
and dead thing are still offering him the desired 
materials. The characteristics of a physiognomy, 
part of a body, of a bust, of an old shoe, he seeks to 
delineate in numerous studies. His sketch-book 
belongs, like his brain and his heart, to his nobler 
organs. He is continually anxious to supply it 
with fresh food. His master manner can raise 
the most insignificant to the important. Each 
hasty sketch wears infallibly the stamp of 
Menzel. 

The best legacy among his later works 
are these drawings. They are at the same 
time firm and nervous, and show us men who 
take hold of us and remain in our memory. 
His dominating skill is to take the great drama 
of gesture and facial expression by surprise and 
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THE LATER WORK AND STUDIES 


to render it in all the force of vitality. Some 
time ago, at a party, he suddenly asked an 
elderly lady to stand still, as he wanted, to her 
great consternation, to jot down quickly some 
“funny lines” of her waist and hips. As a 
patient he was found in his bed drawing his 
foot, particularly his big toe. His unalterable 
individuality won him the appreciation of the 
whole civilised world, the unlimited veneration, 
almost adoration of his Fatherland, and the 
favour of his Sovereign, never before expressed 
in the same degree to any artist. Excellenz von 
Menzel has continued to remain for his nation 
“the little Menzel.” He has not changed his 
simple home. He works to-day as ever from 
morning to night. He is absolutely convinced of 
the truth that patrons may further the artist, 
but that art is furthered by nobody but the 
master. The carpenter’s pencil has become 
Menzel’s favourite instrument. With it he is 
able to represent the world both in form and 
colour. The effects he obtains in black and white 
almost equal those of the richest scale of colours. 
He has entirely given up the Diirer and Holbein 
style of line-drawing, which he practised in 
former days, for a cloudy treatment. He has 
become a Rembrandt with the pencil. Like the 
“pleinairist” in colours he is able to create 
bright and vivid shades. Among the later works 
of Menzel are also landscapes and architectural 
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pieces of the highest charm. In this domain 
particularly, 1 more organic development might 
have been created, if the quiet pioneer 
work of Menzel had been followed long before 
the noisy radicalism of French principles. <A 
new acquisition of the Berlin National Gallery, 
a landscape in the environs of Berlin, which 
Menzel painted in oil in 1845, even then reveals 
how the artist discovered independently the deep 
contrast between the two tendencies of art—tlic 
one accentuating colour, the other only form. 
How delicate is the play of the air on the 
drawing “ Karlsbad” (1894). The great meadow 
seems almost visionary, yet each detail stands 
clearly out, but the lyrical-musical element is 
lacking as ever in Menzel’s work. And how 
characteristic the drawing of the “Market” 
with its baroc fountain architecture. Among the 
types of the walkers we recognise distinctly the 
portly Catholic priest, the pert Austrian lieu- 
tenant, who finds fun in provoking the Jewish 
banker’s wife with his risky jokes. They are 
all rendered microscopically, but with striking 
psychology, with that touch of the satirist and 
critic which Max Klinger calls the essential 
criterion of the draughtsman. Now, as formerly, 
Menzel loves to enter deeply into the secrets of 
architecture. The picturesque rococo and baroc 
ornaments in the pompous Catholic churches, 
their capricious line-play and the dancing sun- 
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lights over them are rendered by his pencil in the 
stippling way, which Fortuny and Michetti as well 
as the “ pointillists ”’ seem to have learned from 
him. And what serious study for each trifle! 
Did not one of his friends some years ago find 
him in Munich at night on the Marienplatz, where 
he was taking down some effects of light on a 
statue of the Madonna? 

Coloured pictures disappear more and more 
among Menzel’s later works. Up to 1890 he more 
frequently expressed himself in oil, also in 
gouache and water-colour, especially in a mixture 
of the latter. Since then drawings become pre- 
dominant. Scenes from the life of the people, 
society impressions which satisfied his love of the 
variegated, remained his favourites. We are 
always taking part in actual life. The oil 
painting “ Procession in Hofgastein ” (1880) shows 
the pompous spectacle of a Catholic church 
ceremonial in the South German mountain resort. 
In the moving masses of priests, peasants, and 
town-people it mirrors at the same time the 
heterogeneous reflex of such an action on 
different classes. The eager, almost enthusiastic 
participation of the country population reveals 
itself in characteristic contrast to the critical 
indifference of the onlooking Kurgiiste. Cult 
and culture clash with each other. Here, as 
but rarely in Menzel’s pictures, something like 
a moral, a philosophical perspective opens itself 
to the student, which, however, seems to occur 
quite accidentally. Menzel is rooted so firmly in 
his native soil that we never hear of his travel- 
ling for the purpose of study. During his 
summer holidays in the Bavarian and Austrian 
watering-places he has in the last decades made 
excursions to which we owe true pearls among 


his works. A masterpicce of 1884 is the oil 
picture “ Piazza d’ Erbe in Verona.” Here a scene 
from the life of the Italian people is described, or 
rather reported with incomparable skill. We 
hear the deafening noise, see the kaleidoscopical 
confusion of the market with its throngs of 
southern purchasers and traders as if we were 
present. Only an incredible power of perception 
could grasp the richness of this cutting from 
reality, only an artist could render it who, like 
Menzel, after sketching a light outline, can 
al prima fill in each group or single figure in 
his most complicated compositions, In the oil 
pictures “Ball Episode” (1888) and “ After the 
Feast ” (1889) Menzel, the depicter of brilliant 
court festivals, felt himself anew under the 
magnetism of the court. We know all these 
types of smart Prussian generals, train-rustling 
court ladies with their décolletée dresses, this 
comedy of savoir vivre in Menzel’s ingenious 
rendering. We know this nervous atmosphere, 
crossed by numberless lights, which, so to speak, 
is mirroring the psychical condition of those 
taking part. 

As the depicter of real life we see the venerable 
artist wandering onward. From 1890, 1891, and 
1892 we possess his gouache representations of the 
Kur-life in Kissingen. He shows the sleepy, 
chilly Kurgiste, warming their rakoczy in the 
morning at the coalfires, the pastry-cooks at the 
breakfast bar, the drinkers in the beer-garden. 
An interesting work is the little gowache picture 
“Saturday” (1898). Here the artist has been 
fascinated by the comic and at the same time 
venerable and poetical side of a piece of an old 
town-wall. We see the red brick masses of the 
Swedengate in Marienburg in Prussia with its 
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massive towers and the gigantic picture of the 
Madonna. Time has commenced its crumbling 
task, pigeons are nesting in the cornices, and bushes 
thickly grow round. About forty men can be 
clearly distinguished at their occupations in spite 
of their Liliputian smallness. It is pay-day at 
the week’s end. Workmen are going up to the 
gateway with their pick-axes and spades, horses 
are being harnessed to the carts, foremen are dis- 
cussing with labourers. A rich anecdotal by-work 
displays itself around this principal action. A 
girl flees from a drunken Don Juan, beds are 
being aired from the tower windows, elegant 
pedestrians are mounting up to the tower to 
enjoy the view. <A piece of German provincial 
life has been immortalised. Like the poet of 
Brandenburg, Theodor Fontane, Menzel can also 
say of himself: “I have no sense for solemnity.” 
This originality he has always proved, even on 
the illustrated postcard, which he was begged to 
design two years ago. <A motive from Berlin life 
had been requested. Avoiding every important 
characteristic of this mightily aspiring organism, 
he decided on a night scene in a restaurant. In 
this restless atmosphere we recognise the 
frivolous emptiness of certain grades of society. 
Particularly repulsive is the striking type of 
the yawning gentleman in the centre, who has 
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thrown himself back in his chair, and is scratch- 
ing his head without any regard to the presence 
of others. The painted old belle at his table is 
looking on indifferently. An almost oriental 
colouring is caused by the costumes of the ladies. 
By such a work we are reminded of Kaulbach’s 
word, who once denoted Menzel as “the prophet 
of ugliness.” Yet we have also proofs enough 
that the veteran master never restricted the 
limits of his creative mind. Jove’s pet-child, 
imagination, has often hovered over him. Sunny 
cheerfulness, temperament, and grace were shown 
in his designs for the china set presented to the 
Crown Prince and Princess on their silver 
wedding in 1882. But the crowning work of such 
amiable gifts are the forty-three leaves for the 
“Children’s Album.” They were finished in 1883, 
and are now the possession of the Berlin National 
Gallery. Here Menzel showed in a special manner 
his taleut as an animal painter. Each single 
number is created with technical bravura and 
spirited taste. In some pictures the colour- 
harmonies sound together in truly bewitching 
melodies. Menzel’s favourite mixture of water 
and opaque colours, the contrast effect of the 
liquid and the solid, is also here applied. 

In his twenty-first year Menzel once said to 
a friend in the height of his enthusiasm about 
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Diirer’s Hubertus that “deeds like this ought to 
be the task of our own time; that we wanted 
such a phoenix.” At that time lie believed that 
we could only climb, and that the reaching of the 
summit was to be for our descendants. Thanks 
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to the perseverance of the master, his own hopes 
have been surpassed. Thanks particularly to 
Menzel, we have nowadays a real art, the renais- 
sance of naturalistic principles. Yet the old 
Menzel still maintains that he is seeking for his 
proper ideal. Te does believe himself to be near 
the secret of form, but he wishes to be able to 
hold firm the whole movement of life in its 
appearance. <A creator of pictures he does not 
wish to be, but the creator of pulsating life in its 
endless deviations and manifestations. Without 
effort, at the first attack he wants to conquer all 
with his pioneer tool, the carpenter’s pencil. 

In the length of his life and the faithfulness 
to his principle Menzel is to be compared, among 
contemporary masters, only to his antipode, 
George Frederick Watts. As a decided realist, as 
“vieillard fou du dessin,” he is to be placed at the 
side of the great Hokusai. Like the Japanese 
master, the German las ever remained the 
seeker, and as Hokusai wrote about himself, 
Menzel can also say with him: “Since my sixth 
year I had the mania to draw the forms of 
objects. About fifty I published an infinity of 
drawings, but I am discontented with everything 
produced before seventy. At seventy-three I 
almost understood the form and true nature of 
birds, fishes, and plants, etc. Consequently I 
shall have much improved at eighty. At ninety 
I shall arrive at the depth of things. At a 
hundred I shall certainly have reached a higher 
indefinable state; and at a hundred and ten, 
whether it be point or line, everything shall be 
alive. I beg those who will live so long, to see 
whether I kept my word.” 
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BVIOUSLY there could be no better place 
in which to judge the tendency and the 


have exercised a potent influence upon current 
Italian art, since thus for the first time those 


character of the various modern art schools of artists who could not afford to travel beyond the 
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Italy than at the biennial Exhibitions of Venice 
that have proved so singularly successful. 
This year the task has in a measure been 
lightened by the conditions imposed that Italian 
art should be exhibited under the division of 
geographical regions. It would lead me too far 
to state in detail why I consider this regulation 
a mistake, but summarily speaking I believe 
that this isolation of artistic production into 
geographical sections in so small a land as Italy 
will hinder artists from forming a real national 
art, as in this wise the members competing 
become reduced to small communities, who have 
also to compete with their own petty jealousies 
and ambitions.* Further, Italian artists should 
be helped to unite rather than encouraged to 
maintain their regional and secular separations, 
because thus only could it be possible to evolve 
a modern national art, which could and ought 
to be rooted in their splendid elder traditions. 
Unquestionably these international Exhibitions 
at Venice, of which the present is the fourth, 

* Surely this was no deterrent to the various Schools 


of Italy during the period of the Renaissance—from 
the rise to the golden age.—Ep1ror, 


borders of the peninsula (their number is legion) 
have seen after what aims their compatriots 
beyond the Alps have striven and what they 
have achieved. In many cases this was a 
revelation, and for the moment Italian artists 
have too much regarded these biennial Ex- 
hibitions as shows where they can see samples of 
different methods of working, from which they 
have chosen out those to which individually they 
were most attracted, with the result that they 
have departed too far from their own best 
modern traditions, as embodied, for example, 
in Camerano, Altamura, Palizzi, Morelli, and 
Favretto, who though they had their faults, yet 
impressed a national character upon their works. 
The younger men are, instead, going to school to 
Northern artists, especially those of Glasgow and 
Scandinavia. The result is, of course, a failure; 
a failure that is lamentable and also slightly 
ludicrous, for what can be more vividly opposed, 
for example, than the foggy, grimy, vague 
Northern conditions and the luxuriant, laughing, 
sunbaked, sunbathed scenery of the South? 
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Venice, which owing to political causes was 
the last Italian province to be touched by the 
clamorous artistic revolution which was carried 
into effect in Naples and Rome after 1850, is now 
at the head of the modern Italian art movement. 
It is here that are studied most earnestly all the 
problems of contemporary art, here that the 
obligation is most felt to compete worthily with 
their ultramontane confréres. Indeed, if a new 
artistic movement exists in Italy, it is chiefly due 
to the Venetians’ initiative, since it is the Venetian 
school as a study of contemporary trend that is 
the most representative of the Exhibition in each 
of its varied manifestations as regards technique 
and subjects; and it is with this school I propose 
to deal to-day. 

Now the leading characteristic of the painters 
of the lagoons has of late years been their search 
after an apparent simplicity of technique, united 
to a transparency of tone of which the proto- 
types must perhaps be sought in the French art 
movement of 1880. To this has now been added 


the influence of the Scandinavian and Glasgow 
painters, with results, as I have said, by no means 
happy. Still in the best cases an individual note 
yet remains, even if at times there is a little 
uncertainty in aim, a too obvious wish to paint 
within the range of a given scheme of colour, 
and a tendency to circumvent difficulties by 
tricky mannerisms. Unquestionably Giuseppe 
Ciardi, Fragiocomo, Selvatico (whose “ Decadi- 
mento” is here reproduced), Bezzi, Marius Pictor, 
Chitarini, Milesi, Lancerotti form a group of 
young poets of the brush who know how to 
render with direct sincerity all the emotional 
value of a landscape. They certainly aim at a 
higher province of art than the common class of 
incident painting, and on that account alone merit 
commendation. In portraiture, too, strides have 
been made. Portraits are on the whole no longer 
so fleshy and superficial in expression and 
character, are more studied, as with the Northern 
masters, to whom in this respect the Venetians did 
well to go to school; and, what is also noteworthy 
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and a sign of progress, the subjects are more 
often presented in their everyday or working 
dress, not decked out extravagantly for the 
occasion, as has been until now the favourite 
Italian manner, producing thus a false impression. 
Nothing, for example, could be sweeter, more 
childlike, than the girl portrait called “ Cuffietta 
Bianca,” by Lino Selvatico (also reproduced), 
the young painter who threw up the law for 
the palette. 

To Luigi Nono, Professor of Painting in the 
Venetian Fine Arts Academy, is devoted a 
whole section. He may be classed among the 
incident painters, but he has at times risen 
above the merely obvious and given to his 
work a deeper note. Indeed, if Favretto re- 
presents the bright side of life in his art, Nono, 
on the contrary, deals rather with its sentimental 
aspect. He inclines to reproduce the poetry of 
love and sorrow. His “ Refugium Peccatorum ”— 
which has even attained the popularity of repro- 
duction on postcards !—is a drama full of deep 
suggestiveness as well as an admirable landscape, 
in which everything is well designed and painted 
with verve and vigour. Owing to his official 
position the younger men are necessarily grouped 
around him, and if few follow his methods—which 
is regrettable, since these methods are those of 
modern Italian art at its best, luminosity of 
colour, delicacy of chiaroscuro, a repugnance 
for the dirty and artificial—all are more or less 
affected by his conscientious striving after fidelity. 

Ettore Tito also belongs to the same somewhat 
older school, and long ago won his spurs. He is 
unquestionably one of the few Venetians who 
have not been influenced by foreign mannerisms, 
but remains faithful to the scintillating colour- 
charged palette which is one of the finest legacies 
handed down to modern Venetians by their grand 
forefathers. Tito must be classed among those 
who, following Favretto, appeared likely to create 
a real Venetian school, which it was hoped would 
gradually spread over Italy, and by absorbing 
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into its orbit fresh elements become corrected 
in its imperfections and gain in breadth and 
strength. It is the influence of these inter- 
national shows that has disappointed these hopes, 
or perhaps only delayed their realisation, by 
temporarily leading the younger artists astray. 
Tito exhibits this year a “ Pescheria,” in which 
the light and life is evident. Cesare Laurenti is 
the Venetian representative of that modern school 
of artists who strive to depict a psychological 
trend ; he has also a marked bias towards symbol- 
ism. On this account he largely affects diptychs 
and triptychs, and his “ Parabola,” exhibited at 
Venice in 1895, was one of the pictures of the 
year. His diptych of this season, called “A 
Parallel,” does not tell its story at all clearly, 
its meaning is not evident. But, whatever its 
recondite purpose, it is successful as being of great 
decorative beauty in the panel that depicts three 
female nudes dancing. These are full of joy of 
life, while in the companion panel (which we 
reproduce) he also succeeds in conveying that 
sense of melancholy, of the pain of life, which is 
his keynote. In this picture is also marked one 
of Laurenti’s main technical defects, which is to 
render all his stuffs as though they were made of 
shreds, as though they had rained upon their 
wearers, a defect that some of the younger 
Venetians are imitating with unfortunate results. 
Preoccupation with the scheme of colour, with re- 
condite purpose, makes them neglect real objects. 

Of the superficial things easily understood, of 
what are termed “pleasing domestic pieces,” 
there is little in this later Venetian art, and this in 
itself is a merit. There may be and assuredly 
are ambitious failures, but it is a healthy sign 
when there is at least ambition; and this it would 
be unfair to deny to the latter-day Venetians, 
even when they pretend to see Scotch mists upon 
their own fair sunshiny lagoons, or give the 
crude, sharp outlines borrowed from Norway 
or Denmark to the heat-penetrated, sun-flecked 
edifices of their native sea city. 
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II.—PRO. 


By T. B. KENNINGTON. 


Scene: Piccadilly. 
ScEeptTicus meets PICTOR. 
Scep.: “My dear Pictor! I’m so pleased to see 


you! I never needed your advice and help more.” 
Pict.: “What’s the trouble? You look dis- 
tressed.” 


Scep.: “Distressed is not the word! I am 
befogged and puzzled beyond measure, but come 
in here, and I'll tell you all about it.” 

[They enter a Piccadilly Hall.) “Now, you 
know my inquiring mind and my hankering 
after art? Well, I incautiously dropped into 
this new Impressionistic Exhibition, where you 
are showing, and some of the works have com- 
pletely upset my notions. I suppose they must 
be good, or you wouldn’t be with them, but 
I cannot sce their merit, and I want you to tell 
me, honestly, wherein their beauty lies and 
whence my unfortunate incapacity to appreciate 
it arises.” 

Pict. (laughing): “I see. You’ve been upset 
by some of our younger geniuses!” 

Scep.: “Yes. Now (producing catalogue), 
ean you possibly defend such works as, for 
instance, the Snowstorm, No. 21, or the Street 
Se2ne, No. 56? As far as I can sce, they appear 
to be nothing but impudent blots of paint.” 

Pict.: “‘Pots’ you mean, don't you? ‘flung 
at the head of the British public. Well, 
seriously, I'll do my best, and I'll begin by 
admitting that I can’t honestly defend all. 
There are one or two which are a little beyond 
even me—in result, but not in intention; but 
these you must regard as scouts or advanced 
guard—to look out for the enemy—and I’m 
bound to say they generally find him. They are 
useful, for they take off the sting of the attack, 
and, after all, they are under the same flag and 
trying to attain the same object.” 

Scep. : “ Now we are getting to it! What is 
their object? What object is to be attained 
by painting something that looks like a dirty 
palette? Why shouldn’t a man take the trouble 
to make his work look probable and intelligible 
to an ordinary person—like myself.” 

Pict.: “They are not meant for ‘ordinary 
persons, who usually like things ordinary. The 
reason pictures of this character (we'll call them 
‘so-called impressionistic pictures’ for the 
purposes of this discussion, because the term 
‘Impression’ is so generally abused) are 


left in the state you see them is because the 
artist, having grasped a large and simple truth, 


prefers to keep it so, rather than to risk losing 
it by further work. This is the object of these 
men. To elaborate would be very probably to 
sacrifice large truths for smaller ones.” 

Scep.: “Then I am incapable of appreciating 
larger truths?” 

Pict.: “Not necessarily ; but you don’t like 
larger truths when unaccompanied by smaller 
one3.” 

Scep.: “ But why—” 

Pict. : “Of course. Why can’t a picture have 
both? It can—but this very rarely happens. 
I think a good answer would be that no man 
can serve two masters. If an artist finishes 
highly, he nearly always neglects mass and 
effect; if he paints effects broadly, he is 
generally inclined to ignore detail. An additional 
reason for this method of so-called impression 
is that the range of subjects chosen by its 
votaries has extended so much. Nowadays they 
attempt things that have rarely been tried before 
—effects of light and atmosphere, which, being 
necessarily very fleeting, have to be treated 
differently and painted rapidly. This explains 
the absence of detail and ‘finish’ in many cases. 
I think even you would admit that if a man 
paints, say, sunshine, with a rainbow, you'd 
rather have a correct ‘impression’ than an 
accurately-finished daisy in the foreground ?” 

Scep.: “Well, yes! I'll admit that, but the 
same slovenliness —I beg pardon — ‘so-called 
impressionistic method’ pervades the whole 
Exhibition. What about the Lamplight, No. 120? 
Surely that is not fleeting? What’s the excuse 
for that picture?” 

Pict.: “In that case, I have no doubt that 
the artist felt that if he had elaborated the 
picture he would have lost the effect (as I told 
you before), and feeling that, preferred to leave 
it in that state, with a correct effect, broadly 
done, rather than risk spoiling it by over-work. 
Let me give you anexample. You've no doubt 
often seen a scarecrow ?” 

Scep.: “I’ve just seen 150!” 

Pict. (laughing): “Ah! But I mean a scare- 
crow in a field. Now, wasn’t it extremely like 
a@ man? and when it was very well made, didn’t 
it deceive you at first glance? (Scep. nods.) 
Well, a scarecrow, provided it’s not too im- 
probable, that is to say, is made with a hat and 
coat, and not too unlike a human being, is an 
excellent ‘impression’ of a man. It’s all wrong 
in drawing and has no details, but because the 
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tone is exactly right it looks more natural than 
the most correct painting would do.” 

Scep.: “Well, that’s all right; but even in 
the case of the scarecrow, wouldn’t a figure from 
Madame Tussaud’s, complete in every detail, be 
better?” 

Pict.: “It would be no better, but, on the 
other hand, it would be no worse, and there the 
analogy fails; for whilst the scarecrow wouldn’t 
lose anything by putting in a lot of detail, the 
painted impression would very probably run a 
great risk of being spoiled by elaboration. Take 
another case. You are a theatre-goer, I know. 
Isn’t the scenery as presented on the stage now- 
adays quite complete enough for you?” 

Scep. : “ Certainly.” 

Pict.: “But scene-painting is quite 
coarsest and roughest branch of our art.” 

Scep.: “Yes; but you can’t sce the coarse- 
ness from the front of the house.” 

Pict.: “Then why go out of your way to see 
the coarseness—as you call it—of the paintings 
we are talking of ? From a certain distance they 
would be quite satisfactory to you. Your 
admission has shown that it is simply a question 
of distance. You’ve admitted that the scare- 
crow and the stage scenery are quite satisfactory 
under certain conditions. Look at the picture 
under those certain conditions, and it will also be 
satisfactory. I really feel that you are a little 
unreasonable to ask for finish in a picture which 
doesn’t profess to give it. You're grumbling 
at a dining-table because it isn’t a drawing-room 
chair.” 

Scep.: “But, to me, this raises the whole 
question of careful finish. Isn’t it necessary ? 
Haven't all the writers on art, from Pliny down- 
wards, extolled finish and care in detail ?” 

Pict.: “Certainly they have, but it doesn’t 
follow that they knew everything regarding 
painting. This latest development is new (some- 
what), and may perhaps require a new set of 
writers. Do I shock you? and besides, it is 
curious to note that whatever impressionistic 
work did come under their notice was praised : 
for instance, Nealces, who got the effect of foam 
on the horse’s mouth by throwing his brush at 
the painting. That must have been pure im- 
pression, and was highly praised. Vasari, too, 
alludes to Titian’s later work as being very loose 
and dashing, but if ‘seen from the proper 
distance (mark!) it appears perfect.’ The works 
he speaks of, we know, approach impressionism 
more nearly than high finish. So, too, the pearl 
necklace in Veronese’'s ‘Family of Darius’ in the 
National Gallery. They don’t look like pearls 
scen close.” 

Scep.: “Then what is your opinion about 
high finish? Would you abolish it?” 


the 
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Pict.: “Heavens! no. I would have as much 
as ever. I am not decrying finish per se. I am 
simply defending the broader, and as I conceive 
the greater, style, and trying to show you that 
elaboration is not necessary for the production 
of a great work of art. I should like to 
point out that the work of the men whom I 
consider greatest, and who are highest in repute 
with almost everyone—Velasquez, Titian, Rem- 
brandt, and not least, Franz Hals—all developed 
a style which was certainly not conspicuous for 
delicacy of finish or love of detail. Hals, above 
all, became very loose and slapdash (as you 
would call it), These are our ideals, and this is 
the work we endeavour to follow.” 

Scep.: “That I can quite understand. But 
tell me—if you are following these men, why 
don’t you follow them a little nearer? Granting 
that they are somewhat ‘impressionistic,’ they 
are surely much more complete, even the loosest 
of them, than the paintings we're talking about ? 
Modelling and drawing appear to my uneducated 
eye to be in the works of these masters and— 
pray, forgive me—to be absent from your friends’ 
works.” 

Pict.: “Ah! That’s the sad part of the 
business; I admit the difference. These mag- 
nificent old fellows could do more than we. 
What did Reynolds say—‘This fellow does at 
once what we are all striving to do with great 
labour,’ speaking of Velasquez. We are follow- 
ing only, and think that our way is the right one. 
The fact that we are not so good as Hals and 
Velasquez, or that Meissonier is behind Van Eyck, 
is not saying that the follower is wrong. He 
is only behind.” 

Scep.: “Well, you certainly put things 
fairly, and your modesty goes further to convince 
me than if you took a higher stand. But there’s 
another thing. You've defended the way these 
pictures are done—but why do they all seem so 
hideous—to me ?” 

Pict.: “Ah —now we're getting to a very 
vexed question. Are we to begia by asking 
what is Beauty? J think many of these things 
are beautiful, because they represent subjects 
(not at all necessarily lovely) beautifully. Isn't 
it rather as if you wanted impressions of pretty 
things, not caring how the work was done? You 
think, apparently, that if an artist chooses a 
beautiful model and copies it accurately, a 
beautiful picture will be the result. I wish it 
were so, but experience teaches us that this is not 
all an oil painting should be. It must not only be 
true, but it must be done beautifully. The paint 
must be beautiful in itself, and hence the dis- 
inclination to retouch for the sake of accuracy.” 

Scep.: “Ah! Beautiful paint! That is the 
erux with which you always upset us laymen. 
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What is beautiful paint? and why isn't paint 
always beautiful? Is paint beautiful when it’s 
all spots? or streaks? In spite of your last 
remark, I should have thought correct repre- 
sentation of a beautiful object was good enough. 
Explain. 

Pict.: “It is the most difficult thing in the 
world to explain this. I think the most expres- 
sive word to describe it is ‘quality,’ but there 
is a tradition that Reynolds himself, a good 
talker and writer, in trying to explain this 
‘quality,’ was constrained to say, a picture 
wanted ‘that,’ snapping his fingers. At any 
rate, experience teaches us that without these 
‘spots,’ ‘streaks,’ or other method of looseness 
and freshness, paint refuses to yield either 
beautiful colour or luminosity. Ruskin himself, 
in the ‘Two Paths,’ emphasises this point. He 
says ‘paint without accident or gradation is 
worthless ;’ indeed, his language is much 
stronger than that, but I quote from memory. 
To gain this freshness and luminosity is the 


object of our school. We admit the possibility 
of getting it by extreme finish and care in 
details. Some lucky and great men have gained 
their end that way ; but we doubt the probability, 
and believe that we have a better chance of 
attaining our goal by the methods we employ. 
Beyond this I can say no more. Time will show.” 

Scep.: “Well, my dear Pictor, I compliment 
you on the way you have defended your art. 
You have made out a case primd facie in favour 
of your protegés, and you have let in some 
‘luminosity ’ on the subject, and given ‘ breadth ’ 
to my views, and even convinced me of your 
earnestness, which I had formerly doubted. I 
shall visit your exhibition again, but before I 
do so I shall go to the National Gallery, and 
begin with Velasquez, and endeavour to find 
in him a ‘so-called impressionist.’ ” 

Pict. : “We'll go together, and I'll complete 
your conversion, for I’m sure that admiration 
of the old will eventually bring with it toleration 
for the new.” (Hxeunt arm-in-arm.) 





APPLIED ART AT THE GLASGOW EXHIBITION.—I. 


By W. M. GILBERT. 





N the section of 
if applied art at 
the Glasgow Inter- 
national Exhibition 
there is nothing 
more satisfactory 
than the Exhibition 
building itself and 
the many picturesque 
structures dotted 
around it. Its archi- 
tectural design is 
light and_ elegant, 
and the Industrial 
Hall, viewed from 
the other side of the 
Kelvin, with its im- 
posing central dome, 
flanking towers, and 
many airy minarets 
and ornamental figures, form a group upon which 
the eye rests with evident pleasure. The classic 
colonnade and peristyle through which the 
main entrance is approached from the grounds 
on the North has many quaint and interesting 
“bits,” and constitutes a fine feature in the 
design which does credit to the architect, Mr. 














LIBRARY CHAIR. 
By Wyllie and Lochhead. 


James Miller. The decorative effect of the 
building is also good. The central and subsidiary 
domes were originally done in gold, but the 
weather has taken the gilt off them, and for some 
months they appeared of a silvery hue, which, 
however, told well in the sunshine amid the 
masses of flake white in which the walls were 
painted. There were also telling touches of 
colour in green and gold in the courtyard. Both 
outside the building and around the interior of 
the dome, figures—winged and otherwise—were 
introduced with decorative effect. The only 
thing fault could be found with was the roof of 
the dome, which was painted in a very common- 
place manner, a fact all the more remarkable 
considering the number of Glasgow artists on the 
committee who generally have a true sense of 
what is harmonious and telling in colour. 

It cannot be said that the show of decorative 
art in the Exhibition by Scottish houses is of large 
or imposing character. It would be absurd to 
compare or contrast it with the magnificent 
display of furniture, hangings, tapestries, glass, 
ceramic ware, jewellery, etc., seen last year at the 
Paris Exhibition in the galleries at the Invalides, 
The many beautiful rooms fitted up there and 
filled with lovely furniture, and objects of art, are 


























THE DINING ROOM, ROYAL RECEPTION SUITE. 
By Wyllie and Lochhead. 
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LIBRARY TABLE. 
By Wyllie and Lochhead. 


among the pleasant memories of that imposing 
show. It was an eloquent proof that the art 
moderne is a vital force in French manufactures. 
The visitor to the Exhibition who came to Glasgow 
specially to study the application of art to in- 
dustry in Scotland might think from all he saw 
by Scottish houses that this particular depart- 
ment of art was at a lowebb. This would bea 
generalisation not justified by the facts of the 
case. Applied art has to be sought out, but, 
when it is found, what there is of it is of a high- 
class character. Many applications of art to 
industry are practised in Glasgow, which are 
sparsely represented, or not at all, in the 
Exhibition. But nothing is seen, or next to 
nothing, of the art under which the fittings 
of ships take such form as _ convert ocean 
liners and yachts into floating palaces. Ship- 
building is one of the staple industries of the 
Clyde, and in connection with the internal 
furnishings of the vessels quite an army of artists 
are employed, but of their handicraft in wood- 
carving, gloss-designing, marquetry, etc., little is 
seen in the Exhibition. 

Furniture-making is a considerable industry 
in Glasgow, and in recent years the leading 
producers have shown themselves alive to the 
necessity of keeping abreast of the re-awakened 
taste for artistic home surroundings which has 
developed among wealthy people during the last 
quarter of a century, and also of guiding public 
taste in the matter. 

Messrs. Wyllie and Lochhead have done 
much to introduce into Glasgow and the West of 
Scotland a taste for artistic house decoration. In 
their own particular trades of furniture-making 
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and furnishings they have added the work of the 
artist to that of the craftsman—a fact strikingly 
exemplified by their display at the Glasgow 
Exhibition. They have taken pains to make this 
very complete. Their furniture is “ advanced,’ 
artistic, and interesting, and there is nothing 
among modern products of this kind to excel 
theirs at the Exhibition. Their suites of rooms 
are an object lesson as to what may be done 
when an apartment of the home is as a whole 
decoratively treated. To this firm was entrusted 
the fitting up of the Royal reception rooms, 
consisting of a hall, and a dining and drawing 
room. In all of these the hand of the artist is 
very marked. In the hall, done in ivory white, 
the furniture is in a blue green, upholstered in 
appliqué work with the electric light fittings of 
copper inlaid with enamels. In the dining room, 
which suggests an Early English style, the ceiling 
is arched and ornamented with decorative medal- 
lions in bas relief. The walls are panelled in oak, 
the floor is of oak parquetry, and on it is laid an 
oriental carpet green in tint with notes of purple 
and amber. The fireplace and fire-irons are of 
bright armour steel. The drawing room, in the 
Louis Quinze period, is an elegant chamber. The 
ceiling and walls are white and panelled in 
rococo plaster, relieved by gold. The furniture 
consists of a few beautiful pieces with old gold 
frames upholstered in Beauvais tapestry. The 
cabinets are of artistic pattern and excellent 

















CABINET. 
By Wyllie and Lochhead, 
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workmanship. A fine colour effect is given to the 
room by embroidered curtains in red and gold 
and by a ruby red carpet. These elegant apart- 
ments were designed for the exhibitors by Mr. 
James Miller, the architect of the Exhibition 
buildings. 

Their most popular exhibit, however, is the 
special pavilion in the form of a half timbered 
house of the Elizabethan period, with all the 
quaintness of this style and all the luxury of a 
modern mansion. The “Rossetti” library, as it 
is called, has the woodwork in mahogany of a 
violet hue, inlaid with tinted wood and metal; 
the carpet has a soft green ground, with violet 
roses, hand-tufted by the peasants of Donegal. 
Other artistic features are the leaded win- 
dows, an embossed appliqué frieze, and antique 
silver electric lamps. The dining room is in 
smoked oak. There is a pretty ingle nook, 
with lantern in leaded glass; the upper part 
of the mantelpiece is decorated with modelled 
plaster panels ; and over the dining table 
is an electrolier executed in green-coloured 
copper and decorated glass. <A fine piece of 
furniture is the sideboard, the upper stage of 
which has a representation of the four seasons 
on its carved pilasters; and over it is a tapestry 
panel designed by Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 
The drawing-room walls are panelled in willow- 
green silk, strapped with white enamelled 
wood. Here again the prevailing tints of the 
furniture, carpet and other furnishings are violet, 
with harmonising greens; there is an over-mantel 
with decorative panel, the furniture is elegant in 
design, and the whole effect is light and graceful. 
The boudoir-bedroom has an ingle nook of natural 
walnut inlaid with enamels; the grate canopy is 
decorated with two silver peacocks with feathers 
enamelled blue and green; the light violet ground 
of the carpet is touched with primrose in the 
form of butterflies, and the wall fabric har- 
moniously blends lilac, violet, rose and green. 
The ware and toilet set are made of rich inlaid 
silveroid, and in the window effective use has 
been made of leaded glass. 

The exhibit of Messrs. Stewart Pollock is 
chiefly bedroom suites in various styles, the 
best of which is an adaptation of Sheraton in 
mahogany with satinwood inlaying. They are 
from designs by Mr. Stewart, and are not less 
noteworthy for their pleasing forms and decora- 
tions, inlaid and planted. 

Specimens of French art furniture in the 
Louis Quatorze and other standard styles are 
shown by the Union Furniture Company. 

A most artistic exhibit is that of Messrs. Heal 
and Son, which takes the form of a specially fitted- 
up guest chamber, The furniture is quite original 
in its treatment. It is in oak, slightly fumigated 
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and wax polished, inlaid with pewter and ebony, 
and is an excellent example of modern cabinet 
making. The designer is Mr. Ambrose Heal, jun. 
The colour scheme of the room is light and attrac- 
tive. The woodwork framing, forming the panels 
round the walls, and the fireplace are painted 
white, and the carpets and curtains are cherry 
colour. The purple tiles on the hearth form an 
admirable background for the dull polished steel 
grate and hood; while the appliqué linen bed 
hangings and coverlets carry out the general 
colouring of the room in a decorative manner. 
One of the pretty things in this charmingly 
artistic interior is the wardrobe, which has two 
hanging wings, the centre piece, convex in form, 
being fitted with cupboards and drawers. The 
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ELECTROLIER IN THE HALL OF 
THE ROYAL RECEPTION ROOM. 
By Wyllie and Lochhead, 


black and white ebony and pewter inlaying is 
particularly effective. 

In connection with furniture-making, notice 
may be taken of the exhibit of the British 
Charrier Wood Carving Company. They show a 
Louis XVI room complete, being a suggestion for 
the application to decorative purposes of their 
machine-carved mouldings. This company was 
formed some time since to acquire and work the 
patent for wood-carving machinery invented by 
M. Henri Charrier, which was first put to practical 
use in a factory at Vendéme. So far as Scotland 
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is concerned, the interest lies in this, that the 
company has set up a factory at the village of 
Menstrie, near Stirling, where a considerable staff 
of men are now employed in the production of 
various forms of mouldings and other ornamental 
woodwork. At first the work was all done by 
Frenchmen brought from Vendédme; now, how- 
ever, Scottish workmen have been initiated into 
the management of the machines, and are said 
to be getting as neat-handed as their French 
neighbours, 

The name of Glasgow hitherto has not been 
much associated with the production of the higher 
forms of ceramic ware. There have been in 
existence in Scotland from a very early period 
potteries for the manufacture of earthenware for 
domestic use, and at some of these, ornamental 
forms have also been evolved. To many the 
“ Nautilus” ware of McDougall and Sons will be 
viewed with some surprise. It has the same 


INLAID WARDROBE. 
By Heal and Son, 





ivory-porcelain body as Worcester; it is worked 
up into many different designs of artistic pattern 
as vases, centre-pieces, and ornaments of various 
kinds, and it is ornamented with gold and painted 
flower and figure subjects by resident artists. It 
is worthy of admiration both for design and for 
colour. Three special pieces of this “ Nautilus” 
ware made for the Exhibition consist of a vase, 
about three feet in height, with floral decorations, 
and two large centre-pieces, one with the bowl 
supported by bullocks and the other by mermaids. 

A: good exhibit of porcelain and earthen- 
ware is made by Messrs. Cockram and Fleming. 
Their Glebe Street pottery has existed for over 
a century and a quarter at least. Some of 


their recent productions,.such as Royal Marl 
ware, made in simple shapes, are exceedingly 
pretty. A special porcelain called after the 
pottery, “ Britannia ”’ ware, decorated in blue and 
gold, is very effective, 












































BOWL AND VASES IN MAJOLICA AND METAL 


Designed by Albert Reimann, 


A GERMAN ARTIST IN 


METAL: ALBERT REIMANN. 
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IRIDESCENT GLASS VASE. 


ALBERT REIMANN was born in 1874 in 

Z Gnesen, but received his education in 

Berlin. After leaving school he was appren- 

ticed to a wood-carver for three years, and 

then joined the “Royal Industrial Museum” 

art classes. After one year’s study his artistic 
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talent was recognised, and he received the 
“Prussian State Scholarship,” which enabled the 
promising young artist to continue his studies 
for another two years. In order to gain ex- 
perience and practice in his art, Reimann 
travelled through Germany, obtaining employ- 
ment as modeller and wood-carver in various 
towns. Returned to Berlin in 1898, he set him- 
self to work to master the technicalities of all 
branches of industrial art—the treatment of wood 
and marble, the casting of iron and bronze, the 
manufacture of glass, porcelain, majolica, ete.—in 
order to understand how to combine different 
materials. The merit in Reimann’s first work 
was at once acknowledged, and he was soon over- 
run with orders for new models by the manufac- 
turers. Although only now twenty-seven years 
of age, he employs a number of workmen at 
his studios, where he produces his designs and 
models. 

In Reimann’s first works, which are here 
illustrated, there is a certain e«sthetic charm 
combined with the practical; a certain poetical 
strain which he always strives to introduce even 
when the designs are for articles which are to 
be reproduced en masse, as is the case with several 
of the models illustrated. Thus, for instance, the 
ornamental lamp for two electric lights: the 
figure holding the two lights, and called “The 


























THE LUTE-PLAYER. 


Fiaure in BRONZE, VASE IN 
IRIDESCENT GLASS. 











A VASE. 


DESIGNED BY ALBERT REIMANN. 








THE WAVE. 


CANDLESTICK IN BRONZE. 





Man mbsT can tok aie 


THE FABLE. 


Evectric Lamp ‘Bronze) 














A LETTER OPENER, 


BRONZE. 























HARMONY. 


Bronze Lamp. 
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Fable,” stands as if she would relate some Eastern 
tale. In the candlestick the little figure “The 
Wave” seems to have shot up out of a wave, 
and yet it is only an ornament. The figure on 
the letter-opener has its arms fastened together 
behind, indicating the sanctity of the letter. Just 
as the artist has tried to arrive at something 
monumental in his designs which have a certain 
height, as for instance in the bronze and marble 
clock, so has he introduced a touch of poetry 
in the designs for useful articles, as in the candle- 
stick and the letter-opener. 

The treatment of the new tin-metal is quite 
different to that of bronze. This metal is 
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BRONZE CLOCK. 


MARBLE PLINTH 


METAL: 
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adapted for home utensils as well as for orna- 
ments, as it stands very hard wear. It has 
the appearance of dull silver, and the more 
it is used the better it looks. As may be seen 
in the illustration, this metal admits of decor- 
ation, but the designs should be simple and 
quiet, 

Reimann’s ceramic productions, inlaid with 
silver by the galvanoplastic process, are, on 
account of the novelty of his treatment, some- 
thing quite new. The process is a speciai one 
whereby the silver is united to the glass, 
porcelain, majolica, ivory, or whatever material 
is used, A. E. L. 
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RECENT ART 


VOLUMES. 





GIOVANNI SEGANTINI. 

OW great, how fascinating, an artist was 
Giovanni Segantini—for those who can 
understand and appreciate him—the readers 
of this Magazine are well aware. The runaway 
child, the hermit painter, who lived and worked 
up in the Italian Alps, and painted the 
crags and the eternal snows of the mountains 
and the hard lives of the peasants, the sweeping 
uplands and the precarious meal they afford to 
the lean, patient sheep and cattle, as pictured 
in Mr. Villari’s biography,* affords a sketch as 
attractive, as earnest, and as grimly sincere as 
ever came from the artist’s pencil. Segantini, 
with all his mannerism born of fierce individual- 
ity as it were, is one of the great figures among 
the artists of his time; and it was felt that 
the art of the world was the poorer when he died 
with the ebbing century. The story of his life is 
pathetic and beautiful, as the life-story of a 
strong, strenuous poet of mountain solitudes and 
of peasant life is apt to be; and it is told with 
sympathy, insight, and knowledge. The pub- 
lishers have done their part; so that the book, 
beautifully printed and tastefully produced, is a 

fine memorial to a noble artist. 

Segantini was to Italy what Millet was to 
France and Jozef Israéls is to Holland; but the 
rocks of his mountain home and the cold snows 
of the plains rendered his nature more strin- 
gent and his love of the toiler a little less 
tender than theirs. Yet his passion was thrce- 
fold—he loved nature, and he loved his fellow- 
pilgrims in the world; but he loved art still 
more. We see it in all his works, whether 
in the vast oil pictures or in the small chalk 
studies. The sheepfold at night, the orphans 
in their room, the toilsome homecoming at 
the setting of the sun, sheep-shearing in the 
sunlight, ploughing at noonday—all the round 
of the joys and sufferings of the labourer 
on the soil—these engage his affections, clearly. 
But he is more interested still in effects of light 
and shadow, in problems of colour, in lines of com- 
position. And what a master of light he was— 
what a painter of luminosity—what a colourist ! 
And with how much originality and individual- 
ity did he put his pictures together! Drawing 
and colouring were not enough for him; he 
modelled with the brush his cattle, his fields, 

* «Giovanni Segantini: the Story of his Life.” By 


L. Villari. Profusely illustrated. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
1901. 30s. net.) 


and his figures, so that his scenes are presented 
to us with the force of stereoscopic truth. His 
technique is like no one else’s. Sometimes we 
see a touch of Millet in his chalk drawings, some- 
times we are reminded of Samuel Palmer; yet 
no one who has once studied Segantini can ever 
mistake his work. We may make mental reser- 
vations now and again, we may decline to accept 
his drawing and his values at times; but never 
do we lose respect for his sincerity, and never can 
we laugh at a failure howsoever it may fail. 

Yet like so many a passionate student of nature, 
Segantini became in his later years—and they 
were only twoscore !—symbolic and even didactic 
in his art. How he arrived at this frame of mind, 
so little to be expected from his early work, 
Mr. Villari unfolds to us in his pages. The 
successive chapters on the artist’s early life and 
struggles—“ In the Brianza,” “The Painter of the 
Alps,” “Segantini the Man,” as revealed in his 
letters and writings—show the evolution clearly 
enough. And so we get such pictures as “The 
Child of Love,” the beautiful “Source of Evil,” 
the finely suggestive “ Annunciation,” the “ Angel 
of Life,’ “The Unnatural Mothers,” and “ Love 
at the Fountain of Life’”—here reproduced. Mr. 
Villari is, I think, too hard in his condemnation 
of the last-named picture. The symbolism, so 
far from being “vague and obscure,” is simple 
enough; and it is surely justifiable for an artist 
to give an angel wings big enough to fly with, 
if it is to have wings at al]. Mr. Villari says that 
we know an angel is not human, so that small 
wings suffice. The answer is that, although an 
angel may not be human, the conventional 
form we give it is essentially human, and it is 
far more ridiculous to deal conventionally with 
one part of a figure and not with another than to 
give verisimilitude to the whole. As to conven- 
tions, attention is awakened, as these beautifully 
printed reproductions are turned over, to the 
love Segantini had for the crooked, twisted tree, 
which, so often introduced into his pictures, seems 
to have symbolised for him the course of human 
life, its experiences, beauties, sorrows, and fatality. 

For the majority of his admirers Segantini 
is most interesting for his technique. These 
pages explain that technique, while at the 
same time proving the painter a_ brilliant 
letter-writer and powerfully introspective critic 
of his own performances. But Mr. Villari 
ingeniously quotes Ruskin’s “ Elements of Draw- 
ing” to explain Segantini’s method—a method 
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so often criticised. Ruskin had enjoined the 
student to use “atoms of colours in juxtaposition, 
instead of large spaces,” and to lay them 
“in rather vigorous small touches, like finely 
chopped straw.” Segantini—no student of 
Ruskin, assuredly—explains how he _ proceeds 
to “cover the canvas with thin but rich strokes, 
leaving a space between one and the next which 
I fill up with complementary colours. I never 
mix on the palette, for when colours are mixed 
they lose their brilliancy.” 

But it is not only for the craftsmanship of 
his art that Segantini’s letters are interesting. 


SANDGATE. 
By William Hyde. 
From “The Cinque Ports.” 





They are delightful as the outpourings of a 
deep lover of nature, of an observer respon- 
sive to every aspect of sky and earth, and 
as a poet alike in feeling and expression. Who 
else would have lived as he lived—among the 
mountains, the sparse harvests of summer and 
autumn, and the bitter snows of winter that 
froze the colours as he laid them on the 
canvas? It was the life which he chose to 
live, which brought with it the death he pre- 
ferred to die. M. H. S. 


THE CINQUE PORTS.* 

HERE are so few really artistic 
publications issued now that it is 

a great pleasure to meet withone. There 
is in the overwhelming mass of illus- 
trated literature which professes to be 
“artistic” not very much entitling it to 
the use of the word. A photograph 
carefully reproduced by a mechanical 
process and carefully printed is about 
all one can look for in many art books 
published at the present time, and we 
are in some danger of losing sight alto- 
gether of the meaning of art in its 
relation to illustration because we have 
so constantly before us_ illustrations 
which have no artistic value whatever. 
Mr. Hyde is an artist of great ability, 
and as an illustrator he has found a 
unique opportunity in this book of the 
Cinque Ports. He has been studying 
Turner, as every landscape painter does, 
and there is not a little that is sugges- 
tive of the great master in Mr. Hyde’s 
work. The “Dover,” which is the photo- 
gravure frontispiece to the book, re- 
minds one of “The Harbour of England,” 
though it has a character of its own. 
What Mr. Hyde has learnt from his 
master is that the charm of a subject 
lies in its treatment, and that common- 
place things may by treatment become 
beautiful and even poetical, as he shows 
in his rendering of “Rye,” “New Rom- 
ney,” and other subjects, reproduced in 
the book by photogravure. The pen- 
work in the book is also particularly 
good, full of character and charm, with 
an entire absence of the commonplace. 
As to the text, how could it escape 
being full of interest? There is surely 
no spot in the old country that lays 
hold of the imagination more com- 
pletely than that comprised within the 


* «The Cinque Ports.” By Ford Madox 
Hueffer. Illustrated by William Hyde. (Black- 
wood & Sons.) 
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VESTIBULE OF EDAM MUSEUM 
Drawn by W. 0. J. Nieuwenkamp. From ‘Old 
Dutch Towns and Villages of the Zuider-Zee. ’ 


“ Liberties of the Cinque Ports.” It is the bit of 
country that did most of the fighting in the old 
days, when enemies, in the shape of Romans, 
Danes, Saxons, and Normans, came streaming 
into the little island by the doorway of the 
Cinque Ports. It is a fascinating story of ups 
and downs, of development and decay, and Mr. 
Hueffer has given us a most interesting book, 
to which Mr. Hyde has added of his best. It is 
with the utmost confidence we can speak of 





the book as one that every good library should 

possess. B. 
OLD DUTCH TOWNS.* 

ph" its art, for its subject, and as an example 

of book-making, this volume is of high 

interest, claiming more attention than need 

usually be accorded to the picture-book. Holland, 

* «Old Dutch Towns and Villages of the Zuider-Zee.” 


By W. J. Tuyn. Illustrations by W. O. J. Nieuwen- 
kamp and J.G. Veldheer. (T. Fisher Unwin. 1901. 21s.) 
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quaint, picturesque, artistic, has never ceased, 
and probably never will cease, to be a mine of 
delight to all who choose to quarry there. The 
history of Holland is to a great extent the history 
of its towns and villages, which in a series of 
literary photographs (with nothing of the snap- 
shot about them) the author has pictured for us. 
Charming as they are, we turn with more interest 
to the illustrations, for what they suggest as well 
as for what they are. They suggest, indeed, that 
that revival for which we have hoped is indeed 
upon us—that we have men who are ready to give 
us drawings of beautiful places and buildings 
instead of the eternal photographs on shiny 
paper; and that good printing on good un- 
“surfaced” paper may more widely be obtained 
from our leading publishers. 

It is the illustrations which please us more 
than the heavy decorations that enrich the 
numerous title pages with their rather cumber- 
some skill. The old Dutch towns have been 
illustrated by Mr. Nieuwenkamp—the buildings 
themselves, never the life of the place. The 
artist’s method is a most interesting blend of the 
old method and the new. It is as if an old Dutch 
draughtsman had served an apprenticeship in the 


Birmingham School. The bricks and the cobble- 
stones are the bricks and cobblestones of Jan 
van der Heyde, but the drawing of them is the 
drawing of Mr. New. They are all deserted, these 
towns—all cities of the dead; but the quaintness 
is there, and the fair proportions of the buildings, 
and their unconventionality and stern domesticity. 
There is here no splendour of the city, but just 
the modest picturesqueness of the humbler and 
less famous townships. 

We have a very different hand in the Dutch 
villages of Mr. Veldheer. Here extreme boldness 
and excessive fineness of line meet habitually in 
the same block. Clouds that might have been 
drawn and cut by Monsieur Lepére’s bold graver 
float above ground that is filled with hair-lines 
so fine that Calvert never surpassed them on his 
metal blocks. The result is extremely curious and 
interesting. Some are not so characteristic as 
others of the qualities to which we have referred, 
but all are usually effective, and well illustrate one 
side of the artist’s peculiar talent. There is a large 
public nowadays who follow closely the develop- 
ment of present-day illustration with the pen and 
with the graver: this is a volume which can by 
no means be spared from their collection. S. 


INTERNATIONAL ART AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTE. 


AT the Royal Institute Galleries this  cos- 
' mopolitan collection of works makes a 
brave show. Each section of the Society— 
sculptors, painters, and gravers—is well repre- 
sented, and contributions have been secured from 
metal-workers and enamellers which add con- 
siderably to the interest of the exhibition. 

Although the exhibition, as a whole, is not 
quite of the previous high standard of interest, 
the opportunity is given of seeing side by side 
the work of the advanced schools of art of nearly 
every country in Europe. Pointillistes of France 
and Belgium, secessionists of Germany, Segantini 
and others of Italy, the representatives of the 
Glasgow School, the English impressionists, and 
Mr. Whistler and his “apprentices,” can all be 
seen and compared in juxtaposition: an interest- 
ing and a valuable forgathering. 

It is inevitable with artists who aim at 
“developing” art at the rate of scientific progress 
that they should sometimes appear uncertain of 
their aims, and that their works should often 
resemble experiments in art. The majority of the 


landscape painters still seem to shun daylight and 
seek the gloom of nature—a gloom intensified 
by their colour. Portraitists are frequently un- 
fortunate in their sitters, and at times intensify 
their misfortune by their method of work; figure 
painters seldom present any of the joyousness of 
human life, but apparently prefer its sadness and 
dolefulness ; impressionists often accentuate the 
vagueness and the limitations of their vision. 
This is probably the impression left upon the 
ordinary visitor by a general survey of the 
exhibition. An examination in detail, however, 
reveals many a work of real beauty, many an 
effort honestly and successfully put forth, and 
they afford refreshment and exhilaration. We 
rejoice that nature is not all greys and browns, 
that the sunlight does pierce through the gloom 
at times, that life is not all sombre and cheerless, 
but relieved at intervals by joy and brightness; 
that eccentricity is often sincere and occasionally 
triumphant. 

The work of Mr. Whistler is seen in seven 
little works with prettily fanciful titles—his 
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WONDELGEM CHURCH. 
By George Buysse. 
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VISION OF ST. PAUL AT LYSTRA. 
By J. Humphreys Johnston. 


fancy in this respect is as dainty as ever. In 
point of size the study of a girl’s head, “The 
Golden Lily,” is the most important of the 
number; but “Gold and Orange—The Neighbours,” 
has the greater charm. “Purple and Gold— 
Phryne the Superb! Builder of Temples,” is a 
tiny study of the nude, neither very graceful nor 
attractive, such as makes the artist’s satire on 
the great hetzra unnecessarily obvious, but not 
very chivalrous. 

Are we to take it that the mantle of Elijah 
has been cast, and that Miss Inez Addams and Mr. 
Clifford Addams are appointed to carry on the 
Whistlerian tradition? Their work would, doubt- 
less, have been accepted for the exhibition had 
the existence of their indentures not been an- 
nounced in the catalogue, for it has sufficient 
merit to justify acceptance. 

Chief among the portraits are three by Mr. 
John Lavery, the Vice-President of the Society ; 
two of them are painted in his favourite simple 
scheme of colour; one of Mrs. Brown Potter 
is the most successful, if not the most like. 
The third portrait, of “Mrs. Spottiswoode and 
Betty,” is a delightful study of a mother and 
child; but Mr. Lavery’s manner of leaving the 
priming of the canvas here and there untouched 
is dangerous to the permanence of his picture. 
Mr. William M. Chase, one of the best known of 
American portrait painters, sends four portraits 
distinguished by their simplicity, power, and 
skill of execution; although in the group of 
little girls playing “Ring Toss” he betrays the 
influence, and even the design, of Mr. Sargent. 
Mr. Greiffenhagen has a charming Velasquez-like 
portrait of “ Miss Dorothea Steward Taylor,” and 
Mr. Henry sends a fine study of an old lady, 
“Mrs. Mories,” which is one of his best works. 


The technique is admirable, but he misses 
the charming quality in old flesh. Among 
the successful portraits—and certainly one 
of the prettiest—is Mr. Harrington Mann’s 
“Portrait Group,” which we reproduce as 
our frontispiece; it is, however, little in 
sympathy with the majority of the exhi- 
bits. Mr. J. McLure Hamilton’s “ Rudolf 
Lehmann, Esq.,” is painted in the artist’s 
favourite manner, with a strong light falling 
on the figure from the windows in the 
background, casting well-defined, thin blue 
shadows. Other portraits of note are “A 
Lady,” by Mr. Walter Osborne; “ A Man 
of Letters” (Mr. W. H. Henley), by Mr. 
W. Nicholson, the best of this artist's 
efforts; a beautiful pastel, “Lily,” by M. 
Neven-du-Mont; a head of “General Music 
Director: Hermann Levi,” by Professor 
Franz Stiick—strong, indeed, but coppery 
in colour and metallic in texture; and a 
portrait, almost brutal in its strength, by Herr 
Osker Zwintscher, of “ Rudolf Zwintscher.” 

The landscapes probably form the most in- 
teresting section of the exhibition; they are so 
varied in treatment and studied from such op- 
posite points of view that one may almcst 
forget nature in examining the resources of art. 
Here is a brilliant sunset effect on the sea, by 
Mr. Charles Cottet, gorgeous and dazzling; there, 
a quiet, restful, moonlight scene, ‘ Blacknest 
Tarn,” by Mr. James Paterson; here, a gorgeous 





LILY. A Portrait (PasTeL). 
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A BROOKSIDE. 
By William Mouncey. 


scintillating Claude Monet, to see which one must 
recede a dozen yards, in close juxtaposition to 
one of Mr. Alfred Withers’s brown studies of 
foliage; and here in close contrast Mr. McTaggart’s 
impressionist ‘Harvest Moon at Twilight,” and 
Mr. Bertram Priestman’s peaceful “The Bend of 





UNE’ RECLUSE. 
By Fernand Khnopff, 


LA PROMENADE. 
Ry A. Renoir. 


the River.” The Glasgow School is thrown into 
direct comparison with the French and Belgian 
exponents of landscape art of to-day. M. 
Loiseau’s “ Rue de Village, St. Cyr du Vandreuil,” 
brilliant, rich, and noisy in colour, with M. 
Le Sidaner’s bright sunlight effect, “La Statue,” 
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challenge Mr. J. Reid-Murray’s “ Landscape-Moon- 
rise;” and further on, M. Claus’ “Quai en 
Zélande” hangs immediately over Mr. A. Roche’s 
“The Sailing of the Boat.” Sisley’s “ La Réserve 
aux bécasses,” and M. Emile Claus’ “La Ferme,” 
both characteristic examples of extreme impres- 
sionism, contrast with Mr. R. Macaulay Steven- 
son’s beautiful “Spring Morning.” The former 
are almost violent in their colouring, while the 
latter is peacefully suggestive of awakening 
nature. The contrast is almost painful in its 
sharpness, but we feel that the Scotsman is not 
the sufferer; for although the foreign artists 
may have seen nature as they painted it, we 
know for certain that we have seen it as Mr. 
Stevenson represents it. One landscape stands 
out strongly amongst all by its simplicity, so 
that it may be wondered how it came to be here 
amongst so much that is clever, strenuous, and 
cherché. It is the delightful view on “The 
South Downs,” by Mr. J. Aumonier. 

The sculpture—an exhibition in petto—is of 
real interest. Among the contributors are M. 
Meunier, Herr Max Klinger, M. Van der Stappen, 
and M. Paul Troubetskoy. The latter’s “ Eques- 
trian Statuette of Tolstoy” and “A Russian 
Cabman ” are successful as sculptural genre ; but 


BLACKNEST TARN. 


By James Paterson, 
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M. Meunier’s “ Ironworker ” is the real thing. Mr. 
Taubman has modelled a skilful ‘‘ Wild Ass and 
Panther ;” and Mr. Derwent Wood some clever 
and graceful sketch-models for decorative 
figures. 

Colour prints by M. Lepére and Mr. Sydney 
Lee, etchings by Herr Baertsoen, Mr. Charles 
Holroyd and others; drawings by the Detmold 
Brothers, Mr. E. J. Sullivan, and Mr. Carton 
Moore Park; enamels and jewels by Mr. Alex- 
ander Fisher, Mr. and Mrs. Nelson Dawson, 
Miss Ethel Kirkpatrick, and Mr. H. Wilson, add 
to the interesting variety of the collection. 

Of the many paintings of note by—among 
others—Mr. Joseph Crawhall, Mr. C. H. Shannon, 
James and Matthew Maris, Herr. Baertsoen, M. 
Fernand Khnopff (whose “ Recluse,” in wax and 
water-colour, is similar in composition and colour 
to the painting entitled “I Shut My Door upon 
Myself,” exhibited at the New Gallery, painted 
a few years ago), Hans von Bartels, Mr. Hornel, 
Mr. D. Y. Cameron, and Mr. Millie Dow, all are 
worthy of examination; and if those who bear 
in mind the masterpieces of art cannot sympa- 
thise with all their aims and methods, they can 
at least commend them for their efforts to 
present the truth in art as it appeals to them. 
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By WALTER SHAW SPARROW. 


HE imagination is often a dull poet, but its 

audacity as a barber provokes remark in 
many pictures every year. Indeed, the young 
painter’s studies in archzology are like the blade 
of a guillotine, for they stop decisively at the 
neck; and then, somehow, they reappear coquet- 
tishly in the headdress, like feathers. The useful 
thing is to bear in mind that no charm in historical 
painting is more attractive than that certain 
something in the expression of face which tells us 
what period is mirroring itself in the minds of 
men and moulding the character of a whole 
generation. This peculiar quality, this “ mark of 
the age,” has ever owed part of its magic to the 
ruling style imposed by fashion on the beard and 
the hair; and certainly no pictures in which we 
miss its presence are really epochal in spirit. 
Therefore the art student should feel called upon 
to acquaint himself with this topic of mine, 
remembering always the shrewd old saw as to 
every vanished civilisation having a pair of 
scissors near its cradle, and near its tomb a 
barber’s razor. This applies to Rome and Greece ; 
also it is true of that civilisation which Spain 
burned to death at the stake. A renewal of the 
old reverence for beards has ever been a decisive 
sign of vigour in a nation, whereas general shaving 
in polished epochs has usually gone hand in hand 
with much social hysteria. That is why shaven 
people, after successful wars, after periods of 
militant awakening, have commonly put away 
their razors with their swords, as we did after the 
Indian Mutiny. And in England, too, with the 
great dawn of the Reformation, the beard came 
to its own again, as during the energetic times of 
Edward III. We could no more spare the vener- 
able beard of Knox, for instance, than we could 
think of Michael Angelo in the act of modelling 
a shaven Moses. 


By way of showing the art lover that I have 
pointed to an interesting course of study, I now 
intend to glance at the hair and the beard in 
their relation to “our sweet enemy, France,” 
whose hirsute vagaries were so often accepted 
as models by our own imitative ancestry. My 
authorities, apart from many old pictures and 
engravings, are these: Saulnier’s “Guidon des 
Barbiers;” Fangé’s “Mémoire de la Barbe;” 
Dulaure’s “ Pagonologie;” Lacroix’s “ Manners, 
Customs, and Dress during the Middle Ages;” and 
Jules Quicherat’s great “ Histoire du Costume en 
France,” Paris, 1875. 

The question as to the origin of shaving takes 
us back to a time when the mammoth still found 
shelter in French forests, and when in the prairies 
of France the bearded aurochs and the reindeer 
were hunted daily, and by men who scratched 
rude portraits of their big game on pieces of ivory, 
bone, and horn. Splinters of flint were their only 
engraving tools, and M. Quicherat says, on page 2, 
that one of their sketches, found last century in 
a grotto in Guienne, represents a naked hunter 
lying flat on the ground, and making ready to 
let fly another arrow at a wounded wild ox. The 
sportsman’s beard is cut to a point, and his head 
would be clean shaven but for a frontal tuft of 
hair. This singular fashion was destined to re- 
appear an incalculable number of generations 
later, as among the Irish of the 12th century, the 
only difference being that the Irishman allowed his 
forelock—his glib, as it was called—to grow long. 

Shaving, according to Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
was originally an outcome as well as a badge of 
servitude. Yet the Catti, a Germanic tribe, fierce 
and free, never shaved till they had slain an 
enemy; and of course there was nothing servile 
in the character of the ancient Britons. As to 
our prehistoric hunter, if he was brave enough 
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with his simple weapons to stalk wild beasts in 
the open plains, he was brave enough also to keep 
his liberty in the vast forests. My own theory 
is that the origin of shaving is to be found in the 
very primitive custom of painting the body, one 
by which the Anglo-Saxons put the greatest store 
as late asthe Norman Conquest. Now, in more 
barbarous times, this odd vanity was everywhere 
more marked, and hence we may suppose that no 
painted tribes liked their skin decorations to be 
hidden from view by a veil of hair. Hence they 
removed the offending things, as the Red Indians 
seem to bear witness, and their variegated bodies 
became the first public exhibitions of a crudely 
realistic art. 

Again, all primitive shaving tools, like razors 
of obsidian, preceded any instrument which 
could trim the hair neatly, and thus our pre- 
historic hunter-artist, whose beard came to a 
point, and whose sporting tactics are so well 
shown in his drawing, knew not the beginning of 
the barber’s craft. It may have been those tactics 
that made it necessary for his ancestors to shave 
both their faces and their heads; for consider 
how flowing beards and long hair must have 
caught in every bush and bramble as the un- 
shaven hunter crawled along the ground after 
his dangerous quarry. This theory is quite ina 
line with the historic fact that Alexander the 
Great put an end to beards in the Macedonian 
army only because they were pulled in battle. 
Last of all, the first prehistoric man who joined 
two metal razors together introduced the art of 
clipping the beard to a point. Many bronze razors 
have been exhumed in France, and all are at least 
as old as those Sicilian ones with which Scipio 
Africanus set the fashion of shaving in Rome; 
but they were modelled, probably, on other such 
instruments used in times vastly more primitive. 

In ancient France, however, shaving was not a 
recognised custom ; for the Gaul appears in history 
with a peaked beard, like that of our prehistoric 
artist. The Romans, it is true, made the razor 
popular among the leisured classes in Gaul. Yet, 
according to Apollinaris Sidonius, a writer of 
the fifth century, the old-time preference for 
beards lingered on even then among the children 
of the soil, where true manliness is always least 
perishable. 

From B.c. 27 down to the 290th year A.D. the 
Gaulish aristocracy grew a moustache; the rest of 
the nation prided itself upon its pointed beard. 
Everybody, moreover, being faithful to the tradi- 
tions of his first ancestors, valued his hair much 
more than his life, training it to fall back from 
his forehead, and colouring it a brilliant red with 
goat’s grease and the ashes of beech timber. Such, 
says M. Quicherat, was the first use of soap; for 
this composition of grease and ashes—that is to 


say, of the soda extracted from the ashes—was 
really soap, and the Gauls, on Pliny’s authority, 
were its inventors. Perhaps it was with a similar 
preparation that the Anglo-Saxons turned their 
beards and hair a vivid green, a fine orange, and 
a deep, rich blue. 

In the third and fourth centuries the brave, 
vivacious Gallic spirit began to be sorely tried 
by massacres, defeats, despair, and the unhappy 
people lost all interest in their once sacred tresses, 
and cut them short. A century later, in 476, the 
Roman Empire of the West went down, and 
Clovis used its magnificent ruins as a foundation 
for the Merovingian dynasty. I remember a fine 
sketch in which some Frankish emigrants are 
seen entering the city of Lyons, A.p. 472. Apolli- 
naris Sidonius is the artist. They are tall men, 
fierce and strong, with no hair on their faces 
except a thin tuft of whiskers, through which 
they pass their rude combs incessantly. Each 
one has the back of his head shaven, while the 
hair in front, grown to its full length, is skilfully 
set up in a tall crest or topknot. No man in this 
group had the least hope of ruling; for the 
princes of the Meroving family were known both 
by their long beards and by the tangled abund- 
ance of the hair behind. This was the mark of 
their right to the crown. To shave their skulls 
was to rob them of all their royal prospects, 
privileges, hopes; and to give them a flowing wig 
was to restore them to their former state. The 
King himself, of course, had the finest beard 
and the longest ringlets; these were sometimes 
powdered with gold dust and ornamented with 
precious stones. When the King gave a single 
hair to anybody, or let his beard be touched, his 
courtiers knew that he had just paid his most 
valued compliment, or else had brought happily 
to completion an important affair of State. Even 
in civil life these ceremonies were soon to be 
rated at a high value; as in the act of taking 
solemn oaths, of buying and selling property, of 
ending old quarrels, and of adopting little children. 
The Franks, you see, were not always a shaven 
race. As their power increased, and their social 
standing became more and more marked by 
contrasts of wealth and poverty, the beard, like 
the hair, became a sign of liberty, of rank, and 
authority. At first the freemen left only a small 
tuft under the lower lip, but this little decoration 
grew and spread, till at last, in the sixth and 
seventh centuries, the slaves alone were beardless 
as well as bald. Still no one vied with the king, 
that imposing and battered old warrior who 
drove into the Field of Mars in a springless 
cart drawn by oxen, and there sat frowningly on 
the throne, his beard loose, and his dishevelled 
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In 752, with the fall of the Merovingian house, 
a reaction set in. The Carlovingians were super- 
stitious, and they thought that if they reversed 
their predecessors’ customs their own lot would 
be less disastrous. The great Charlemagne him- 
self, in the well-known mosaic, has a small 
moustache, short hair, smooth cheeks, and a 
shaven chin. Yet he thought it effective to 
swear by his beard, and wise to impress upon the 
national mind that no descendant of his must 
ever be publicly disgraced by having his caput 
shorn. Notorious criminals alone were treated 
thus in the days of Charlemagne. The clergy 
were not yet taken with the razor; it was not 
till about the end of the ninth century, when the 
Church set her face sternly against beards, that 
shaven priests became the rule and not the 
exception. After Charlemagne’s death, in 814, 
the frontal tonsure of St. John was the modish 
eccentricity ; behind, the hair never fell below 
the middle of the neck. Charles the Bald, after 
delighting every haggard old beau by starting 
a craze for no hair worth combing, grew a huge 
moustache, a drooping one, that pleased the 
ladies like a jewel. Yet, being troublesome in 
those days of bad manners at table, this adorn- 
ment had to be twisted up towards the eyes, and 
thus it remained till Charles the Simple, a bearded 
prince, cut it down. 

The mode of short hair continued, -except 
during several years of Robert II’s reign, when 
the French imitated the Provencaux. Now the 
fashion then ruling in Provence was that of 
shaving round the forehead, and of letting the 
rest of the hair straggle down the neck. The 
King, a modest man, admired this folly to please 
his wife, a Katharina who needed her Petrucchio. 
All true Frenchmen were wild with indignation, 
insomuch that they made it their patriotic duty 
not only to grow a fine topknot, but to turn 
their occipita into nude playgrounds for wasps 
and flies, and so restore the whimsical coiffure 
of the fifth century Franks. Our own conquerors, 
the Normans, are figured thus in the Bayeux 
tapestry ; but, at the sight of the Anglo-Saxon 
curls and beards, they became self-critical, and in 
a few years the Church entered anew upon her 
peevish crusade against la barbe. Every hairy 
sinner she compared to “a filthy goat,” just as 
Julian had likened his own beard to “a forest 
grown populous with troublesome little animals.” 
Perhaps the Church did not exaggerate ; for in a 
book entitled “Les Lois de la Galanterie Fran- 
coise,” published 578 years later, young courtiers 
are advised “to go to the baths now and then,” 
and “to give themselves the trouble not only 
of cleaning their hands once a day with almond 
soap, but also of washing their faces almost as 
often.” A few saints, no doubt, in earlier times, 


had set an example of personal cleanliness ; their 
meditations were peaceful when they sat im- 
mersed to the neck in barrels of coll water; but 
the ordinary man, in those times, did not vie with 
the saints—he pitied and adored them. Between 
the clergy at large and their flocks, flocks of 
“filthy goats,” there was little to choose; and 
so the Church, in her crusade against beards 
and long hair, wisely changed her tactics. She 
contended, first of all, that the moustache pro- 
faned the sacramental wine; next, that St. Paul 
counted long hair odious in men; finally, that 
such hair was then the badge of all penitents, 
pilgrims, and prisoners. Anselmo of Canterbury, 
like Yves of Chartres, not only preached on these 
texts; he refused the sacrament to everybody 
in his diocese who would not visit the barber; 
and tlhe Council of Rouen, in 1096, startled the 
whole province of Normandy with this example 
of ecclesiastical despotism. Pope Gregory VII, 
that great foe to powers of the earth, let 
loose many furious bulls against the beard, 
taking as his model an enemy of his own Church, 
the Patriarch Protius of Constantinople, who had 
excommunicated the hairy chin of Pope Nicholas I. 
Ratbode, bishop of Noyau, after telling the 
Tournaisians that the indecent length of the 
men’s hair had given rise to an epidemic disease, 
was besieged by a thousand scared believers, 
whose ringlets he cropped and whose tunics he 
shortened. And Serlo, bishop of Secq, having 
preached a wild sermon in a church at Argenton, 
sheared our own Henry I and his courtiers. Yet 
the beard and the hair fell but to rise again, 
like the men of Cadmus from the dragon’s teeth, 
“from every fall more strong, from every blow 
more great.” So at last, instead of angering the 
community at large, the Church ordered her 
penitents and pilgrims to shave themselves. 

This truce, however, came too late. Already 
the seed of a 300 years’ war, in which France 
was to lose more than four million suldiers, had 
taken root. Louis VII had married Eleanor of 
Aquitaine, a capricious, madeap princess, whose 
dowry comprised three beautiful and fertile 
provinces. The King was bashful, and so 
cowardly that his wife despised him; yet it 
seemed to her a very stately thing to be the 
Queen of France. One day, however, at the 
taking of Vitry, Louis was guilty of so many vile 
cruelties that Peter Lombard, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Paris, urged his Majesty to atone for 
his crimes by being shaved in public. And this 
act of penance touched Louis with a sense of 
his own virtue, but to Eleanor it was abhorrent. 
The Queen, indeed, picked a quarrel at once, nor 
did she forget to envenom it with a thousand 
indiscretions, like that of comparing Louis’ face 
to a new-born baby’s; and at last a divorce 
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FRANCIS I. 
By Clouet. 


was welcome to both. Six weeks later Eleanor 
married the Duke of Normandy, who reigned in 
England as our second Henry; and thus it was that 
Aquitaine with its three provinces passed from 
the French to the English Crown, only to become 
the seed of that terrible harvest which death 
reaped on the fields of Cressy, Poitiers, Agincourt, 
at the siege of Orleans, and during the relief 
of Compeigne. Joan of Are might never have 
put on armour but for Peter Lombard’s dislike 
for a hairy chin. 

1190—1340! These dates mark a long period, 
during which Frenchmen of the first fashion 
were women in all but the sex. Their dresses, 
manners, vices, coiffures, were all ladylike. The 
beard was banished, of course, nor was it recalled 
till Philip of Valois grew a peaked one and a long 
moustache, both of Spanish cut. As late as the 
first years of the 15th century the hair was kept 
long—just long enough, in fact, to form round 
the head a roll of curls, negligent and frizzy. 
The next fashion was that of the forked beard, 
without whiskers and moustache; the temples 
were shaven, the occiput was bald, and the 
little hair on the scalp was so pressed down that 
it resembled a skull-cap. Under Louis XI flowing 
locks were the thing, but the beard vanished as 
though seared away by that historic barber, the 
terrible Olivier le Daim. During the reigns of 
Charles VIII and Louis XII the foregoing vogue, 


slightly modified, held sway in polite circles. And 
then Francis I was literally obliged to make a 
new one popular. Prior to the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold our Henry VIII vowed before the French 
ambassador that he would never more use a razor 
till he had visited “his good brother;” and 
Francis, in all seriousness, took a similar oath. 
But Henry broke, while Francis kept his promise, 
and the results were two in number. First, the 
beard won the freedom of the great French cities, 
and next, the English ambassador, Sir Thomas 
Boleyn, had to apologise for his master’s bad 
faith, saying that “the Queen of England felt an 
insuperable antipathy to a bushy chin.” Some 
time later, the Court being at Romorantin, 
Francis and his favourites, Cossé, Tavannes, 
Brissac, and Montluc, sallied forth one evening 
after supper, and, with snowballs for cannon 
bullets, stormed a house in the Rue de la Pierre. 
The house belonged to the Count Montgomery, 
who, not knowing with whom he had to deal, 
hurled through a window a flaming torch, and 
this missile not only melted the snow where it 
fell—it first made a serious breach of etiquette in 
the King’s curly head. When the wound came 
to be dressed the hair was cut short, and all 
the wise courtiers expressed their sympathy by 
trooping to the barber. 





HENRY VIII. 
By Holbein, 
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Henry III shaved his cheeks, liking a mous- 
tache and a tuft under the chin; but as soon as 
the military prestige and spirit of France were 
renewed by Henry IV, a fine beard, boldly and 
squarely cut, was seen everywhere. This great 
reign, like that of Elizabeth, was singularly rich 
in beards, all various in type; indeed, a handbook 
might now be written concerning them. There 
was the fantail beard, for instance—a thing three 
inches long, in the shape of a fan, rounded, and 
set off with two long stiff whiskers, cat-like in 
appearance. At night the fan-beard had a 
wadded bag to sleep in, and for the good reason 
that the scented wax with which the beard was 
coloured and stiffened took some time to mani- 
pulate, and was easily cracked. It was Henry 
IV’s son, Louis XIII, who robbed his country of 
all “her bearded glories;” for he introduced that 
silly royale which dwindled into the sillier mouche 
of the earlier years of the next reign. The origin 
of the royale is not a little curious. Louis XIII 



























































































































































whiled away the time in trifles light as air. He 
gaped, he played the violin; he made jam, hunt- 
ing-nets, and needle-cases out of leather; some- 
times he was a cook, and once he played the 
barber. In fact, he shaved all the officers of his 
Court, leaving them only that emblem of truly 
Bourbon generosity, the royale. 

But the beard and the moustache died hard in 
France. Even during the Snow Age—the reign 
of powder and puff, when every Englishman of 
leisure shaved himself in imitation of the French 
—even then, I say, a good many gentlemen of 
France preferred rather to whiten their beards 
than to shave them off. But, in the long run, 
fashion triumphed almost everywhere; and 
although, under Napoleon, the moustache became 
the valued mark of the tried soldier, yet it was 
not till after the Revolution of 1830 that French- 
men, led by the great artists of the time, grew 
weary of the odious scandal whispered chez le 
barbier. 

































































































































































Drawn by Fernand Khnopff. 






































WILLIAM STOTT OF OLDHAM. 


\ R. WILLIAM STOTT—“ of Oldham,” as he 
Pt always insisted on being known—was a 
man of a very charming personality, much 
beloved by his friends for his two main character- 
istics—a poetic nature and high good humour. 
There is a story (apocryphal, of course) that, after 
having hyphened his birthplace on to his name, 
in order to escape the frequent confusion of 
himself with Mr. Edward Stott, and still finding 
398 


that mistakes occurred, he one day wrote to 
the younger artist (with whom he had no per- 
sonal acquaintance) to this effect: That he admired 
Mr. Edward Stott’s talent extremely ; that that 
talent doubtless far exceeded his own; but that 
he had found it necessary to take liberties with 
his own name in order to avoid a confusion 
between them in the public mind which must 
be distressing to them both; that he thought 
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further measures should be taken as his previous 
effort had been vain; and that—as he was 
the elder artist—might he ask Mr. Edward Stott 
to be so good as to take the only obvious course, 
and be so very kind as—to change his name? 
To which (so the story goes), Mr. Edward Stott 
replied: That he was infinitely obliged to Mr. 
William-Stott-of-Oldham for his good opinion, 
which he heartily reciprocated ; that he cordially 
sympathised with the annoyance to which refer- 
ence had been made; and that he readily agreed 
that the most simple and effective way out of 
the difficulty was certainly for him to change 
his name, which he would most certainly do— 
ouly, most unfortunately, he had only last week 
bought nine new collars which had already been 
marked with his name; so that . ! 

This story, of course an invention of some 
friendly enemy, was roundly denied by the two 
supposed principals; but William Stott, whom it 
so fairly hit, took it in extremely good part, 
and laughed as much at the sally as those who 
heard it. He could appreciate humour. But 
poetry appealed to him more. And we can 
readily agree with Mr. Richard Whiteing that 
Stott’s table-talk upon his hopes and aims was 
very good talk indeed. 

Mr. Whiteing writes the preface to the cata. 
logue of the special memorial exhibition of 
William Stott’s work which has been held at 
the Royal Water-Colour Society’s Gallery. He 
attributes too much, we think, to Mr. Stott’s 
powers, though probably not to his aims and am- 
bitions. The fact is, the artist’s mental qualities 
were beyond his powers of accomplishment in 
poetry, as those of Ford Madox Brown were 
beyond his powers of accomplishment in history. 
He was delightfully but incompletely endowed. 
His individuality was striking—his pictures are 
like those of no one else. His way of seeing 
and using colour was different from that of every- 
body else. His passion for decorative landscape 
was poetic in the sense that it was the anti- 
thesis of prose. There is something in his ideal 
creations that seems curiously artificial—in spite 
of their colour and treatment; the pattern, and 
the method of its employment, seem rather to 
remind one of the scene-painting of the specta- 
cular pantomime, mounted on net-work, than to 
suggest a real fairyland. Mr. Whiteing thinks 
“ Hide and Seek” a magnificent composition. It 
is certainly extremely ingenious and elaborately 
worked out. While admitting the fine qualities, 
we cannot close our eyes to incorrect drawing, 
even though it be naiveté. The grace of the 
standing figure is injured by the arms and hands, 
however much the artist might have argued for 
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his pattern and his line. Similarly, the figures in 
“The Happy Valley” do not help the landscape 
as such, but they certainly add poetic charm to 
the composition and give point to the artist's 
conception. Mr. Stott seemed to love woods 
and gardens less for their comprehensive beauty 
than for the individual loveliness of leaf and 
flower. On these he would lavish his utmost 
skill and labour, never tiring of rendering each 
separate growth with all the care that drawing 
and palette can afford. 

But these ideal subjects are not what we 
would rather remember him by; nor by his 
classic and mythological subjects, nor even—save 
in a well-known little full-length “ Portrait of a 
Child ”’—by his portraiture. He excels exactly in 
those works which the public is least likely to 
recognise: by his pictures of Alpine heights and 
Alpine snows, in which the vast stillness is ren- 
dered by the most delicate passages of dainty 
colour. Here we see an elegance and a refine- 
ment not too common nowadays, and although 
there can be no doubt that several of these 
pictures are far too large for their subjects— 
giving the feeling of emptiness rather than of 
space—there can equally be no doubt that the 
“Amethyst Cloud,” “The White Mountain,” and 
pictures of that class, will retain their position 
in the esteem of some eclectic collectors. 

There is another class of work in which 
William Stott showed his ability—a class all too 
small for his reputation. This is represented by 
the admirable picture “A Summer’s Day,” in 
which two or three naked boys are enjoying 
the shore at low tide. The landscape is treated 
in a spirit more or less ideal; the figures are 
well put in. They are painted too slightly, 
as the picture has proved under the hand of 
Time; but the canvas is one which will keep 
Stott’s name alive. And future beholders of it 
will assuredly ask themselves why a painter 
who could do so well could have allowed him- 
self to wander into a Valley of his own, which 
might be Happy perhaps for him, but which 
tempted him from the more rugged path of 
artistic duty and success. Mr. Whiteing tells 
us that it was by his love of experiment that he 
was led away—that he was half a man of 
science. That explains it all. It is an explan- 
ation, but it is not an excuse. An artist who 
allows his science to step in between him and 
poetry, not as an assistant but as a deterrent, 
must accept the verdict of his selected fate. 
Nevertheless, Stott made his figure in his day, 
and although it might have been greater, it is 
one that will not be forgotten. 

Ss. 
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HIDE AND SEEK IN THE GARDEN OF 
EPICURUS: LEONTION AND TERNISSA, 


By the late William Stott, of Oldham. 








THE COLLECTOR. 


ART SALES OF THE SEASON. PART II.—ENGRAVINGS AND OBJECTS OF ART. 


By W. ROBERTS. 


HE numerous sales of engravings at Messrs. 
Sotheby’s and at Messrs. Christie’s were so 
completely overshadowed by the dispersal at 
the rooms of the latter firm that it seems almost 
impossible to infuse any very great interest in 
the miscellaneous and minor properties. The 
interest of a print, as of other objects of art, has 
nowadays become very largely a matter of price, 
to the exclusion of its artistic merit and rarity, 
Print-collecting has spread with great rapidity 
during the last ten or dozen years, and prices 
have increased accordingly; but the increase 
has been more especially marked in connection 
with the very earliest states of mezzotints by 
the early English engravers who, for the most 
part, come within the range of J. Chaloner 
Smith’s “ British Mezzotinto Portraits Described,” 
a work of the very highest reference value. 

In addition to the late Mr. H. A. Blyth’s 
remarkable collection of mezzotint portraits, 
March 11-13, 346 lots realising a total of £21,717, 
the season also included the following more 
or less well-known collections of engravings :— 
H. A. Blyth’s collection of engravings after Sir 


Edwin Landseer, and other modern etchings and 
engravings, sold on March 19-20, 319 lots realising 
a total of £3,641; the James Reiss choice collection 
of etchings and engravings by and after the old 
masters, May 6-10, 793 lots realising a total of 


’ £10,760; the Sir William Fraser collection of 


engravings of the early English and French 
schools, Dee. 4-5 (1900), 386 lots realising £7,701 ; 
the Earl of Normanton’s choice collection of 
engraved portraits after Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
May 14, 122 lots realising £5,506; and the very 
interesting and extensive collection of engravings 
and drawings of the late Dr. Edward Riggall, 
sold in two parts at Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, 
and Hodge’s, in June and July, 1,097 lots realising 
a total of £3,412. It will be seen therefore that, 
omitting entirely the very many small properties 
which can scarcely be elevated to the dignity of 
“collections,” the enormous amount of £52,437 
changed hands during the past season at six 
sales for one class of art commodity alone. 
Extraordinary as were the prices which pre- 
vailed at the sale of Mr. H. A. Blyth’s mezzotints, 
the highest price of this or any other previous 








OLD CHELSEA VASES AND BEAKERS. 


SOLD AT THE THYNNE SALE FOR £5,400, 
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season was paid at the dispersal of Sir Robert 
Edgeumbe’s small collection (April 30), when a 
first published state of Mrs. Carnac, after Rey- 
nolds, by J. R. Smith, realised 1,160 guineas. But 
apart from this single exception, the Blyth sale 
stands easily first. A short notice of the sale has 
already appeared in the MAGAZINE OF ART, and 
an exhaustive account, by the present writer, will 
be found in the Nineteenth Century of August. 
To preserve the continuity of this annual 
summary of sales, a few of the leading prices 
may be here recapitulated. The more important 
of those after pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds— 
all first states—included an exceptionally fine 
example of the Duchess of Rutland, by V. Green, 
1,000 guineas ; Lady Catherine Pelham-Clinton, by 
J. R. Smith, 940 guineas; Lady Betty Delmé and 
children, by V. Green, 920 guineas; Lady Bamp- 
fylde, by T. Watson, 880 guineas; an indifferent 
example of the Ladies Waldegrave, by V. Green, 
500 guineas—this price was exceeded by 60 
guineas at the Broadhurst sale in 1897; the Hon. 
Mrs. Beresford, with the Marchioness of Towns- 
hend and the Hon. Mrs. Gardiner, as the three 
Graces sacrificing to Hymen, by T. Watson, 440 
guineas ; Duchess of Buccleuch and daughter, by 
J. Watson, Lady Elizabeth Herbert and son, by J. 
Dean, each 300 guineas; Mrs. Musters as “ Hebe,” 
by C. H. Hodges, 230 guineas; Mrs. Musters, by J. R. 
Smith, 380 guineas; Mrs. Pelham feeding chickens, 
by W. Dickinson, 325 guineas; and the Countess 
of Salisbury, by V. Green, 450 guineas. The late 


Earl of Normanton’s choice collection of engraved 
portraits after Sir Joshua Reynolds, sold on May 
14 (122 lots, total £5,506), included some important 
examples, e.g. Viscountess Crosbie, by W. Dickin- 
son, 580 guineas; Lady Jane Halliday, by V. 
Green, with inscription by Sir Joshua, 450 
guineas; Lady Harriet Herbert, by V. Green, 430 
guineas; Lady Caroline Howard, by the same, 
440 guineas; Miss Meyer as “ Hebe,” by J. Jacobé, 
with untrimmed margins, 380 guineas; Mrs. 
Siddons, as “The Tragic Muse,” in stipple, by 
F. Haward, 440 guineas; and Anne Viscountess 
Townshend, by V. Green, 450 guineas. At an 
anonymous sale on March 28, a first state, with 
wide margin, of the Hon. Mrs. Stanhope, by J. R. 
Smith, realised 410 guineas, 

A few engravings after pictures by George 
Romney were in the Blyth sale, the highest 
price being 170 guineas: paid for a first state of 
Henrietta Countess of Warwick, by J. R. Smith, 
whilst the same engraver’s rendering of Louisa 
Lady Stormont brought 165 guineas; and Miss 
Frances Woodley, by J. Walker, 150 guineas; on 
June 4, Emma Lady Hamilton, after the same 
artist, by J. Jones, finely printed in colours, sold 
for 230 guineas; whilst on July 11, Lady Isabella 
Hamilton, also after Romney, by J. Walker, first 
state, realised 420 guineas. Mr. Blyth’s series 
of engravings after J. Hoppner included Lady 
Mildmay and child, by W. Say, proof, 360 guineas ; 
the well-known pair, “ Juvenile Retirement” and 
“Children Bathing,” respectively portraits of the 





OLD CHELSEA FIGURES. 


SOLD AT THE THYNNE SALE FOR 180 GUINEAS 
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PAIR OF OLD CHELSEA SEAUX. 


SOLO AT THE THYNNE SALE FOR 420 GUINEAS. 


Douglas children and the Hoppner children, open 
letter proofs, by J. Ward, 360 guineas; other 
engravings after Hoppner included the daughters 
of Sir Thomas Frankland, by W. Ward, 320 
guineas (Feb. 19); “The Setting Sun,” portraits 
of the Godsall children, by J. Young, 220 guineas 
on the same day; and Lady Manners, by C. 
Turner—a most brilliant proof before all letters 
of the beautiful picture which realised 14,050 
guineas—£200, at Sotheby’s, on June 29, A first 
state of Mrs. Cosway, after Maria Cosway, by 
Valentine Green, sold on July 11 for 220 guineas ; 
and a very finely-printed example in colours of 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, after R. Cosway, by J. Condé, 
was sold at Sotheby’s on November 30, 1900, for 
£165; the Hon. Mrs. O’Neill, after W. Peters, by J.R, 
Smith, was in the Blyth collection, and realised 
the very high sum of 225 guineas; Almeria (Mrs. 
Meymott), after J. Opie, by the same engraver, 
finely printed in colours, sold for 285 guineas on 
April 30. Engravings after G. Morland, printed 
in colours, exhibit a distinctly upward tendency, 
and very many examples have gone well into 
three figures. A few only can be here specified : 
eg. “The Pledge of Love,” by W. Ward, in 
colours, 290 guineas, the same uncoloured, 50 
guineas ; the well-known pair, “ St. James’s Park ” 
and “A Tea-Garden,” by F. D. Soiron, finely 
printed in colours, before the borders, 290 guineas, 
at Sir W. Fraser’s sale, December 5, 1900; 
and “Constancy” and “ Variety,” by W. Ward, 
another pair in colours, 200 guineas. An un- 
usually fine set of “The Cries of London,” after 
F. Wheatley, in colours, with wide margins, sold 
for 1,000 guineas on June 11, as against the 
previous record of 810 guineas; and on July 4 
a set of The Months, in colours, after W, 
Hamilton, by Bartolozzi and Gardiner, went for 
235 guineas. Mention only can be made of Mr. 
H. A. Blyth’s very complete collection of en- 
gravings after the works of Landseer, and other 
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modern etchings and engravings (March 19-20, 
319 lots, £3,641), the highest price for a Landseer 
being 165 guineas paid for an artist’s proof, 
signed by the painter, of “ Hunters at Grass ;” 
and 150 guineas for “1814,” after Meissonier, by 
J. Jacquet, a remarque proof, signed by the 
painter ; and to the choice collection of etchings 
and engravings by and after the old masters 
formed by the late Mr. James Reiss (May 6-11, 
793 lots, £10,759), when a third state of Rem- 
brandt’s “ Burgomaster Six” realised £540. 
Apart from minor properties, three consider- 
able collections of porcelain have been sold— 
considerable that is in the sense of importance 
rather than of extent. These were: the late Mr. 
Dudley Ward Macdonald’s old English porcelain, 
the finest of its kind dispersed for many years 
(Nov. 26-28, 1900; 452 lots, £8,679 12s.); Mr. C. 
Wentworth Wass’s old English porcelain (Feb. 27, 
168 lots, £1,791); and Lord Henry Thynne’s Old 
Chelsea (July 12, 48 lots, £12,556). The honours 
of the season may be distinctly and emphatically 
claimed for Old Chelsea, for at the Thynne sale 
a pair of vases and covers of scroll form, beauti- 
fully painted, each with four subjects of figures 
regaling, smoking, and dancing to a violin player, 
15} in. high, formerly in the collection of the 
Countess of Carnarvon, fetched 3,050 guineas (as 
against 2,900 guineas on July 11, 1899); and a 
pair of vases of similar form and design, 15 in. 
high, with four subjects of children representing 
the Seasons, and a pair of beakers, en suite, 13 in. 
high, also with subjects of children, £5,400. Both 
these lots were purchased by Mr. Harding. In 
the same sale there were: a two-handled bowl 
and cover, painted with Watteau figures, 6} in. 
high, 205 guineas (bought by Mr. Litchfield); a 
pair of seaux, painted with peasant children in 
the style of Boucher, 6} in. high, 420 guineas, 
purchased by Mr. A. Wertheimer; a pair of 
figures of Chinese male and female musicians, 
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113 in. high, 180 guineas (Mr. Harding); and a 
pair of candelabra of scroll design, with nozzles 
and branches for three lights, 164 in. high, 360 
guineas (Messrs. Duveen). The Hope-Edwardes 
collection included two important lots of Old 
Chelsea, a set of three vases, dark-blue ground, 
decorated with butterflies and other insects in 
gold, each vase finely painted with exotic birds in 
colours, 11} in. high, 1,000 guineas, and an écuelle, 
cover and stand, finely painted with six subjects 
of children in a landscape in the style of Watteau, 
520 guineas; whilst on June 6 a pair of heart- 
shaped vases and covers, of mottled dark-blue 
ground, with branches of jessamine in relief, each 
painted with two classical subjects, 10 in. high, 
sold for 640 guineas. 

Old Worcester was also fairly plentiful during 
the season, and many choice pieces were included 
in the Macdonald collection, notably a set of 
three vases, painted with exotic birds and 
foliage on apple-green ground, the centre vase, 
7} in., and the pair, 6] in. high, 335 guineas; a 
vase-shaped coffee-pot, with dark-blue and scale- 
pattern ground, painted with Watteau figures, 
birds, etc., 300 guineas—this is illustrated in 
Litchfield’s “ Pottery and Porcelain” (p. 320); at 


the Wass sale a set of three vases and covers, 
and a pair of beakers, painted with dragons, etc., 
in the Oriental taste, the centre vase, 10 in., the 
pair, 7 in., and the beakers, 63 in. high, realised 
200 guineas, and a cylindrical tankard, painted 
with exotic birds, 4} in. high, 55 guineas. At the 
Cockshut sale, March 22, a jug of unusual size, 
painted with exotic birds, trees, and insects, dark- 
blue scale-pattern ground, 11} in. high, sold 
for 265 guineas; and on the same day a pair of 
hexagonal-shaped vases and covers, each finely 
painted with exotic birds and foliage, 14} in. high, 
sold for 810 guineas; a smaller pair, with similar 
decoration, 11} in. high, 250 guineas; and another 
vase of the same form, similarly painted in two 
large and several smaller panels, dark-blue scale 
ground, 15} in. high, from the Trapnell collection, 
realised 400 guineas. Mention may ke here made 
of a set of three vases of the very rare Longton 
Hall pottery, 11 in. and 103 in., which realised 
230 guineas on March 23. The most important 
of the Battersea articles was an enamel casket, 
finely painted with river scenes, figures, and 
animals in three large panels and two smaller 
panels, pink ground, 8} in. long, 5 in. high, which 
sold for 285 guineas on June 25. 


(To be continued.) 


AN HISTORICAL COLLECTION OF OLD STUFFS. 


“T°HE history of ancient stuffs 
from the point of view of 
design is a fascinating study 
when it is systematically under- 
taken. It reveals so much beauty, 
ingenuity, technical knowledge, 
and grasp of design, that few 
who have not followed up the 
subject but will be amazed at 
the richness of the reward await- 
ing the inquirer. The visitor to 
the courts of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum can obtain a fair 
idea of the historical value of 
such a study; but it is seldom 
that the private student attempts 
a properly classified collection 
such as may be of real utility. 
Opportunities are few, the cost 
is considerable, and means of 
identification present frequent 
difficulty. 
Madame Isabelle Errera* has 


* “Qollection d’Etoffes Anciennes, 
réunies et décrites.” Par Mme. Isabelle 


Fic. 1—GOLD CLOTH, DECORATED WITH 





‘‘Loopeo” RED VELVET AND GOLD. 


applied herself successfully to 
such a study and such a collec- 
tion; and having brought it to- 
gether, she has catalogued and 
illustrated every specimen, and 
presented the whole. to the Musée 
du Cinquantenaire of Brussels. 
The result is extremely curious 
and interesting, and valuable as 
well—valuable to designers, to 
artists, and to those who delight 
in identifying details in the works 
of the Old Masters. Beginning 
at the fourth century, these 400 
specimens cover the ground 
nominally up to the present day ; 
but the most complete and 
elaborate portion of the book 
deals with the twelfth to the 
eighteenth centuries. The volume 
is, in some sense, a companion 


Errera. Catalogue orné de 420 illus- 
trations. (Brussels: Falk fils. 1901. 
40 frs.) 


SPANISH OR ITALIAN SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Used by Bronzino in his Portrait of "Eleonora of Toledo,” in Hertford House. 
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Fia. 2.—GOLD CLOTH AND RED VELVET. 
ITALIAN. EARLY SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

Used by Moroni in hia ‘' Portrait of a Little 

Girl,” in the Cremona Gallery. 


to Mr. Alan Cole’s “Ornament in European 
Silks,” Fischbach’s “ Geschichte der Textilkunst,” 
and similar works. It is not exactly by an ex- 
pert; it is the work of an enthusiastic amateur, 
well-informed, and generous in expenditure in 
the interests of her pursuit. The result is 
altogether charming, and the amount of know- 
ledge displayed considerable. 

But it is most curious and interesting in the 
manner in which it establishes the identity of 
many of these pieces with the textiles painted in 
celebrated masterpieces by great artists, while 
showing the period to which the specimens belong. 


Fia. 3.—SILK AND BLUE THREAD, DECORATED WITH 
GOLD. FOURTEENTH TO FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 

Used by Ottaviano Nelli in his Picture, 

“The Burial of the Virgin,” in Foligno, 


Thus we have here (Fig. 1) a piece of the sixteenth 
century Spanish material of gold cloth and red 
velvet which the Princess Eleonora of Toledo 
wore when Bronzino painted her (in the pictures 
in the Uffizi and the Wallace Collection). Again, 
in the Cremona Gallery is a portrait of a little 
girl by Moroni, whose dress is of the material 
here shown (Fig. 2); and the example in silk 
and blue thread with gold (Fig. 3) was the model 
for the pall in Ottaviano Nelli’s picture of “The 
Burial of the Virgin,” now in the Communal 
Palace of Foligno (about 1430). The book, admir- 
ably produced, is full of interesting suggestions, 
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THE STREET SINGERS.—1. 


By the late Alfred Ronner. (Showing his method of drawing silhouette cross- 





hatched, in such a way as to express distance and aerial perspective 
—see p. 96.) 























THE STREET SINGERS.—2 


By the late Alfred Ronner. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





[245] JAN VAN EYCK— PHOTOGRAPHS OF HIS PIC- 
TURES.—Can you give me a list of Van Eyck’s pictures 
of which photographs can easily be obtained from the 
recognised publishers ?—PHILLIPE LEBRUN. 

«’s The principal are the following. (For con- 
venience, the Berlin Photographic Co. is marked 
“B.P.C.,” Hanftaeng] ‘H.,” and Braun “B.”) 
London National Gallery: (1) Arnolfini and his 
Wife (H., B.P.C., and B.); (2) Man’s Portrait (H.); 
(3) Man’s Portrait (H.). Louvre: (4) ‘‘ Vierge au 
Donateur” (B.), Dresden: (5) Altarpiece (H.); (6) 
Triptych (B.); (7) Virgin and Child (B,). Florence, 
Uffizi: (8) Adoration of the Kings (B.). Brussels : 
(9) Adoration of the Kings (H.). Antwerp: (10) St. 
Barbara (B.). Berlin: (11) Man with a Gilliflower 
(B. and H.); (12) Head of Christ (B. and H.); (13) 
Christ as King of Kings (H.); (14) Virgin (H.); (15) 
Virgin and Child in the Church (H.). This does not 
include the pictures painted by Jan and Hubert 
van Eyck in conjunction, nor the known copies and 
imitations, 


[246] WOOD ENGRAVING DIRECT FROM NATURE.—It 
is sometimes asserted that engravers on wood and metal, 
when they become very proficient, are able to engrave 
direct on their material. Is this really the case ?—AN 
AMATEUR ENGRAVER. 

«*s Certainly. Several masters of their arts have 
worked direct from nature. Thus the American 
artist Mr. Elbridge Kingsley would seat himself in 
the woods and engrave direct upon the block the 
trees before him, with exquisite grace, with delibera- 
tion, and with refinement—as if the whole compo- 
sition had been planned out beforehand. Monsieur 
A. Lepére has done the same in the Forest of 
Fontainebleau; moreover, his great block of Parlia- 
ment Square, Westminster, which appeared in Black 
and White in 1891, was engraved direct on the spot, a 
four-wheeled cab being used as astudio. Itis hardly 
necessary to refer to the beautiful plates etched by 
Sir Seymour Haden direct from nature, the artist 
bending over his work and etching the plate as it lay 
in the bath of acid. 





REPLIES. 


[247] IDENTITY OF PORTRAIT AND PAINTER.—Is it 
possible that this picture is by Pisanello? The inscription, 
which is evidently printed upside down, and is not per- 
haps quite accurately drawn, suggests PISANI. There is 
a medal by Pisanello (Cecilia Virgo Filia Johannis 
Francisci Primi Marchonis Mantue) which is almost 
identical in the dress and the hair, and similar in type 
of face; this, however, is dated 1447, some twenty-nine 
years earlier than the picture.—GEORGE CLAUSEN, 
(A.R.A.). 

ALTARPIECE BY LUINI.— May I be allowed to 
point out (though doubtless others have already done 
so) that the subject which Mr. Williamson describes in 
his note on Luini’s altarpiece in this month’s Magazine 
is clearly ‘‘Christ and the two Disciples at Emmaus,” 
in which medieval artists almost invariably depicted 
Christ in the habit of a pilgrim? A well-known instance 


is Fra Bartolommeo’s fresco in San Marco at Florence. 
The treatment was apparently due to the use of the 
word “ peregrinus ” in the Latin rendering of the passage, 
** Art thou only a stranger in Jerusalem ?” The beckon- 
ing action of the other figure obviously accompanies the 
words, ‘‘ Abide with us, for it is toward evening.” The 
subject, too, follows in natural sequence the scenes de- 
picted on the other panels of the predella.—FRANK A. 
SMALLPEICE. 





NOTE. 


IDENTIFICATION OF UCCELLO'S SO-CALLED “SANT 
EGIDIO” IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY.—Mr. Herbert P. 
Horne, in the course of an able and profoundly inter- 
esting article in the October number of The Monthly 
Review, has satisfactorily established the true significance 
of asubject which has long puzzled inquirers—namely, 
that of Uccello’s ‘* Battle of Sant Egidio” in the National 
Gallery. It must have struck every student that this 
picture—which has been designated as perhaps the 
earliest example in Italian art in which a contemporary 
event was portrayed—was executed nevertheless many 
years after the alleged incident represented. Further- 
more, no identification of the banner was ever achieved, 
and no clear explanation of the action of the figures was 
offered. The official catalogue, it is true, has given an 
interpretation, but the attempt has been convincing to 
no one. During his long sojourn in Italy Mr. Horne 
has used his opportunities, and has solved the mystery 
beyond all shadow of doubt. In the course of it he 
flings his stone at the directors of the Gallery, who have 
lightly adopted and accepted an explanation without 
testing it thoroughly and discovering how far it is the 
true one. The reply is simple enough: until the directors 
of the National Gallery find the leisure which Mr. Horne 
has enjoyed to expatriate themselves long enough to 
burrow into facts, to search archives, inventories, and 
the like, and follow clues in various cities for every 
picture in their charge, so long will they be at the 
mercy of the critics, and so long will they have to de- 
pend upon such devotion, intelligence, and knowledge 
as have been manifested by Mr. Horne in his recent 
labours. The director cannot leave his post to follow 
up historical inquiries ; he must look after other business, 
while the scholars of the art world bring their talents 
to his aid and to that of the country. 

Mr. Horne easily sweeps aside the belief that it is the 
Battle of S. Egidio, with Carlo Malatesta and his 
nephew Galeazzo, that forms the subject of the picture. 
That battle was fought in 1416. Mr. Horne then shows, 
in much detail, with great elaboration and irresistible 
force, that our picture is one of the three which were 
painted as decorations for the palace ‘built by Michel- 
0zzo Michelozzi for Cosimo de’ Medici” (now the Palazzo 
Riccardi), and that the work, the left-hand one of the 
three, represented The Rout of San Romano, on the 
Ist June, 1432, by Niccold Manrucci da Tolentino, 
who is shown directing the attack, when the Florentine 
forces overthrew Bernardino della Carda, commanding 
the Sienese. It would be unfair to deal with the matter 
more fully here; but we would refer every art historian 
to the review in question for the admirable exposition, 
fully docwmenté, of this most interesting discovery. 
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The NE of the most important public 
King Alfred memorials of recent years is that 
Statue which has recently been erected at 
at Winchester. Winchester, to commemorate the mil- 
lenary of the death of King Alfred. It 
is in the form of a colossal bronze figure of the great 
Saxon monarch, and is the work of Mr. Hamo Thorny- 
croft, R.A., and Winchester is to be congratulated on 
now having in this memorial and the statue of Queen 
Victoria by Mr. Alfred Gilbert, R.A., two of the most 
typical works of modern memorial sculpture in the 
country. The figure of the King is necessarily a purely 
ideal one, as no portraits of him exist in any form. The 
artist’s endeavour was, therefore, to typify as closely as 
possible the character and aspirations of our national hero. 
King Alfred’s two leading aims were to rid his country 
of the pagan Norsemen and to advance Christianity and 
civilisation among his people. The artist has therefore 
represented him with uplifted sword—the hilt symbolising 
the cross—addressing his countrymen. As the father 
and protector of his people he is given a shield, and 
to represent the simplicity of the age in which he lived 
his statue is placed on a great half-hewn monolith, 
which rests upon a huge horizontal unhewn rock 
cropping out of a barrow-like grass mound. The whole 
work is encircled by a massive granite curb, which 
separates it from the traffic of the Broadway of the 
City. The statue is two and a half times the size of 
nature, the total height being forty feet. The granite 
monolith pedestal weighs forty tons. 
THE celebrations for the fourth centenary 
The Cellini of Benvenuto Cellini have resulted in a 
Memorial. lasting memorial in the form of a bronze 
bust, which has been very appropriately 
placed in the centre of the Ponte Vecchio, a place sacred 
to the goldsmith’s art. The fétes which were planned 
for November, 1900, were not really held till the spring 
of this year, when various interesting exhibitions con- 
nected with gold and metal work were held. A prize 
of 2,000 francs was offered by the Treasury in a competi- 
tion for the best design for a new coinage with the head 
of King Victor Emmanuel III. The precious gold dinner 
service made by Cellini and other fine gold and silver 
work of his era were open to public inspection in the 
Palazzo Pitti. The National Library showed a case full 
of letters and documents written by, or relative to, the 
king of goldsmiths. In Rome also some celebrations 
were held, and the Roman goldsmiths sent a commission 
to place a laurel wreath on Cellini’s tomb in Santa Croce 
at Florence. The memorial bust was executed at the 
cost of the Florentine goldsmiths, who have inscribed 
on it: ‘* BENVENUTO CELLINI, MAESTRO GLI ORAFI DI 
FIRENZE.” It was modelled by Professor Raffaele 
Romanelli, and fused by Pietro Lippi, of Pistoja. It is 
a spirited work, full of the rugged virility which marked 
the character of Cellini, and only falls short of the still 
more characteristic portrait by Vasari in the frescoes of 
the Palazzo Vecchio, where he is drawn contending 
with Francesco di Ser Jacopo. This, which is considered 
the only authentic portrait, is engraved in the copy of 
the Autobiography, published by Professor Orazio 
Bacci, from the original MS. in the Laurentian Library. 
The pedestal which supports the bust on the Ponte 


Vecchio is of red Verona marble, with profuse Renais- 
sance grotesque ornamentation in bronze, designed by 
the sculptor Egisto Orlandini, aided by the brothers 
Filippi. The decoration, to say the truth, is a little over- 
laden; there are masks, monsters, demons, and griffons, 
wreaths of fruit and flowers, and shell basins, for the 
pedestal is utilised as a fountain. The fine railings 
which surround it are of beaten iron, with bronze finials 
made by the mechanic Giovanni Naldi and his son, from 
a design by Professor Mariano Coppedé. Our illustration 
was taken on the day of the unveiling of the bust, 
when the goldsmiths placed a wreath in honour of their 
illustrious prototype. 

Muc# indignation has been expressed at 


French the latest outrage committed by a French 
“Caricature caricaturist against England and against 
Art.” decency. But the public should understand 


that, in spite of appearances, the gentlemen 
of France look with strong disapproval upon these antics 
and offensive singeries. It is the misfortune of the 
governing classes of France that they are not only 
powerless to deal with the evil, but that they have 
groundlessly seemed to approve this flinging of filth. 
Monsieur Willette, whose ‘‘ V’la les Angliches” was 
an outlet to his vitriolic and vindictive hatred, received 
from the Duc d’Orléans a celebrated letter of approval. 
After Monsieur Caran d’Ache, whom our Prince of 
Wales had favoured with his notice, had published a 
similar “album” hardly less calumniatory, Monsieur 
Léandre issued a caricature of Queen Victoria grossly 
offensive, and was forthwith rewarded, as it seemed, 
with the Legion of Honour. But the fact was that 
the artist had previously been awarded the distinction, 
and the offence and the subsequent honour were 
an unfortunate coincidence. Now M. Jean Veber has 
equalled, if he has not surpassed, previous grossness, 
libels, and malignancies in the inconceivable insults and 
filth he has flung at our dead Queen and our present 
King in the number of L’Assiette au Beurre called “ Les 
Camps de Reconcentration au Transvaal,” which is the 
more inexcusable by reason of the misrepresentation 
made of the official War Office despatches. The French 
Government has tried in vain to prosecute the artist: 
it can make out ‘‘no case,” probably because it left un- 
punished Veber’s equally abominable grossness towards 
the German Emperor a couple of years ago. Those 
drawings were actually shown in a Bond Street exhibi- 
tion a little while back; it is probable that the 
denunciation they then received at the hands of the 
British Press embittered the satirist. But the public 
who asks, “Has France lost all sense of truth and 
decency, to say nothing of generosity and chivalry, that 
she suffers this display of foulness and of venom ?” must 
be reminded that she suffers in her honour more than we 
do, and that, in point of fact, if she can show us no 
caricaturists who can use their pencils to show things 
as they are in South Africa, even without betraying 
friendship to this country, she has one or two graphic 
humourists who did their duty at the time of the 
Dreyfus affair, and braved the results of not pandering 
to low instincts thirsty for vengeance. Revenge gives 
birth to many outrages; but love of money brings 
forth worse abominations. 
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Exhibitions.— THE annual exhibition of students’ work 

The at the Queen’s Square institution showed 
Royal Female a distinct advance in several departments 
School of Art. on that of previous years. This is specially 


noticeable in the section of applied design, 
and the directors of the school are to be commended 
for giving it more prominent attention. In a compe- 
tition for designs for Carrick-ma-Cross lace there were 
some excellent drawings, and the set by Miss ISABEL 
CHILD, which gained the first prize, was run very 
closely by those of the other competitors. The Queen’s 
Gold Medal was awarded to Miss RosAMOND WATSON 
for a design for silk brocade hangings, but several of 
the other competitors showed a greater appreciation 
for colour in their drawing. Miss ALICE WEATHERLEY’S 
design was excellent, as was also that for a dress 
brocade. Miss I. CHILD was successful again with a 
design for a damask table-cloth, noteworthy for ori- 
ginality and taste. Another class which appears to 
be doing good work is that for wood-carving. The 
specimens of work shown were more numerous and of 
a higher quality than in previous exhibitions, and here 
again the students are encouraged to prepare their own 
designs, with good results. The more ornamental side 
of the school work, however, still occupies the greater 
part of the exhibition. These carefully executed water- 
colour studies of figures and still life must claim a great 
share of the students’ time without being of much 
service tothem. The vacation prize competition draw- 
ings, for the most part landscape sketches, are far more 
practical and interesting. The first prize in this section 
was awarded to Miss E. M. BuraEss—one of the most 
generally successful of the students—ror some charming 
drawings. This student was also awarded the Mercers’ 
Scholarship for figure drawing, and a National Bronze 
Medal for a drawing from the antique. The other 
principal prizes are the Queen’s Scholarship, awarded to 
Miss BERTHA SMITH, and the National Gilchrist Scholar- 
ship—an open competition which was gained by Miss 
ANNIE GLAZIER, of Manchester. In the National Com- 
petitions the school gained two bronze medals and four 
book prizes, three of the latter for applied design. 
THE rival Photographic Exhibitions were 


The more alike this year than they have ever 
Photographic been. Several exhibitors contributed to 
Exhibitions. each, and in one or two instances were 


represented by the same prints. The 
Salon contained more good genuine photographic 
work and less of the so-called “art” photography, 
while the Royal Society admitted more of the latter 
than we remember having seen in the exhibition before. 
At the Salon the portrait work of Mr. HoLLYEr, Mr. 
Craic ARMAN, and Mr. RALPH W. RoBINSON stands out 
clearly above all other, and in landscape the beautiful 
prints of Mr. A. HorsLeY HInTon, Mr. J. GALE, and Mr. 
CHARLES H. L. EMANUEL offer a direct and successful 
challenge to the blurred effects exhibited by Mr. GEORGE 
DAVISON and others. Mr. DAVISON showed at the Salon 
what purported to be a view of Whitby, which afforded 
an interesting comparison with a straightforward 
photograph of the same picturesque harbour by Mr. 
RAwLInGs at the Royal Society—the latter was recog- 
nisable, but the other was not. There is still the craze 
among a section of photographers for making their 
prints appear something different to what they really 
are. One of the most startling this year is Mr. W. 
CROOKE, who at the Salon presents a portrait of 
the late “Thomas Aitchison, Esq.,” in the guise of an 
old engraving, with mount and frame complete, and to 
carry the illusion still further the giass has apparently 
been cut with a diamond to represent a crack! Asa 


photograph the portrait s excellent, but in this presenta- 
tion it is irritating and absurd. One of the best prints 
in the exhibitions was that of “The Quarry Team,” 
by Mr. ARCHIBALD COCHRANE, at the Royal Society— 
it was excellent as a composition and a photograph. 
We must again smile at the affectation of calling a 
photograph of a group of blossoms ‘a design.” The 
offence was committed this year at the New Gallery 
Exhibition; the mere framing of three prints from 
the same negative was entitled “A Design for a 
Frieze.” 


The Study and Criticism of Italian Art. By 
Bernhard Berenson. Illustrated. (G. Bell 
& Sons. 1901. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. BERENSON is always an interesting critic—a critic 
gifted with imagination (not always a desirable quality), 
with an amiable talent for denunciation. The latter 
he turns upon himself in condemning the first of his 
chapters—that on ‘‘ Correggio”—as being crude, juvenile, 
and crassly Morellian, yet (the pretty pride of it!) 
better informed than most writers could have produced. 
We are not disposed to quarrel with any of these 
claims; but it is strange to read of the author's early 
disillusionment as to the study of art history—how he 
finds the vanity and uselessness of basing one’s know- 
ledge on the studies of former (very fallible) inquirers. 
The wonder is that so keen and perspicacious a student 
did not find out long before the true path—that is to say, 
the wholly independent method of study, unbiased by 
the opinions of others. It is for the truly original and 
powerful mind to form his judgment on the pictures 
which are there to be judged, not on what Morelli 
thought, or Frizzoni proclaims, or Richter denies— 
except, of course, for the sake of discussion or the love 
of argument. At the same time, it is not, as Mr. 
Berenson hints, unworthy to study a picture’s history 
from outside testimony as well as from internal evidence. 
It is, of course, the paint that must be witness-in-chief ; 
but documentary evidence may not improperly be 
called, to bring confirmation or offer contradiction to 
the conclusions of a critic’s eyes and mind—or even, that 
critic not being available, temporarily to replace them. 
The two chief chapters in the book deal with Botticelli. 
The first attempts to localise and discover the author of 
many of the pictures which are commonly attributed to 
Botticelli, but which, while strongly resembling each 
other, cannot be said to be by the great Sandro in spite 
of the marked points of contact. A very interesting 
working out of the anonymous painter, whom he calls 
the “‘ Amico di Sandro,” brings the critic to the belief 
that he may be no other than Berto Linaiuolo. It is 
easier, and more satisfying too, to agree with Mr. 
Berenson than to challenge him; for we have all felt 
that these pictures were by an unknown painter whom 
we had no means of identifying. Mr. Berenson’s 
attribution is very likely correct: it is undeniably 
interesting. By the way, we must deny his statement 
that the Louvre study for ‘Tobias and the Archangels,” 
opposite page 50, is for the picture in the Turin Gallery. 
It is clearly the study for the kindred picture in Florence, 
as a careful comparison of the feet of the Archangel and 
the booted legs of Tobias convincingly proves. It is 
curious that Mr. Berenson makes no allusion to the 
similar subject in the National Gallery (No. 781) which 
another inquirer has been studying with conclusions 
other than those of Mr. Berenson. Quite as interesting 
as this chapter is that entitled ‘Originals by Giorgione,” 
which we have unfortunately no space to deal with; but 
all who are interested in the history of art may be 
recommended to peruse these pages, in the certainty 
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that they will find in them much matter that is thought- 
ful and suggestive. 


Six Lectures Delivered to the Students of the Royal 
Academy of London, 1901. By Val C. Prinsep, 
R.A., Professor of Painting. (Privately printed. 
1901.) 


Those who heard these singularly able lectures will 
be glad to see them again in this handsome form--well 
printed and illustrated. Mr. Prinsep is one of the 
wide-minded members of the Academy, who, although 
committed to a certain style of painting themselves, 
look with sympathy on the new demonstrations of art 
by the younger men of the day so long as they do 
not manifest contempt for the masters of the past. The 
most remarkable note struck in these scholarly essays 
is the independence and fearlessness of the speaker. 
He succeeds in making the history of the development 
of art of real and vivid interest, palpitating with life. 
Here and there a statement may be challenged, but as 
a whole the lectures are altogether admirable. The 
lecturer took as his subjects: ‘‘The Rise and Apogee of 
Art,” “Sunset and Sunrise,” ‘“‘The Renaissance,” ‘‘ From 
Titian to Sir Joshua,” “Struggle after Nature,” and 
“Art up to Date.” The pages are leavened with 
anecdote and epigram. 


Conversations of James Northcote, R.A., with James 
Ward, on Art and Artists. Edited by Ernest 
Fletcher. Mlustrated. (Methuen. 1901. 10s, 6d.) 


Mr. Fletcher was well advised by Mr. Ruskin to 
publish this last volume (it may be presumed) of James 
Northcote’s tabletalk. Indeed, we are told that it was 
Mr. Ruskin’s intention to edit it himself had his health 
not given way with his last illness. The volume is 
full of what might be called anecdotal criticism, full of 
charm, interest, and information ; and what is of more 
importance to art students (whether of the technique 
or the history of painting), it displays the working 
of a painter’s strong mind when exercised in criticism. 
Northcote had knowledge, humour, common-sense, and 
power of sarcasm and of satire; and they are all dis- 
played here, as well as the little weaknesses that some- 
times seem to set off, as with a foil, a fine and luminous 
character. The book is illustrated with plates of many 
of the pictures on which Northcote discourses. It all 
seems ancient history; yet it has vivid truth as strik- 
ing to-day as in the years it first flashed on James 
Ward and his friends. 


Brunelleschi. By Leader Scott. 
Sons. 1901. 5s.) 


In the new volume of ‘“‘ The Great Masters” series the 
very competent pen of ‘ Leader Scott” deals sympa- 
thetically with the great Italian architect, whose cupola 
on the Duomo of Florence, with the story of the master’s 
great invention, and struggle, and triumph, is a subject 
forming one of the most romantic recitals in the history 
of art. We have had ‘‘ lives” of Brunelleschi before—at 
least in Italian and German; but now we have a little 
handbook which sets before the English reader practi- 
cally all that there is to know of him. Of course, the 
early period of his life is still a mystery, but the master 
is adequately treated from the general reader’s point of 
view. We have him as a youth; then as a sculptor who 
turns to the ancients for light on architectural problems, 
and conceives the building of the great dome of Florence, 
which seems to rise before our eyes, in spite of the most 
bitter opposition that artist ever had to encounter. 
Then we see the master as city architect, as church- 
builder, palace-builder, fort-builder; and we see, too, 


Illustrated. (Bell & 


the force into which he developed. A useful catalogue 
of his works, in sculpture and architecture, concludes 
the volume. 


A Popular Handbook to the National Gallery.—Vol. I. : 
Foreign Schools; Vol. II.: British Schools (in- 
cluding the Tate Gallery). By Edward T. Cook. 
(Macmillan. 1901. 10s. net each.) 

This sixth edition of a most popular work has been 
re-arranged, cast into two volumes, and printed on thin 
paper, with a result entirely satisfactory to those for 
whom the book is intended. It has been revised 
throughout, and former opinions in some respects 
modified in the light of recent expertise. Mr. Cook, 
who certainly knows well the feelings of a gallery 
visitor, seems to us to give certain quotations from 
the poets which might be spared, although they 
assuredly embellish his text. We do not agree that 
the so-called Holbein “Madonna” at Dresden is a 
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THE CELLINI MEMORIAL AT FLORENCE. 
By Professor Raffaele Romanelli, 


“replica” of that at Darmstadt; it isa copy. And we 
agree with Count Plunkett thatjthe ‘‘Mars and Venus” 
by Botticelli represents, not ‘“‘The Song of the Tourna- 
ment,” as Dr. Richter believes,' but the ‘“‘ Marriage of 
Alexander.” But these are small points in two volumes 
of inexhaustible interest, of accumulated facts, com- 
-piled and arranged with knowledge, taste, and scholar- 
ship. The popularity of the book will be increased by 
the new attention that has been given to it. 


Fairy Tales. From the Swedish of Baron G. Djurklon. 
Translated by H. L. Braekstad. With Illustrations 
by Th. Kittelsen, Erik Werenskiold, and Carl 
Larsson. (Heinemann. 1901.) 

Mr. Braekstad has introduced more of his country’s 
delightful tales. The illustrations by the different hands 
are mostly clever and powerful. Mr. Werenskiold has 
evidently studied the work of Charles Keene. The book 
is a welcome addition to our collection of imported fairy 
stories and fairy illustrations. 


The Soul of a Cat and Other Stories. By Margaret 
Benson. With Illustrations by Henriette Ronner. 
(Heinemann. 1901.) 

A little book, adorned with inimitable studies of cats 
and kittens, by Madame Henriette Ronner. This lady is, 
perhaps, more at home in oils than in ink, yet here we 
see all her wonderful felicity and sympathy. The stories 
are of quite unusual charm, displaying observation not 
less keen than that of the artist, allied to much dainti- 
ness and humour. The book deserves more attention 
than its size might suggest. The authoress is unusually 
well endowed. 

WE cannot pass over in silence the new work in 
course of issue by Cassell & Co., entitled “‘ The Nation’s 
Pictures,” which renders in colour-facsimile (by the 


three-colour process) many of the most popular pictures 
by modern artists, now in the public possession in either 
National or Municipal Galleries. The reproductions (of 
which four are given in each part at an almost nominal 
price) are extremely good. The possibility of such work 
may be considered one of the marvels of the age, apart 
from the cheapness of production. The whole, which is 
put forward with much taste, will certainly acquire an 
enormous circulation. 

In “ Living London” (Cassell & Co.) we have a new 
serial which sets before the reader a panorama of London 
as it is, and as it breathes and works, with many illus- 
trations—not all of them, happily, photographic. Mr. 
Gordon Browne’s large plate, which is given with the 
first number, is not only a clever condensation of 
London life as seen at Piccadilly Circus, but it is 
fuller of humour and observation than such things are 
apt to be. 

WE have also received Mr. Walter Jerrold’s new 
edition of DoUGLAS JERROLD’s immortal Caudle Lectures 
(Brimley Johnson), the main interest of which is the 
reprinting in its pages all the original illustrations on 
wood that were made for it—Charles Keene’s, Leech’s, 
and Richard Doyle’s. 


In respect to the Arbroath College, to 
Miscellanea. which full reference was made in our Sep- 

tember number, it may be mentioned that 
the directors have reconsidered the question of giving 
clothes in addition to board and lodging to the students, 
and have come to the conclusion that it is neither to 
the interest nor dignity of the students to receive 
clothing. We make this statement by request of the 
Governor of the college. 

A very noteworthy publication on the Sistine Chapel 
is in course of issue by the house of Bruckmann, of 
Munich. It is produced under a grant voted by the 
Reichstag, and is in every sense a monumental work. 
Every detail of this great achievement of Italian genius 
is to be dealt with in some form of illustration, and the 
reproductions, whether in chromo-lithography, photo- 
gravure, photo-lithography, or half-tone process, are as 
perfect as they can be. The work is to be in two 
volumes, of which the first is already issued. 

M. ALFRED RONNER has recently died in 
Obituary. Brussels. He was the son of Madame Henriette 

Ronner, the celebrated painter of cats, and 
an artist of distinct originality. He was a pupil of the 
Brussels Academy and was awarded all the first prizes 
during his course of study. The promise thus given of 
a successful career was unfortunately interfered with 
by ill-health, which prevented his working continuously 
as an oil painter. He was an excellent draughtsman, 
and among his happiest efforts was a series of silhouettes 
in perspective, a distinctly novel and interesting method 
of pen-and-ink drawing (see pp. 90 and 91). 

The death has occurred, at the age of 65, of Don 
Luis ALVAREZ, the director of the Prado Museum in 
Madrid, and one of the foremost Spanish painters of 
our time. He was born in Madrid in 1836, and in 1860 
obtained the Prix de Rome. The following year, whilst 
he was at the Spanish Academy in Rome, he gained 
considerable success at the Florence Exhibition with a 
picture of “Calpurnia’s Dream.” He stayed in Rome 
for some years, where he painted some of his most 
notable works. Amongst these are “The Carnival 
on the Prado, 1880,” ‘‘The Marriage of a Roman 
Princess,” ‘Figaro and Bartolo,” “The Chair of 
Philip II,” and “The Embarkation of Queen Amédée at 
Spezzia.” In 1898 he succeeded Don Francisco Pradilla 
as director of the Prado Museum. 
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THE HAYFIELD 


By Arnesby Brown, 


OUR RISING ARTISTS: 


By A. L. 


HE school to which Mr. Arnesby Brown 
belongs is one that has a long and 
honourable record in this country. It has never 
lacked able and accomplished followers, and 
has added to the sum of our native art much 
that is supremely interesting and important. 
The secret of its success has always been its 
insistence upon intelligent and discriminating 
study of nature, upon thoughtful selection rather 
than purely realistic imitation, and consideration 
for style instead of merely literal interpretation 
of obvious things. The men who have attached 
themselves to it have been drawn from the 
thinkers who have ideals that they want to 
realise and are unwilling to content themselves 
with unimaginative results. That Mr. Arnesby 
Brown satisfies these conditions will seem indis- 
putable to everyone who has followed his career. 
He is in the best sense an artist with a sound 
perception of the inherent responsibilities of 
his profession, and there is in everything he 
has produced a certain strenuousness which 
proclaims the sincerity of his intention and the 
400 


ARNESBY BROWN. 
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sureness with which he grasps what is essential 
in the practice of pictorial art. 

It is worth noting, as a fact that has been 
not without influence upon his artistic develop- 
ment, that he has been trained entirely in 
England. His work is characteristically British, 
and has remained both in manner and method 
unaffected to any perceptible extent by foreign 
traditions. He was born, in 1866, at Nottingham, 
where he received his general education. Al- 
though the idea of his becoming an artist does 
not seem to have been seriously considered 
during his boyhood, he received a certain amount 
of preliminary training in the Nottingham 
School of Art which gave him a foundation to 
build upon in later years, and helped to encour- 
age his natural inclinations. He was given ex- 
perience of a different kind by being kept for a 
year at office work, presumably with an idea of 
testing his fitness for commercial pursuits; but at 
the end of this period he was readily allowed to 
follow his bent and to begin, when he was nineteen, 
serious preparation for the painter’s profession. 
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The course he followed was in some ways 
unusual, for he reversed the ordinary procedure 
that most students adopt. He worked first 
under the direction of an artist of repute and 
then went to complete his education in an art 
school. The teacher he chose was A. MacCallum, 
the well-known landscape painter, with whom 
he remained for some eighteen months. By the 
precepts of this master, who has taken a pro- 
minent place among the best exponents of 
romanticism in the treatment of open-air sub- 
jects, he was, it seems probable, helped greatly 
in the formation of those conclusions about the 
right way of regarding nature which have since 
had so marked an effect upon the character of 
his productions. This close contact, for a space 
of eighteen months, with an imaginative and 
poetic painter must have done much to develop 
his own love of poetry and to lead him into 
habits of thought which are bearing ample 
fruit in the work of his maturer years. It 
came at a time when he was old enough to 
discriminate, and yet before he had decided 
finally which was the direction in which he 
would be most likely to express himself success- 
fully. 

In 1889 he entered the Herkomer School at 
Bushey and began there a three years’ course 
of study which must have contrasted very 
definitely with his previous educational experi- 
ences. It gave him a wider view of technical 
essentials than he had hitherto been able to 
acquire; it made him a sure and flexible 
draughtsman; and it provided just what he 
wanted in the way of practical knowledge to 
keep him from wasting his capacities upon 
things unworthy or impossible to realise. To a 
man of his poetic temperament this serious and 
thorough schooling was particularly advan- 
tageous. He had already a fairly clear impression 
as to the possibility of dealing imaginatively 
with nature’s actualities, but to make this 
impression pictorially effective he had to rid 
himself of all hesitation about the way in 
which the record of his observations should be 
managed. 

That his time was well spent at Bushey is, 
perhaps, proved by the fact that he started 
his career as an exhibiting artist soon after he 
took up his abode there. In 1890 he was for 
the first time represented at the Royal Academy 
by a picture, “A Cornish Pasture,” which was 
the result of a visit to St. Ives. This canvas 
initiated a series of Academy exhibits which 
has since been continued annually without a 
break—a series notable for consistency of aim 
and artistic intelligence of an exceptional order. 
The most memorable of these pictures are 
“Above the Bay” (1891); “Lowland” (1892); 
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“The End of the Shower” (1893); “ A Northerly 
Breeze,” a sea study, in 1894; “The Drinking 
Pool” (1895), a group of cattle beside a pool 
fringed with young trees; “ Homeward” (1896), 
a twilight landscape with a herd of cows 
straggling across a meadow; “The Herald of 
Night” (1897), another twilight effect over a 
wide stretch of flat country; “ Labourers” (1898), 
a study of horses; “The Marsh Farm” (1899); 
“ After Heat of Day” (1900); and, in 1901, the 
two admirably treated pastorals, “Morning ” 
and “Evening,” which were reckoned by all 
visitors to the Academy as worthy to rank 
among the best pictures of the year. He has 
also contributed to the New Gallery almost 
continuously for the last six years; his “ Fading 
Day,” “The Hayfield,” and “The End of the 
Harvest,” all three more than ordinary successes, 
appeared there in 1895, 1899, and 1900 re- 
spectively. 

It is interesting, in reviewing Mr. Arnesby 
Brown’s achievements during the twelve years 
that he has been before the public, to note how 
much variety he has succeeded in introducing 
into his practice without departing in any way 
from the principles in which he believes. He 
has exhibited sea pictures, landscapes, and 
pastoral subjects with cattle and figures, and 
he has kept in them all a quality of robust 
romanticism which seems exactly to reflect his 
own individuality. He has even diverged on 
quite a number of occasions into portraiture, 
a branch of art for which he shows undeniable 
aptitude. Everything he has done has been 
duly thought out; no cheap effectiveness or 
easy conventionality can be objected to as 
marring the simple earnestness of his work, and 
no display of executive cleverness for its own 
sake has ever diminished the charm of his 
accomplishment. He is too strong a personality 
to give way to those temptations to seek popu- 
larity by commonplace contrivance which are 
often fatal to the man of less clear conviction. 

However, he has certainly not failed to gain 
the approval of the best type of art lovers, nor 
has he missed his share of the rewards which 
come sooner or later to the artist of marked 
ability. Already, young as he is, he has taken 
an assured position among the favourites of the 
public. His pictures are widely in request, and 
are passing one by one into important collections. 
In the public galleries, indeed, he is even now 
very well represented. The Manchester Corpora- 
tion bought “The Drinking Pool,” the Preston 
Corporation “ Homeward,” the Worcester Cor- 
poration “The Herald of Night,” “ After Heat 
of Day” has gone to the City of Auckland 
Gallery, New Zealand, and last spring his 
“Morning” was purchased by the trustees of 
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the Chantrey Fund and has been added to the 
collection of contemporary work in the National 
Gallery of British Art. An artist who has gone 
so far in so short a time can safely be credited 
with more than common fitness for the profes- 
sion he has chosen. Such a measure of success 
is not to be gained by mere good luck, nor is 
it to be engineered by commercial cleverness 
and shrewd judgment of business details. 

The same qualities which have brought Mr. 
Arnesby Brown to the front promise to make 
his position there more and more secure as time 
goes on. He has, in fact, most things in his 
favour. The struggle for recognition, which 
many artists find so long and so exhausting, is 
in his case practically over. At the age of 
thirty-five he is accepted as one of the chiefs 
of the romanticist school, and his pastorals are 
regarded as worthy to be set beside those 
which claim places of honour in our art history. 
He has a temperament that helps him to 
appreciate the dreamy and poetic suggestions 
of nature in her gentler moods, but he has as 
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well the self-control and the technical equip- 
ment which are necessary to prevent his 
imagination from leading him into irresponsi- 
bilities, and to guard him from those affectations 
that are too often dangerous pitfalls for the 
unpractical dreamer. Best of all, he has the 
discretion to avoid the risk of formalising his 
beliefs, and the good sense to keep himself 
habitually in contact with the sources of his 
inspiration. He lives in the country—spending 
part of each year in Cornwall and the re- 
mainder in East Anglia—and though he wisely 
does not attempt the task of painting his 
large pictures in the open air, he prepares him- 
self by prolonged and careful study of his 
subjects and by making a large number of 
sketches to aid his memory. The reflection of 
this country life is one of the most apparent 
beauties of his work. It gives to it charm of 
character, spontaneity, and wholesome vitality ; 
and from it comes also that unaffected elegance 
of style which saves even his simplest and most 
reticent study from any hint of commonplace. 





EVENING. 
By Arnesby Brown. 


By Permission of H. E. Horne, Esq 
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STAINED GLASS WINDOW: THE CORONATION 
OF ROBERT THE BRUCE. 
By McCulloch & Co 


APPLIED ART AT THE GLASGOW EXHIBITION.—II. 


By W. M. GILBERT. 


HE stained glass shown in the Exhibition, if a descendant of the famous Macduff, claimed the 

limited in quantity, is commendable alike right to place the crown on the King’s head. 

for design and colour. Most of it has been 

specially manufactured as decoration for 

windows of the Exhibition buildings. There 

are several Glasgow glass stainers of repute 
represented. 

Messrs. J. and W. Guthrie and Andrew 
Wells show a beautiful specimen of their 
stained glass work, the subject of which is 
St. Mungo’s first appearance in Strathclyde 
in the year 580 A.D. The design is by Mr. 
David Gould, a rising young Glasgow artist, 
whose work in oil has attracted a good deal 
of notice at the Institute. The King of 
Strathclyde, seated on a white horse and 
surrounded by his followers, is shown pre- 
senting Saint Mungo with a request that he 
would take up his abode with them as their 
spiritual father. The saint had brought 
with him the body of Fergus, a holy man, 
in a cart drawn by wild bulls, that had been 
allowed to go as they listed, and had come 
to rest on the banks of the Mollindenar, a 
tributary of the greater stream. The window, 
well confined, is translucent and gem-like in 
colour. The same firm also show reproduc- 
tions of old glass in single-figure panels, 
with hammered lead and copper introduced 
into the design. 

Just opposite is a ew and beautiful 
window of five spaces, filled by Messrs. 
McCulloch & Co. The subject is the Coron- 
ation of King Robert Bruce at Scone by 
George Wishart, Bishop of Glasgow, who is 
seen in the act of administering the sacra- 
ment to the liberator of his country. A 
prominent figure in the group of priests and 
courtiers is the Countess of Buchan, who, as aoe: eee 
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STAINED GLASS WINDOW. 
By Guthrie & Wells, 


Executed in Mosaic glass a fine sparkle of colour 
has been secured. 

Messrs. Stephen Adam & Son have in three 
windows over the north door brought into strik- 
ing contrast the old Glasgow and the new. In 
the centre is the figure of St. Mungo, as a bishop, 
representing the old cloistered life of the city, 
and on each side of him are types of modern 
activity—a smith at his anvil and an express 
locomotive-engine. The colour of the glass is 
rich and effective. 

The well-known firm of Doulton shows a 
novelty in the form of what is called “ Lac- 
tolian ware,” the ornament on which is inlaid 
instead of being hand-painted. It is the first 
time, it is understood, that it has been seen in 
Scotland. It resembles somewhat the cloisonné 
ware of Japan, only in this case the inlaying is 
not metal. It is made at Burslem. The ex- 
hibit includes some lovely vases and ornaments; 
and the colouring, which is in tints of blue, 
green, and salmon, is particularly delicate. It is 
a distinct addition to the artistic pottery made 
by this establishment. 

One of the most striking and beautiful exhibits 
of ceramic art is that by the Royal Copenhagen 
Porcelain Manufactory. It was at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1889 that the Danish porcelains 
were first seen by the world in all their loveli- 
ness, and since then they have been held in the 





highest esteem by connoisseurs. They have been 
called by authorities the “glorification of pure 
porcelain.” The ware is a dazzling white, the 
glaze limpid and tender, the picture designs the 
work of artists of repute, and the colours, while 
limited in range, have a fascinating and poetic 
quality. They are for the most part pale blues, 
greens, and greys. Gold is entirely ignored. 
Only colours are used which will stand the grand 
feu; for this ware is hard and fired at the highest 
heat that it will stand. Many of the plaques 
have landscape subjects, and to the tender opal- 
escent glaze a wonderful feeling of atmosphere 
has been imparted. The vases are decorated 
with an almost Japanesque restraint, but with 
something of the same artistic effect, with single 
figures or groups of animals and birds or flowers ; 
and in the drawing of these the precision of line 
and surety of hand are very remarkable. The 
ensemble is altogether harmonious and _ fasci- 
nating to a degree; and the technical skill 
employed at the Danish factory must be of the 
highest order. Mr. Arnold Krog, the art director, 
has a staff of eleven or twelve artists who sign 
their pieces just as if they were oil paintings 
or water-colours, and they are not reproduced. 
As a work of art, from the hand of the art 
director himself, nothing could exceed in origin- 
ality and beauty of design and workmanship 
an afternoon teaset in pure white porcelain; 
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ELECTROLIER. 
By F. and C. Celer. 


duplicates have already been secured for several 
of the museums. The tray, boat-shaped, has a 
delicate floral border in a tenderer shade of the 
same colour; while the cups, of quaint design, 
have dragon-flies for handles. It is a veritable 
chef Vouvre. 

From the same factory specimens are shown 
of a blue and white ware, very common all over 
Denmark in the better class of dwellings, for 
household use; as also of what is called “Old 
Style Porcelain,” resembling Dresden in some of 
its features, entirely decorated with flowers. 
Under the Danish flag are also exhibited other 
kinds of art pottery of much excellence. The 
Terra Cotta ware, by Widow P. Ipsen, has an 
oxidised glaze which resembles old bronze, 
and the figures in this material, copied for the 
most part from the antique, are exceedingly 
artistic. Cremation is making way slowly in 
Denmark, and the “Crematus Vases,” hard fired 
and ringing like a bell, are worth examining. 
The glaze is a soft yellow-bronze colour, sugges- 


tive of ripe fruit. Another exhibitor, Herman A. 
Kahler, shows lustre decorated vases of pleas- 
ing form. The whole display testifies that 
the ceramic art is thoroughly understood in 
Denmark. 7 

Mr. P. Hertz, a Copenhagen jeweller, shows 
several interesting objects of art. One of these 
is a reproduction of the famous Dagmar Cross, 
a fine example of eleventh century enamel 
work; a reproduction in gold of a notable 
drinking horn, the “Oldenborgske” horn, of 
most elaborate workmanship; and of a silver 
beaker of ancient pattern, the “ Uffe, hin spage,” 
with figures in repoussé work illustrating a 
Viking legend. 

The exhibit from Austria, which was organised 
by the Vienna Chamber of Commerce, is not a 
large one, but it is typical of some of the more 
noteworthy industries with which the Austrian 
Empire is popularly associated, such as glass, iron- 
work, statuary, etc. Nothing specially new, how- 
ever, appeared on any of the stands, save upon 
that of Moritz Hacker, Vienna, who exhibited 
“art pewter,” an alloy of metals worked up 
into many light and ornamental forms. It is 
oxidised in silver, and has decidedly an attractive 
appearance. 

The French Section is one of the largest in the 
whole Exhibition, and is characterised by all that 
thoroughness of organisation and neatness of 
arrangement which are typical of our neighbours, 
Not a few of the stalls look as if they had been 
transported bodily from the great Paris show of 
last year. The art furniture of France, mostly 
in standard patterns of the Louis or Empire 
periods, is worthily illustrated; furniture bronzes 
and tapestries, all very admirable and beautiful, 
bijouterie, orféverie, and eclairage and horlogerie 
also exhibit the French designer and workman 
in a very favourable light. Special mention 
may be made of a collection of artistic enamelled 
articles in copper, silver, and gold shown by A. 
Jean; and art enamels by Charlot Fréres. 

The Irish pavilion is notable for the display of 
lovely lace; and in the women’s section there is 
much artistic industry, especially in embroidered 
work of all kinds; and in other handicrafts, such 
as woodcarving, bookbinding, hammered brass, 
and iron, ete. In needlework there are several 
outstanding panels with figure designs executed 
in harmonious colours. Among these may be 
mentioned a portiére with the signs of the Zodiac, 
designed by Mr. Walter Crane and executed by 
Mrs. Crane; “The Annunciation” by Lady Gibson 
Carmichael, and an angel-figure in striking 
colours of ruby, pale grey, and blue, by Mrs. 
Traquair, the versatile art worker of Edinburgh. 

Messrs. Osler make a speciality of electric. 
light fittings in different materials_and colours, 
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one of them an iridescent bronze. Many of the 
designs by Mr. Pepper are light and elegant in 
form, and exceedingly appropriate. They also 
show cut crystal ornaments with metal—mostly 
gold and silver—mountings; a style which is 
not without its own effect, especially when 
seen on a large scale, like the large crystal and 
gold pedestal exhibited. 

Messrs. Mappin Brothers’ “New Art Work” 
in silver is exceedingly elegant. Two pieces, a 
candlestick and a jug, are particularly artistic. 
They also show examples of “silver-etching,” 
which, for purposes of ornamentation, seems to 
have a future before it. 

The clou which has drawn many to see it is a 
piano by Pleyel of Paris, valued at 2,000 guineas, 
painted & la Watteau by Merlin in a very 
charming manner. 

The little pavilion erected by Messrs. W. A. S, 
Benson & Co. in the grounds of the Glasgow 
Exhibition furnished an example of joint enter- 
prise on the part of certain artistic firms, of 
a kind which is too rare among British 
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manufacturers. The building itself and the de- 
coration were the personal work of Mr. Benson, 
and to a large extent the exhibits also consisted 
of the well-known metal work which he designs; 
but by way of providing suitable surroundings, 
and making up a harmonious whole, the pavilion 
was fitted with stained-glass casements and hand- 
some tiled panels by Powell & Sons, with spe- 
cially printed papers by Jeffrey & Co., a pretty 
grate by the Falkirk Iron Company, and delicate 
green and blue hearth tiles by the Pilkington 
Tile Company. The contents of the building 
represented Benson’s electric fittings placed as 
they would be in a daintily furnished house, and 
lighting it to the best effect. Some handsome 
vases of delicate Powell glass, mounted in light 
bronze stands, by the Benson Company, are a 
new departure in English art work, exhibited 
here, we believe, for the first time. A drawing- 
room clock and table mirror, mounted in open- 
work stands of old silver bronze, are also 
novelties which we do not recall having seen 
before. 





ENGLISH PICTURES IN FRANCE 


By HENRI 

GENERALLY recognised fact is that 

F English painters are too little known in 
France. Of course, I do not allude to the small 


group of collectors, or to the enlightened but 
very limited few who are acquainted with the 
London gaileries, and sometimes even with those 
of the other great English cities; but to the 
average intelligent and art-loving public.. That 
public cannot be so familiar with the great 
English masters as with those of other nations, 
since they are very feebly represented in the 
galleries of the Louvre. Our great national 
collection may well be expected to contain 
examples of every school; but though it can 
show a selection ample to give a general idea 
of the art of every other country, that of English 
painting is still very inadequate. The greatest 
English painters are indeed not to be found at 
all; Turner, Crome, Cotman, David Cox and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds are all absent, and others 
very poorly represented; Gainsborough, to 
mention a single instance, is to be seen in two 
landscapes, but not a single portrait. 

This dearth of English pictures in public 
collections and museums is all the more strange 
because, in the courze of the nineteenth century, 
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there was an active artistic traflic between France 
and England, and many English artists have 
exhibited in France. To say nothing of Boning- 
ton, who might almost be claimed by both 
countries, since he lived and exhibited by turns 
in the land of his birth and in that of his 
adoption, on several occasions English painters 
were found in numbers in our Salons. Some 
of these artists exhibited again in subsequent 
Salons, and their successors have been seen in 
our Great Exhibitions; we have only to read 
the critiques of Baudelaire or of Théophile 
Gautier (Les Beaux Arts en Europe en 1855) to 
perceive how bright a trace they left behind 
them. And yet so few of their works remained 
in our galleries ! 

It would, therefore, be very difficult for 
anyone who has not crossed the Channel to 
form any clear idea of English art if certain 
private collections did not fill the gap left in 
the Louvre. But, in fact, several collectors 
have striven with some success to bring to- 
gether some pictures by English painters. M. 
Groult, in his great gallery, has about forty 
pictures by Turner, some of which at any rate 
are indisputably genuine, and with these some 
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Jandscapes by Constable, fine portraits by 
Reynolds and other masters of that date. 
Madame André may also claim to possess some 
examples of these great artists. M. Gambart, 
the venerable ex-dealer who lives in the country, 
has some important works by Frith—* The Derby 
Day” and a portrait of Madame Gambart-—some 
sea pieces by Birket Foster and Stanfield, and some 
drawings by Landseer. And, apart from some 
of Bonington’s pictures which have remained 
in France, a certain number of English pictures 
are in the hands of connoisseurs. 

Still, great care is needful in naming these 
examples, for numbers of pictures ascribed by 
dealers to celebrated painters, or figuring in 
sales under great names, are not worthy 
of a moment's consideration. Spurious Turners, 
especially, have been abundant during the last 
few years. 

To return to our collections of genuine works, 
I would place in the first rank that of M. 
Chéramy, which includes thirty-one pictures by 
Constable, three by Turner, and four by Boning- 
ton. Landseer, Romney, Gainsborough, Opie, and 
Reynolds are also represented. The owner of 
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A CORNER OF M. CHERAMY'S DRAWING ROOM, 
SHOWING ON THE LEFT “A VIEW ON THE LOIRE,” BY 
J. M. W. TURNER, R.A,; SEVERAL LANDSCAPES BY J. 
CONSTABLE, RA.; AND ON THE EXTREME RIGHT, A POR- 
TRAIT BY SIR T. LAWRENCE, PRA. 
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this fine collection has not restricted it to English 
pictures. The predominant taste that has guided 
his selection is evidently a feeling for colour ; thus, 
side by side with the English masters, we see 
works by Delacroix, Corot, and other French 
painters. This article, however, is devoted solely 
to British artists. 

M. Chéramy, a great lawyer in Paris, first 
made acquaintance with the British school about 
fifteen years ago, by seeing the Turners in M. 
Groult’s collection. Until then his pictures were 
chiefly works of the French school of 1830. 
These, the outcome of the “ romantic” movement 
of the time, show in colouring great affinity with 
It was but natural then that 
such an enthusiast as M. Chéramy should fall 
in love with these painters, and resolve to possess 
some of their works. 

The great name of Constable presides over the 
collection, and he is the painter who is most fully 
and characteristically represented here. No com- 
petent person can doubt that the pictures by 
Constable in the Louvre give but a poor idea of 
this fine English painter. The artist of Bergholt 
has not a single characteristic piece in the Louvre. 
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THE ARTIST'S HOUSE AT TWICKENHAM 
TURNER GREETING A FRIEND. 


By J. M. W. Turner, R.A, 


They are rapid and sketchy paintings—* The 
Cottage,’ “Weymouth Bay,” and the “ View 
from Hampstead ”—not approaching the quality 
of his works in the National and Tate Galleries. 
One example, “The Glebe Farm,” even seems 
to have been injured, it is gone so dark. Still, 
these sketches are interesting as coming from the 
hand of a great master, and much may be learned 
from them. But what a difference we see when 
we stand before his finished works, as important 
and as numerous as those in the Chéramy 
collection ! 

Of the many works attributed to Constable 
all are not of equal importance. Some of them 
are no more than notes, interesting chiefly as 
revealing the artist’s methods. Others, on the 
contrary, are carried as far as possible. Among 
these I would first mention a masterly work, 
strong and rich in colour, and not altogether 
unlike that in the National Gallery. The same 
landscape seems, indeed, to have afforded the 
subject of a third picture, identical, so far as 
can be seen in a reproduction (since the original 
is unknown to me), the “Hay Wain,” in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum.* Constable was 
always faithful to the same neighbourhood, so 
we need not wonder at finding that M. Chéramy’s 
picture, without being exactly similar, is composed 
on the same lines, with a large tree to the left, 


*See MAGAZINE OF ART, December 190), p. 72. 


an open landscape to the right, and the waggons 
in the foreground coming home from the meadows. 
The freedom of brush and the composition are the 
same, and I doubt if there be much difference in 
the colouring. 

Looking at his row of Constables, we get a very 
clear and characteristic notion of the scenery the 
artist loved, its picturesque mills, dense foliage 
and rich fields. Cathedral spires rise from amid 
the trees on the wide expanse. Yokels guide the 
cart across the meadow. Clouds gather in the 
sky, and part to let a sunbeam fall and gild 
the distance. Here are several scenes near East 
Bergholt, which Constable himself described as 
“gentle declivities, luxuriant meadow flats 
sprinkled with flocks and herds, well cultivated 
uplands with numerous scattered villages and 
churches, with farms and picturesque cottages.” 
It is difficult to mention all these examples, 
though some are important. One is a rather 
gloomy sea-piece with a barque hauled up on 
shore. The colour is so strong and the waves 
so full of life that Constable seems to have 
anticipated and surpassed Courbet’s fine marine 
paintings. In another, “A View of Salisbury,” 
we especially note a wonderful sky treated with 
the full brush so characteristic of the painter. 
Few of these pictures have any figures intro- 
duced. One, however, a very poetical work, 
represents two female figures by a lake; its 
companion (of the same dimensions) is “An 
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Knglish Home.” Another little episode of figures 
is curious by reason of its subject, representing 
the “Hanging of Napoleon in Effigy,” on the 
anniversary of the battle of Waterloo, 

The works by Bonington in M. Chéramy’s 
collection, though less important than the 
“Venice” in the Tate Gallery, the “ Versailles” 
in the Louvre, the “ Coast Scene” in the Roberts 
collection, and certain famous examples in the 
Wallace collection, are interesting as showing us 
the artist’s various phases in his too short life. 
First, here is a little water-colour drawing which 
M. Chéramy believes with some reason to be 
a portrait of the painter. 
Bonington had come to France with his father, 
and was working at the Louvre before or after 
going to study under Gros (April, 1819). Delacroix, 
who often met the young Englishman in the 
Louvre, wrote to Burger at a much later date— 
November 30, 1861: “When I saw him for the 
first time I was myself still very young and 
making studies in the Louvre. I saw a tall youth 
in a short coat, who likewise was silently at work 
in water colour, generally from the Flemish 
landscape painters. He had already achieved 
in that medium, which was then an English 
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novelty, an amazing degree of skill.” In the 
little water-colour belonging to M. Chéramy 
Bonington answers to this description; it shows 
us a youth with light hair and a short coat, lying 
on his back. 

In another letter from Delacroix to Théophile 
Sylvestre he speaks of the copies Bonington was 
making: “His facility was prodigious, and his 
skill was already at his fingers’ ends the first day 
he took up a pencil or a brush. I remember that 
when I was myself copying in the Louvre, and 
still quite young, I used to see a great boy of 
fifteen or sixteen making copies from various 
masters; it was he. His work was already 
masterly and full of a spirit in curious contrast 
with his quiet appearance.” M. Chéramy has 
one of these copies; it is quite small, a “ Portrait 
of a Man,” by Van Dyck, for Bonington had 
already a marked preference for the Flemish 
school. 

The most important of all Bonington’s works 
here is a fine view of the cathedral of “ Notre 
Dame, from the Quai de la Tournelle.” It is fine 
in colour, and as luminous as a picture by Turner. 
The towers of the church stand out against a 
blazing sunset; there are boats in the foreground, 
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A LANDSCAPE, 


By John Constable, R.A. 


and it is altogether one of the finest Paris land- 
scapes that I know. Bonington probably painted 
this subject several times; twice, at any rate, for 
I remember seeing, two years ago, a very similar 
though less powerful replica by the same artist at 
a dealer’s in Paris. It is not without interest 
to consider what may be the date of the picture. 
At first sight, we might be inclined to think that 
Bonington painted it when he was living with his 
father in the Rue des Tournelles. But on examin- 
ing it more closely I am inclined to think that 
it is of a later period, painted, probably, when 
Bonington was living in the Rue des Martyrs. 
The little picture is so freely handled that it 
can hardly be ascribed to the artist’s youth. 
I am of opinion that he painted it after his return 
from Venice, when his style had acquired remark- 
able boldness and assurance; and viewed in this 
light the picture shows its affinity to others by 
the same artist. The flaming background of sky 
resembles that of the picture in the Nottingham 
Art Gallery, “On the French Coast:” and it is 
painted with the same rich and rather “fat” 
impasto. The details in the foreground are 
evidently from the same hand that painted the 
pretty “Cheyne Walk” (water colour) in the 
Tate Gallery. Bonington was very fond of tlie 
effect of houses dark against the glow of sunsct; 
I have remarked this in many of his water-colour 
landscapes. 

M. Chéramy has also a charming reminiscence 
of Bonington’s Italian tour in a small drawing 
of the Colleone statue, a little browner in tone 
than that in the Louvre. Bonington made his 


journey in the company of a friend, M. Rivet, who 
died in 1872. Little is known of the details of 
the tour. The “Interior of a Chapel at Milan,” 
seen at the Brown sale in 1837, shows that he 
stayed in that city, and then at Verona, where he 
executed five etchings catalogued by Bouvenne; 
and at Bologna, where he engraved a charming 
plate of the “ Mercato di Mezzo.” But it was in 
Venice that he lingered longest and painted most, 
as is shown by many remarkable works. M, 
Chéramy’s “ Colleone” is so brilliant and ad- 
mirable a specimen that a contemporary, M. Jal, 
writes in his “ Esquisses et Pochades”: “I like 
this better than all the justly praised Canaletti. 
Vitality, firmness, effect, colour, breadth of touch, 
all are to be seen in this picture. The water is 
admirable; the figures are merely suggested, 
but so grandly!” Another equally fine drawing 
is “The Grand Canal.” 

The greatest colourist of the English school, 
J. M. W. Turner figures with three pictures in 
M. Chéramy’s collection. The most important is 
a “View of Blois,” executed during the tour in 
France, of which so many fine souvenirs exist, 
among them the water-colours in the National 
Gallery. The picture here in question is about 19 
inches square, intensely vivid in the golden tones 
the painter so often affected. Against the back- 
ground rise the somewhat fantastic buildings, 
transformed by the artist’s rather extravagant 
imagination ; a bridge is thrown across the river, 
which seems to be a flood of molten gold. To the 
left stands a tall tree of magnificent outline. We 
know this tree; it is a recurring feature with this 
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painter, and we have seen it in other great works. 
This “ View of Blois” is engraved in the “ Rivers 
of France,” with slight alterations, however, for 
the tree is absent. 

The discovery of this picture by M. Chéramy 
is singular enough to be recorded here. “The 
Loire at Blois” is in fact one of the pictures he 
did not buy through M. Sedelmeyer. Happening 
one day to be at Blois, M. Chéramy saw the 
picture in a private house; it had long been in 
the same hands and unfortunately very badly 
treated. The owner, indeed, valued it so little 
that the children had cut off the corners to reduce 
it toan oval. This seems scarcely credible, but I 
am witness to the fact. M. Chéramy was happily 
able to rescue this fine work from total destruc- 
tion, and the owner was very willing to part 
with it. 

Another piece by Turner is a pretty little 
water-colour, attractive by its colouring, for the 
subject is rather indefinite. It represents a town 
on the shore of a lake, with some mountains. 
This drawing seems to me of very much the same 
size as some views in Savoy, in the National 
Gallery. Ruskin even, who wrote about this 
picture, did not recognise the subject. It is 
probably a view of Lucerne, which I am quite 
willing to endorse. Another small work attri- 
buted to Turner is chiefly interesting as repre- 
senting “The Artist Greeting a Friend at the 
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Door of his House.” It is a small but brilliant 
sketch. 

Besides these landscapes, to which must be 
added a delightful example by Gainsborough, 
M. Chéramy bas some capital portraits by English 
masters. Here, for instance, is a portrait of 
Garrick, the actor, by Sir Joshua Reynolds. He 
is seen in full face, in the character of Ranger 
in The Suspicious Husband, by Dr. Hoadley. It 
came here from the actor’s family, who live in 
the Isle of Wight. A small head of “Lady 
Hamilton as a Vestal,” her hair all about her 
neck, is very fascinating, and so is a head by 
Hoppner, a rich and brilliant piece of colour. 
The “ Portrait of a Lady,” by Raeburn, is also 
very attractive; and mention must be made of 
a female head in profile, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
from the Sedelmeyer collection. 

Landseer is represented by a sweet picture of a 
“Woman Nursing her Infant;” and there exists a 
painting of the same figure of the size of life. 

These are the examples of English art in M. 
Chéramy’s fine collection; they have never 
hitherto been reproduced in any review, either 
French or English, and I am happy to 
be the first to present them to my readers. 
Considerable difficulty was experienced in 
photographing them, but the reproductions 
are sufficient to display the composition of the 
works. 
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ART PATRONS: KING CHARLES I. 


By F. MABEL ROBINSON. 





CHARLES I. 
From the Mezzotint by 
J. Smith. After Van Dyck, 


“VY GO from a corruptible to an incorruptible 
crown!” said the unhappy Charles as he 
bared his neck to the executioner; and his tragic 
fate so moves our pity that we half forget that 
the life which brought him to this last reward 
of goodness and of infamy was, in many ways, 
contemptible, and we accept his claim without 
asking ourselves whether the eternal crown rests 
on the brows of the martyrs to their own broken 
faith or is reserved for those who have sacrificed 
themselves to some other government than the 
one their own hat covers? For, in truth, had the 
king died in his bed before the vengeance of the 
people overtook him this monarch of the broken 
word and the ungrateful heart would have had a 
claim on our affections only in so far as he was 
pure-lived in an impure generation, and was the 
greatest patron of the arts who ever sat upon the 
English throne. The love of art was probably 
innate in him: he had the sweet, weak, fibreless 
nature, high-strung and nervous, that is often 
seen in conjunction with a natural love of the 
beautiful, and with a considerable degree of 
artistic facility. Hadrian, Maxmilian, Leo, Francis, 
Philip were all, in many ways, akin to Charles; 
and the study of history forces us to acknowledge 
that a dilettante affection for the beautiful in art 


and letters is by no means identical with good 
government. Indeed, it is probable that the king 
whose thoughts are muchabsorbed by the collection 
of curios is devoting less attention to the material 
welfare of his people—at least it would seem so, 
since the age of each of our art patrons since 
Rameses has been a period of the decline of power. 

The description of Charles by his contempor- 
ary Lilly might serve for a description of Francis, 
Henry VIII, or for Philip: “ He had many 
excellent parts in nature, was an excellent horse- 
man, would shoot well at a mark, had singular 
skill in limning, was a good judge of pictures, 
a good mathematician, not. unskilful in music, 
well read in divinity, excellently in history and 
law, and writ well good language and style.” 
Perinchief, more definite than the astrologer, 
affirms that the king “was well skilled in things 
of antiquity, could judge of medals whether 
they had the number of years they pretended 
unto; his libraries and cabinets were full of 
those things on which length of time had put 
the value of rarities. In painting he had so 
excellent a fancy that he would supply the defects 
of art in the workman, and suddenly draw those 
lines, give those aims and lights which patience 
and experience had not taught the painter. He 
encouraged all the parts of learning, and he 
delighted to talk with all kinds of artists, and 
with so great a facility did he apprehend the 
mysteries of their profession that he did some- 
times say, ‘he thought he could get his living, 
if necessitated, by any trade he knew of but 
making of hangings, although of these he under- 
stood much, and was greatly delighted in them, 
for he brought some of the most curious work- 
men from foreign parts to make them here in 
England.” These tapestry workers, brought over 
from the Netherlands and established at Mortlake, 
were those who should have woven the hangings 
for the walls of the Great Hall at Whitehall from 
designs by Van Dyck. The cost for the weaving 
of these tapestries was estimated at £75,000, and 
their execution was put off till those better days 
that never came. 

When Charles came to the throne in 1625 he 
formed a striking and very welcome contrast to 
his ungainly, babbling old father, the feeble, 
vulgar James I. His sweet and melancholy 
face, with its wistful, charming eyes (no less 
attractive for their shifty lack of candour and 
mysterious sadness), is familiar to us all, and 
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explains the devotion of many of his servants. 
To those who excited the soft fondness of his 
nature his bearing was too caressingly affec- 
tionate for dignity; to the less favoured it was 
kingly and urbane. But under his courteous 
gentleness there lay hidden the cruelty of weak- 
ness, the untruthfulness of timidity, and the 
hardness of a shallow nature; he was incap- 
able of magnanimity towards an enemy, his 
ingratitude to his most devotéd servants was 
more than regal; and so completely did he con- 
found diplomatic skill with duplicity that in 
public matters he could never be relied on either 
for word or deed. He was unfortunate in being 
born a king, for he was absolutely wanting in 
all governing qualities, and his faults were just 
those most fatal to his position, while his 
virtues—his gentle mildness, his sincere religion, 
the purity of his life, the love he bore his 
own household—were of a kind comparatively 
unimportant in a public personage. His close-set 
eyes and narrow nose betray the Stuart love of 
money, and his extremely lavish expenditure on 
the arts proves that his love for them was as 
sincere as it was discriminating. 

Art collecting was only just beginning to come 
into vogue in England, for though Henry VIII had 
encouraged foreign artists to his court, there had 
been little attempt to bring together rare and 
curious relics of the past until Charles’s older 
contemporary, the Earl of Arundel, employed 
Mr. Petty to travel in Greece and _ collect 
antique sculptures,’gems, and bas reliefs. Arundel 
is the father of English art collecting, and though 
his gallery of paintings could not compare with 
the varied possessions which Charles brought 
together from Spain and Italy and Holland, or 
even with the collection Buckingham bought ready- 
made from Rubens, it Avas unrivalled for its Lion- 
ardo drawings and Holbcin portraits. And it was 
Arundel who discovered the genius of Inigo Jones, 
the courtly architect whom Charles employed to 
build his palaces and design the splendid settings 
of those masques in which the court so much 
delighted. And Arundel it was, says Lilly, “ who 
first brought over the new way of building 
with brick in the city, greatly to the safety 
of the city and the preservation of the wood 
of the kingdom.” Arundel, too, it was who 
brought Van Dyck to England, both on his first 
and second visits. The art patronage of Arundel, 
the enthusiasm for art of the young King of Spain 
and the fervour of Buckingham as a collector, 
doubtless increased the natural liking of Charles 
for all things beautiful. 

The Crown already possessed a small number 
of good Flemish and Italian pictures, and these 
Charles at once brought together on his ac- 
cession. To them he added such paintings as 
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he had bought in Spain, and a magnificent 
Titian, the “ Venus del Paulo,” which had been 
given him by Philip. He also sent Cross to 
Madrid to make copies of the other Titians in 
Philip’s galleries, and commissioned connoisseurs 
to collect for him in France, the Netherlands, 
and Italy. The royal taste became quickly 
known; nobles and ministers ingratiated them- 
selves by presenting paintings and curiosities, 
and many works of the great masters were 
brought over from the Continent for sale. But 
the noblest addition was the entire cabinet of 
the Duke of Mantua, then reckoned the finest 
collection in Europe, and purchased by the king 
at a great price. Still this splendid treasure 
did not satisfy his ambition, and, until absolute 
want of money came upon him, he made 
important additions to his collection, amongst 
them the cartoons by Raphael for the Vatican 
tapestries, which, as Rubens told the king, had 
been left in Flanders since the days of Leo X, 

But it was diplomacy, not art, that brought 
Rubens to London, At the accession of Charles 
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By Mytens, In the Naticnal 
Portrait Gallery. 
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By Van Dyck, In the National Gallery. 


he had been in Paris adorning the Gallery of 
the Luxembourg for Mary de’ Medici with scenes 
from her life, and while in the capital of France 
the diplomatic artist was in correspondence with 
the court of Brussels; then it was proposed that 
he, who had been sent as envoy to Spain in 
the time of Philip IV, should endeavour to bring 
about a final settlement between the crowns 
of Spain and England. The negotiations, pro- 
secuted on the English side also by a Flemish 
painter, Gerbier, went well, and as a result of 
their deliberations Rubens was sent on a mission 
to Madrid, and was finally commissioned by Philip 
to go to the court of Charles as the bearer of 
his views with the title of Secretary to the 
King’s Privy Council in the Netherlands. No 
doubt his fame as a painter added greatly to 
Rubens’ success as an envoy, but it must not 
be forgotten that he was a man of vast erudi- 
tion, of great goodness and kindness, and was 
handsome, dignified, and winning—“ the prince 
not of painters only, but of gentlemen.” He 
took the heart of London by storm; the king was 


charmed with both the painter and the man; 
the ministers’ wrote enthusiastic praises of him 
to Madrid, everywhere he was féted and adored, 
and he was so well pleased with England and the 
English that his only regret was that he had 
not come to know them earlier in life. But his 
enthusiasm had its limits, for not all the honours, 
gifts, and promises of Charles could induce him 
to make his home here; he arrived in the early 
summer of 1629, and in the early days of the 
following March he departed, leaving behind him 
a large number of paintings, including the “ War 
and Peace” now in our National Gallery, taking 
with him a brand new knighthood, the honorary 
M.A. degree, conferred by the University of 
Cambridge, and a commission to paint a ceiling 
for the great hall of Whitehall--then the only 
completed portion of Inigo Jones’s designs—for 
the sum of £3,000. 

Charles spared neither favours nor money 
to enrich his collection and induce famous 
artists to settle at his court, and when he 
found it impossible to detain Rubens he turned 
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his thoughts towards the master’s best pupil, 
Anthony Van Dyck, whose fame was now only 
second to that of Rubens himself. Arundel had 
brought the young painter to England eight 
years before this time, and he had then painted 
James I, and had been well enough pleased with 
his visit to repeat it after the accession of 
Charles, but the influence of Buckingham excluded 
Arundel from the court at that time, and Van 
Dyck had not been presented to the young 
king. A year later the murder of Buckingham 
restored the old friends and advisers of the king 
to favour, and when, in the early spring of 1632, 
Van Dyck came over as painter to the king, he 
found many courtiers whom he had seen in 
office eleven years earlier, and must have noted 
two new and very impressive personalities in 
Laud, then Bishop of London, and Viscount 
Wentworth, president of the North, destined to be 
the subject of one of the painter’s masterpieces. 
The court to which Van Dyck came was the 
most delightful conceivable. The Queen was a 
lovely woman of twenty-three, the king one of 
the most bewitching personalities of his time, 
and around them was gathered all that was 
most brilliant in the kingdom, enriched by 
a vast amount of foreign talent. Ben Jonson 
and Inigo Jones were at daggers drawn, but 
both in equal favour with the king, for both 
contributed, the one as laureate, the other as 
architect, to the glory of the crown; and the 
one wrote and the other designed those masques 
for which Laniére painted the scenes and com- 
posed the music. Honest Petitot was un- 
rivalled in his field of enamel painting, but 
Van Dyck found many rivals in his own line, 
though he at once took precedence of them all, 
was received with every honour, and soon became 
as popular as Rubens had been before him. But 
in their popularity there was a difference ; 
Rubens had been respected as much as liked, 
while the genius and the phenomenal industry 
alone were respectable in the handsome little 
painter—fond of dress and luxury and women 
—who kept open house at his fine suite of 
rooms in the Blackfriars. His style of living 
—befitting a prince rather than a painter— 
must have caused him many an anxious hour, 
for his royal patron was more liberal in com- 
missions than in payments, and it needed all, 
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and more than all, that stupendous industry, 
which has left us three hundred and fifty por- 
traits, as the result of nine years’ work, to pay 
the heavy charges of his establishments. So 
in the evil days that fell upon artists when 
parliaments were called once more and the Scotch 
were over the border, Van Dyck found himself 
without provision. The Queen was begging 
money to defray the expenses of her household, 
the king knew not how he should pay his forces, 
Arundel was in command against the Scotch, 
Strafford about to be attainted for high treason. 
Men’s minds were not now attuned to portrait 
painting or masques or revelry, and such artists 


“as remained at court with Laniére and Jones 


and Petitot remained from fidelity. But with 
dark days Van Dyck had little sympathy ; he 
shut up house and returned to Antwerp, seeking 
good fortune there, but finding only the gout, a 
premature old age, and, on his return to England, 
death, while the more faithful Petitot, following 
Charles’s exiled orphans to France, entered the 
service of Le Grand Monarque. 

The heirs to Buckingham’s collection had 
wisely sent it abroad before the worst times 
came, and most of it has drifted into the Vienna 
Gallery; while Arundel, then Earl of Norfolk, 
took all his priceless treasures to Padua, and was 
able to preserve them tohis family. But there was 
no escape for the king’s collection, and before he 
had been dead four years the masterpieces he had 
brought together were scattered to the winds. 
But Cromwell regretted this work of destruction ; 
he himself bought the cartoons, and as soon as 
he obtained sole power, not only stopped the 
sale, but detained from the purchasers much 
that they had contracted for. It had been well 
had he cared less for art, for disaster pursued 
the collection of the ill-fated king, and the fire 
at Whitehall destroyed all that the Civil War 
had spared. Thus it is only in Continental 
galleries that some Italian masterpiece “from 
the collection of Charles I” reveals the splendour 
that has been lost to us. But if the collection 
perished, the fruits of Charles’s art patronage 
lived on, and the brilliant art that has immor- 
talised the belles and favourites of the Restor- 
ation Court is the work of the many and 
excellent scholars and imitators of Rubens and 
Van Dyck. 
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AN EARLY WOOD-CUT 
FOR “LITTLE FOLKS.” 

igen the name of Kate Greenaway there 
z floats a perfume so sweet and pleasant 
that even at the moment of her death we 
think more of the artist whom we admired 
than of the friend whom we have lost. Grate- 
ful for the work she had produced—with all its 
charm and tender cheerfulness—the world has 
recognised that that work was above all things 
sincere. And, indeed, as her art was, so was 
her character and her mind; never was an 
artist’s self ever more truly reflected on to her 
paper. All the sincerity and genuine effort you 
see in her drawings, all the modesty, humour, 
and love, all the sense of beauty and of charm, all 
the daintiness of conception and realisation, the 
intelligence, the understanding of children, the 
feeling for landscape, with all the purity, sim- 
plicity, and grace of mind—all those qualities, 
in short, which sing to us out of her bright 
and happy pages—were to be found in the 
personality of the artist herself. All child- 
hood, all babyhood, held her love: a little wist- 
ful sometimes, perhaps; but only to a few she 
gave her friendship—a precious possession. For 
how many are there who, gifted like her, have 
achieved a triumph, have conquered the ap- 
plause and admiration of two hemispheres, 
and yet have chosen to remain retired, caring 
for no praise but such as she might thank- 
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fully accept as a mark of approval of what 
she was trying to accomplish, but failing 
to realise (such was her innate modesty) the 
extent and significance of her success? Hers 
was a fine character, transparently beautiful 
and simple as her own art, original and grace- 
ful as her own genius. Large-hearted and right- 
minded, she was gentle in her kindness, lofty 
and firm in principle, forgiving to the mal- 
evolent, and loyal to her friends—a combination 
of qualities not unrivalled among women, happily, 
but rare indeed in combination with attributes 
of genius. And so she has gone to her rest 
amid a murmur of grateful praise and affection- 
ate farewell. 

It is true what she mainly did was to draw 
Christmas cards, illustrate a score or so of 
toy-books, and produce a number of dainty 
drawings; and that is the sum of her work. 
Why, then, is her name a household word 
in England, and even abroad, where some of 
the greatest artists of to-day might be men- 
tioned without calling forth an intelligent glance 
of recognition? It is because of the universal 
appeal she made—almost unconsciously—-to the 
universal heart; because she was a téte décole, 
the head of a school, the inventor and creator 
of a new style of seeing and doing, quite apart 
from the exquisite qualities of what she did 
and what she expressed. She made toy-books 
as Randolph Caldecott did, and as Walter Crane 
has done; but while their drawings interest 
and amuse the reader, Miss Greenaway’s interest 
us in the children themselves—showing their 
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A STUDY FROM LIFE. 


By Kate Greenaway. 


graces, their little foibles, their thousand little 
prettinesses, the sweet little characteristics and 
psychology of their tender age as no one else 
has done it before or since. What are Edouard 
Frére’s little children to bers? What are Frih- 
lich’s, what are Richter’s? She has felt, with 
Douglas Jerrold, that “babes are earthly angels 
that keep us from the stars,” and has peopled for 
us a fairy-world which we recognise nevertheless 
for our own. Miss Greenaway has had a hundred 
imitators (from whom she suffered enough); 
but which of them is her rival on her own 
ground? M. Boutet de Monvel was inspired by 
her; but, with all his draughtsman’s talent and 
astonishing invention and resource, he has not 
what she has: he has given us the insouciance of 
childhood, but at a sacrifice of touch; he has 
given us some of the beauty, but at a sacrifice 
of nearly all the lovableness and charm. And 
not babies and schoolgirls only, but maidens 
who are past the ignorance of childhood; not 
roses only, but all the flowers of the garden; 
not the fields only, but the fair landscape of 
the English countryside: all these things Kate 
Greenaway has shown us, with charm and delight- 
ful quaintness, and made us all the happier for 
her own happiness in them; and, showing us 
all these things, she has made us love them and 
her drawings all the more for the teaching and 
the loveliness in them, and herself as well for 
having made them. 

What Kate Greenaway did with her modest 
pencil was by her example to revolutionise one 
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form of book illustration (helped by Edmund 
Evans, the colour-printer from wood blocks); 
and she dressed the children of two con- 
tinents. The smart dress with which society 
decked out its offspring, so little consonant 
with the idea of a natural and happy child- 
hood, was repellent to Kate Greenaway. So 
she set about devising frocks and hats and 
aprons and the like in the style of 1800, 
making them up herself, dressing dolls and 
clothing her little models with them; so that 
she might secure that convincing quality and 
appearance of reality which mere drawing 
from designs would hardly have achieved, 
adding beauty and quaintness to natural 
grace. In the first place, her Christmas cards 
spread abroad her dainty fancy; then her 
books; and finally her almanacs—which, with 
a break in 1896, were issued from 1882 to 1897 
—carried her designs into many countries and 
made converts wherever they were seen. Mr. 
Lionel Robinson tells how an Englishman 
visiting Jules Breton, in the painter’s home 
in Normandy, found all the children in Green- 
away costumes: for they alone, Breton de- 
clared, fitted children and sunshine, and they 
only were worthy of beautifying the chefs 
d'ceuvre du bon Dieu. 

Indeed, Kate Greenaway is known abroad 
with the very few English artists whose names 
are familiar to the foreign public—with those of 
Millais, Leighton, Burne-Jones, Watts, and Walter 
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A STUDY FROM LIFE. 
By Kate Greenaway: 


Crane; being recognised as the great domestic 
artist, the one who, though her subjects were 
infantile and her treatment often elementary, 
merited respect for originality of invention and 
for rare creative quality. It is true that her 
identity was there somewhat vague. I remember 
being some years ago in the shop of the chief 
bookseller of Lyons. He showed me a con- 
siderable collection of the English picture-books. 
“ How charming they are,” he cried. “Ah! say 
what you like—Walter Crane and Kate Green- 
away are true artists—they are two of your 
greatest men.” “But Kate Greenaway is a 
lady,” I explained. The bookseller looked at me 
curiously. “I can affirm it,” I continued ; “ she is 
a friend of mine.” “ Ah, truly?” he replied, clearly 
still incredulous. On my return I told the story 
to Miss Greenaway. “That does not surprise me,” 
she replied. “Only the other day, a corre- 
spondent who called himself ‘a foreign admirer’ 
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sent me a photograph of myself 
which he said he had procured, 
and asked me to put my auto- 
graph to it. It was the portrait 
of a good-looking young man 
with a black moustache. And 
when I explained, he wrote back 
that he feared I was laughing at 
him, as Kate is a man’s name— 
in Holland.” 

But if her personality was a 
“ mystification” to the foreigner, 
there was no doubt about her 
art. In France, where she was a 
great favourite, and where her 
extensive contribution of draw- 
ings to the Paris Exhibition of 
1889 had raised her vastly in the 
opinion of those who knew her 
only by her picture-books, she 
was cordially appreciated. But 
she had been recognised long before that. Nearly 
twenty years ago the tribute of Monsieur Ernest 
Chesneau was so keen and sympathetic in its 
insight, and so graceful in its appreciation, that 
Mr. Ruskin declared to the Oxford undergrad- 
uates that no expressions of his own could vie 
with the tactful delicacy of the French critic. 
But in his lecture in the “Art of England ” 
(Fairyland) Ruskin found words to declare for 
himself that in her drawings “you have the 
radiance and innocence of reinstated infant 
divinity showered again among the flowers of 
English meadows.” 

The touchstone of all art in which there is 
the element of greatness is the appeal which 
it makes to the foreigner, to the high and the 
low alike. Dr. Muther has offered his testimony, 
on behalf of Germany, to that exquisite combin- 
ation of truth and grace in the children’s picture- 
books of Kate Greenaway which he declared to 
be the most beautiful in the world. Moreover, he 
does justice to Miss Greenaway’s exquisite feeling 
for landscape seen in the utmost simplicity ; for 
she was not always drawing children. When, in 
1890, she was elected a member of the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water Colour she sent 
two charming landscapes. But she had already 
been an. exhibitor in public since 1868, when 
she first contributed to the Dudley Gallery. Since 
then she exhibited publicly about sixty drawings 
at the Institute, at Suffolk Street, the Grosvenor 
Gallery, and elsewhere, as well as at the Royal 
Academy, where she was seen for the last time in 
1895 with a simple little drawing, “ A Baby Boy.” 
In these drawings we see how she advanced from 
pure line, simply yet effectively set down, to 
tinted drawings, and then to careful water colours 
in the fuller sense—with old-fashioned richness, 
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KATE GREENAWAY : 





A SKETCH FOR AN ILLUSTRATION. 


By Kate Greenaway. 


strength, and forthrightness, rather than with 
subtlety. And how exquisite they were, these 
drawings!—the despair of the printer through 
whose transcription they were known to the 
public. The relation of her drawings to the 
prints, as Chesneau said, is as that of the sun 
to the moon. Ruskin believed that no one has 
ever drawn roses as Botticelli drew them; but 
when he examined Kate Greenaway’s he surely 
must have paused a little while. 

Miss Greenaway was the daughter of the 
admirable wood-engraver of that name, who 
was with Ebenezer Landells at the time when 
Punch was founded, and who transferred his ser- 
vices later on to Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 
She was born in 1846, and in due time began 
to draw for the firm where her father had 
been welcomed. Her designs for Little Folks 
were not the work of a novice. She had studied 
at South Kensington (along with Miss Helen 
Paterson—now Mrs: Allingham), at Heatherley’s, 
and at the Slade School, so that her hand was 
a practised one. Her drawings were not always 
cut as well as they should have been, but even 
in the earliest of them personal charm of feeling 
is apparent. Then, after her Christmas-card 
period, which raised her to a high point of 
popularity, she issued “Under the Window.” 
This pretty book, through its originality, and 
quaintness, and delightful naiveté, achieved a 
phenomenal success: it is said that 150,000 
copies were soon sold, though whether this 
figure includes the French and German editions 
I am not aware. 

Then followed her other books, which, for the 
sake of the future biographer, may here be 
enumerated : “ A—Apple Pie,” “Marigold Garden,” 
Browning’s “Pied Piper of Hamelin,” “A Day 
in a Child’s Life,” “Kate Greenaway’s Book of 
Games,” “Mother Goose,” “Little Ann,” Bret 
Harte’s “Queen of the Pirate Isle,” “King 
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Pepito,” “The Language of Flowers,” “ Kate 
Greenaway’s Birthday Book for Children” and 
* Painting Book for Children,” “ Mavor’s Spelling- 
book,” and “The April Baby’s Book of Tunes,” 
by the author of “Elizabeth and her German 
Garden.” Besides these, are the almanacs 
already alluded to. 

In speaking of Kate Greenaway as a “ great” 
artist, I do not mean that she was technically 
accomplished in the sense and the degree that a 
picture painter must be. Her figure drawing was 
not always impeccable, and the fact of her design 
and composition being generally “right” arose, I 
imagine, as much from intuition as from scholarly 


‘training. Yet she could draw an eye or the 


outline of a face with unsurpassable skill: firm- 
ness and a sense of beauty were among her 
leading virtues. The painter with whom she had 
most affinity was Mr. G. D. Leslie: her period and 
treatment are not unlike; yet she was wholly 
personal. Her resourcefulness was inexhaustible, 
and never did she fail on the score of taste, 

It was not only her book-designs that brought 
her fame. She drew a few book-plates, many 
miniature portraits of amazing beauty, and in the 
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last two or three years of her life she tried her 
hand at life-size portrait painting in oils; but 
in this class of art she was not at her ease, 
nor was she very successful. As a matter of fact, 
she was forced into this work by her love of 
independence. She never cared to “illustrate” 
books, as she has told me more than once—that 
is to say, not other people’s books; but she 
would readily write her own text of a pretty 
jingling sort to serve as accompaniment to her 
pictures. But in her latter days she became 
somewhat despondent: she had many imitators ; 
prices “ went down ”—not that she cared so much 
for the money, but that it seemed to indicate that 
her popularity was waning, which again she 
groundlessly feared was an imputation on the 
quality of her work. To the end she improved in 
a certain class of drawing, in spite of little 
mannerisms which crept into her drawing—of 
a face, for example. It was pretty to see her 
sit upon the floor of her great studio in the house 
which Mr. Norman Shaw had built for her at 
Frognal, and throw all around her, on chairs, 
easels and shelves about, the latest series she 
had produced; yet that she had a number about 
her still unsold was a matter which mortified 
her not a little. But she was now in ill-health; 
she cared no longer to leave her home; and 
on the 7th November, 1901, she died; on the 
12th her body was cremated at Woking, and 
on the following day buried in Hampstead 
Cemetery. 

Such was the lady who, during thirty years, 
did so much to make our children happier and 
more healthful, and who increased the beauty 
of our home lives and added to the gaiety of 
nurseries. She made her name _ throughout 
the world for the grace, charm, and humour with 
which she infected other nations besides our own. 
No téte d’école—for such I insist she was—ever 
bore her honour more modestly. Quiet, shy, and 
gentle, she withdrew almost timorously upon 
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herself at the slightest hint of publicity; and 
where she expected no sympathy she shrank from 
the advances of the most distinguished in the 
land. Professor Ruskin, Lord Tennyson, and Mr. 
Locker-Lampson were of those who understood 
her well, and the Empress Frederick showed an 
equal kindness. And here and there, very sparsely, 
she dotted her friendship; and where she placed 
it she left a happiness that is the more keenly 
felt now that it is buried for ever. But her 
little books are there as little echoes of herself, 
so that in times to come it may be said with 
old Occleve— 


“They that have of her lost thought and mind, 
By this peynture may again her find.” 


Miss Greenaway has left behind her many 
finished drawings, a vast number of studies (from 
which those accompanying this paper have been 
taken at haphazard), and volumesful of manu- 
script, autobiography, stories, a play, and poems. 
Of these a selection may one day see the light. 
Meanwhile I am permitted here to produce a 
typical Sonnet, which, written when death was 
fast approaching, has a special sad significance, 
and reveals the beautiful character and simple 
nature-loving hopefulness of the writer :— 


When I am dead, and all of you stand round 

And look upon me, my soul flown away 

Into a new existence—far from the sound 

Of this world’s noise, and this world’s night and day : 


No more the inexplicable soul in this strange mortal 
body, 

This world and it in severance eternal : 

No more my presence here shall it embody, 

No more shall take its place in time diurnal— 


What beauteous land may I be wandering in 

While you stand gazing at what once was I? 

Why, I may be to gold harps listening 

And plucking flowers of Immortality— 
Why, Heaven’s blue skies may shine above my head 
While you stand there—and say that I am dead ! 
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By Kate Greenaway. 
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THE ARTISTS’ ROOM AT 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
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ROBERT WALKER. 


By Himsetr, 


WELVE years ago there was advocated in 
these pages the formation of a “ British 
Artists’ Room” at the National Portrait Gallery, 
and expressions of opinion were obtained from 
the trustees and several artists of note as to its 
feasibility. The majority of the former, amongst 
whom was Lord Leighton, whilst sympathising 
with the proposal, saw difficulties attending the 
execution of it. Mr. Holman Hunt cordially 
approved the suggestion, and gave valuable hints 
for its successful execution.* 

Since that time the collection has been trans- 
ferred to its permanent home near Trafalgar 
Square. The enormous number of visitors testifies 
to the appreciation in which it is held by the 
public. The arrangement of the portraits is all 
that can be desired, and it is a source of gratifi- 
cation to us that the suggestion we put forward 
before the Gallery was built was adopted by Mr. 
Lionel Cust, the successor in the directorship to 
Sir George Scharf. The artists’ rooms (XVII and 
XIX) are among the most interesting in the 
Gallery. Opportunities for securing portraits of 
celebrated artists, engravers, and architects have 
seldom been allowed to pass by unheeded. Yet 
the collection is still very far from being complete 
in its position to-day. 

In our first article on the subject we presented 


* See MAGAZINE OF ART, 1890, p. 101. 


a list of artists’ portraits which were then in the 
collection. In order that the progress of this 
section may be at once realised we here repeat 
the list, and give another showing the additions 
which have been made since that date. The 
following are the autograph portraits :— 


J. Barry, R.A. 

Sir Wm. Beechey, R.A. 
Sir F. Chantrey, R.A. 
R. Cosway, R.A. 
William Dobson. 

J. Gillray. 

B. R. Haydon. 

W. Hogarth. 
Nathaniel Howe, R.A. 
John Jackson, R.A. 
Angelica Kauffmann, R.A. 


George Morland. 

G. H. Mortimer, R.A. 

J. Northcote, R.A. 

J. Opie, R.A. 

Sir J. Reynolds, P.R.A. 

J. Richardson. 

James Ward, R.A. 

Sir D. Wilkie, R.A. 

Joseph Wright, A.R.A. (of 
Derby). 

J. Zoffany, R.A. 


To these must be added :— 


James Atkinson. 

G. Chinnery, R.H.A. 
John Constable, R.A. 
T. Gainsborough, R.A. 
William H. Hunt. 

Sir Peter Lely. 

G. Morland. 

Ann Mary Newton. 


Sir Samuel Romilly. 

George Romney. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 

Sir Martin Archer Shee, P.R.A 
John Raphael Smith. 

Sir J. Thornhill. 

Sir Anthony Van Dyck. 
Francis Wheatley, R.A. 





SIR PETER LELY 


By Himsecr. 
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JOHN SMITH. 


By Sin GoprrRey KNELLER. 


The portraits by fellow artists in our first list 
were :— 


F. Bartolozzi, R.A., by J. Opre, R.A. 
T. Bewick, by J. RAMSAY. 

W. Blake, by T. Puiviips, R.A. 

R. P. Bonington, by Mrs. CARPENTER. 





GEORGE VERTUE. 


By JONATHAN RICHARDSON. 


Sir F. P. Bourgeois, R.A., by Sir W. BEEcHEY, R.A. 

Sir W. Chambers, R.A., by Sir J. REYNoOLps, P.R.A. 

Sir F. Chantrey, R.A., by T. PHILirips, R.A. 

W. Etty, R.A., by MATTHEW NOBLE, 

W. Faithorne, by Ropert WALKER. 

J. Flaxman, R.A. (2), by G. RoMNEYy and H, Howarb, R.A. 
J. Gibbs, by J. WILLIAMs. 





ROBERT WALPOLE AND FRANCIS HAYMAN, RA. 


By FRANCIS HAYMAN, R.A. 














INIGO JONES. SIR ANTHONY VAN DYCK. 
CoPieD PROBABLY BY HENRY STONz, By Himsecr. 
FRO’ A PAINTING BY VAN Dyck. 





WILLIAM DOBSON. 


By Himsetr. 





JONATHAN RICHARDSON. SIR JAMES THORNHILL. 
By Himsetr. By HimsEtr. 
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THOMAS FLATMAN. 


By Sin Peter Levy, 


J. Gibson, R.A., by Mrs. Car- 
PENTER. 

J. Hall, by GILBERT STUART. 

B. R. Haydon, by GEORGINA 
ZORNLIN. 

Inigo Jones, by H. STONE (after 
Van Dyck). 

Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A., by Sir 
F. GRANT, P.R.A. 

Sir T. Lawrence, P.R.A. (2), by 
E. H. Baiey, R.A., and R. 
EvANs. 

D. Maclise, R.A., by E. M. Warp, 
R.A. 

P. Nasmyth, by W. BEwIck. 

Roubiliac, by A. CARPENTIERS. 

John Smith, by Sir GopFREY 
KNELLER. 

Sir J. Soane, R.A., by J. JAck- 
SON, R.A. 

T. Stothard, R.A., by J. GREEN. 

George Vertue, by J. RicHARD- 
SON. 


WILLIAM HOGARTH. 


By Himsetr. 


Benjamin West, P.R.A. (2), by GitBERT Stuart and Sir F. 


CHANTREY, R.A. 
William Woollett, by GILBERT STUART. 
Sir Christopher Wren, by Sir GopFREY KNELLER. 
J. Wyatt, P.R.A., by J. C. F. Rossi, R.A. 


The following are the portraits since acquired :— 


Edward Bird, R.A., by Sir F. CHAN TREY, R.A. 

N. Bone, R.A., by J. Opre, R.A. 

Sir W. Boxall, R.A., by MicHEL ANGELO PITTATORE. 
Ford Madox Brown, by DANTE GABRIEL RossETTI. 
John Burnet, by JOHN SIMpPson. 

Sir A. W. Callcott, R.A., by Sir F. CHANTREY, R.A. 
T. Cheesman, by F. BARTOLOzz1, R.A. 

David Cox, 
Mrs. Damer, after Sir J. REYNoLDs, P.R.A. 

Sir C. L. Eastlake, P.R.A., by JoHN Gipson, R.A. 
Copley Fielding, by Sir W. Box att, R.A. 

J. Flaxman, R.A., by JAMES ATKINSON. 
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Henry Fuseli, R.A., by J. Opre, R.A. 

Thos. Gainsborough, R.A., by F. BARTOoLozz1, R.A. 

Thomas Girtin, by J. Opie, R.A. 

Sir F. Grant, P.R.A., by MARY GRANT, 

Valentine Green, by L. F. ABsorr. 

J. Hall, by GILBERT STUART. 

G. H. Harlow, by J. Jackson, R.A. (from HARLOw’s portrait 
of Himself in the Uffizi). 

Francis Haward, by Oz1As HumpHryY, R.A. 

James Heath, by J. LONSDALE, 

Sir E. Landseer, R.A. (2), by Sir F. Grant, P.R.A., and J. 
BALLANTYNE, R.S.A. 

Thomas Landseer, A.R.A., by C. LANDSEER, A.R.A. 

John Leech (2), by Sir J. EveErerr Mituais, P.R.A., and Sir 
E. Borenum, R.A. 

Lord Leighton, by G. F. Warts, R.A. 

James Lonsdale, by E. H. BAILEy, R.A. 

Carlo Marochetti, R.A., by Signor AMBROsIO, 

John Martin, by HENRY WARREN. 

Sir J. E. Millais, P.R.A., by CHARLES KEENE, 

R. Mylne, by GEorRGE DANCE, R.A. 

Robert Pollard, by RicHARD 
SAMUEL. 

Samuel Prout, by CHARLES 
TURNER. 

Abraham Raimbach, by Sir 
D. WILKIE, R.A. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
G. FAWarrts, R.A. 

John Ruskin, by -GEORGE 

RICHMOND, R.A. 

G. Gilbert Scott, 


by 


Sir R.A.,, 





“ W. Sharp, by JaMEs Lons- 

DALE. 

James Stuart, ————————_ 

J. M. W. Turner, R.A., by 
CHARLES TURNER. 

John Varley, by WILLIAM 
BLAKE. 

Sir R. Westmacott, R.A., by 
CHARLES BENAZREH. 

H. W. Williams, by Sir HENRY 
RAEBURN, R.A. 





LOUIS FRANCOIS ROUBILIAC, 


By ADRIEN CARPENTIZRS. 
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treasures, the establishment of the scheme would, 
to our mind, be sufficiently justified.” 

As evidence of the lively interest taken in the 
National Portrait Gallery generally, we would 
point to the complete illustrated catalogue, of 
which the first volume is now being issued.* 
Every portrait in the collection is illustrated, 
and those of artists which we reproduce here- 
with are taken from its pages. The portraits are 
arranged in contemporary groups according to 
the profession or association of the persons con- 
cerned ; and the volumes should appeal not only 
to the student of history, but to those of art 
and costume. The book is superbly produced 

- and will form when complete a companion set 
to that of the “ National Gallery” issued a year 
or two ago. 


* «The National Portrait Gallery.” Edited by Lionel 
Cust, M.V.O., F.S.A., Director of the Gallery. Vol. I. 
(Cassell & Company, Limited. Two volumes, £6 6s, net.) 





SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN. 


By Sin CoprrRey KNELLER. 


From these lists it will be seen that the auto- 
graph portraits have been increased by seventeen 
and the others by forty-five. 

We still wish that some arrangement could be 
made whereby our leading living artists of repute 
could be invited to contribute autograph portraits 
to the national collection. We know that the 
capacity of the Gallery has already proved all 
too limited for the general collection, and the 
fear of invidious selection still exists. But we 
repeat the suggestion previously made for the 
establishment of a supplementary gallery for the 
housing of such a series of portraits. As we then 
said: “There can be no hope or intention that 
the collection should rival the Uffizi at Florence ; 
its conditions and its aim would be different and 
infinitely more restricted; and for that very 
reason we cannot help thinking that a great 
measure of success might be looked for in a very 
short time. If, indeed, it gained no other end 
than the inducement of a number of our chief 
artists to add, from time to time, their ‘ personal WILLIAM FAITHORNE. 
records’ to the collection of our artistic historical By Rosert WetkeR. 

















THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI. 
By Benedetto Bonfigli, (Room VI, No. 1,843,) 








THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF ST. FRANCIS. 
By Paris Bordone. (Room VII, No. 1,845.) A DESIGN FOR A CEILING 


By Sir J. Thornhill. (Room XIX, No. 1,844.) 
NEW PICTURES AT THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY, 
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OUR NATIONAL MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES: 
RECENT ACQUISITIONS. 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
HREE additions have recently been made to 
the Trafalgar Square Collection, two of 
which are by artists hitherto unrepresented in 
the Galleries. “The Adoration of the Magi,” 
by Benedetto Bonfigli, an interesting example of 
the fifteenth century Umbrian School (Room VI, 


No. 1,843), was acquired by purchase, and “ An 


Incident in the Life of St. Francis,” by Sir James 
Thornhill (Room XIX, No. 1,844), was presented 
by Mr. Charles Dopson. The third picture is 
an example of the religious work of Paris 
Bordone, entitled “The Light of the World.” 
It has been presented by Mrs. Wood, through 
her brother, the Rev. G. Greenwood, and hung 
in the Venetian Room (Room VII, No. 1,845). 


THE NATIONAL ART LIBRARY. 
}°* some time past the National Art Library 
has possessed a volume of sketches by 
James West, dated from 1860 to 1864, with the 
guarantee of J. G. Crace’s book-plate. To this 
has now been added another volume by the same 
artist of similar work of the year 1844. West 


travelled about England with a keen eye for the 
picturesque, and had a wonderful facility for 
setting down what he saw, with a few well- 
placed lines. His earlier work, such as that in the 
volume referred to, is perhaps as good as anything 
need be to be placed before a student. The effect 
is not a mere trick, but rests—as the example here 
reproduced of old houses at Worcester shows—on 
very solid qualities of drawing, and a quite 
exceptional power of selecting only the essen- 
tials of his subject and leaving out everything 
else. Most of his work of this kind is in simple 
pencil line; but some, as in the present instance, 
are lightly tinted. The volumes also include a 
good deal of valuable ornament, very accurately 
drawn. A more important water-colour perhaps, 
from the topographical point of view, is a large 
interior, by John Carter, of the Church of St. 
Giles, Cripplegate, in 1781, before the repairs of 
1790, in the course of which the disgraceful 
desecration of Milton’s tomb took place. The 
drawing is good and convincing, but the colour 
hardly satisfactory, being flat and partaking rather 
of the nature of tinting. Still it is an important 





ST. GILES’, CRIPPLEGATE. 
By John Carter. In the National Art Library. 
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A PAGE OF SKETCHES. 


By James West. 


topographical record of one of the most interest- 
ing churches in London. 

Among the examples of applied art the most 
important acquisitions are three very rare lace- 


books by Bartolomeo Danieli, of Bologna. These 
are all etched designs for point lace, and published 
by Agostino Parisini of that town. The best known 
is a small oblong with twenty-two plates, entitled 
“Libro di diversi disegni per Colari, Punti per 
fazzolletti & Reticelli di varie sorti,” but without 
date. At Dresden there is a copy of this work 
with twenty-six plates. The others are larger 
(105 by 14} inches in dimensions). One called 
“Stampe di varj Lavori d’intaglio,’ has the 
designs on a cross-hatched ground; and the 
other, without a title-page, but in open line only, 
is dedicated to Tomaso Cospi, and published by 
Agostino Parisini in 1639. These two are of the 
greatest rarity. 

A good specimen of a class of work which is 
every year increasing in price and rarity has been 
secured in “The Nobleman and Gentleman’s Direc- 
tor and Assistant in the True Choice of their 
Wheel-Carriages: being Entire new Designs for 
Travelling-Coaches, Post-Coaches, Landaus, both 
open and close, Chariots, Post-Chariots, Calashes, 
Post-Chaises, Phaetons, and other Vehicles, &c., 
curiously hung on Steel Springs .. . The 
Wheels and Axletrees are made of a proper 
Height, so as to enable the Horses to draw freely 
and with the greatest Ease; many a fine Horse 
having been totally spoiled by going up great 
Ascents, and all owing to fixing improperly the 
Wheels and Axis . London: Printed for 
A. Webley, in Holborn, near Chancery Lane, 
1763.” This set contains thirty-six engravings of 
designs for various kinds of carriages, very well 
executed, but unsigned. 





THE ‘ VARIOUSNESS”’ OF GOYA.—I. 


eh afin eel 


PON Goya—according to some “the Don 
Juan of art,” according to others the Mephis- 
topheles—the eyes of the English public have 
become more and more fixed of late years; until 
the exhibition of a series of the artist’s works 
at the Guildhall Art Gallery seems to have 
aroused an interest not usually attractive to 
the taste of the multitude. Those who would 
learn about the artist’s life may turn to the 
biographical studies by Don Carderera, M. Charles 
Yriarte, and M. Paul Lefort in French, to the 
“ Notas Biograficas” of Don Francisco Zapater (the 
painter’s friend) in Spanish, and to the “ Portfolio 
Papers” by P.G. Hamerton, and the little book 
by Mr. Rothenstein, in English. From all of 
these the reader learns about the turbulent 


youth and age of the painter, about his triumphs 
and troubles, and, not less, about the variety 
of his practice in oil, water-colour, lithography, 
and etching: recognising so great a versatility 
as is implied in the grim suggestion of Hogarth 
or of Gillray in the moral teachings and bitterly 
pointed sarcasm of some of his plates, and in 
the technical affinity with Manet, as may be 
seen in not a few of his portraits. 

But writers on Goya as a painter have not 
sufficiently insisted on the variousness of the 
artist as a painter in oil. It is mainly in order 
to prove this point that we here present a 
selection of examples of the master, of which 
the first instalment is now set before the reader. 
Goya is too well known for his bull-fight scenes 
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EL INFANTE CARDENAS, DON 
LUIS DE BOURBON. 


By Goya 
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MUNARRIZ. 


By Goya. 


—oil sketches impulsively thrown upon the 
canvas with perfectly fiery vivacity, and with 
more movement in the composition than correct- 
ness in the drawing—for any such to need 
representation here; nor are any of his “ Inquisi- 
tion” pictures included: the skill in them, and 
the ugliness of them, are familiar to most. But 
we bring together the soberly painted likeness 
which reveals the artist as well as the sitter; the 
more pictorial portrait, mysterious, dignified, 
and unconscious of the spectator’s presence; the 
religious picture of a preaching monk; and the 
Watteau-like grace and gaiety of a féte cham- 
pétre. Then, again, we have the portrait of a 
young woman of Andalusia, sensual, haughty, and 
almost effronté ; the more picturesque presenta- 
tion of a lady of quality; and again a character 
portrait—almost a caricature—of himself; with 
theatrical scenes and an allegorical composition 
quite in the grand style. Rarely has a painter 
been more “various,” as Reynolds said of Gains- 
borough ; never has a painter been more unequal. 
Some of the two hundred portraits which exist 


from the brush of Goya are masterly in all 
respects. Others are so ill-drawn, so thin and 
wiry, so careless in execution und in observation, 
that it is hard to believe that they all came 
from the same brush. Yet in all of them we 
are made to feel the strength of the man who 
wrought them, and who, defiantly indifferent 
though he is to the spectator’s opinion, yet pro- 
duces a great impression even on the man who 
dislikes him most or appreciates him least. 
There is no attempt at chronological order in the 
putting forward of the pictures, the majority of 
which, it may be stated, are selected from private 
collections closed to the public. The illustrations, 
therefore, possess more interest than is usual, as 
they have been, and are likely to remain, unseen 
by the people of this country. 

The first of these—‘San Bernardino of Sena 
Preaching ”—is an admirable composition, for 
which in this country Goya has usually had little 
credit. Dramatic, interesting in light and shade, 
convincing in its arrangement of figures—however 
false the illumination may be—the picture is 
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SAN BERNARDINO OF 
SENA PREACHING. 


By Goya. 
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BEWITCHED. 
By Gova. /n the National Gallery. 


masterly as a tour de force. The whole is touched 
in with astonishing skill and certainty; there is 
no hint of the ugliness the love of which was such 
a passion with the painter, although the expert 
in Goya’s work will recognise passages which 
recall some of his terrible processions and still 
more terrible executions; and here we can 
appreciate the claim of his countrymen to see 
in him the successor to Velasquez. Moreover, 
the picture looks sincere: a quality not always 
present in the religious pictures of Goya, who 
was said to have taken two of the most abandoned 
women of Seville as models for his Saints Justina 
and Rufina in the Cathedral, as he had the whim, 
he said, “to make the faithful worship vice.” <A 
terrible character, Goya’s, if half what is told 
of him is true—base, ungrateful, inconstant, 
immoral, passionate, treacherous, hypocritical, 
and lacking every claim to respect, save such as 
is due to the genius with which he was touched. 
This is the design for “San Francisco el Grande,” 
of Madrid, the church which Charles III had 
completed in 1781. All the chief painters of the 
day had competed—all the pupils of Mengs—and 
Goya carried it off, rather through his rivals’ 
weakness than his own outstanding strength. At 
the same time, the series executed by Goya for 
the church were voted admirable, and when the 
king, in full state, inaugurated the church and its 
paintings, it was allowed on all hands that Spain 
once more could boast a master, as much by the 
originality of the artist as by his power and 
technique. “San Bernardino of Sena Preaching 
before King Alfonso of Aragon”—to give the 
picture its full title—just misses being a master- 


piece, chiefly on account of certain strange 
discords in colour. 

In the portrait of “Munarriz,” now in the 
Academy of San Fernando (to which body Goya 
was elected on the 7th May, 1780), there is 
nothing of the improvisatoire: well drawn, and 
deliberate in execution, grave and dignified 
in expression, and masterly in handling, this 
portrait is among the best of the painter's 
works. It has nothing of the poverty which 
in other canvases his admirers seek to excuse 
or palliate on the ground of the fine colour 
and charming harmonies in which the hasty 
forms are set down. 

“The Swing” (“El Columpio”)—now in the 
collection of the Duke de Montellano—was 
executed, we believe, in or about the year 1779. 
It contains the gaiety and brightness of Goya’s 
early years, alike as to colour and to sentiment 
and arrangement. Decorative in its treatment, 
and possibly intended for the embellishment 











THE SWING. 


By Goya 
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of a panel, it suggests the work of Fragonard, 
with a strong admixture of Spanish feeling. 
It belongs to the group of the “ Breakfast on 
the Grass,” “Gipsies and the Swing,” and “The 
Harvest,” and is at the opposite pole to the 
horrible “Caprices” and the terrible “ Horrors 
of War.” 

A portrait of great power in its curious 
way is the full-length known as “El Infante 
Cardenas, Don Luis de Bourbon” (the property 
of the Marquess de Casa Torres). Somewhat 
thinly painted, it is as severe and earnest, truth- 
ful in modelling, and eloquent as to character, 
as a head need be. The Infant Don Luis, at 
the time the picture was painted, was the pro- 
tector of Goya. In his house the artist worked 
for months, painting, we are told, “family 
portraits or genre pictures, just as he liked. 
Amongst these pictures is one of the Infant and 
his wife in her dressing room.” 

Beside this work, the “Bewitched,” now in 
the National Gallery, comes somewhat as a shock. 
The scene, as the world is aware, “is taken 


from a play by Don Antonio Lamora. A man in 
the dress of a priest is frightened by demons in the 
form of a goat and jackasses. In the play they 
are merely people dressed up. The priest is 
pouring oil into a Jamp held by the goat.” 
In this little picture, which came to us from 
the collection of the Duke de Osuna, we have 
a taste of the grotesqueness in which Goya 
delighted, and which easily degenerated into the 
repulsive and the diabolic. “Diablerie,” as it was 
understood by the elder Teniers, by Breughel 
and the rest, were not enough for Goya; he must 
have mental anguish, blood, and lust before 
his life was to be worked out to its long deferred 
and, in one sense at least, its inglorious close. 
But whatever may be said against his character 
as a man, it cannot be denied that he thought upon 
his canvas and his paper, rather than “worked” 
upon them in the ordinary sense, and that this 
great power is not without its irresistible appeal 
to those who can appreciate individuality, even 
though it be passionate and coarse. Ss. 
(To be continued.) 
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By W. ROBERTS, 


ROBABLY no one is more surprised than 
Monsieur Emile Molinier, the conservatewr, 
at the extraordinary success and popularity of 
the new Salles at the Louvre; certainly, for those 
who love and understand old French furniture 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
there is nowhere in Paris a more instructive or 
interesting exhibition. We have here brought 
together some of the finest and most historical 
examples of the great French artisans. For 
nearly twenty years many of these articles were 
open to the public view at the Garde-meuble 
National at the Quai d’Orsay, which is far away 
from the centre of Paris, and which, consequently, 
few visitors thought worth the trouble of visiting. 
Some few pieces were scattered about in the 
various rooms of the Louvre itself, attracting 
very little attention. A décret of January 24, 
1901, enabled all these articles to be brought 
together, and the collection now forms a source 
of permanent joy and interest, to the French 
as well as to the foreigner. The only thing 
that now remains to be done is an adequate 
catalogue raisonné, a task for which no one is 
more competent than M. Molinier. 


Not a few of the exhibits—in every-day use as 
many of them have been at the various official 
residences of Ministers of the State—bear very 
evident signs of hard and constant usage; and, 
knowing the ignorance of art and of things 
artistic of the average Minister, the wonder is 
that so many of these articles of furniture have 
escaped summary destruction, Another wonder 
is that, with so many revolutions and counter- 
revolutions during the last century, there 
should yet remain any articles of Royal and 
Imperial furniture: as it is, a large number 
of exceedingly important objects have found 
their way into private collections both in 
France and in England —the magnificent iron 
balustrade in the Wallace collection is only one 
item in point. As M. Molinier tells us, in an 
article in La Revue de Paris, the finest of the 
Louis XIV furniture—the ¢reations, so to speak, 
of André Charles Boulle—had all disappeared 
from the royal palaces at the commencement of 
the eighteenth century, and there only remain 
a few fragments of the furniture originally at 
Versailles and at the Louvre before the latter 
had become a public museum. 
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LOUIS XV BUREAU ASCRIBED TO RIESENER. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY LEVY ET SES FILS, PARIS. 


In the Salle Louis XIV, among the most 
striking features are the marvellous tapestries, 
more particularly those with the subjects of the 
visit of the King to the manufactory at Gobelins 
and Parnassus. Then there are the several 
examples of the work of André Charles Boulle 
which by some favourable accident have been 
preserved from being scattered abroad. A pair 
of fine cabinets in marqueterie, each with pillars 
formed of figures of Hercules and club, and each 
corner of the supports mounted with rams’ heads; 
a pair of armoires in marqueterie, by the same, 
are respectively mounted with central figures of 
Apollo and Marsyas and Apollo and Daphne; 
a console table in carved wood, temp. Louis XIV, 
with a marble top elaborately decorated with 
conventional flowers in blue, red, etc.; another 
console, in carved wood and decorated in the 
Italian style, and a marqueterie commode of 
ebony in the style of Boulle, but dating from 
the eighteenth century — these are the most 
striking features of this room. 

Perhaps the most “popular” object in the 
whole collection, however, is the bureau of Louis 
XV. This is one of the most famous pieces of 
furniture in the world. It is usually described 
as by Riesener, but it is really the composite 
work of Oeben, Duplessis, Hervieu, and Riesener, 
and was finished in 1769. It has heen described 


many times most fully in the inventory of the 
Garde Meuble in 1775, No. 2,541. Mr. Litchfield, in 
his useful and interesting “ History of Furniture,” 
gives its size as 54 ft. long and 3 ft. deep: “The 
lines are the perfection of grace and symmetry ; 
the marqueterie is in Riesener’s best manner ; 
the mountings are magnificent—reclining figures, 
foliage, laurel wreaths, and swags, chased with 
rare skill. The back of this famous bureau is as 
fully decorated as the front.” This bureau, which 
was in hand for about two years, was in the 
Tuileries in 1807; was moved by Napoleon 
III to the Palace of St. Cloud, and was only 
saved from the Germans by its removal to the 
Louvre in August, 1870. Its value has been 
placed at between £15,000 and £20,000. There 
is a similar bureau at Hertford House. The fall- 
down front has two inscriptions: (1) Non Nisi 
grandi canto: irridens cuspide Figo, and (2) Brevi 
complector singula cani Pastorum carmina Ludo. 
Each of the ends is mounted with a Sévres 
plaque painted with the Three Graces. This 
bureau is here illustrated. The same room con- 
tains another fine bureau of a totally different 
type, in amaranth wood; the name of the maker 
is apparently unknown, but it is of the period 
of the Regency; each leg is mounted with a 
beautifully designed female head. The nest of 
drawers shown at one end in the accompanying 
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BUREAU BY MARTIN CARLIN 


A 
From THe CHATEAU DE BeLteviLte. 





MAHOGANY COMMODE BY BENEMANN. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY Levy ET SES FiLS, Paris. 
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photograph is ‘not now in that position, but is 
on view in another room. A marqueterie com- 
mode, temp. Louis XV; two marqueterie bureaux 
by Riesener, and a Buste a gaine in Rouen 
faience, attributed to Nicolas Fouquay, are also 
among the articles in this room which are worthy 
of special attention. 

The articles of furniture which date from the 
Louis XVI period are very numerous, and, for the 
most part, in the finest possiblestateof preservation 
—as beautiful indeed as when they left the hands 
of the craftsmen. There are so many which call 
for special notice that a small selection becomes 
a matter of considerable difficulty. One of the 
most striking articles is a mahogany commode by 
Benemann, who was “maitre ébeniste” in 1785, 
and worked chiefly at Fontainebleau ; this article, 
as will be seen from the accompanying illustra- 
tion, is most richly and elaborately decorated 
in ormolu, the centre-piece being a Sévres 
plaque. Benemann is also represented by 
another commode, which originally formed part 
of the furniture of Marie Antoinette, the central 
design, with attributes of the chase, very heavily 
ornamented, and on claw-feet. In the adjoining 
room there is a remarkable specimen of the skill 
and workmanship of Levasseur—by whom there 
is also a bureau with the same chaste style of 
decoration—a commode of the severest and most 
simple style of beauty, the panels without any 





LOUIS XVI COMMODE. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY Levy eT seg FiLs, Panis. 


decoration, but the cornices are of ormolu, and 
they are ornamented with masks and leaf 
scrolls. No illustration is available of this 
piece, but in place of it reproductions are 
given of two other commodes of this period, 
each totally distinct from the other, but both 
masterpieces their respective ways. Special 
mention may also be made of a mahogany com- 
mode by J. M. Riesener, also of this epoch—that of 
Louis XVI; and of a mahogany bedroom work- 
table, of which the ébeniste work is attributed 
to Riesener, and the bronze work to Gouthiére, 
made for and presented by M. de Fontaine, 
“intendant-générale des Meubles de la Cour- 
onne,” in 1787, a little masterpiece of exqui- 
site taste, with chased ormolu mountings and 
gallery top. 

Another noteworthy Louis XVI commode 
(herewith illustrated) is the work of Martin 
Carlin. It was originally at the Chdteau 
de Belleville; the panels of Chinese scenes are 
mounted with chased ormolu. The Louis XVI 
candelabra are very numerous and of various 
types of beauty and fine workmanship. Perhaps 
the pair which most people would select, given 
the choice, is that in bronze by Clodion, here 
reproduced, the two supports being, that 
on the left a fawn, and that on the right a 
bacchante. A singularly beautiful candelabrum 
by J. F. Lorta is also exhibited ; the female figure 
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is in white marble, whilst the cornucopia-shaped 
upper portion is bronze, with branches for three 
lights. But pages might be written about the 
many objects now brought together at the new 
rooms at the Louvre without at all exhausting 
the subject. Doubtless, as time goes on, other 
specimens of fine old French furniture will be 
rescued from the unsympathetic—the temporary 
—possessions of the various Ministers at their 


official residences. There are several eminent 
French craftsmen of the Louis XVI and other 
periods who are not yet represented in the 
national collection, the authorities apparently 
insisting that if a master cannot be represented 
by a characteristic specimen of his work he 
shall remain for the time being unrepresented. 
This is certainly a very wise restraint, which 
requires a wider appreciation. 
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The HE exhibition of the five sets of 
Queen Victoria drawings submitted by the selected 
Memorial. architects for the great memorial of 


Queen Victoria was a commendable 
act on the part of the committee. It enabled the 
public to see. the scope of the competing architects’ 
ideas, and will probaby secure an endorsement of the 
committee’s decision. The monumental group by Mr. 
T. Brock, R.A., to which the architects were required 
to ‘work up to,” forms the central feature in each 
design, and as the site was also pre-determined, the 
facade of Buckingham Palace forms the background 
to each. The successful design, by Mr. ASTON WEBB, 
A.R.A., is held to combine the greatest number of 
requisite features. It is the only one of the five 
which sweeps away the existing screen in front of 
the Palace, substituting a stone arcade twenty-five 
feet high, the height of the first storey of the building 
behind. The elevation of the Palace itself will be 
improved by the addition of a small floor above the 
middle and over the extreme ends. The design pro- 
vides for a fine processional road along the Mall, 
ending at the east end of it in a rond point, with 
another-statue of the Queen as a gir], at a point where 
the centre lines of the Mall and the Strand intersect 
by Drummond’s Bank, A great improvement, too, 
will be introduced at the opening from Buckingham 
Palace Road into the Park, so that a fine aspect will 
be uncovered towards the Foreign Office, a correspond- 
ing alteration being made at the foot of Constitution 
Hill. From both these points excellent views will be 
afforded of the memorial, from north and south 
through gates, which. will also provide for the King 
alternative means of egress. The design of Mr. T. G. 
JACKSON, R.A., is admirable in style and monumental 
in character, but it was probably considered less har- 
monious with the background of the Palace. It provides 
for two ‘‘ Royal entrances”—one at the eastern end of 
the Mall and another at the foot of the Duke of York’s 
Steps, the former an imposing arch decorated with 
figures. The main portion of the architectural setting 
of the monument is decorated with gates and statues 
along the semicircular front. Mr. ERNEST GEORGE is 
original in declining this semicircular sweep, pushing 
his screen-work forward and neglecting in some degree 
Mr. Brock’s plan, arranging his fountains east and 
west instead of north and south. At the eastern end 
there is a great archway, with a pediment, and on each 
side a double arch for carriages and foot passengers. 


In Dr. Rowanp ANDERSON’s design the semicircular 
curves are flanked with small gardens within parapets, 
garnished with statuary figures, while the whole run- 
ning parapets are similarly embellished with statues 
of the chief monarchs and patron saints of the United 
Kingdom. The archway at Spring Gardens enshrines 
above it.an equestrian statue of the Duke of Welling- 
ton. Sir THomaAs DREw, P.R.H.A., proposes an entirely 
new frontage in decorated Renaissance, and throws 
forward wings and central entrance as well. Pedestals, 
each carrying a statue, bound together by ornamental 
railings between, enclose the whole design, while at 
the Spring Gardens end the architect curiously erects 
high blocks of offices, between which the Sovereign 
must proceed before passing under an enormously high 
monumental arch close on Whitehall Place. 

THE winter exhibition of the Royal Society 
Exhibitions. of British Artists can, on the whole, be 

commended as an adequate display of well- 
intentioned work. It is stronger in landscape than figure 
pictures, but even in the latter section there is a fair 
number of things which deserve attention—for instance, 
Mr. R. C. Bunny’s “‘ St. Cecilia” and ‘‘ L’Age d’Or,” Mr. 
BorouGH JoHNsON’s ‘ Merry-makings,” Mr. CAYLEY 
Rosinson’s “ Fata Morgana,” and the portrait of *‘ Mrs. 
Ernest Stephens,” by Mr. Hat Hurst. The best land- 
scapes are Mr. R. VicaT CoLe’s ‘‘ Walsham Broad,” Mr. 
A. E. PRocTor’s clever study ‘“‘ March,” Mr. W. WESTLEY 
MANNING’s “ Lingering Light,” Mr. G. C. Hairé’s well- 
composed and freely handled picture “In Beaulieu 
Forest,” and Mr. F. F. Foorret’s dreamy but effective 
impression, “Paris: Pont Neuf.” There are notable 
water-colours by Mr. G. C. Hair#&, Mr. J. D. FERGus- 
son, and Mr. A. J. COLLISTER. 

ALTHOUGH the winter exhibition of the New 
English Art Club was free from any startling or 
sensational features, it was not wanting in points of 
interest. It included two striking works by Mr. 
P. W. STEER, a landscape, ‘‘The Rainbow,” and “ The 
Mirror,” a figure composition, gracefully designed and 
well handled; a splendidly dignified atmospheric 
study, “Durham,” by Mr. J. S. HILL; a delightful 
landscape, .‘‘Chepstow from Piercefield Park,” by Mr. 
W. W. RussELL; figure subjects by Mr. ORPEN; por- 
traits by Mr. Francis Bate and Mr. C. Sims; and 
four canvases of much merit by Mr. J. L. HENRy. 
The section devoted to water-colours and drawings 
was, as usual, full of excellent things by Mr. H. B. 
BRABAZON, Mr. A. W. Ricu, Mr. D. 8S. McCoLi, and 
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Mr. GEORGE THomson. A coloured relief, ‘‘ Charity,” 
by Mr. R. ANNING BELL, also deserves mention. 

THE Society of Portrait Painters make a fair 
show at the New Gallery. The best contributions 
come from Mr. G. F. Watts, M. DAGNAN BOUVERET, 
Mr. LAVERY, Mr. J. J. SHANNON, Mr. SoLtomon J. 
SoLomon, Mr. R. JAcK, Mr. HAROLD SPEED, Mr. R. 
Brovueu, Mr. F. E. Lazi6, Mr. F. YATES, the Hon. 
JOHN COLLIER, and Mr. W. STRANG. There are, 
too, interesting things by Mr. WHISTLER, ‘‘The Red 
Feather,” Mrs. JOPLING, a portrait of a young girl, 
Mr. C. H. SHANNON, and Professor VON LENBACH. 
The pictures by this last artist are, despite their 
strength of draughtsmanship and individuality of 
manner, a little too clever, repellent in colouring, and 
forced in characterisation. 

IT is some years since Mr. E. A. ABBEY exhibited 
in London the first section of the series of wall 
paintings illustrating “‘The Quest of the Holy Grail,” 
which he is executing for the Public Library at Boston, 
U.S.A. The remainder of this series was on view at the 
Guildhall Gallery during part of October and Novem- 
ber. It can be said to have fulfilled adequately the 
promise of the earlier designs. The panels have much 
merit as compositions; and, despite a certain simplicity 
of technical method, they are excellently effective, and 
are agreeably rich and scholarly in colour, They are 
marked, too, by great imaginative qualities. 

THREE recent exhibitions in the galleries of the 
Fine Art Society call for comment. The most im- 
portant of them was a show of cabinet pictures by 
Mr. TALBOT HUGHES, a young artist to whom we have 
lately devoted an article. Signor ALBERTO Pisa illus- 
trates ‘The Cities of Central Italy” in a series of 
well-selected and ably interpreted architectural and 
landscape subjects. The third gathered together a 
considerable number of pen drawings and sketches by 
Mr. LAURENCE HovusMAN. This artist is one of our 


most elegant and imaginative illustrators, with an ex- 
quisite style and a most fertile fancy, and therefore 
this opportunity of studying his work was particularly 
welcome. 

REMBRANDT’s unrivalled power as an etcher is well 
illustrated in two shows which have been organised 
by Messrs. Obach and Co. and Mr. R. Gutekunst 
respectively. As REMBRANDT’s etchings are being 
steadily absorbed into public galleries and museums, 
and so are ceasing to be within the reach of the 
private collector, these exhibitions have an unusual 
importance. They are both well worth making a note 
of on account of the specially good quality of the 
prints which are included in them. 

THE first exhibition at the Goupil Gallery under its 
new directors, Messrs. W. Marchant and Co., opened 
towards the end of October. It consisted chiefly of 
works by Dutch and French masters, with a sprinkling 
of contributions by modern British painters. Its chief 
attractions were the canvases by Corot, M. MARIs, 
J. MARis, D1Az, TH. DE Bock, A. MAUVE, and M. FR1Tz 
THAULOW, and by Mr. G. CLAUSEN, Mr. A. D. PEPPER- 
cOoRN, and Mr. BERTRAM PRIESTMAN. BASTIEN 
LEPAGE’s little portrait of King Edward VII, painted 
some five-and-twenty years ago, made a welcome 
appearance in the gallery. The neck is curiously ill- 
drawn. : 

THE autumn exhibition at Mr. Maclean’s gallery 
was dominated by a large canvas, ‘‘ Early Autumn,” 
by M. HARPIGNIES, a strong, sincere picture with 
many good qualities of conception and execution. 
Among the other exhibits M. L’HERMITTE’s ‘ Noon- 
day Rest,” M. G. Seianac’s “At the Fountain,” and 
Mr. W. MovunceEy’s ‘“‘Autumn” can be praised more 
or less freely. 

Mr. WARNE-BROWNE's sea pictures and sketches 
were to be seen during November at Messrs. Graves’s 
galleries. He is a thoroughly conscientious artist, 





THE QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL, SHOWING A‘ PORTION OF THE SCREEN BEHIND. 


FROw THE ROUGH SKETCH MODEL BY THOMAS BROCK, R.A. 


THE TWO SMALL FIGURES ARE INTENDED TO INDICATE THE SCALE OF THE WHOLE. 
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with considerable capacity for observing what is 
interesting in nature, and a great deal of skill in 
recording his observations. His work is neither com- 
monplace nor extravagant, but steers a satisfactory 
middle course, by which it is enabled to secure a 
large measure of popularity. In the same galleries 
there was on view at the same time a collection of 
modern mezzotints and coloured engravings after 
pictures by great British masters. Many good repro- 
ductions, some of which have been recently executed, 
appeared in this series. 

AmonG the pictures presented a little while ago at 
Messrs. Shepherd’s gallery in St. James’s there were 
several characteristic works by eighteenth-century 
British artists—for instance, a good HOPPNER, a por- 
trait by N. Hong, R.A., a couple of similar canvases 
by J. RussELtt, R.A., and a very fine landscape by 
RIcHARD WILson. Some LELys and KNELLERS, a 
couple of CONSTABLES, and some other things by 
MORLAND, IBBETSON, MULREADY, and a few more 
prominent painters, helped to make the collection 
attractive. 

THE Society of Medallists has been holding an 
interesting exhibition at the Dutch Gallery, in Brook 
Street. The contributors, however, did not confine 
themselves to work of the sort that this association 
presumably exists to encourage. Mixed with medallions 
and designs for medals there were a number of draw- 
ings by M. Leeros, Mr. HoLRoyD, and some other 
artists, and, besides, some pieces of sculpture by Mr. 
DERWENT Woop, Mr. LANTERI, Miss LEvick, Mr. A. 
Drury, Mr. T. M. TAUBMAN, Mr. R. F. WELLs, and 
the Countess FEoDORA GLEICHEN. 

THE exhibition of students’ work at the Camberwell 
School of Arts and Crafts was especially strong in em- 
broidery and bookbinding, a very high average of merit 
being shown in both sections. In the former, two 
designs by Miss R. Evans were noteworthy for their 
excellence. The only example of modelling from the life 
was the figure of an old man by Mr. E. SHEEN, which 
attracted immediate attention by its strength and 
Meunier-like style of treatment. Some good inlay and 
marqueterie work was shown, the best of which was a 
table by Mr. W. MarTIN. The pen-and-ink drawings 
and exercises in lettering were interesting, but in some 
cases the latter would have been better had a simple 
form of letter been adhered to. 

AT Mr. Baillie’s Gallery at Notting Hill Gate the 
series of fortnightly exhibitions has included works by 
Mr. ALFRED HAYWARD, some interesting seapieces by 
Mr. HERBERT EVERETT, and a series of singularly clever 
Venetian and other sketches by Mr. HAROLD BURKE. 

THE eleventh annual exhibition of the Oxford Art 
Society was the largest in the annals of the Society, 
over three hundred pictures being hung in the Town 
Hall gallery. The average quality of the work was 
distinctly good. Sir JAmEs Linton, Professor von 
HERKOMER, R.A., Messrs. FULLEYLOVE, R.I., ALBERT 
Goopwin, R.W.S., and MATTHEW HALE were among 
the contributors to the exhibition. 


Dutch Painters of the Nineteenth Century. 
Edited by Max Rooses, Translated by 
F. Knowles. With 6 Etchings by Ph. 
Zilcken, and other Plates and 200 Illustrations. Vol. 
IV. (Sampson Low. 1901. £2 2s. net.) 


THIs important work, here brought to a conclusion 
with the fourth volume, affords an accurate survey of 
the Dutch school of painting of to-day. What seemed 
at first aseries of magazine articles is seen to have been 
well planned with the ultimate object now so well 


Reviews. 


achieved. The revival of the Dutch school is of extra- 
ordinary interest: although inclined to sadness in its 
general tone, and with scarce a vestige of the particular 
spirit which animated the great Dutch artists of a 
couple of centuries ago, it is full of character, and 
thoroughly painter-like in its aim and achievement. It 
is all very sober and simple: nature—landscape and 
cattle—are “‘ motives” for colour, tone, and composition ; 
life in its social aspect no longer attracts, or attracts only 
when it deals with peasant life—whether peasants of 
the fields or of the sea. A few exceptions there are 
such as M. Alexander Korff, whose superbly drawn 
pictures of old ladies—designed in a Chodowiecki or 
Dendy Sadler sort of spirit—are full of humour and 
character. On the other hand, there is a good deal of 
the Barbizon sentiment about the modern Dutch painter. 
A few, like M. Johannes Bilders, sometimes prefer a 
smaller manner and a more conventional composition, 
such as may be seen in ‘The Castle of Vorden;” but, 
generally the dominant note of the modern artist in 
Holland—at least of those who gain the approval of 
the critics—is a gravity approaching severity and de- 
pression. In the case of M. Matthys Maris greyness 
is carried so far that in his picture of ‘‘The Bride” it is 
hardly possible to make out the design. Throughout, 
the text is of great interest; it is not too technical, and 
it is agreeably biographical, and an important contri- 
bution to the literature of the day. Besides the artists 
already mentioned the volume deals with that admirable 
painter Théophile de Bock, with Willy Martens, Allebé, 
Mme. Mesdag, van Houten, Poggenbeek, Wysmuller, 
Voerman, Offermans, and van Essen—quite unknown, 
some of them, to English readers; yet the more welcome 
for that, inasmuch as they are names of painters whose 
work is here proved to be of high merit. The whole 
work, as it now stands, must find a place in every art 
library. 


The Works of William Shakespeare.—In twenty volumes. 
Illustrated in colours. (Constable. 1901. £2 10s. 
net.) 

The new edition Messrs. Constable have put forth 
is worthy of wide appreciation. A good text (mainly 
Folio 1623, and un-Bowdlerised), good paper, good print, 
a convenient, handy size, with glossaries, and few notes 
and no prefaces, the edition is one well fitted to the 
student of the dramatist and his times. A feature 
of interest and value is the index of Shakespeare’s 
characters with references, to the number of about 780 
“leading characters,” and a further long list, too, of 
subordinates. Each volume has two plays, and each 
play an illustration, carefully reproduced by chromo- 
lithography. Many of the leading illustrators of 
the day have been employed—artists of established 
reputation, and others who have still to win 
more general recognition. The works have been 
thus distributed: Mr. Byam Shaw illustrates ‘The 
Merchant of Venice” and ‘Richard III;” Mr. Patten 
Wilson, ‘Henry VI” (the three parts), ‘King 
John,” ‘Richard II,” ‘Henry IV,” and ‘Henry V,” 
“Julius Cesar,” and ‘‘Cymbeline;” Mr. Gerald 
Moira, ‘“Hamlet;” Mr. Jacomb Hood, “The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,” ‘‘As You Like It,” and 
**Romeo and Juliet;” Miss Eleanor Brickdale, ‘“*Much 
Ado About Nothing,” ‘Twelfth Night,” ‘‘ Macbeth,” 
and “Othello;” Mr. Leslie Brooke, ‘‘The Comedy of 
Errors,” ‘‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,” ‘‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” “Taming of the Shrew,” ‘Henry VIII,” 
“Antony and Cleopatra,” ‘Coriolanus,” and “ Peri- 
cles;” Mr. H. J. Ford, ‘‘The Winter’s Tale” and 
‘‘The Tempest ;” Mrs. Estelle Nathan, “‘ All’s Well,” 
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‘*Measure for Measure,” and ‘‘Sonnets;” Mr. Robert 
Sauber, ‘Titus Andronicus” and ‘Venus and 
Adonis;” Mr. J. D. Batten, ‘Troilus and Cressida;” 
Mr. Frank Cowper, “King Lear;” and Mr. Eden, 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor.” The last-named 
makes the curious mistake of drawing the basket empty 
when Falstaff should be in it. The chromo work is 
good, though it is to be doubted if it is wise—as we 
see in some of the pictures—to combine flat tints 
with fine-pen outlines. The contrast with the well- 
printed page flatters the illustrations; but we prefer 
those of Miss Brickdale, Mr. Shaw, and one or two 
others who show more thought and originality. It is 
not every artist who can illustrate Shakespeare after 
thoroughly understanding him: but there are here 
more than one who add brightness and charm to a 
most pleasing edition. 


Bungalows and Country Residences: A Series of De- 
signs. By R. A. Briggs, F.R.I.B.A. 5th Edition. 


(Batsford. 1901. 10s. net.) 


The revival of artistic tastes among that section of 
the public who build themselves houses, big and little, 
in the country is testified to in a measure by this new 
and enlarged edition of a most popular and suggestive 
book of designs. Mr. Briggs’ designs are adapted to 
every pocket—for that of the man who has £600 to 
spend as well as for him who would expend £11,000; and 
they are invariably picturesque in elevation and econo- 
mical and happy in plan. Gothic, rustic, Queen Anne, 


Dutch, all are here; and few indeed to object to on 
artistic grounds, save one with a battlemented turret, 
We strongly advise everyone who is thinking of build- 
ing a country residence to procure this book before 
applying to his architect. He will learn not only about 


styles, but about plans. 


Marine Painting in Water-Colour. With 24 Illustrations 
in colour. By W. ZL. Wyjllie, A.R.A.: with an 
Introduction by Edwin Bale, R.I. (Cassell & Co. 
1901. 5s.) 

The prodigiously successful landscape book, by Mr. 
MacWhicrter, is followed by a book on sea and boat and 
sky painting by Mr. Wyllie. It is an instructive book 
for the amateur, but the drawings are so charming, and 
are reproduced in such excellent facsimile by Messrs. 
André and Sleigh, that the little work is a delight to look 
at by non-painters. We include one of the illustra- 
tions in this number of THE MAGAZINE oF ART. For 
the practising amateur the examples are invaluable, and 
the well-informed and sympathetic text of Mr. Edwin 
Bale, R.I., will help the student over many a difficulty, 
and teach him to observe as well as to paint. 


British Sculpture and Sculptors of To-day. By M. H. 
Spielmann. With about 200 Illustrations. . (Cassell 
& Co. 1901. 7s. 6d.) 

British sculpture of the present day is perhaps the 
only one of the arts to which no publication has been 
hitherto devoted. This handsome volume supplies the 

‘deficiency. As it is the work of the Editor of this 
Magazine no criticism is here permissible ; but it may be 
said that the chapters include a dissertation on sculpture 
in Great Britain, on “drapery and the nude,” “sculpture— 
colour and form,” “materials for sculpture,” ‘“ taste—as 
an element in dispute,” ‘‘the patronage of sculpture,” 
“the bane of committees,” “the sculptor v. the archi- 
tect,” ‘sculpture and metal,” and ‘“‘ women sculptors.” 
Sculptors, the sculptor-decorators, the women sculptors, 
the painter-sculptors, the medallists, and the silver- 
smiths are separate divisions, It may be added that 


THE MAGAZINE OF 


ART. 


the illustrations have been prepared, the sketches and 
criticisms, and the whole printed with great care, and 
that full detailed indexes add to the completeness of 
the volume. 


The Art of Illustration. By Henry Blackburn. New 
Edition, revised by J. S. Eland. (Grant, Edinburgh. 
1901.) 

In this third edition of a popular book Mr. Eland 
has added a much-needed chapter on the three-colour 
process. It is a charming volume, with its many 
illustrations and its luminous remarks upon process 
and illustration. Others, such as Messrs. Strang and 
Singer, and Mr. Harper, have since given us books 
more technical upon the subject ; but this work appeals 
more strongly to the general reader. Surely we are 
not wrong in believing that the block on page 91 (‘‘ For 
the Squire”) is a drawing after not by Sir John Millais, 
as the text leads us to suppose? And, surely, it is no 
longer correct to say that Mr. Reginald Cleaver obtains 
the maximum of effect with the minimum number of 
lines ? 

The Art of Building a House. By Barry Parker and 
Raymond Unwin. (Longmans, Green. 1901. 10s. 6d. 
net.) 

This prettily-produced volume consists of a collection 
of lectures and illustrations in which the principles of 
simplicity and good taste—the mainsprings of the present 
revival—are set forth in print and picture. There is a 
vast amount of truth in their remarks, much ingenuity 
and good sense in their plans, and frequently much 
beauty in the designs. But we often observe how 
the ‘new art” has carried the authors away, pro- 
ducing quaintness instead of charm, and emptiness 
and primitiveness instead of simplicity. For example, 
the ‘Doctor’s Consulting Room” (Bradford) looks 
more like a smith’s forge, and the ‘Sitting Room” 
suggestive of a reformatory or a prison. In suppress- 
ing redundant decoration and conventional embellish- 
ments the designers have gone too far, and have rather 
produced a sense of discomfort and a monastic severity 
amounting to asceticisme Yet the book is very sug- 
gestive, and will be useful to all who do not care to 
go to the whole lengths set forward by the authors. 


The. English Pre-Raphaelite Painters: Their Associates 
and Successors. By Percy Bate. (Bell & Sons. 
1901. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Bate’s handsome book has been reissued in a 
second edition, in a smaller and more concise form, 
with the addition of more pictures and the inclusion 
of other painters, upon whom Mr. Bate has swooped, 
gathering them up in his collection of ‘‘ successors” to 
the Pre-Raphaelites. Miss Brickdale we concede; but 
Mr. Moira and Miss Katherine Cameron we doubt. 
Still, we are glad to have them in this pretty book, 
which in its hundred and more illustrations unites 
half the passion and sincerity which has been seen in 
British art in the nineteenth century. But why is 
Mr. Watts not in it? His earliest work was surely 
as * P.-R.” as much that is here seen. 


The Life of a Century, 1800 to 1900. By Edwin Hodder, 

(George Newnes. 1901. 10s. 6d. net.) 

A clever, popular, and useful réswmé of the history 
of the century, full of illustrations, interesting and 
well selected, this volume aims at giving the advance 
of the arts, sciences, politics, and the like, in carefully- 
laid-out sections. The chapter on ‘ Painters and 
Pictures of the Century” (sculpture, apparently, is 
not included) is a good example of condensation, but 
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more room might have been spared to art; and surely 
pressure of space ought not to have been permitted 
to cut down Hogarth’s “Marriage d@ la mode,” and so 
to modify the composition. 


Illustrated Story-Books for Ohildren.—The season 
has brought some most charming story and fairy 
books: every year there seems better art in them and 
greater care in the production. A Real Queen’s Fairy 
Book, by CARMEN SyYLvaA, the Queen of Roumania 
(George Newnes, Limited; 6s.), with its Andersen-like 
odour, has passion as well as daintiness and poetry. It 
is prettily illustrated by Mr. HAROLD NELSON and Mr. 
A. GARTH JoNEs, and is a treasure book for children.— 
Still more fanciful is Queen Mab’s Fairy Realm (same 
publishers): a graceful wonder-book, all princesses, 
heroes, and magicians, with admirable pen-drawings by 
Mr. H. R. MILvAR, Mr. REGINALD SAVAGE, Mr. GARTH 
Jones, Mr. RACKHAM, and Mr. HERBERT COLE—the 
last of whom reminds us pleasantly of Houghton.—Old 
King Cole (Dent & Co.) is a book of favourite fairy- 
stories re-told ; most agreeably produced, with highly- 
elaborate and varied illustrations, by Mr. CHARLES 
Rosinson. Decoration, fun, and character distinguish 
these designs, which, if anything, are rather too diver- 
sified in manner. It is a pleasure to see them well 
printed on rough paper.—The fourteenth volume of 
tales from various languages, edited by Mr. Lang, 
The Violet Fairy Book, illustrated by H. J. Forp 
(Longmans, Green), is perhaps the prettiest of all. 
It is profusely illustrated by full-page drawings by 
Mr. Ford, with all his skill and grace, his dainti- 
ness, humour, and fancy. These drawings are con- 
scientious in work and design, and interesting in 
technique. But the feature of the volume is the 


series of plates, most skilfully reproduced by Messrs. 
André and Sleigh by the three-colour process from 
the beautiful pictures by Mr. Ford. Not only the colour 
is charming, but the “quality” is delightful. Of these 
“The Tontlawaed” and ‘The Fairy of the Dawn” are 
perhaps the best. Happy the children for whom such 


books are made! These illustrations have neither the 

crudity of the old style, nor the repellent quaintness of 

the very new. 

What's What. By Harry Quilter,M.A. (Sonnenschein. 
1902. 6s.) 

If the test of a successful book is the difficulty ex- 
perienced by the reader in putting it down, “‘ What’s 
What” should achieve a wide popularity. The variety 
of topics is marvellous—you never know beforehand 
what you may find in it, and what may be left out. 
There seems to be no particular plan, and the subjects 
of the “paragrams” included, like the illustrations, 
appear to have been selected with some capriciousness. 
But they are all treated with spirit, and are eminently 
readable, and whether or not they are from the author’s 
pen, they all seem stamped with his vigorous and enter- 
taining individuality. We must admit that we are 
disappointed at finding less upon art than we hoped 
from the author, but some of his articles should be read 
with special interest. ‘‘Christie’s” is not without 
value; but will Mr. Colvin quite approve of the allusion 
to himself on page 390? Rather than eat in the dining- 
room decorated as Mr. Quilter suggests we should prefer 
to take our meal at the Prince’s Hall. Such slips as 
‘‘ Décamps,” “‘ Hener,” “ Birkett Foster,” “‘Bonnington ” 
should be corrected ; ‘‘Oil Painting,” ‘‘ English Music,’ 
and “ Anthony Hope” should be under the P’s, M’s, and 
H’s, as well as under the O’s, E’s, and A’s. There is 
much wit and wisdom in the volume, which is one to 
be read as well as to be referred to. 
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NotE.—Comment in this column does not 
preclude books from subsequent comments, 


“A Versailles Christmastide,” by MARY STUART 
Boyp (London: Chatto & Windus; 6s.), is a brightly 
written little volume, embellished with fifty-three 
charming illustrations by Mr. A. S. Boyd, the well- 
known Punch artist. 

“The Miniature Series of Painters” (George Bell 
& Sons: London; 1s. net per volume), tastefully bound 
and excellently printed, should prove welcome to those 
who would gain some superficial knowledge of artists 
and their work. Each volume contains an outline 
biography, a criticism of the work, and, what is most 
useful, a list of paintings and their whereabouts, 
The first five volumes are ‘ Velasquez,” by George C. 
Williamson, Litt,D.; “Fra Angelico,” by the same 
author ; ‘ Burne-Jones,” by Mr. Malcolm Bell; “ George 
Romney,” by Rowley Cleeve; and “ Watts,” by Charles 
T. Bateman. 


“ Britannia’s Bulwarks: The Achievements of Our 
Seamen and the Honours of Our Ships,” edited by Com- 
MANDER CHARLES N, ROBINSON, R.N. (George Newnes, 
Limited : London), is a volume of absorbing interest to 
lovers of the Navy. It contains many illustrations in 
colour by Mr. Charles Dixon, R.L, of some great sea- 
fights of our country’s history, in most instances the 
doings of individual ships being recorded. Where 
opportunity affords, the companion illustration shows 
the man-of-war of today which bears the same name 
as the old ship. Thus we have the Revenge engaged in 
its last great fight under Sir Richard Grenville, and 
opposite to it the great ironclad Revenge of 1895. Other 
illustrations in the text are by Mr. C. J. Staniland, R.I. 

“‘ How to Interpret Pictures,” by FRANKLIN B. 
SAUVEL, A,M., Ph.D. (The Round Table Booklet Pub- 
lishers, Greenville, Pa., U.S.A.), is a little ambitious 
book, by an author ill-equipped with judgment and 
knowledge for the task of writing it. What can be said 
for his critical faculties when we find Gilbert Stuart 
placed on the same plane as a portraitist with Rem- 
brandt, Rubens, and Velasquez? And for his know- 
ledge when he gravely says that there are sixty-five 
oil paintings by Landseer in the National Gallery of 
London, describes the ‘Fighting Temerare” (sic) as 
having “ her furnaces cold,” and misspells the names of 
such well-known artists as Rousseau, Verrocchio, and 
Anton Mauve? 


Mr. ONSLow Forp, R.A., has been elected 
a corresponding member of the Fine Art 
Section of the Institut de France. 


Messrs. EDWIN ABBEY, R.A., J. S. SARGENT, R.A., 
J. M. Swan, A.R.A., and WALTER CRANE have been 
elected honorary members of the Munich Academy of 
Fine Arts. 

In connection with the festival of the Preston Guild 
Merchant, to be held next year, there is to be an art 
exhibition in the Harris Free Public Library and 
Museum during the months of September, October, and 
November. The festival is an ancient ceremony ob- 
served every twenty years, and is made the occasion of 
demonstrations artistic, scientific, and musical, each as 
representative of the best productions in its kind as it 
can be made. The Preston Gallery has been hitherto 
reserved mainly for the permanent collection, so that 
this will be its inaugural loan exhibition. The following 
works were purchased from this year’s Academy for the 
gallery: “Summer Time,” by Mr. Walter Osborne, 
R.W.A., and “The Potato Gatherers,” by E. A. 
Brockbank. 


Books Received. 


Miscellanea. 








IN REALMS OF FANCY. 


By S.MELTON FISHER. 
inthe Chantrey Collection, National Galiery of British Art. 



































INTERIOR OF A VENETIAN CAFE 
(THE GLASS AT THE BACK REFLECTS FIGURES IN FRONT.) 


FESTA: 


By S. MELTON FISHER. IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY CF SYDNEY 


OUR RISING ARTISTS 


By A. B. 


T will probably be something of a surprise 
to many people to learn that Mr. Melton 
Fisher can still be described as a young artist. 
He has been prominently before the public for 
so long a time that those who know by what 
slow stages reputations in the art world are 
usually built up may fairly be excused for credit- 
ing him with more years than he can really claim: 
As a fact, he has still (it may be hoped) the 
greater part of his career before him, for he was 
not born until 1860. But at forty-one he occupies 
a position which many much older men might 
not unreasonably envy. He has a solid record 
of achievement to which he can point as evidence 
of his ability and energy; he is a favourite of 
art lovers both in this country and abroad; 
and his works are steadily being absorbed into 
public and private collections. With so much 
accomplished and so many things in his favour, 
there should be in store for him a greater number 
of successes than generally fall to the modern 
painter. He is no longer struggling for recog- 
nition or fighting against difficulties which bar 
his progress; the way is open for him, and the 
406 





S. MELTON FISHER. 


DARYLL. 


manner in which he takes it depends chiefly upon 
himself. 

During his earlier years he gave sufficiently 
definite signs of exceptional artistic ability. He 
began his education at Dulwich College, where 
he had no ordinary opportunities of developing 
the z«sthetic inclinations which have from the 
first exercised the strongest sway over his nature. 
It is easily intelligible that in the formation of 
his taste during the impressionable period of 
his boyhood his surroundings should have played 
a part of much importance. There was at his 
elbow a collection of pictures by the greatest 
masters, which provided him with ample material 
for reflection, and acted as a constant stimulus 
to his ambition. The daily contact with paint- 
ings of superlative quality gave him that educa- 
tion by association which is perhaps the most 
permanent and effective of all the enlightening 
influences that direct the youthful intelligence. 
It had upon him the same effect which it may be 
presumed to have had upon several other artists 
of note who spent their schooldays at Dulwich 
College and had the run of the famous gallery. 


ees 
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After leaving school, Mr. Fisher began to 
study art seriously at the Lambeth School of 
Art, where he distinguished himself by gaining 
a gold medal for some work which he sent up 
to the annual National Competition at South 
Kensington; but a little later on he went to 
France and became a pupil of M. Bonnafé, an 
artist of great ability, from whom he received 
a thorough training in many important matters 


UNA CRESINA: THE CONFIRMATION OF A CHILD. 


By S. MELTON FISHER, 


of practice. While he was under this teacher 
he devoted part of his time to modelling, a 
branch of art expression which he has not 
since followed up, but one that beyond doubt 
helped him to acquire the subtle perception of 
forms and contours which is among the better 
characteristics of his art. 

He returned to England to enter the schools 
of the Royal Academy, and to take his place 
in the band of clever students who were at the 
time gathered together in that educational 
centre. He found himself surrounded with keen 
competitors, youngsters as earnest as himself, 


and striving as sincerely to make themselves 
fit for the struggle to which they were vowed. 
But he more than held his own in the school, 
and wound up his not undistinguished career 
there by taking the most coveted prize which 
the Academy has to offer—the gold mcdal and 
the travelling studentship of £200 a year. 

One of the chief conditions imposed upon the 
holders of this scholarship is that they should 





spend the two years during which it lasts in 
increasing their artistic experience by residence 
abroad. Mr. Fisher fulfilled this condition by 
travelling through Italy and then taking up his 
abode at Venice. He went for two years, but 
the fascinations of the place proved so irresistible 
that he remained there for ten, and added him- 
self to the group of admirable artists, drawn from 
all parts of the world, who had, like himself, 
fallen under. the spell of the incomparable city. 
Though he was in this group, he was in one sense 
not of it, for he retained his artistic personality 
and his individual methods, and preferred to 
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OUR RISING ARTISTS: 


treat the subjects which he chose for painting 
in his own way rather than in that of the 
Neo-Venetian School led by MM. Van Haanen 
and E. de Blaas. He revelled in the glorious 
colour, the exquisite picturesqueness, and the 
marvellous variety of Venice, he studied the 
ways and characteristics of the people, he steeped 
himself in the old-world atmosphere; and his 
work by its power and originality quickly began 
to show how deeply the life he was leading was 
influencing his development as a painter. 

It was early in this ten years’ period that 
he made his first popular successes at the 
Academy. The pictures he sent there represented, 
of course, Venetian subjects, and therefore were 
to some extent over the heads of many of the 
people who crowd the galleries at Burlington 
House year by year; but they were so clever, so 
perfectly convincing, and so sound in intention 
and execution, that they had a wonderful power 
of arresting the attention of the passers-by- 
His “Venetian Costume Makers,” in 1888; “Festa,” 
a scene in a Venetian café, in 1889; “ La Sposa” 
and “Marietta,” in 1890; “Una Cresina: The 
Confirmation of a Child, Venice,” in 1891; “L’ Asta: 
A Sale by Auction,” in 1894, and other works 


_ of similar inspiration, were wholly adequate as 


avowals of the creed which he had formed as 
a result of his experiences, and their general 
popularity proved that the merit in them was 
ungrudgingly recognised. 

When, at the end of ten years, Mr. Fisher 
came back to England, and established himself 
in a studio close to Kensington Gardens, he had 
an ample stock of valuable knowledge to draw 
upon. While he was in Italy he had enjoyed the 
friendship of such artists as Costa, Vinea, Van 
Haanen, Tito, and Henry Woods, from whom 
he had received much friendly criticism and 
advice; he had matured his colour sense and 
amplified his appreciation of beauty by study of 
the most delightful aspects of Venetian life and 
scenery; and he had added to the enthusiasms 
of his youth a full measure of the selective 
capacity which is one of the compensating 
developments of later years. He was in the full 
tide of his powers, ready for great undertakings, 
and prepared to follow out to the utmost of 
his ability all the varied chances of his pro- 
fession. 

At first the sentiment of Venice clung to him. 
One of the first pictures he exhibited after his 
return, “Clerkenwell Flower Makers,’ which was 
at the Academy in 1896, was practically an 
attempt to establish a parallel between Venetian 
working life and that of London. Like his 
“Costume Makers,” it was painted to illustrate 
the picturesqueness of certain kinds of labour. 
He did not try, however, to introduce into this 
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London scene an exotic charm which did not 
rightly belong to it, or to idealise it out of 
character. There was in the canvas no trans- 
planting of Venetian beauties into an East 
End workroom; the whole thing was correctly 
observed and carried through from beginning to 
end with strict regard for local conditions. He 
took some pains, it must be admitted, to find 
a motive which would justify him in dealing with 
attractive feminine types and masses of brilliant 
colour; but when he had found it he followed 
closely its distinctive peculiarities, and gave it all 
possible reality. 

But as time went on new impressions came 
to modify his preferences. ‘ A Children’s Picnic,” 
exhibited at the Academy in 1897, marked his 
initial step in a direction which he has followed 
since with the happiest results. “In Realms of 
Fancy ” (1898), “The Tambour Frame” (1899), and 
several other dainty compositions which he has 
contributed to the New Gallery, the Society of Oil 
Painters, and other shows, have given him a pro- 
minent place among the most admired painters of 
girlish graces. Every year his art has become 
more subtle and refined, more concerned with ele- 
gance of line and tenderness of colour, and more 
delicate in its quiet sentiment. With this ac- 
cession of refinement there has come no diminu- 
tion in its vitality; it hides its real strength, 
perhaps, under a veil of simplicity, but no one 
who looks beneath the surface can be in any 
doubt concerning the firmness of the artist’s 
grip or the vigour of his control over problems 
of practice. 











As a technician Mr. Fisher is notably versatile 
and accomplished. His oil painting is broadly 
handled, straightforward, and definite in brush- 
work; his pastel drawing is direct and clean, 
and not by over labour robbed of those lighter 
qualities which belong inherently te the medium 
when it is properly used. He never fumbles 
with his materials or shows uncertainty by 
tentative and inconsequent touches. Therefore 
both in his pictures and his many excellent 
portraits there is a persuasive charm of crafts- 
manship which stamps them as the performances 
of a man who has spared none of the pains 
required to fit him absolutely for his work in 
life. He has taken no easy road to efficiency. 
Even now he prepares himself for the painting 
of a picture by making a host of studies, and by 
drawing with all needful precision every detail 
which must be perfectly understood before it 
can be significantly expressed. This prepara- 
tion saves him from many difficulties in the 
actual execution of the final work. He has 
not to stop and try back because some per- 
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plexity has arisen which can only be smoothed 
away after a long struggle and by many experi- 
ments; he can, instead, go straight on, knowing 
securely his own intentions, and by his care- 
fully codified knowledge safeguarded against 
mistake. 

A fair share of the honours which are 
bestowed upon the successful artist has come 
to him during the last few years. He was 
awarded a first medal both at the Chicago 
Exhibition and at the International Exhibition in 
Tasmania; he received a second medal at the 
Paris Salon in 1896; and several of his pictures 
have been acquired for public collections— 
among them “The Tambour Frame,” for the 
gallery at Perth, Western Australia ; “Festa,” for 
the Sydney National Gallery ; and “In Realms of 
Fancy,” which was bought by the Trustees of the 
Chantrey Fund for the National Gallery of 
British Art. These distinctions, if they amount 
to nothing else, are at least evidences of his 
popularity, and as such deserve a place in any 
record of his performance. 
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THE COLLECTION OF JEWELS BELONGING TO 
SIR CHARLES ROBINSON. 














PECTORAL CROSS. 


LTHOUGH, as recounted in the course of 
ve the article that follows, Sir Charles Robin- 
son’s collection of jewels has been exhibited 
before on more than one occasion, it has never 
been shown gratuitously to the general public. 
At the present moment, however, a few examples, 
specially selected, have been placed on view in 
the Italian Court of the Victoria and Albert 
(South Kensington) Museum, where they may 
now be seen along with many other objects of 
Renaissance execution. 

For the student of the jeweller’s art there 
is but one golden age, that of the Renais- 
sance. There may have been fine earlier periods, 
but we have scarcely sufficient material to judge 
from. Egyptian jewels, with their coloured 
“cloisons,” are interesting rather archzologically 
than for qualities of fine art. We know that 
the Etruscans and the Greeks carried one par- 
ticular branch of the jeweller’s technique, that 
of fusing microscopically small grains of gold 
upon flat or curved surfaces, to the highest 
possible excellence. The Palestrina cup at South 
Kensington is a case in point. If we wanted 
further proof of the capacities of the ancient 
goldsmith, the lovely pair of earrings formed 
of winged figures lent by Mr. J. P. Heseltine 
to the Winter Exhibition at Burlington House 
in 1895 would supply it. But goldwork not 
enhanced by the colour of enamel and precious 


stones leaves something to be desired, and 
traces of enamel on Greek jewellery are few and 
far between. The Celtic craftsmen who made 
such beautiful things as the Tara brooch and 
others that have come down to us were masters 
of their peculiar style of intricate knotted 
ornament; but we get tired of the general 
outlines of their work. It remained for the 
Renaissance jeweller to dazzle the world with 
the splendour of enamel combined with sculptured 
gold and precious stones, evincing the utmost 
brilliancy of colour and the finest taste. 

Sir Charles Robinson’s collection of jewellery, 
exhibited at Burlington IIouse in 1895, and later 
at the Burlington Fine Arts Club, contains 
some few things of an earlier date than 1500; 
but the finest examples are, first, of Spanish 
and Italian Renaissance jewellery, and, secondly, 
of French work, particularly of the eighteenth 
century. 

We must remember that no work of art 
has such a precarious existence as a jewel. Cut 
stones have a long life. To realise their value 
they must be preserved intact, and their regular 
shape aids to that end. But jewels, by which 
we mean tiny works of art in the precious metals 
enhanced by enamel and coloured stones, are 
often so delicately made, and have so many 
outlying points, that it is a wonder that so 
many actually have survived. Their artistic 
value, which renders them so ineffably more 
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PENDANT (VIRGIN AND CHILD). 
See Pp. 155. 


desirable than the mere mechanically cut precious 
stone (we do not refer to engraved gems), has 
never appealed to the plundering soldier. Their 
fate has been the melting-pot; their gold value 
was all the robber cared for. Quite as fatal a 
means of reducing the supply of fine jewellery 
of all ages has been the tyranny of fashion. 
Jewellers of to-day do not hesitate to advertise 
themselves as ready to “re-model old family 
heirlooms,” and, no doubt, there have always 
been men ready to do this. Juan d’Arphe, the 
great Spanish goldsmith, mentions in his “ Varia 
Commensuracion "—a_ semi-poetical work upon 
his art—the number of ancient works he 
destroyed to make the “ custodias” of the cathe- 
drals of Avila, Seville, Valladolid, and Burgos. 
There was an excuse for the Renaissance crafts- 
man: the love of things old was not then 
fostered by the antiquary or the lover of art. 
Moreover, he was capable of conceiving a work 
as good, perhaps better, than what he destroyed. 
The modern manufacturer's workman produces 
mostly something despicable. When fashion 
dictated such vandalism in churches, we may 
be well assured that for old secular jewellery 
there was less consideration still. 

For the reasons I have stated, early jewellery 
is rare. It is, as a rule, cirewlar and simple in 
outline, with enamelled plaques framed in the 
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centre. Sir A. W. Franks exhibited in 1895 one 
or two precious pieces of Gothic work, Flemish 
brooches, early fifteenth century, which displayed 
a fine bold style of gold repoussé. In the present 
collection there are two very small and plain 
gold crosses—one of Maltese shape, with a single 
pearl in the centre. The other is formed of 
gold wire cable loops enclosing pearls, and with 
a gold boss in the centre. These are extremely 
simple little things which make no pretence at 
elaboration, but, if not actually Byzantine, they 
recall the Byzantine tradition. An important 
early work of a different class is the silver 
pomander, or scent-case, of niello work, with 
inscriptions in Longobardie characters inside. 
It is Italian work of circa 1280, and a very rare 
example. 

There are many rings in this collection of early 
date, but they are for the most part massive 
and simple. The chefs-d'wurre of jewellery date 
well in the sixteenth century. They may be 
divided into two classes—devotional and secular 
jewellery. 

Devotional jewellery comes, naturally, prior to 
secular work, because the Church was the early 
protector and patron of art. The types of sacred 
jewellery in this collection include small reli- 
quaries of all shapes, pectoral crosses and pen- 
dants, devotional medallions, a miniature prayer- 
book, and memento mori skulls—which, perhaps, 
belonged to rosaries. The prayer-book (see p. 152), 
which recalls the inimitably superb one at South 
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POMANDER. SAID TO HAVE BEEN GIVEN 
BY CHARLES |. TO CORTES. See Pp. 156. 
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ITALIAN PENDANT (SixteENTH CENTURY). 


PHCENIX AMIDST FLAMES, See P, 156, 


Kensington, is reputed to have belonged to the 
Emperor Charles V. The MS. contents in Spanish 
are his confession of faith, a prayer to the Virgin, 
and one to his guardian angel. Its date is 
1550-1560. There is a profusion of reliquaries, 
one of lantern shape, others oval, and a curious 
one in the form of a “holy coat.” 

Quite the most beautiful of the series of 
crosses is that which was one of the chief orna- 
ments preserved in the treasury of the Virgen 
del Pilar, at Saragossa. There is not space to 
record here the curious circumstances which led 
to the institution of this phase of the worship of 
the Virgin. We owe to it the finest existing 
series of Spanish votive jewellery. What was 
left by the plundering French was sold about 
1870 to aid the completion of the church. Many 
pieces may be seen at South Kensington, but 
none so fine as the one I describe. It is 
massive and dignified in shape, though not 
large. The detail of its crisp, deep-cut curves 
is truly architectonic. On one side the cross is 


marked in black enamel and outlined in white, 
which crosses the- black at the triangular 
extremities of the arms. In the centre is a 
spark of red of infinite artistic value. This 
may seem an exaggerated phrase, but in jewellery 
as in painting a single spark of light or colour 
may be the “making of the picture.” On the 
other side the cross is marked by table 
diamonds, cut to shape, while the arms are 
hung with pearls. There is none of the 
fragility of Italian workmanship about this 
beautiful object. The nearest approaching cross 
we know of is one of similar outline, and 
similarly hung with pearls, which was in the 
Ducal Museum at Gotha. The truthful modelling 
of the enamelled skull jewels, which open on 
hinges and disclose subjects inside, should not 
be missed. In conjunction with these opening 
jewels is a peach-stone set with enamelled gold 
and carved with Scriptural subjects. This also 
opens and discloses an onyx cameo. Vasari 
praises the extraordinary skill in peach-stone 
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earving of Properzia de’ Rossi, who lived from 
1501 to 1530. She could give “the whole 
history of the Crucifixion” on a single kernel. 
Though the setting of this one is, perhaps, as 
late as 1570, the stone might, possibly, have 
been by Properzia herself. The peach-stone 
fashion is, however, more peculiar to the 
second half of the sixteenth century. Typical 
of the Saragossa series is a pendant of the 
Virgin holding the Child, and clad in a dark 
blue enamelled robe with gold stars, and a 
white undergarment (illustrated on p. 153). She 
is enshrined in an oval of rays alternately 
straight in white enamel and flame-shaped in 
red. Emeralds are set all round the inside of 
the oval. She stands on the pillar upon which 
she descended from heaven. This is diapered 
with various enamels the colours of which are 
somewhat rare in Renaissance jewellery, which 
aimed at brilliancy, not subtlety of tones, for 
which enamel is not suited any more than is 
tapestry or porcelain. Two fine palm branches 
—noticeable again in the octagonal jewel in the 


same series—are, on each side of her, inside the 
oval, and reach from the base of the pedestal 
as high as her shoulder. The form of “rayons 
droits et flamboyants alternés ” was very typical. 
It is found on an extremely similar jewel at 
South Kensington, and is figured by Baron 
Davillier, in his “ Recherches sur l’orfévrerie en 
Espagne,” on a fine chalice of the same date. 
A triangular jewel is a curious shape, of the 
same Catalonian workmanship—early seventeenth 
century—which is also typical, to judge, says 
Davillier, from the number of goldsmiths who 
chose them “ pour sujets de dessein de maitrise,” 
as a proof that they were fit to leave their 
apprenticeship. In the invaluable record of the 
“gremio,” or guild, of Barcelona, we find a 
triangular design handed in by Pére Pau Garba 
in 1617. Very possibly he did the one before us. 

The secular jewellery includes hat medallions, 
pendant jewels, pomanders, and badges of 
knighthood. Hat medallions mark the transition 
from devotional to ordinary gold-work. They 
were originally made for devotional purposes, 
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GOLD AND CLOISONNE “NEF.” 


See Pp, 157. 
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PENDANT JEWEL. Founpo 


IN THE SEINE. See p. 157. 


and sold as preventives of diseases, at monasteries 
and centres of pilgrimage. We are reminded 
of those little lead figures which Louis XI used 
to take from off his hat and pray in front of. 
With Charles VIII of France (1458) they are 
said to have become more purely ornamental ; 
and at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
they are frankly so, and rank amongst the 
most beautiful of all jewellery. There are 
five in this collection, some with cameo, 
others with enamel centres. Bronze castings 
of these are common. Not so the originals. 
The most beautiful of all, perhaps, on account 
of its delightful rim and fine colour, is the 
one which represents Adam and Eve under 
the tree of knowledge. These continued to be 
worn in France till about 1550. 

The pomander (on p. 158) in the form of an 
“armillary sphere,’ marked with the circles of 
the world—such as the equator and the ecliptic 
—and touched with enamel in blue, red, white, 
and black, was an heirloom of the Marquesses 
of Monroy of Caceres. It was reputed to have 
been given by the imperor Charles V to Cortes, 
the conqueror of Mexico. A lady of the 
Monroy family intermarried with that of Cortes. 
Though so large it is a lady’s jewel of the 
kind which was fastened to a chain hanging 
down the front of the dress from an attachment 
round the waist. This arrangement may be 
seen in many contemporary portraits. Inside 
the sphere of gold is a “bezoar” stone, a 
concretion from the stomach of an animal 
and considered as a charm against disease, all 
kinds of which Charles V hoped to provide 
against by means of his various adornments. 

Aun interesting example of a badge of knight- 
hood is the “Lesser George,’ or badge of the 
Order of the Garter, worn by the Earl of 


Stafford. The enamel of St. George and the 
Dragon, on the reverse, was copied from the 
small picture by Raphael which belonged to 
Charles I aud is now in the Louvre. This jewel 
was an heirloom belonging to the descendants 
of Lady Anne Wentworth, daughter of Strafford, 
and remained in the family till quite recently. 
It is surrounded by large diamonds, “rose” cut, 
with the facets all the same size. It was not 
till about 1650 that the thirty-two faceted 
diamond, of which the modern “brilliant” is 
the outcome, makes its appearance — though 
large, flat “table” diamonds were cut in the 
fourteenth century. 

Of rings there is a large assortment, the 
most attractive being those which are chased 
and enamelled and have stones set in a high 
“bezil,” characteristic of the Renaissance. Un- 
fortunately, the use of gloves makes this shape 
an inconvenient one for modern purposes. 

Perhaps the most gorgeous pendant in the 
collection is the Italian one with a phoenix amidst 
flames, date about 1560 (see p. 154). This superb 
jewel is splendid in outline—a most important 
consideration in jewellery—and perfect in detail. 
While satisfying at first sight, it cheats the eye 
with the intricacy of its double tiers of ornament, 
most ingeniously worked together. The enamel is 
mostly red and white, but there are touches 
of opaque light blue. A crystal or diamond is 
set square beneath the red enamelled flames that 
surround the bird. The back is almost as good as 
the front—a notable point in fine jewellery. It 
is delightful to see with what care sometimes the 
goldsmith would avoid a plain flat back by a 
charming use of the graver. In this case the 
colour is varied with black and blue enamel. 

















PENDANT JEWEL. DREDGED UP FROM 
A VENETIAN CANAL. See P. 157. 
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The hanging pearls are an additional feature. 
In France they were not widely employed till 
the enc of the sixteenth century. This pendant 
is a typical masterpiece of Italian design and 
workmanship. German jewels of the same kind 
are inferior in the chasing and the enamel. 
They may be recognised also by a certain use 
of flat strap-work curves. 

There was considerable change of vogue in 
the shape of jewels in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, at the end of which enamels 
were neglected and pierced work set with stones 
and diamond sparks took their place. A very 
common form at Barcelona was that of a vase- 
shaped pendant slung by a chain from its two 
handles. There were no less than five drawings 
for these handed in as “desseins de maitrise,”’ 
with their authors’ names attached, between 1545 
and 1556. About 1560 the “nef,” or ship pattern 
(which reminds us of those from the Greek islands 
exhibited in 1895 by Sir A. W. Franks), is the 
fashion (see p. 155). A later one not so good came 
from Ireland, and is probably a relic of the 
Armada. About 1580-1590 an oval shape was 
much employed. This makes way for the “ lacis,” 
or tied-Low-shape, with which we are familiar 
nowadays. A fine filigree specimen dates about 
1660. Then we come to the flowers in full relicf, 
and the birds with stones in their breasts (amongst 
which the double eagle of the house of Austria is 
prominent), which, with other uncommon shapes 
—such as the fir-cone jewel from Saragossa at 
South Kensington—are all symptomatic of the 
decline of jewellery. It is to be noticed that 
there is no trace left of the votive purpose of 
jewels, just as in later church decoration the 
motives are often entirely secular. There is a 
massive feeling of dignity about the finest 
Spanish jewellery. No wonder that Juan 
d’Arphe thought his craft worthy of poetical 
description when, as M. de Laborde says, the 
goldsmith was “le grand ouvrier, l’artiste par 
excellence et pour ainsi dire l’homme universel.” 
This is no exaggeration. Vasari’s records will 
show how many of the greatest architects and 
painters began as simple goldsmiths. The word 
“simple” is wrong; the craft requires many 
accomplishments, including that of the sculptor. 
Not till our best sculptors turn their attention 


to it shall we again see jewellery worth con- 
sideration. 

Another point to be borne in mind in consider- 
ing the styles of various countries is the continual 
artistic interchange which brought the fashions 
and methods of one place toanother. The Italian 
peach-stone carving is probably an emanation 
from the vogue of Flemish boxwood-carving of 
about 1500. Referring again to the Barcelona 
designs, we find designs of almost purely Italian 
type done in 1560. Then, too, the Flemings 
influenced the Spaniards; and presently they 
begin to talk of the “ Alimanisco,”’ or German 
style, to which we owe, perhaps, the animal 
shapes. The Germans were fond of dragons and 
grotesques—witness Mr. Spread’s great whistle 
exhibited in 1895 at Burlington House. On the 
other hand, in France, about 1560, the inventorics 
mention the “fagon d’Espagne.” We might 
almost say that a solid and simple but charm- 
ing little French pendant—(p. 156) which, like 
another beautiful Venetian one (illustrated on 
the same page), was fished up from the water— 
partakes of a Spanish nature. The two flawed 
stones in it, a dull brown topaz and a green 
garnet, perhaps, are admirably in harmony with 
each other and the colour of the gold; they 
are a good instance of the right use of stones, 
which should be chosen for colour and not for 
flawlessness. 

As with furniture, so with jewellery, it is only 
in the eighteenth century that France took the 
lead. Then were made all those beautiful étuis, 
and snuff-boxes and chatelaines which we admire 
in this collection, at South Kensington, and at 
Hertford House. The most cursory glance shows 
the utter superiority in taste of a French snuff- 
box over a German one. At the same time, 
French want of feeling for colour is noticeable 
in eighteenth-century work (though there are fine 
instances to the contrary), as compared with the 
Spanish and Italian jewels of the Renaissance. 
The execution of the French goldsmith is perfect, 
but their enamellers—like the workmen of Sévres 
—made the mistake of overstepping the limits 
of their craft. They wished to paint realistic 
pictures on the gold and the porcelain, and lost 
themselves in the desire for technical triumphs 
which were too often futile. 
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SOME PORTRAITS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


SECOND SERIES. 


By F. G. KITTON 





SIR WALTER SCOTT AT THE AGE OF SIX. 
FROM THE MINIATURE BY KAY. IN THE 


POSSESSION OF JOHN Murray, Esq. 


TITH one exception, the portraits here given 
\ / of the author of “ Waverley ” are described 
in my first paper on the subject.* The final por- 
trait in the present series, unknown to me at the 
time, is a slightly altered replica of Sir Henry 
Raeburn’s third and last representation of Sir 
Walter’s striking physiognomy, painted in 1822. 
This interesting canvas, now in the possession of 
Mr. T. D. Galpin, differs in no important respect 
from the original picture belonging to the Earl 
of Howe, the most notable variation being in the 
lighting up of the face so as to give a stronger 
effect of shadow; here, too, the coat is seen un- 
buttoned, thus displaying the vest and a massive 
watch-chain (see p. 159). 

Of the numerous presentments of Sir Walter 
Scott extant, many are drawings and sketches 
from the life, the work of artists of some 
eminence in their day. Special mention should 
be made of three sketches by D. Maclise, R.A., 
portraying the novelist as the artist, when a mere 
lad, saw him in the shop of a Cork bookseller in 
1825. From these sketches Maclise afterwards 
produced a lithograph, the sale of which enabled 


* Vide MAGAZINE OF ART, November, 1895. 


him at that early stage of his career to provide 
himself with a small atelier ; and it is said that 
Scott was so pleased with the finished drawing 
that he wrote his name under it. A copy of this 
rare lithograph is included in the Forster Collec- 
tion at South Kensington Museum. A later por- 
trait by Maclise, published in “ Fraser’s Magazine,” 
November, 1830, did not find favour with the sub- 
ject of it, being somewhat of the nature of a 
caricature. It is an outline sketch, depicting him 
as he might have been seen, Lowland bonnet in 
hand, sauntering about his grounds, and accom- 
panied by his dogs. 

The bust of Sir Walter Scott modelled in 1820 
by Sir Francis Chantrey was designated by Lock- 
hart the “Conversational Bust,” this name being 
suggested by the following facts concerning 
its production :—* Chantrey’s purpose had been 











SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
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the same as Lawrence’s, to seize a poetical phasis 
of Seott’s countenance; and he proceeded to 
model the head as looking upwards, gravely 
and solemnly. Fortunately, Chantrey requested 
that Scott would breakfast with him the next 
morning before recommencing operations in the 
studio, and when he arrived he found two or three 
acquaintances assembled to meet him. The break- 
fast was a gay and joyous one, and an hour or 
two of social chat induced Chantrey to alter his 
views as to the bust, and when Scott left he said 
to [Allan] Cunningham privately : ‘ This will never 
do. I shall never be able to please myself with 
a perfectly serene expression. I must try his 
conversational look—take him when about to 
break into some sly, funny old story.’ As 
Chantrey said this, he took a string, cut off the 
head of the bust, put it into its present position, 
touched the eyes and the mouth slightly, and 
wrought such a transformation upon it that 
when Scott came to his third sitting he smiled 
and said: ‘Ay, ye’re mair like yoursel’ now! 
Why, Mr. Chantrey, no witch of old ever per- 
formed such cantrips with clay as this!’ In 
writing to his wife, Scott alluded to Chantrey’s 


bust (after it was wrought in marble) as being 
one of the finest things he ever did, playfully 
adding, ‘It is quite the fashion to go to see it 
—there’s for you.’” 

A previously unpublished portrait of Sir 
Walter, engraved by Florian from the painting 
by Wilkie, was issued as the frontispiece to 
“Seribner’s Magazine” for November, 1895. 
This by no means striking presentment was 
purchased at the sale of the celebrated Van 
Praet collection, of Brussels, and is now owned 
in America. It is surmised that the artist 
painted it from the life, as a study for his 
picture of “The Reception of George IV at 
Holyrood;” or it may be that of a later 
date to which Scott referred (February Ist, 
1830) in a letter to Wilkie: “I am extremely 
gratified by the sketch you did of my un- 
worthy person ”—— 

At Abbotsford the privileged visitor may see 
two masks of Sir Walter—a life-mask and a 
death-mask. The latter was moulded by Mr. 
George Bullock, who, with Chantrey, made usc 
of it when modelling their posthumous busts of 
the bard. 





SIR WALTER SCOTT 


By J. GRAHAM GILBERT. IN THE POSSESSION OF 


THE ROYAL SociETY OF EDINBURGH. 
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FELICIANA. 


By GoyvA. IN THe POSSESSION OF SeNoR D. C, Ferniz. 


THE VARIOUSNESS OF GOYA.—II. 


\ HEN Goya was in Rome he contracted 

the friendship of Bayen de Subias, one 
of the King of Spain’s official painters—his senior 
by twelve years—whose daughter (though some 
say his sister) Josefa he afterwards married. By 
her he had a family of not fewer than twenty 
children, only one of whom survived him; and 
he is said to have been attached to her in 
spite of his numerous flagrant amourettes with 
many ladies of the Court—so many that he, 
the moralist and the satirist of other people’s 
ill-doings, lived constantly in an atmosphere 
of reverberating scandal—to which, say his 
severer critics, he owed most of his social 
success in his day. The story of Goya’s later 
quarrel with Bayen—founded on misconception, 
and fed by offended conceit—is well known. 
But Goya was then painting in that early 
manner of his which some of his admirers insist 
on preferring to his more impulsive work of later 
days. One of these works is before us. It is 

408 


the head of his little sister-in-law Feliciana, 
when she was thirteen years of age, firmly drawn 
and agreeably designed. This picture is in the 
possession of Sefior D. C. Ferriz, of Madrid. 

The portrait of himself at his easel is among 
the examples of his better-known work; sum- 
mary, brilliant, as defiant in its incompleteness 
as in its achievement, full of life and power, it 
represents with sufficient truth the man whom 
his King declared to his face well deserved 
hanging. Whatever his deserts, the King forgave 
him in consideration of his age and talents, and 
forthwith gave him continued commissions. 
This brilliant sketch-portrait belongs to the 
Count de Villagonzalo, and, like the majority 
of the pictures here shown, has, we understand, 
never before been reproduced. 

But when out of his studio Goya, who had 
been appointed Painter to the King, Charles 
IV, in 1786 (not 1789 as Mr. Rothenstein has 
it), veneered his peasant manner with a more 
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is in the possession of the Marquess de la 
Romanu. 

It. is extraordinary to turn from these works 
to such a canvas as “Time Introducing Spain 
to History,” which belongs to Don Luis Navas. 
It is clearly an early work, approaching in 
sentiment that of the greater masters of the 
past, traditional at least in treatment if not ) 
altogether in composition. It was much in this 4 
manner that the pupils of Menzes and Bayen p 
(who had both befriended Goya) were working 
before the latter, by his sudden plunge into a 
different spirit, aroused the enthusiasm of the 
people and formed it, as has been said, 7 
almost into hero-worship. There are curious 
faults in the work, yet it is graceful and full ; 
of ability, and not without invention, and it ; 
suggests to what height the painter might have 
attained in the more conventional art had he 
chosen to persist in the way in which he was 
then going. But it was probably not so much 
the love of art and humanity, but the hatreds 
which so influenced his mind that led him away 
into a manner more expressive of his fiercer 
moods: his art became less an instrument of 
interpreting beauty, conveying repose, and 
generally realising those sentiments and that 














GOYA AT HIS EASEL 
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By HimseLr. IN THE POSSESSION OF THE COUNT DE VILLAGONZALO. 


fitting polish. In this character he 
has represented himself in his oil- 
sketch of “Goya and the Duchess of 
Alba,” with whom he had what was 
probably the most serious liaison of 
his life. He had painted the Duke, her 
husband; but after his flirtations with 
the Countess of Benavente he did not 
hesitate to throw her over for the more 
beautiful Duchess, his patron’s wife, 
whom he accompanied to her castle 
of San Lucan de Barrameda, when she 
was banished from the Court at the 
instance of the offended Queen Maria 
Luisa—herself not entirely worthy of 
the definition of “Cesar’s wife.” It 
was in the journey that his slight 
defect of hearing developed into stone- 
deafness ; but until the Court, inconsol- 
able when his two months’ leave of 
absence had extended toa year, recalled 
them both he passed his time happily 
with the lady, and made many sketches is 
of their companionship — of which neem Reaaees _ | 
this is one—and several finished por- THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

traits of his mistress. The picture By Goya. FROM THE CHALK DRAWING IN THz BRITISH MuSzUM. 








GOYA AND THE DUCHESS OF ALBA. 
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THE PICNIC. 


By Goya, IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


form of loveliness which is generally accepted 
as being its usual and its most elevated 
object. 

The portrait of Dona Isabel Corbo de Porcel, 


which came to our National Gallery from Don 


Andres de Urzaiz in 1896, is an excellent example 
of that kind of work which animated Manet 
and established his school. Crude and even 
coarse, this rendering of a woman of Andalusia, 
hot blooded and hotter tempered, is characteristic 
of Goya at the time. It was a painting a little 
less impulsive than that which inflamed the 
enthusiasm of Delacroix when he copied Goya’s 
etchings bit by bit and was so strangely fired at 
the sight of Goya’s riot of bloodshed, obscenity, 
his madhouse pictures, aud demonological scenes. 
Indeed, it is not difficult to understand the 
feelings of Ingres—the antithesis of Delacroix 
—when after the latter’s departure from his 
studio he threw up the windows to let out the 
“hellish exhalations” which, he declared, his 
brother painter had left in his nostrils and in 
the room. But vivacity is a strong note in the 
picture, of which the coarseness must not blind 
us to the originality and the vigour. 

“The Picnic,” which, like “The Bewitched,” 
was acquired for the National Gallery from the 
Duke de Osuna’s collection, is known as “La 
Merienda Campestre,” and belongs to the “ Break- 
fast on the Grass” order of picture, to which 
allusion has already been made. This work seems 
to belong to a later period of Goya’s career, and 


not less than the others bespeaks the vigorous 
manner of his vision and execution. 

Finally, there is here introduced for the pur- 
pose of comparison the portrait of the Duke of 
Wellington preserved in the British Museum. It 
is a drawing in red chalk, with more of the 
sensibility than the power which was the charac- 
teristic of the Duke’s head. The sitter, too, looks 
offended, as well he might. The story is well 
known how, owing greatly to his affliction and 
partly perhaps to such remnants of a conscience as 
may have been left him, the painter had become 
soured, his passion ungoverned, and his manner, 
naturally insolent and overbearing, abnormally 
irritable, tyrannical, and violent, so that he would 
not allow his sitters to speak or move, or even 
to stir, for hours together; and how, when 
Wellington ventured a remark—it would be 
interesting to know the words—the artist 
rushed at him with a rapier and tried to pink 
him on the spot. Allowing for exaggeration 
in the story, the painter was no mincing dallier 
with the arts: he found it pleasanter to quarrel 
with friends than to please them, to lose them 
than to be worthy of them. He is not the 
last of his kidney. Nevertheless, Goya’s name 
will be remembered for his best work, but it 
will never be forgotten that, while his art will 
always retain a great measure of approval, the 
man himself will be thought of with scorn and 
contempt. Ss. 





DONA ISABEL CORBO DE PORCEL. 


By Gova, IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
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TIME INTRODUCING SPAIN TO HISTORY. 


| By Gova. IN THE PossessiON OF DON Luis NAVAS. 
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OUR GRAPHIC HUMORISTS.—THOMAS ROWLANDSON. 


By JOSEPH GREGO. 


HREE famous exponents of humorous art, 
who flourished as contemporaries—Bunbury, 
Gillray, and Rowlandson—were each respectively 





THOMAS ROWLANDSON. 


By Himsecr. 


designated in their generation “the caricaturist.” 
So far as can be ascertained, they became “ cari- 
caturists,” or, at least, humorous designers, 
because they could not resist the exercise of 
their fanciful creative faculties, which impelled 
them to abandon serious art in favour of in- 
dulging the proclivities which held them fast to 
the delineation of “the comical side of life.” All 
three artists were capable of higher flights, but 
the applause of the crowd fixed them in their 
vocation, and the facile dexterity, which amazed 
and delighted their compeers, proved so tempting 
an exercise of their talents that more legitimate 
aspirations were passed aside; yet the trio 
possessed gifts which were safe to command 
appreciation in other walks of art. 

Bunbury was the eldest of the three, and the 
world of fashion dubbed him a genius. The 


easy way in which this reputation was obtained 
possibly had its influence on both his techni- 
cally accomplished and better-trained colleagues. 
Gillray had mastered the refinements of the en- 
graver’s art under Bartolozzi, and the pupil ran 
that famous practitioner closer than perhaps 
any of his confréres. In mere manual dexterity 
Rowlandson, though his style was evidently 
spontaneous, was the equal of Gillray in exe- 
cutive ability, for he proved himself a remark- 
ably proficient and dexterous etcher in an original 
and striking school. Before Rowlandson came to 
be regarded by his admirers as “an inexhaustible 
folio of amusement, every page of which was 
replete with fun,” he had pursued a career of 
serious art, and had for some years sought to 
establish himself as a portrait-painter. He thus 
descended from a higher platform, when, by sheer 
force of circumstances, he seems to have taken his 
talents to a different market—one wherein the 
eccentric and the grotesque held endless carnival. 
It is worthy of remembrance that for five 
years Rowlandson was a successful exhibitor at 
the Royal Academy, and that his contributions, 
between 1777 and 1781, were portraits; nor must 
it be forgotten that the exhibits in question were 
found worthy to hang upon those walls, in com- 
pany with the canvases of Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, Romney, and Hoppner, whose master- 
pieces in the galleries (in which about two or 
three hundred paintings at first constituted the 
exhibition) generally represented an average of 
over ten per cent. of the entire contents. 
Thomas Rowlandson, the sportive genius whose 
reputation as an exponent of the humorous 
branch of art is more popularly recognised in 
England and France alike than that of any con- 
temporary practitioner, was born in the Old 
Jewry, July, 1756, just a year before his gifted 
compeer, James Gillray. His father and _ his 
uncle, Thomas Rowlandson, were men of business, 
described as “merchants,” probably in a large 
way, both seemingly ambitious of making for- 
tunes. Young Rowlandson became popular even 
in his school days, when his gift for humorous 
design manifested itself conspicuously. In those 
early times he commenced his connection with 
Soho (a quarter with which, for many subsequent 
years, his fortunes were associated) at Dr. 
Barvis’s academy in Soho Square, at that time 
presided over by Dr. Barrow, “a scholastic sym- 
posium of celebrity.” Richard Burke, son of the 
great Burke, Holman, the dramatist, Jack Ban- 
nister, and young Angelo were among Rowland- 
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ROWLANDSON AND TWO FAIR SITTERS. 


By Himsetr. 





“THE BRAIN-SUCKER:” OR THE 
MISERIES OF AUTHORSHIP. 


By THOMAS ROWLANDSON. 
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son’s fellow-pupils; the three latter were con- 
genial spirits, and, as at this period it is recorded 
* Rowlandson gave presage of his future talent,” 
it is not difficult to foresee that Angelo and 
Bannister encouraged his artistic abilities, and 
commenced to treasure those early sketches 
of which, in later years, they became enthu- 
siastic collectors. Rowlandson, on leaving “the 
polite seminary,” was, for a brief space of 
probationership, transferred to another acad- 
emy—the Royal Academy schools. As __ his 
godfather and uncle had resided in Paris, and 
had married a French lady, an opportunity 
was early found for the budding artist to ad- 
venture on the schools of the Parisian art 
academies. It was about 1771 that “Rowley” 
was consigned to the charge of his aunt (née 
Chattelier), who was then a widow, left with 
a fair fortune, designed for the future benefit 
and enjoyment of this hopeful nephew. Paris, in 
the reign of Louis XV, was a keen delight to the 
observant young artist. The French capital of 
those days was indeed a feast for the student 
of the picturesque, and the groups of pleasure- 
seeking people were a never-failing source of 
inspiration. It was the more romantic Paris of 
Sterne that Rowlandson first viewed, and he 
seems to have recognised:and noted down 
the characteristics of the same typical per- 
sonages described by “Yorick:” their two 
satirical points of view were identical. It was 
indeed the ideal artistic centre; Fragonard, 
Lavrience, Eisen, St. Aubin, and the school of 
followers of Boucher and Lancret—elegant 
triflers in their way, but unequalled for dash 
and brilliancy—were the leading spirits, and 
Rowlandson imbibed his first inspirations 
from these attractive fonts. His two years’ 
residence in the midst of these appetising 
surroundings must have been the happiest 
of Rowlandson’s career; the seeds sown 
amid these gayer scenes blossomed forth in 
after years, and influenced the artist in 
gradually devoting his gifts from the duller 
routine of portrait-painting to the indulgence 
of his fruitful imagination. We are told 
that Rowlandson appreciated the advantages 
so congenially to hand, made rapid progress 
in the ateliers, and in the study of the figure 


portraying the characteristics of that fantastic 
people, whose outré habits perhaps scarcely de- 
manded the exaggerations of caricature. His 
drawings, executed at a later epoch, of “The 
Tuileries Gardens” and “ La Place des Victoires,” 
and similarly interesting souvenirs of French 
life, were crowded with incidents of the Parisian 
beau monde and character which the artist must 
have noted in his earlier sojourn there under 
the reign of Louis XV. 

Though in part sharing the proclivities of the 
French school of his generation, Rowlandson 
settled down seriously enough to continue, on his 
return to London, the course of training adopted 
in his native land. On resuming his studies at 
the Academy schools, his advancement was so 
marked that, in recognition of his mastery of the 
nude, he was regarded by both professors and 
fellow-students as a friendly rival of J. H. 
Mortimer, who at that time was looked upon 
in the light of a prodigy. The old schools of 
the Academy, situated in the palace of Somerset 
House, were rendered lively by the drolleries of 
John Bannister and Rowlandson, whose pranks 
played upon old Michael Moser, the keeper, and 
upon the great “Dick” Wilson, are recorded by 
Angelo and others with much gusto. 

(To be continued.) 








laid the foundation for his future excellences. 
“ He learned to draw with fidelity to nature, 
with the graceful ease and abandon, and the 
sparkle of style which marks French pic- 
torial art of the period immediately ante- 
cedent to the reign of Louis XVI, the verit- 
able climax of luxury and refinement.” It 
is related that during his student days in 
the gay capital Rowlandson occasionally per- 
mitted his satiric talents the indulgence of 








A SKETCH FROM LIFE 


By THOMAS ROWLANDSON. 
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LIFE IN OXFORD 
By THOMAS ROWLANDSON 
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MARRIAGE-CHEST. 
DESIGNED BY VICTOR BOURGEOIS. 


Ecole NATIONALE DES ARTS DECORATIFS, 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOLS OF ART. 
A COMPARISON. 


By JAMES WARD, HEAD-MASTER OF TH= MACCLESFIELD SCHOOL OF ART 


T would be an interesting experiment and of 
great national value to each country concerned, 
if it could be arranged that a selection from 
the best works of students of the National Art 
Schools of England and the Continent were placed 
on exhibition, say, once in every three years, 
in London, Paris, and Berlin respectively. The 
works of the schools from each country might be 
selected by a native committee of experts, the 
respective governments bearing the expenses con- 
nected with their own exhibits. Studies illustrat- 
ing the various systems of progressive art teaching 
in the schools might also be shown. By such an 
exhibition a spirit of friendly and international 
rivalry would be fostered which would be of 
mutual advantage to art education in its broad 
and general sense. 

Some approach to an exhibition on the lines 
suggested was seen in the collection of students’ 
works from the English and Foreign Schools of 
Art, at the Paris Exhibition of 1900. A very 
good opportunity was there afforded to anyone 
who cared to compare the relative merits of 
the work of each of the schools. Although the 
strength of the British Art Schools was by no 
means adequately represented, there was sufficient 
to show that in the domain of design, as applied 
to manufactures and decorative art, the British 
exhibit was far ahead of any similar work, in 


excellence of design and colouring, that was sent 
from the foreign schools. This is not only our 
own opinion, but that also of many of our foreign 
rivals. On the other hand, in the matters of 
drawing, painting, and modelling the human 
figure, the average English student has not yet 
equalled the average French student. 

In the majority of the French and other 
Continental schools great attention is paid to 
careful drawing, from copies in the first instance 
—both from the flat and from the round—of 
ornament and details of the figure, and lastly 
of the human figure from life. Drawing from the 
life and the antique is also rightly considered 
as the best education for the sculptor, and the 
French architect knows more about figure draw- 
ing than his British contemporary. The foreign 
art student spends most of his time in learning to 
draw and model, and very little time is left, 
in his student days, for practice in the creation of 
original design, while the British student gives a 
larger proportion of his time to the development 
of his ideas in design and decoration. 

The popularity of the study of design in the 
British schools is no doubt owing, chiefly, to the 
encouragement given by the government, in the 
awarding of medals, prizes, and scholarships to 
the students who excel in designing for the 
various objects of industrial art manufacture. 
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FIRE-PLACE. DESIGNED BY VICTORIEN LELOIR. 


Ecote NATIONALE DES ARTS DécoRATIFS. 


Besides this, there is a better demand in England, 
to-day, for good design in jewellery, pottery, 
furniture, textiles, ete., than there was thirty 
or forty years ago; which clearly proves that the 
public taste has been educated by the influence of 
the State Schools of Art and by the writings and 
teaching of men like Ruskin, and practical art 
enthusiasts like the late William Morris, who by 
their work have made art possible in England. 

It is admitted by most foreigners, who are in 
a position to judge, that England is now leading 
the way in the matter of design 
as applied to art manufactures— 
the writer has heard this con- 


productions of the Continent to- 
day. 

Although we have undoubtedly 
advanced in the matter of in- 
dustrial design and craftmanship 
during the last thirty years, we 
have not in a general sense 
reached the level of France in 
draughtmanship, in modelling, or 
in the higher technicalities of 
applied art. The superiority of 
the French in these matters is 
largely due to the possession of 
a splendid inheritance of national 
art, and a national style of archi- 
tecture and ornament, all great 
and precious things in their way, 
but all tending to make it more 
difficult for the French artist to 
get out of the traditional groove. 
It may be a good thing for a 
nation to inherit the legacy of a national style in 
ornament, but when in the progress of events 
the age demands a change in the old order of 
things, a legacy of this kind cannot always be 
considered an unmixed blessing. England, on the 
other hand, has not been endowed with a national 
style in art or architecture since the days of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth century Gothic, for 
the Renaissance in England was neither native 
nor lasting, and consequently since the passing 
of the Gothic styles till the middle of the last 





fession from the lips of eminent 
professors in design in Germany, 
Switzerland, and France—and, in 
fact, our Continental neighbours 
are more alive to this condition 
of things than the majority of 
our own people. In many of the 
Art Museums and Schools of Art 
abroad there may be seen at the 
present moment numerous speci- 
mens of modern English designs, 
displayed for the benefit of 
students and others, and further, 
in the shops of the streets and 
boulevards of Paris and other 
Continental cities it is common 
enough to see goods displayed 
in the windows with a card 
affixed, bearing the legend 
“English Design.” Anyone who 
has eyes to see may observe that 




















the influence of English design 
is felt strongly, and frequently 
expressed in the modern art 


TILE WORK. DesiGNeo By HENRI GoparrT. 


Eco.e NATIONALE DES ARTS DécoRATiFS. 
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A CUP IN ENAMEL 
By ANDRE HERPIN. 


Ecoue NATIONALE DES ARTS DécoratiFs. 





DESIGN FOR MOSAIC PAVEMENT 
By HENRI PAILLER. 


2 
EcoLe NATIONALE DES ARTS DECORATIFS. 


century we have had a series of imported styles 
or fashions in architecture and ornament. This 
state of things, though lowering our prestige 
as an artistic nation, has left the ground all 
the more clear for the planting of the seed of 
what is to be hoped will blossom into a national 
and robust style of English art and ornamental 
design, a style which has already marked féatures 
of its own, and, unhampered by tradition, it has a 
greater measure of originality and individuality 
than the contemporary design of the other 
countries of Europe. 

If we take the general work of the French Art 
Schools, as shown in the late Paris Exhibition, we 
will find that there was not much evidence of any 
advance in the section of design since the Louis 
Quinze period, if we except two notable instances 
—the work of the “Ecole Nationale des Arts Dé- 
coratifs,” in Paris, and that of the Art School at 
Limoges. In both of these admirable schools great 
attention is paid to decorative design, and many 


of the students’ works show an unusual amount of 
originality, combined with a sense of fitness for 
the material and for the objects they are intended 
to decorate, that are, generally speaking, lacking 
in the designs sent from the other French schools. 

The “ Rococo” still asserts itself with a weari- 
some sameness in the designs and decorative 
compositions of many French schools of art, and 
where efforts in original design, derived from 
natural forms of plants, birds, and animals are 
presented, there is too much realism in the draw- 
ing; and in many instances the units of the design 
are recklessly applied to the decoration of the 
subject in hand, without any definite order or 
feeling for the surface or shape of the object. 
This applies to much of the work of the provincial 
schools in France, and to that of the “Ecole de 
Céramique” at Sévres. On the other hand, the 
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DESIGN FOR A BEDSTEAD, WITH MARQUETRY PANELS. 


By Maurice DUFRENE. cote NATIONALE DES ARTS DécoraTiFs. 
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DESIGN FOR A WINDOW. 
By VicToR BouRGEOIS. 


Ecoue NATIONALE DES ARTS Décoratirs. 
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DE3IGN FOR TERMINAL IN TERRA COTTA. 
By Emite DECORCHEMONT. 


Ecoue NATIONALE DES ARTS DECORATIFS. 


work of this school, in the drawings of the human 
figure from the life, drawings of birds, plants, 
ete., is thorough and earnest. From the purist’s 
point of view the decoration of the old Sévres 
ware was not always in correct taste, but the 
more unrestrained modern work of to-day fur- 
nishes many examples of what ought not to 
be done. 

For the education of the painter, sculptor, 
and architect the “Ecole des Beaux Arts” is the 
premier institution in Paris; and the method of 





DESIGNS FOR DAMASK SERVIETTES. 
By GEORGE MARPLES. Rovat Cottece of ART 








DESIGN IN OUTLINE, TINTED. 
BY EpitH A. J. WRIGHT. 


BATTERSEA SCHOOL OF ART. 


study and work of the students are so well known 
to be of the highest order that it is unnecessary 
to comment on them. 

At the Paris Exhibition a very interesting 
exhibit was the work which had been done in the 
lycées and colleges for boys and girls. The works 
required from candidates for the diploma of 
art teaching in these institutions were on view; 
for teaching certificates in the schools for boys 
they were seven in number, namely :—A shaded 
drawing of the human figure from the antique ; 
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DESIGN FOR THE DECORATION 
OF AN ENTRANCE VESTIBULE. 
By ARTHUR W. CARTER. 


New Cross SCHOOL OF ART 


a shaded drawing of a full-length figure from 
the nude life, in chalk; a shaded drawing of 
a bust from the life; a shaded bust from the 
antique; a sheet of perspective diagrams; a 
sheet of sciography diagrams; and a drawing 
of a portion of the human figure anatomised, 
and executed in red and black chalk. Similar 
works were required from candidates for 
the art teaching diploma in the lycées and 
colleges for girls, but from the samples of 
accepted works shown in the latter case the 
degree of efficiency was evidently not so high as 
that required in the schools for boys. 

The school works from these institutions 
which were on view showed that in the case of 
figure drawing, drawings of casts and models, of 
ornanient, and objects, very little shading was 
attempted; the work generally was more un- 
finished than is usual in British schools, but the 
draughtsmanship was on the whole very good. 
Evidences of sound teaching were to be seen in 
all the examples shown; for instance, in all the 
figure drawing the “line of the horizon” was 
clearly marked, and in the drawings from groups 
of models a small geometrical plan and elevation 
of each object was drawn on the same sheet. It 
is questionable whether the copying of landscapes 


from the flat in chalk done at these schools is of 
any practical value in art education. 

It is only in the works of a few great men in 
France, and in isolated cases in some of the design- 
ing schools, where we see efforts made to change 
the order of the Rococo in ornament and design ; 
whether their work will have an enduring effect 
remains to beseen. The Austrian artist, Alphonse 
Mucha, who has made Paris his home, stands out 
like a giant in his art, has dared to be original 
without becoming eccentric, and evidence is al- 
ready apparent that his influence and teaching 
are creating new departures in the decorative 
art of the Continent. 

The Art Schools of Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy, Austria, and Holland more or less pro- 
duce work that bears a similarity to that of the 
French schools. They are all inclined to devote too 
much attention to exercises in the historic styles 
of ornament, rather than in the creation of 
original work—in fact, the best attempts in 
design that are produced in the schools of these 
countries are merely réchauffés of the historic 
styles, but generally excellent in colour and in 
execution. Exercises of this nature are to be 
recommended, but when carried too far they 
tend to stultify all promise of original work. 
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In the schools of these countries we also find 
the work in the elementary stages thoroughly 
well done, most of it being accurate and exhibit- 
ing all the signs of intelligent teaching, but in 
the more advanced sections the work does not 
bear out the early promise. Good technical work 
and finish are characteristics of the German 
schools, but the Rococo elements are even 
more evident in their work than in that of the 
French schools. 

The Art Schools of Norway and Sweden are 
highly progressive and show great virility in 
most of their work. Architectural drawing, 
machine drawing, and projection are strong 
points in their curriculum. Some capital work 
is done in the School of Decorative Art at 
Stockholm in Sweden. Jolour studies, on a 
large scale, of birds, plants, and still-life, are 


cleverly executed, and designs for book covers, 
title pages, illumination, stamped leather and 
tapestry are done in this institution quite as 
good as works of a similar nature from any 
other art school in Europe. 

Art and art teaching are making great pro- 
gress in the United States; but while there are 
many eminent American painters, sculptors, and 
designers, it must be said that a distinct American 
school of decorative art and design has not yet 
appeared. The work of two of the best schools 
of art in America—the Art Students’ League of 
New York and the Art Institute of Chicago—is of 
a high order, especially in the drawings of figures 
from the life, and in compositions of the figure 
and ornament. The draughtsmanship through- 
out is excellent, and the method of treatment 
strongly shows the influence of Parisian studios, 





MODELLED DESIGNS FOR A TOILET 
SET IN BEATEN SILVER. 
By Mary G. Houston. 


Royal COLLeGe OF ART. 
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VELLUM DOUBLURES FOR THE 
‘*RUBAIYAT” OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 





Eon V. SOLON. 


DESIGNED BY LEON 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT Museum. SEE NEXT PAGE. 
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HERCULES CARRYING 
OFF DEIANIERA. 
Painted Woop GROUP IN THE 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT Museum. 


THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 


HE Museum has been enriched lately by a 
bequest from the late Mrs. Julia Anne 
Bonnor of some objects which formerly belonged 
to her father, the late Captain Charles Spencer 
Ricketts. This collection consists of eight oil 
paintings, three by Clarkson Stanfield, four by 
Platzer, and one after Boucher, a porcelain cup 
and cover, a clock, and three pieces of French 
furniture. Among the last is a fine commode 
decorated with marquetry, chiefly of tulipwood, 
harewood, and sycamore (see illustration). It 
has mounts of chased ormolu, and the top is 
formed by a slab of variegated red and yellow 
marble. This interesting piece is stamped 
R. V. L. C. ME, most probably the initials of 
Robert Victor La Croix, a cabinet-maker (“ Maitre 
Ebeniste”) working at the end of the reign of 
Louis XV. 

Another recent addition is a carved and 
painted wood group of the School of Giovanni 
da Bologna, representing Hercules carrying off 
Deianiera from Achelous (see illustration). For 


this interesting gift the Museum is indebted to 
Sir T. D. Gibson Carmichael, Bart. 

An addition has been made to the book- 
bindings by the purchase of a pair of vellum 
doublures in the new style of binding, bearing 
the name of “Sutherland,” after its first patron 
the Duchess of Sutherland. 

The peculiarity of this style consists in the 
colour decoration being applied purely by tool- 
work, and being in consequence as permanent 
as gold tooling. The Museum specimen was 
designed by Léon V. Solon for the “ Rubdiyat ” of 
Omar Khayyam, and was executed by Mr. G. T. 
Bagguley. The colour scheme includes olive 
green, purple, pale blue, terra-cotta, pale grey 
and gold (see illustration). 

Another object in this section, also purchased, 
is “Le Roman de Tristan et Iseut,” by J. Bédier 
(see illustration), a sumptuous production, printed 
with English elzevir type founded by MM. Henri 
Chaix et Cie., on vellum paper made by “Les 
Papeteries D’ Arches,” and enriched with numerous 





BINDING OF “LE ROMAN DE 
TRISTAN ET ISEUT.” 
Rosert ENGELS. 


IN THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MuSeuM, 
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THE ANNUNCIATION. 
FROM THE LACe Book OF THE 


DUCHESS OF BRUNSWICK, 


coloured illustrations, initials, &c., by Robert 
Engels. It is bound in black morocco, with an ap- 
plied panel of calf on each cover. The designs for 
these panels are also by Robert Engels, and are 
worked out on the older lines of cutting, painting, 
and gilt tooling. The doublures are of silk brocade. 


A BOOK OF LACE PATTERNS IN THE 
NATIONAL ART LIBRARY. 
HE National Art Library has recently added 
to its collections, which already contained 
a fair number of early printed or engraved lace 








THE ANNUNCIATION. 


From A WooocuT sy VERGIL SoLis., 





books, a volume of manuscript designs of quite 
uncommon interest and value. These are all for 
the kind of work known variously as Lacis, Darned 
Netting, Punto a maglia, and Modano Ricamato, 
the pattern being entirely set out in squares on a 
ground of netting. The book bears the name of 
Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of Frederic II, 
King of Denmark and Norway, and Sophia of 
Mecklenburg, who was the second wife of Henry 
Julius, Duke of Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel, Calen- 
burg and Blankenburg (1589-1613), and is dated 
two years after the death of the latter (1614- 
1615), the earlier date appearing on the title- 
page, and the later on the stamped vellum 
binding, which also has her initials. It contains 
forty-three numbered designs (page 3 having 
unfortunately been lost), of which two are 
double-page in size, each of the others occupy- 
ing one side of a single page. Page 1, here 
reproduced, is a fine example of a treatment of 
heraldry adapted to the purposes of lace. The 
arms are those of Denmark; and the initials 
those of the inscription below; in English, 
“Elizabeth, by the Grace of God, born of the 
Royal race of Denmark, and princely widow and 
Duchess of Brunswick and Liinebiirg.” Page 2 
is similar in character, but with the cypher of 
Henry and Elizabeth in a cartouche supported 
by two angels with drawn swords and sur- 
mounted by a ducal crown. The inscription 
describes the Duke as “Henry Julius, formerly 
titular Bishop of MHalberstadt, and Duke of 
Brunswick and Liinebiirg,” the titles of Eliza- 
beth being the same as on the preceding page. 
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THE ARMS OF DENMARK. 
TITLE-PAGE OF THE LACE BOOK OF THE 


DucHEss OF BRUNSWICK, 1614. 


These are followed by a quaint representation 
of the Child Jesus, Jacob wrestling with the 
Angel, the Two Spies with the bunch of grapes, 
Samson and the Lion, Satan being chained by the 
Angel, the Four Evangelists, the Annunciation, 
Nativity, Circumcision, Visit of the Three Kings, 
Killing of the Innocents (double-page), Present- 
ation in the Temple, Jesus with the Doctors, 
the Baptism, Feast in Cana, Christ in the Garden, 
the Flagellation, Crowning, and Crucifixion, the 
Twelve Sybils, the Twelve Disciples, Christ bear- 
ing the Cross, the Instruments of the Passion 
(twice), Emblems of Faith, Hope, Charity, Justice, 
Prudence, Bravery, Temperance, Patience, the 
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Story of the Prodigal Son (five scenes), and—a 
most curious finish—a dance of Saxon peasants 
(double-page), the musical instruments being the 
bagpipes and a pipe. All these are executed with 
quite unusual spirit and excellence; and the 
drawing is uncommonly well maintained in the 
difficult convention demanded by the fabric. 
The origins of the designs are to be sought for 
among well-known engravings of the period or 
the previous century; and it is interesting to 
observe how intelligently the designer has sim- 
plified an elaborate composition so as to adapt 
it to the need of the moment. As an example of 
this we reproduce a wood-cut “ Annunciation” by 
Vergil Solis from his Biblische Figuren, published 
at Niirnberg in 1562, which has seemingly inspired 
the design of the same subject. The general 
resemblance will at once be seen (allowing for 
the enormous difference in technique), especially 
in the figure of the angel, the vase of flowers, and 
the pose of the Blessed Virgin, whose right hand 
is crossed over her breast, and left hand resting 
on an open book as in the woodcut. Her head 
also is draped, and her sleeves puffed at the 
shoulder; while the Dove is introduced in both 
compositions in relatively about the same place. 
Similar resemblances can be worked out in other 
instances; and this fact, together with the way 
in which the personality of the Duchess is in 
sisted on in the first two patterns and on the 
binding, make it far from improbable that the 
work was her own. One would hesitate to allow 
her the genius necessary for the making of the 
almost invariably fine composition and arrange- 
ment; but seeing those qualities to be, to some 
extent at all events, attributable to artists of 
known powers, it is not too much to give a 
skilful needlewoman credit for the taste and 
judgment required to adapt their pictures to her 
own uses. E. F. S. 
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E. ONSLOW FORD, R.A.: IN MEMORIAM. 
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TITH the waning of the year there passed 
W away out of the world of art one of 
the gentlest and kindest of human beings and 
one of the most gifted artists who had graced 
it in our time. Before he had completed his 
fiftieth year, Onslow Ford—the mere mention 
of whose name was ever sufficient to call up 
feelings of kindliness in those who had the 
privilege to call him friend—has left a vacant 
place in the artistic ranks; but not, perhaps, 
before his chief work was finished. 

Looking back upon that work, embracing 
it in a single survey, we seem to recognise 
that his most complete and important achieve- 
ments lay in his busts and in his ideal figures. 
Others have produced ordinary figure statues 
as well as he; others have designed memorials 
with equal felicity ; but no one has quite equalled 
him in his sustained excellence in portraiture, 
especially in his busts, whether in bronze or 
marble. Here we have character, we have like- 
ness, and we always have, though without 
flattery, the best aspect and the best intellectual 
side of the sitter. Intensely realistic though they 
are, they are always sculptural, while their treat- 
ment of modern dress, uncompromising as this is 
usually found to be, is extraordinarily skilful 
and successful. 

Again, in ideal figures Mr. Onslow Ford, along 
with Mr. Alfred Gilbert, who was the leader, did 
work which had great effect upon the schools 
of to-day. The movement which he helped to 
introduce into England, and which breathed such 
a spirit of humanity into the classicism of twenty- 
five years ago, seemed to aim at showing not only 
form and outline, but surface and planes; not only 
to generalise, but to specify. And so the modelling 
of the human figure, elaborated up to the point 
of completeness—but stopping short of what is 
petty, niggling, unsculpturesque, being in short 
more in harmony with the art, say, of Bastianini 
than of Denner (if sculptor and painter may be 
juxtaposed)—became the touchstone of the new 
sculpture; and the movement it gave rise to may 
be said to have partaken of the nature of the Pre- 
Raphaelite movement of an earlier day, in so far 
as it touched the artistic conscience and induced 
a more thorough and searching execution. 

It is hardly necessary here to follow out 
the career of Onslow Ford in detail: this has 
too recently been set forth in detail to need 
recapitulation.* But it is not possible to ignore 


* See “ British Sculpture and Sculptors of To-day,” 
by M. H. SP1ELMANN (Cassell and Co.), p. 51 et seq. 


the development of a career which, apart from 
its own triumphs, had so refining an influence 
upon others. We look from the statues of 
Rowland Hill and of Mr. Gladstone to that of Dr. 
Dale, and from “Folly” to “Glory to the Dead,” 
to see his own growth. Truth to tell, the change 
was very gradual; and once Onslow Ford had 
obtained his footing—being highly accomplished 
at the start—his improvement is not so very 
obvious. Indeed, it may be said that in certain 
of his later works his highest excellence is not 
always maintained. He was always a little 
nervous—a quality arising out of conscientious- 
ness, and his health would seem to suffer under a 
sustained strain. 

Onslow Ford was not rapid in design, When 





HAMLET. 
By E. ONSLOW ForD, RA. 
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THE SINGER. 
By E. ONSLOow Forp, R.A. 
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he had once decided upon his scheme he worked 
quickly enough; but in the initial stage he was 
inclined to wait for inspiration. A year or so 
ago an American gentleman called and asked him 
if he would undertake a memorial design for 
him. Onslow Ford declared himself happy to 
do so. “ Well,” said his visitor, “ when can you 
let me see a sketch? The merest scribble of a 
drawing would do. Could I see something if 
I call again this afternoon?” “ This afternoon?” 
echoed the sculptor; “I fear I don’t work like 
that. If you call again in three weeks I may be 
able to show you something of that kind.” But 
three weeks would not do, as the American 
visitor had to sail in the course of a day or 
two, and the commission was necessarily aban- 
doned, 

The delightful understanding that existed 
between Onslow Ford and his friends, similarly 
controlled his relations with his assistants. The 
importance of the assistant is perhaps not 
generally understood by the public. The “ ghost” 
of many an incompetent sculptor, he is the 
indispensable servant of the real artist; he has 
to follow out instructions, carry on the work 
in its initial stages according to the model 
provided by his employer, execute the heavy 
manual labour, and generally work on the clay, 
or perhaps later on the marble, until the moment 
arrives for the sculptor to take it over himself 
and, with his masterly touches and finishing, to 
make the final work entirely his own again. The 


' assistant, if he be a young man, receives his 


artistic education while he is being thus em- 
ployed—he is probably graduating in honours 
on his own account. If he be old, he is content to 
place his manual skill at his master’s disposal, 
happy .in thus legitimately carrying out his 
craft, well knowing that his creative powers and 
general sculptor’s ability are insufficient to enable 
him to make his way on his own account. By 
such as these Onslow Ford was personally idol- 
ised, while his solicitude for them and for their 
advancement called forth their warmest grati- 
tude. Among the younger men who served with 
him, and whose powers he did much to call forth, 
may be named Mr. Frank Bowcher—who has 
developed into our leading medallist — and 
Mr. Lucchesi, one of the leading and most 
prolific of our younger sculptors in _ ideal 
work, 

It is perhaps not surprising that a man like 
Onslow. Ford, whose work is always restrained, 
refined, dainty, elegant, aiming at grace and 
decorativeness rather than at passion and force, 
should have had no sympathy whatever with the 
productions of such a giant as M. Rodin. That 
many of the French sculptor’s later works—the 
farces, the productions of an ungoverned and 
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PROFESSOR HUXLEY 
By E. ONSLow Forp, R.A. 


senstiols emotion, and the rough sketches which 
are made, it is said, rather to sell than as to 
serve as sketches—should have awakened no 
response in Ford’s bosom can well be understood. 
But that nothing of Rodin’s—the great master- 
pieces as most of us consider them, of an earlier 
day—should recommend themselves to his artistic 
intelligence or his taste is less explicable; yet 
this is undoubtedly the case. “No—I can see 
nothing in them at all,’ he declared to me 
recently, at the end of a protracted discussion ; 


and Rodin, alone among the leading sculptors 
now living, remained curiously taboo to our 
generous-minded artist to the end. 

Perhaps the most fascinating of all Mr. Onslow 
Ford’s own work consists in the statuettes of the 
female nude. It is true that we sometimes feel 
that they should be bigger, yet with the convic- 
tion that if they were we should wish them small 
again. Yet we must like them best because of 
their own beauty, and because in them the artist 
has trusted to that for his effect rather than, as 
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M. RIDLEY CORBET ESQ. 
By E. ONSLOW Forp, RA. 


in certain other of his important works, to a too- 
free use of ornament and enrichment. If I may 
be permitted to repeat what I affirm in the book 
already alluded to, I would point out that 
Onslow Ford’s ideal figures are, almost without 
exception, delightful, charmingly pretty in 
the smaller work, with as close an approach to 
poetic realism as an artist should choose to 
venture. In the larger work, however, the 
sculptor has adopted a treatment of the orna- 
ment, the effect of which is to underrate the 
glyptic quality; but in all, great and small, 
there is to be found that same high degree of 
refinement and charm of modelling, with a 
sweetness of feeling which is as grateful as dew 
to the beholder. 

If I cannot agree with those who have written 
that Onslow Ford was “ great” as a sculptor, I 
hasten to extol his merits and claim for him 


a place very near the front rank of our truly 
great sculptors—who are, indeed, but few. Yet 
he played his part on the artistic stage—a con- 
siderable réle—and he played it well. His sterling 
qualities of head and heart, his loftiness of aim, 
his sincerity and grace of mind, his generous 
sympathy and pleasing cheerfulness—all these 
were qualities which characterised alike himself 
and his art. No wonder that the loss of him 
is a loss that is real to many of us who knew 
him well, as it is to the art he practised; no 
wonder that there stood by his grave-side in 
East Finchley, where he was laid to rest on the 
27th of December, a concourse that included 
many of the chief artists of England, who, with 
moistened eyes, found comfort in casting upon 
the coffin a memory of their love, like a flower 


where he lay. M. H. SPIELMANN. 


A STUDY. 


By E. ONsLow FoRp, R.A. 
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A COLLECTION OF RAPIERS OR TOWN 
SWORDS IN THE SPILLER SALE. 


THE COLLECTOR. 


ART SALES OF THE SEASON: OBJECTS OF ART.—II. 


By W. ROBERTS. 


gre pieces of Old Dresden ran well into 
.J three figures, the top price being 610 guineas 
paid at Mrs. George Bonnor’s sale, April 19, for 
a crinoline group of a lad holding a dog, and a 
gentleman and negro attendant, 6 in. high; next 
to this in price was the sum of 600 guineas paid 
on June 26 for a pair of groups of Orientals, 
one riding upon an elephant and the other on 
a rhinoceros, 10 in. high, on Louis XV ormolu 
plinths; on the same day a pair of statuettes, 
Flora and Mars, with attributes, also on Louis 
XV plinths, 14} in. high, went for 430 guineas; 
at the Hope-Edwardes sale, a pair of busts of 
children, with coloured drapery, wearing head- 
dress encrusted with branches of flowers, 10 in. 
high, sold for 580 guineas; and a beaker-shaped 
vase, finely painted with garden scenes of 
Watteau figures, etc., 8} in., 275 guineas. At 
Mr. W. C. Watterson’s sale, May 15, a pair of 
411 


groups of Diana and Bacchus and Apollo and 
Bellona, 13} in. high, realised 235 guineas, as 
against £90 paid for them by the late owner. 
The supply of old Sévres was considerably 
below the average, and only the following need 
be specially mentioned: a pair of biscuit figures 
of Cupid and Psyche, on old Sévres stands, of 
gros-bleu marbled with gold and painted with 
flowers in panels, 12 in. high, 740 guineas 
(Edwardes’ sale); and a pair of small square 
orange-tubs, each painted with bouquets of 
flowers in four heart-shaped medallions on apple- 
green ground, by Carrier, 23 in. square by 4} in. 
high, 200 guineas (Sir Charles Locock’s sale, 
January 18). Among the most important of the 
Oriental china was Sir Charles Commerell’s large 
globular jar and cover of old Chinese mirror- 
black porcelain, pencilled with panels of lotus 
and other aquatic plants, in gold richly mounted 
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with handles, rim and foot of finely chased 
Louis XV ormolu, 16 in. high, 15 in. diam., 720 
guineas (July 12); Mr. Watterson’s set of three 
old Nankin vases and a pair of beakers, painted 
with baskets of flowers and trees in panels, 20 in. 
high,’sold for 560 guineas (May 15); and the Hope- 
Edwardes’ sale comprised three important lots 
of Chinese porcelain—a pair of long-necked 
bottles, with flowers and foliage in white on 
apple-green ground, 11 in. high, 300 guineas; 
a pair of beakers, finely enamelled with rocks, 
flowers, and in mauve, yellow, and green on black 
ground, 15 in. high, 450 guineas; and a pair of 
cylindrical powdered blue vases, enamelled with 
river scenes and figures, ete., in brilliant colours, 
171 in. high, 520 guineas. Several other high 
prices paid for Oriental porcelain could be quoted 
if space permitted: mention, however, must be 
made of a rare oviform vase of old Chinese 
porcelain, with black ground and shaped ruby- 
coloured borders, 17? in. high, which realised 320 
guineas at the Wass sale: this was originally 
one of a set of three vases and two beakers, 
purchased at Amsterdam in or about the year 
1841; two of the three vases passed into the 
Hamilton collection, and at the sale in 1882 
realised £440. 

Of articles generically classed as objects of 
art and verti, the season’s sales included enough 


to form the subject of a fairly long paper, so that 
only a small selection can be dealt with in this 
place. Three of the most interesting of all were 
in the Hope-Edwardes’ collection: a Louis XV 
marqueterie casket, inlaid with groups of flowers 
in tulip-wood borders, and mounted in chased 
ormolu, 14 in. wide, 11 in. high, 1,800 guineas ; 
a bowl of green moss agate, elaborately mounted 
in ormolu, 5} in. high, 800 guineas; and a 
spherical bow] and cover of Nevers ware, mottled 
grey and dark blue, etc., 11 in. high, 370 guineas. 
On June 28, a Limoges standing salt, with 
circular top, the body of splayed hexagonal form, 
and large circular base, painted in the style of 
Suzanne Court, 3 in. high, sold for 360 guineas. 
In the Edwardes’ collection there were several 
antique bronzes of the highest aitistic intcrest 
and importance—an old Italian statuette of the 
Infant Bacchus, 15} in. high, 650 guineas; a pair 
of old French groups, the Choice of Paris, and 
Diana with Nymphs, 16} in., £600; and a pair 
of Louis XVI groups of cupids sporting, 12} in. 
high, 460 guineas; on May 10, a bronze statuette, 
by Ghibherti, of St. John the Baptist, 21 in. high, 
950 guineas. Mrs. Bonnor’s collection included 
two pieces of sculpture of the highest rank, 
Venus chastising Cupid with Roses, a group in 
marble in the style of Falconet, 14} in. high, 
1,250 guineas, and Venus, with a heart and dead 








LOUIS XV COMMODE. 
ONE OF A PAIR SOLD FOR £15,000, 
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bird, a pair of statuettes, 14} in., 1,500 guineas. 
On July 12, a pair of Sphinxes in terra-cotta, the 
faces representing portraits of Mdlle. du Thé, 
by Falconet, with figures of cupids, from a 
chateau at I'Isle Adam, the property of the 
Condé family, 980 guineas; and on June 28, an 
interesting series of eight lead statues of the 
eighteenth century realised a total of £469: these 
statues, sold as “the property of a gentleman,” 
were exhibited by Mr. Fitz Henry in the British 
Pavilion of the recent Exposition in Paris. These 
leaden figures were largely used in the decoration 
of gardens in England and France during the 
eighteenth century, and are now—after a long 
period of neglect—apparently fashionable for 
the same purpose. 

So far as articles of decoration and decorative 
furniture are concerned, the leading place will 
be readily accorded to the magnificent pair of 
Louis XV commodes, the property of the Duke 
of Leeds, and removed from Hornby Castle, 
Yorkshire. They are the work of the ébeniste 
Joseph, by whom they are signed, whilst the 
mounts were executed by Caffieri. The fronts 
are composed of two drawers, in form somewhat 
swelling towards the centre, the base of the 
lower drawer moulded and forming the outer 
line of the commode; they are of oak, veneered 
with king- and tulip-wood; the latter inlaid 
parqueterie-wise in the panels, forming a back- 
ground for the branches of floral ornaments 
that decorate the front and sides. The whole 
is most elaborately mounted with chased ormolu, 
having spirited scrollwork, shells and _ ribands, 
festooned with garlands and foliage as enrich- 
ment. The slabs are of fleur-de-peche marble. 
Each commode measures 51} in. wide, 24} in. 
deep, and 35 in. high, and, sold in one lot, 
produced £15,000 (June 26), the purchaser being 
Mr. Charles Wertheimer. Another such pair 
has not occurred in the public auction-room 
for very many years, and there is no record of 
anything similar ever having been offered 
at Christie’s. The only article which permits 
of any sort of comparison was a very fine 
Louis XV parqueterie commode, which realised 
5,950 guineas at the fourteenth day’s sale of 
the Hamilton Palace dispersal on July 17, 1882; 
the ormolu decoration of this commode was, 
however, far more elaborate than is the case 
with the pair just sold. Viewed in the light 
of the price paid for this pair, the Hamilton 
Palace commode would probably realise 10,000 
guineas if it came into the market at the 
present moment. The Duke of Leeds’s pair 
has apparently been in his Grace’s family ever 
since they were purchased in Paris, and each 
has pasted on its back the bill-heading with 
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BRASS ANDIRON. 


One oF A Pain SOLD FOR 460 GUINEAS. 


name and address of the furniture dealer from 
whom they were purchased in Paris over a 
century ago. The enormous price paid for 
them will probably have the usual effect of 
bringing other commodes of the period into 
the market. 

Of the many other decorative objects and 
articles of furniture, special mention may be 
made of the following: Pair of Louis XVI vases 
and covers, formed as tripod altars, the body and 
cover of dove-grey marble, elaborately mounted 
with finely chased ormolu, 23 in. high, 3,500 
guineas (May 3): this remarkable pair of vases 
was at one time in Prince Galitzine’s collection ; 
a Louis XVI oblong satinwood parqueterie 
writing-table, the panels inlaid with a trellis 
design, 65 in. by 32 in. 800 guineas (Hope- 
Edwardes’ sale); and a pair of andirons of 
brass, 26 in. high, 13 in. wide, English work of 
the seventeenth century, exhibited in the collec- 
tion of enamels at the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club, 1897, and purchased by Mr. Harding at 
460 guineas on May 3; an illustration is here 
given. Among articles in silver the most re- 
markable were: An Elizabethan standing salt, 
12 in. high, 1595, 20 oz., £1,380; a Queen Anne 
helmet-shaped rose-water ewer, 8} in. high, by 
David Willaume, 30 oz., £250; a James I stand- 
ing cup and cover, with steeple top, 14} in. high, 
London hall-mark, 1616 and 1617, £500; these 
three articles were in Lord Dormer’s collection 
sold on March 27, whilst on the same day Colonel 
Warren-Swettenham’s complete set of James I 
silver apostle spoons, 1617, sold for £1,060; only 
two other complete sets are known. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





[248] IS THIS THE PORTRAIT OF QUEEN VICTORIA ?— 
In this portrait, the fair hair, slightly golden, the form 
of the forehead, eyelids and nose, the short and some- 
what retreating chin, the cheeks (charmingly fresh in 
colour), the smiling, half-opened lips—all this is to be seen 
in the published portraits of the Queen, andareseen also in 
this picture, which I take to be her late Majesty at the 
age of sixteen or eighteen years. Moreover, there is on 
the throat the double line of “necklace,” and the raised 
chignon is held by a red net, coarse in mesh, unfortu- 
nately not reproduced in the photograph. The study 
is ‘“fatly” painted, against a grey background, in the 
beautiful English manner of 1830. Could it be a fine 
sketch by Landseer? It is unfinished, painted on stout 
oil-paper; the photograph does not render its beauties, 
but in the original the values are given with truth. 
I am convinced the portrait represents Queen Victoria. 
Who is the painter ?—-EMILE WAUTERS (Paris). 

»*, We are by no means convinced that the 
portrait represents her late Majesty. We invite 
our readers who are in a position to express an 
opinion to reply on both points to our distinguished 
correspondent. 


(249] WEDGWOOD’S COPY OF THE PORTLAND VASE.— 
There is in my possession a copy of the Portland Vase in 
Wedgwood ware, which I have had since 1847, Could 
you kindly give me an idea as to its probable age ?— 
SPACKMAN (Belfast). 

«"» Josiah Wedgwood made fifty copies in earthen- 
ware of the Portland Vase, in the early part of the 
eighteenth century. They were sold by him for 
twenty-five guineas each. 


[250] MINIATURES BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’ 
SISTER.—I have lately had submitted to me a few 
miniatures that at one time belonged to Edwin Bullock, 
and formed part of his collection at Handsworth. There 
are two amongst them which I have been able to identify 
that are of special importance, and which have never, 
so far as I can ascertain, been described or illustrated 
before. They are evidently copies in miniature, by 
Frances Reynolds, of two notable pictures painted by 
her eminent brother Sir Joshua, and done in the very 
years in which he completed the oil paintings. Each of 
them is signed with her initials and dated. <A point of 
special interest about one of them is that it presumably 
enables us for the first time to know the exact year in 
which the picture, *‘ Cupid as a Link Boy,” was painted. 
The “Cupid as a Link Boy” was a picture of a lad ina 
beggar’s dress holding a link in his hand and had a back- 
ground of old houses. It was described by Malone, Sir 
Joshua’s executor, as the ‘‘Covent Garden Cupid,” and 
was a picture measuring 29} inches by 24 inches. From 
the wonderful book on the paintings of Sir Joshua, by 
Graves and Cronin, we find that the painting in question 
was exhibited by the Duchess of Dorset at the British 
Institution in 1817-23 and 46, and was sent to the Royal 
Academy by its present owner(Mr. Alexander Henderson) 
in 1875 and 1896. It was engraved by J. Dean in 1777 and 
by S. W. Reynolds. It was sold, we are also informed, by 
Lord Sackville to Agnews, and from them passed to Mr. 
Henderson. The miniature of this picture is in the 
unmistakable low colouring and washy technique of 
Frances Reynolds, and bears upon it her initials ‘‘ F.R.,” 
the former letter being like an “S” with a stroke across 
it, more after the style of an Arabic letter “f/f.” It is 
dated 1776. In that year Reynolds sent to the Academy 
“The Infant Samuel,” “St. Jobn,” ‘‘ Master Crewe as 
Henry VIII,” ‘Master Herbert as Bacchus,” ‘The 
Duchess of Devonshire,” ‘‘ Lord Temple,” and ‘‘ Garrick ;” 
and if we consider that he also painted this ‘‘ Cupid as a 
Link Boy,” the date of which has never yet been 
definitely fixed, we shall find that it was peculiarly a chil- 
dren’s year, including as it did three of the President’s 
most famous pictures of boys. The reason I consider 
the date on the miniatures to be that of the paint- 
ing is because on the second miniature the date is 
that in which the portrait in question was finished. I 
therefore conclude that the same arrangement applies 
to each miniature. 

The second miniature is that of ‘‘The Strawberry 
Girl,” a little girl with a handkerchief folded over her 
head, of which the border hangs down over her fore- 
head, forming a sort of frill. She has her hands crossed, 
and, as Leslie and Taylor stated, she is “creeping 
timidly along and glancing around with her large 
black eyes.” This picture appears to have been in 
the Academy in 1773, and it is at Bowood to-day. There 
are other versions of the same picture, also by the hand of 
the President, one of which is at the Wallace Gallery. In 
that one, however, the frill of the handkerchief does not 
appear, and the hair, which can be seen, is parted in the 
middle. The sweet face was painted, as is well known, 
from that of Offy, the second daughter of Reynolds’ 
sister Mary Palmer, who afterwards became Mrs. Gwat- 
kin, and is one of the most delightful and original works 
the artist ever executed. Frances Reynolds, to whose 
hand I attribute these interesting works, was the sister 
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THE STRAWBERRY GIRL. 








CUPID AS A LINK BOY. 


FROM THE MINIATURES BY FRANCES REYNOLDS, AFTER THE PAINTINGS BY SIR JOSHUA REYNO:DS, P.R.A. 


of the President, and was born in 1729. She resided with 
her brother for a considerable time, but left him in 1779, 
when his nieces came to take care of his house. She 
died in 1807. Northcote, who came in 1771 as pupil and 
assistant to Sir Joshua, rather chaffed her as an artist, 
but stated that she “ paints very fine both history and 
portrait.” Her brother said her portraits made him cry, 
though they made other people laugh. Johnson, whose 
portrait she painted, was on terms of close friendship 
with his ‘‘ dear Renny,” as he called her, and left hera 
book, as a legacy, by his will, but he did not care for her 
portrait of him. She had an exhibition of her works, 
but very few of them are now known, and it is as copies 
of the work of her famous brother that they have their 
interest. She did not always copy his pictures in all 
their detail, occasionally omitting portions of their back- 
ground, in order, perhaps, to save herself trouble, and it 
would seem likely that sometimes she did her miniature 
before her brother had quite completed his oil painting, 
as, in the case of the first of the two miniatures to which 
I allude, the wings of the Cupid do not appear in the 
miniature, although they are in the finished oil painting ; 
and the houses that are so lightly suggested in the minia- 
ture have been elaborated and altered in the oil painting. 
In this way, perhaps, the miniature possesses a special 


interest, and shows what the earlier idea of the artist 
was in respect to the famous work.—G. C. WILLIAMSON. 
«*, Inview of the amused agony with which 
Reynolds regarded the work of his sister (whom, as 
stated by Dr. Williamson, Reynolds got rid of in 
favour of his nieces), it is, perhaps, more likely that 
Sir Joshua did not approve of her transcripts of his 
works at all, and allowed her no facilities—so that the 
persistent lady, as we know her to have been, was 
constrained to do her miniatures from memory. This 
would account for the great variations in her render- 
ing of her brother’s work. As to the date of the 
‘*Link Boy,” we had always believed it to be 1778, 
as Sir Walter Armstrong has it. ‘The Infant 
Samuel” is not the picture in the National Gallery ; 
that is a copy of the picture which was burnt at Bel- 
voir. It is to be observed that this is the “Samuel” 
which, in Walpole’s catalogue of the R.A., was mis- 
printed “ Daniel,” and which has so been entered in 
Sir Walter Armstrong’s splendid work. It is rightly 
given in Messrs. Graves and Cronin’s monumental 
catalogue raisonné. It is more than likely that the 
date given by Dr. Williamson is correct, as Reynolds’ 
diary for 1776 is missing. The “ Link Boy” was 
probably entered therein.—THE EpDIToR, 
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Art in fanny artistic power of Mr. WILHELM as 
Spectacle. a designer of spectacle for the stage 

was never more strikingly or more charm- 
ingly displayed than in the “divertissement” at the 
Empire Theatre, entitled “Old China.” It is not 
impossible to analyse and criticise this production as 
if it were a picture, substituting ‘‘movement” for 
“drawing.” The handling of colour in dresses and 
scenery bespeaks the true artist, inventive and refined ; 
taste and harmony control the whole, and even when, 
worked up to a cumulative pitch, the full strength of 


the composition on the stage is seen, there is no 
jarring note, no vulgar tone, nothing but what is a 
delight to the cultivated eye. To the ordinary sight- 
seer, on whom much of the charm and a great deal of 
the detail is necessarily lost, the spectacle is full of the 
exquisite beauty and reticent fulness of colour which 
belong to decorated porcelain, and is properly appreciated. 
He sees the impersonation in costume and figure of 
characteristic pieces of the most attractive forms 
of Occidental porcelain—Sévres, Dresden, Chelsea, and 
Worcester. The artist has realised the fundamental 
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and essential qualities of the various kilns in costumes 
which, in materials often specially woven and em- 
broidered, have been produced at a cost which would 
startle the customers of Worth and Félix. In this way 
the most subtle hues, the most intricate decoration, 
are reproduced with extraordinary faithfulness, and 
with a frequent humour which offers a “relief” to 
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places. The best things in the show were th market 
scenes at Nuremburg, Erfurt,-Wiirzburg, and Witten- 
berg, which gave the artist good opportunities of dealing 
with crowds of figures set against architectural back- 
grounds; but some landscapes of a pleasant type were 
also included. 

Mr. C. J. LAUDER’s drawings, illustrating ‘A 





FIGURES FROM THE “OLD CHINA” BALLET. “SEVRES.” 


By C. WiLHeLo. 


an excellence otherwise severely artistic. The dis- 
tinction and resource, and the creative faculty made 
manifest in such an entertainment, are of good service 
to the public and the education of its taste. 

THE seventh of the series of annual land- 
Exhibitions. scape exhibitions held at the Dudley Gallery 

opened at the beginning of January. Like 
its predecessors, it was marked by many admirable quali- 
ties, and included much excellent work. The most notable 
things in it were Mr. LESLIE THoMsoN’s “ Freshwater 
Down” and ‘The West’ring Sun;” Mr. MARK FISHER’S 
““In the Wood,” “Solitude,” and “River at Vernon;” 
Mr. PEPPERCORN’S “ Evening” and ‘ Marshlands;” Mr. 
R. W. ALLAN’s * When the Harbour Bar is Moaning,” 
“Coming Rain,” and “Scottish Pastoral;” Mr. 
AUMONIER’s * Broken Ground,” ‘‘ Homeward,” and “A 
West Country Common;” and Mr. E. A. WATERLOW’S 
‘Early Spring, Riviera,” and ‘‘In Fontainebleau Forest.” 
Since last year there has been a change in the constitu- 
tion of the group of artists who are responsible for these 
exhibitions; Mr. J. S. H1Lu has retired and his place 
has been taken by Mr. MARK FISHER, 

Mr. A. W. WEEDON showed recently, at the Galleries 
of the Fine Art Society, a pleasant collection of water- 
colour landscapes, mostly painted in various parts of 
England. He is an artist of so much intelligence and 
with so sound an appreciation of the best traditions 
of water colour, that his work is always perfectly 
acceptable. In this exhibition, which contained some 
of his most characteristic productions, his variety and 
strength of accomplishment were admirably illustrated. 

In the same galleries appeared a series of water 
colours of old German towns, by Mr. W. W. CoL.Lins, 
These drawings, though of rather unequal merit, deserve 
to be remembered as records of unusually picturesque 


Painter’s Pilgrimage from London Bridge to Hampton 
Court,” exhibited at the Continental Gallery, must be 
noted as straightforward and well-handled examples of 
water-colour work. He is an unusually skilful manipu- 
lator, and has an agreeable sense of colour and 
atmospheric effect; and his way of looking at nature 
is exceptionally individual. 

Individuality and technical mastery are always 
characteristics of the work of Mr. Francis E. JAMEs. 
They were very evident in the collection of his land- 
scapes and flower studies brought together lately at 
the Dutch Gallery. The landscapes especially showed 
the artist quite at his best. He has not often before 
asserted so obviously the soundness of his judgment and 
the thoroughness of his command over subtleties of 
craftsmanship. 

Mr. FREDERIC SHIELDS comes so rarely before the 
public that the appearance, at Messrs, Dowdeswell’s 
gallery, of a selection from the series of wall paintings 
which he is executing for the Chapel of the Ascension, 
in Bayswater Road, claims special record. These paint- 
ings are sincere efforts, marked by depth of thought and 
devoutness of intention rather than by striving after 
technical cleverness, They are not wanting in power 
of a particular kind. 

In the world of art as in the world of letters Mr. MAx 
BEERBOMM is a chartered libertine. Messrs. Carfax’s 
Gallery in Ryder Street has been the scene (to keep up 
the metaphor) of his latest and most lurid dissipation 
His caricatures beggar description and defy analysis. 
They must be seen to be believed. Those which illustrate 
‘The Second Childhood of John Bull” are the most 
notable. Hitherto ‘‘Max” has contented himself, for the 
most part, with delightfully libellous likenesses —playful 
desecrations of the human form divine. In this new 
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series we find him a quite solemn satirist, pointing the 
finger of scorn at his country’s decadence. Cassandra’s 
warnings might have found some such expression had 
she been born, like Mr. Beerbohm, a caricaturist. 

A remarkable collection of French pictures, mainly 
of the eighteenth century, to the number of thirty has 
been lent by Mr. Reginald Vaile to the Mappin Art 
Gallery. The catalogue includes none of the four pictures 
the owner lent to the Guildhall, but the series is ar 
interesting one nevertheless: the names of WATTEAU, 
FRAGONARD, GREUZE, TRINQUESSE, LARGILLIERE, and 
others of the school being included. We cannot accept 
the dictum that Pater, for example, was a “great 
master ;” and we hear for the first time that many 
judges place Fragonard above Watteau. It would be 
interesting to see these pictures together in London. 


In Sicily : 1896-1898-1900.—By Douglas Sladen. 
Reviews. Two Volumes, With Maps and over 300 
Illustrations, (London: Sands & Co. 1901. 

63s. net.) 


SIcILY, with its noble architectural remains — both 
Greek and Roman—beautiful temples, palaces, and 
unphitheatres, its wondrous scenery, with sub-tropical 
wealth of foliage and flowers, has long been an attrac- 
tive and desirable resort for archeologists and artists. 
The general tourist has not hitherto invaded it to any 
great extent, but these two handsomely produced 
volumes, with their well-printed reproductions of photo- 
graphs of charming views, of picturesque ruins, and of 
people, should go far towards making Sicily a favourite 
resort for the ever increasing crowds of nomads who 
leave their own country in search of health or pleasure. 
Mr. Douglas Sladen’s text, too, will be found to contain 
allurements on every page. His enthusiasm for Sicily 
is unbounded, and whether dealing with its national 
beauties or its historic associations he finds it a goodly 
land overflowing with interest. Intending visitors to 
Sicily will find all information necessary for their wel- 
fare in these volumes, and as it is recorded in a bright 
and cheery manner there is no dull reading. The history 
of the island is tabulated chronologically, and the 
historical references in the text are lightened by the 
conversational style, with comments from an unso- 
phisticated American girl, so that the details of history 
can be followed comfortably and without any undue 
effort on the part of the casual reader. Of practical 
information for the tourist there is plenty, relative to 
hotels, methods of travelling, and the manners and 
customs of the people. Altogether it forms a valuable 
book of reference to Sicily and its associations for 
that particular class of people for whom it was written. 
Artists, too, will find it of value. 


The Royal Pavilion, By Isidore Spielmann, F.S.A. 
(Royal Commission, Paris International Exhibition 
1900.) ' 

This beautiful volume is a “complimentary” work 

for all who helped in making the Royal Pavilion, with 
the noble collection it contained, one of the triumphs 
of the exhibition. This album contains large reproduc- 
tions not only of views of the building, of the Burne- 
Jones tapestries and the like, but also of the superb 
series of masterpieces by Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Romney, Hogarth, Hoppner, Constable, Morland, 
Raeburn, Lawrence, Turner, and Bonington, and of the 
great engravers, to the number of 99. Such a work 
represents a great amount of labour intelligently carried 
out, and, accompanied by the illuminating text of the 
editor, becomes a work which everyone would wish to 
possess—but cannot, 


A Masque of Days.—By Elia. Newly dressed and 
decorated by Walter Crane. (Cassell & Co. 1901. 6s.) 
Charles Lamb’s delightful and ingenious ‘ essay,” 
dealing playfully with the year’s chief days—‘‘ days” of 
the calendar, of commerce, and the like: “foul days, 
fine days, all sorts of days”—has given Mr. Crane one 
of the most congenial subjects on which he has ever 
lavished the dainty resources of his fancy. He has 
rarely devoted his invention, his power of decoration 
and sense of ingenious colour, to prettier purpose, but 
has indeed proved himself an illustrator in whom 
Charles Lamb would have mightily rejoiced. 
Note.—Comment in this column does not 
Books Received. preclude books from subsequent review. 

“* Nonsense Rhymes” (Brimley Johnson) [2s. 6d.}, by 
the late Mr. Cosmo Monkuovsg, and illustrated by 
Mr. GILBERT CHESTERTON, is a little volume in the 
manner of Edward Lear’s famous books. The artist 
shows considerable ability in humorous absurdity ; but 
the majority of the rhymes do not strike us as very 
funny. 

Shakespeare's Heroines.-By Mrs. JAMESON, with 
many decorative designs by R. ANNING BELL. (London: 
J. M. Dent & Co. 1901.) [5s.] The latest addition to 
the series entitled ‘“Miranda’s Library.” The volume 
is tastefully prepared and excellently printed. Mr. 
Anning Bell’s decorative chapter headings and full-page 
illustrations, in red and black, are all good from the 
point of view of design, but his delineations of the 
heroines are not intended in any sense as character 
illustrations. They are strictly ‘“‘decorative designs.” 

Photograms of the Year 1901, (Dawbarn & Ward. 
Cloth, 3s. net.) A volume necessary to all who wish to 
know of the progress of photography during the past 
year. It contains well-written articles on the two 
great London exhibitions, and papers from all parts of 
the world on photographs and photography. There are 
illustrations on every page, for the most part well re- 
produced and printed. Among the most striking of 
these is Mr. J. Craig ANNAN’S truly artistic portrait of 
Professor Young, and Mr. HoLLYEr’s “ Ernst Jiihl”— 
one of his admirable new photographs on linen. 

“The Council of the Art Union of London 
Engraving. believe that” the engraving they are issuing 
this year as their premium plate “will be 
welcomed by subscribers both as a worthy memorial 
of the late beloved Queen and also as a faithful 
historical record of the great naval pageant of the 
Ist February last, the most truly national and im- 
pressive of all the ceremonies which surrounded the 
last progress of the Sovereign of the Sea.” We 
agree with the Council, and think their belief will be 
justified by results. Mr. W. L. Wy Luiz, A.R.A., who 
painted the picture, from which he etched the plate 
that will be presented this year to the Art Union 
subscribers, was on board the flagship Majestic, and 
had every opportunity of studying the magnificent 
pageant, as the little yacht Alberta, with the body of 
the Great Queen, came steaming past the seven miles’ 
line of battleships that covered the sea from Cowes to 
Spithead. His record of it will assuredly find a place in 
many a British and Colonial home as a fitting memento 
of the great and good woman who was most truly the 
Mother of her people. (See p. 192.) 
Mr. J. S. SARGENT, R.A., has been elected 
Miscellaneous. a corresponding member of the French 
Academy of Fine Arts, in succession to 
the late M. Guffens, of Brussels. 

The Royal Scottish Academy has lost heavily in its 

membership during the past year. No fewer than three 
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members have died, viz.: Mr. G. W. JOHNSTONE, Mr. 
J.B. McDONALD, and Sir NoEL Paton, H.M. Limner for 
Scotland; while Mr. JoHN LAVERY, though still allowed 
to use the “R.S.A.” after his name, loses his rights as 
a member of the Academy in consequence of having 
resided for three years out of Scotland, Mr. Lavery 
having now settled in London. 

We are compelled by. pressure of space to hold over 
our notes on the Priv de Rome and the Royal Academy 
Students’ Competition until our next issue. 

TuE death has occurred, at the age of 66, of 
Obituary. M. CHARLES CHIPIEZ, the joint author with 

M. GEORGES PERROT of the monumental 
** Histoire de VArt dans l’ Antiquité.”. He was a Govern- 
ment architect and inspector-general of the schools 
of design, and a Knight of the Legion of Honour, 

M. ALEXANDRE HANNOTIAU, one of the founders of 
the Brussels Society ‘Pour l’Art,” and a well-known 
painter of archeological and architectural subjects, has 
recently died in Brussels at the age of 40. He was the 
Professor at the School of Drawing and Decorative 
Art of Molenbeck-Saint-Jean. 

Mr. JoHN BLAKE McDONALD, R.S.A., recently died 
in Edinburgh at the age of 73. 

M. DomINIQUE ROZIER, the well-known painter of still- 
life subjects, has died in Paris at the age of 61, His work 
is represented in many of the public museums of France. 

The death has occurred at Brighton of Mr. WILLIAM 
HuGuHEs, the distinguished painter of flowers and still 
life. He was born in 1842, studied under William Hunt, 
and was the pupil of Lance. His first work was exhi- 
bited at the British Institution in 1862, and from that 
year until 1888 he was a regular exhibitor at the 
principal exhibitions. Thirty-one of his pictures were 
shown at the Grosvenor Gallery and seventy-one at the 
Royal Academy. Mr. Hughes’s most important work 
was a series of five large paintings of bird-life for the 


“VICTORIA VICTRIX” (1st FesruARy, 1901). 
FROM THE ETCH:NG BY W. L. Writie, AR.A. FROM THE 


PLATE ISSUED BY THE ART UNION OF LONDON, ‘See p. 191) 


decoration of the staircase of Lord Calthorpe’s house in 
Grosvenor Square. 

Mr. DAvip LAw, the well-known etcher, who was 
over sixty years of age, has died at Worthing. During 
the period of his greatest activity as an etcher he 
produced a large number of plates, the majority of 
which were original. Some of these were published in 
THE MAGAZINE OF ART. Among the best examples of 
his style were “Dittisham on the Dart” and “Festa,” 
a Venetian canal scene by moonlight. His work was 
extremely fine and close, and at times approached 
nearer to that of the engraver rather than of the etcher. 

By the death of Sir NoEL Paton the British School 
loses one of the most distinguished exponents of 
symbolical and imaginative art it has possessed. He 
was an artist of peculiar gifts and unusual aims, a 
deep thinker and an earnest worker, and his pursuit of 
special ideals led him into methods of practice markedly 
unlike those affected by the majority of his contem- 
poraries, Born at Dunfermline, in 1821, he came to 
London to study, and entered the schools of the Royal 
Academy in 1843, He gained a prize for a design for 
a fresco, ‘The Spirit of Religion,” in the 1845 West- 
minster Hall competition, and two years later another 
prize for his oil paintings, ‘‘The Reconciliation | of 
Oberon and Titania,” and ‘Christ Bearing the Cross.” 
Among the more important of the many pictures he 
painted during his long life, note must be made of ‘* The 
Quarrel of Oberon and Titania” (1849), “In Memoriam” 
(1858), ‘‘Mors Janua Vite” (1866), “Oskold and the 
Elle-maids” (1878), ‘‘The Man of Sorrows” (1875), and 
“The Man with the Muck-rake” (1877), and * Lux in 
Tenebris” (1879). He was made Queen’s Limner for 
Scotland in 1865, and received a knighthood two years 
later. His health had been failing for some eighteen 
months, but the end came somewhat suddenly. He was 
found dead in his bed on the morning of December 26th. 
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FORGIVEN. 
By JoHN H. BACON. 


IN THE POSSESSION oF C. T. HARRIS, ESQ. 


OUR RISING ARTISTS: 


JOHN H. BACON. 


By MARION HEPWORTH DIXON. 


O attempt the estimate of an artist still 
living, one who has developed his full 
powers and already given the world his best, 
is a feasible task. To “place” a painter who 
is still happily on the gay side of forty is 
altogether another matter. To a man in his 
thirties all things are possible, and when it comes 
to a question of a talent so versatile as that of 
the subject of this article, any adequate kind of 
classification in the compass of a few pages is 
hard of achievement. Indeed, an hour spent in 
Mr. John Bacon’s studio in St. John’s Wood 
Road—a studio long familiar as the workshop of 
Mr. Phil Morris—gives the critic a bewildering 
sense of the many-sidedness of this painter’s 
output. Not often, in truth, does an artist’s 
mentality put on so many different shapes and 
guises. We remember Mr. Bacon as the author 
of an imposing “ Gethsemane,” and here, side by 
side with that impressive canvas, we find the 
most dashing half-hour sketch of a C.I.V., while 
a pathetic cottage interior hangs over against an 
412 


enchanting baby whom we recognise as “ Little 
Miss Muffet” of last year’s Academy. What will 
Mr. Bacon attempt next?' He has illustrated 
Dickens, he has even—as he smilingly admits— 
drawn for The Lady’s Pictorial, and he has 
painted, in the canvas called “Peace be unto 
you,” one of the most important religious 
pictures executed in England in modern times. 
Versatility such as that displayed by Mr. 
Bacon is not uncommon on the banks of the 
Seine. Is there not M. Tissot, for instance, who 
devoted himself primarily to blonde young 
ladies in St. John’s Wood gardens, and then 
turned his attention to the New Testament? 
Is there not M. Jean Béraud, who delighted to 
depict the most coquettish of Parisian mondaines, 
and then gave us a “Calvary”? In England, 
however, the quick-change artist is not one who 
generally expresses himself in pigments. The 
Englishman, by reason of his very individuality, 
is more apt to slip into a definite groove. 
Now Mr. Bacon is an artist who has refused 
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to slip into any groove whatsoever. To him, 
a painter who obviously delights in his medium, 
and who loves to experiment with the most 
difficult problems of artificial lighting, no subject 
would seem to come amiss. With a facility for 
expressing himself on widely different planes, 
technicalities, even of the most bewildering and 
perplexing kind, seem only to whet his artistic 
appetite. As a matter of fact, Mr. Bacon has 
a passion for hard, grinding work, which sees 
him constantly at his easel in the wee small 
hours. Exhaysting every moment of daylight 
in the execution of some colour problem, evening 
only approaches to see him ushering in a new 
set of models—models who are to pose for him 
by candle light for some illustration in black- 
and-white. 

Nor are these energies fed by artificial 
means. Like the poet Shelley, Mr. Bacon can 
live the long hours of a working day on little 
more than a crust of bread. At Broadway, 


SUSCIPE ME DOMINE 


By JoHN H. BACON. 
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where the artist painted some of the most 
striking of his early canvases in a disused 
Congregational chapel (hired at the modest sum 
of £30 a year), he exhibited the same capacity 
for toil, the same contempt for the ordinary 
wants of the flesh. The circumstance would 
not be worth mentioning did it not indicate an 
essential trait of the man—enthusiasm for his 
profession and unbounded love of his brush. 
Of the outward facts of the artist’s life a 
dozen words will suffice. Born in London in 
1865, the boy was sedulously trained by his 
father, a well-known lithographer of his day. 
As precocious as Millais, who painted before he 
was breeched, Mr. Bacon appears to have drawn 
from the time he was five. At ten, some 
portraits he executed of his family were striking 
enough to attract attention even outside the 
charmed home circle, and went a long way to 
settle the boy’s career. The Westminster Art 


School was happily chosen as a jumping-off 
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CAPT. GRESLEY HALL. 


By JOHN H. BACON. 


ground, and there, under Mr. Fred Brown, the 
boy progressed so rapidly as to have little 
difficulty in entering the schools of the Royal 
Academy. Not that he was detained, or suffered 
himself to be detained, for any length of time 
at Burlington House. Already drawing for the 
numerous publications of Messrs. Cassell, he 
undertook a journey to India, Rangoon, and 
Burmah when he was little more than eighteen. 
Fortunate in other respects, Mr. Bacon’s wander 
jahr had the added advantage of imbuing him 
with a passion for colour which has_ been 
dominant in his painting from that moment 
forward. Nor did the dreary aspect of “the 
little foggy island in the North Sea,” which he 
recognised as his native land on his return from 
the purple East, deter him from his new project 
of putting colour into English subjects. 

At Broadway, famous for its associations with 
Mr. John Sargent and Mr. Edwin Abbey, Mr. 
Alfred Parsons and Mr. Millet, Mr. Bacon set up 
his easel and fell to delineating the poignant 
drama of the rural life around him. 

To what purpose he worked, the long list of 
subsequent Academy pictures sufficiently testifies. 
Indeed, “ Nevermore,” painted when Mr. Bacon 
was little more than twenty-three, at once 
showed the grit and determination which was in 
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him. A canvas depicting a soldier returned from 
active service, and who, in a suburban tavern, 
receives the news of his mother’s death, is a 
theme which admits of a good deal of realism of 
treatment. In “ Nevermore,” which was hung 
on the line at the Royal Academy, and at once 
brought the young artist into notice, a vivid 
yet touching kind of naturalism was at once 
apparent. A very real lancer was Mr. Bacon’s 
hero, and two unmistakably genuine navvies 
were the spectators in the humble, pot-house 
drama. Full of character and observation, to 
glance at this essay of an all but unknown 
student was to see that its author was an artist 
who looked at things with his own eyes and dealt 
with nature at first hand. Qualities of the same 
order were exhibited in “ Waiting for the Train,” 
which followed hard on Mr. Bacon’s initial 
success, and was painted in 1890. The picture 
called ‘“‘ Forgiven,” which was purchased by Mr. 
C. T. Harris, of Denmark Hill, and which imme- 
diately preceded “The Wedding Morning” and 
“The Young Widow,” is probably too well known 
to need description. It is not only one of Mr. 
Bacon’s finest efforts, but was so universally 
admired at Burlington House as to seem marked 
out as an object of the Chantrey Fund bequest. 

Of the two other canvases just mentioned one 
is all lightness and gaiety, as befits its title, and 
the other pregnant with those darker foreshadow- 
ings which hedge around human life. Technically 
speaking, both “The Wedding Morning” and 
“The Young Widow” are essays in lighting, 
and each dexterous and subtle essays in their 
widely diverging lines. An excellent judge of 
character, as his Dickens illustrations demon- 
strate, Mr. Bacon seems specially affected by the 
pathos. of age and suffering. In “The Young 
Widow,” for instance, stress is not laid so much 
on the comely young woman so newly returned 
to the cottage hearth in her habiliments of woe, 
as to the aged grandmother, shivering by the fire, 
and to whom even the terrible word “ Death” 
brings little or no understanding. Conceived in 
a more melting mood is the picture called “A 
Song of Long Ago.” Age here still has its 
memories, even if they are bitter-sweet, and the 
past can still be conjured up by small fingers, 
and fill anew the old woman’s soul, even as the 
cunningly portrayed daylight floods the darkened 
chamber. 

Returning to the more mundane business of 
recording Mr. Bacon’s yearly output, we find the 
upright picture called “A Confession of Love” 
at the Academy in 1894, the artist’s self-limned 
portrait occupying a wall-space in the same 
exhibition. The large canvas called “Suscipe 
me Domine” followed in 1895, and was a fore- 
runner of the beautiful “ Gethsemane” and the 
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heroic canvas already mentioned, “ Peace be unto 
you,” produced two years later. Of the genesis 
of the modern religious picture and the impetus 
which gave it birth, space forbids me to speak 
here. Beginning in Germany with Von Uhde, the 
French, with their passion for new ideas, quickly 
headed the new movement and flooded the two 
Salons with quasi-religious paintings; often, as 
we know, introducing the Divine figure into the 
most incongruous and flashy 
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in his humble country neighbours to judge the 
effort of his hand. Over a thousand yokels, I be- 
lieve, flocked to the studio containing the second 
and larger of these two religious canvases, and 
strange and unconventional were the views ex- 
pressed by this great unlettered public. Seen to 
little advantage in that “ place of popular amuse- 
ment,” the Royal Academy, where the light 
proved all but fatal to the painting, “Peace be 





surroundings. Not so Mr. 
Bacon. The English artist, 
speaking to a more sober 
(and, alas! less intelligent) 


public, keeps well within the 
lines of modesty and sobriety 
in his religious essays. 

Painted at Harwell, in Berk- 
shire, where he had removed 
his household gods some years 
earlier, both the “ Gethsemane ” 
and “Peace be unto you” 
show Mr. John Bacon in one 
of his most earnest and exalted 
phases. Full of glowing light 
and mysterious velvet dark- 
ness, “Gethsemane” depicts 
that moment of Christ’s agony 
in the garden, when in His 
exceeding sorrow He besought 
His disciples to watch with 
Him. But their eyes, as we 
know, were heavy. And re- 
turning in the sweat of the 
Passion, and finding them 
asleep, He rebuked Peter, say- 
ing, “What, could ye not watch 
with Me one hour?” 

Pregnant with all the touch- 
ing solemnity of that darkest 
moment, when the betrayal and 
the crucifixion were imminent, 
the “Gethsemane” would seem 
to have led the artist by a na- 
tural process to depicting the 
Christ arisen and triumphant. 
In “ Peace be unto you” we 
find the stone rolled away from 
the sepulchre and the disciples, 
already apprised by Mary Mag- 
dalene of the Lord’s resurrec- 
tion, assembled in that secret 
place where Jesus so suddenly 
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reappeared to them. Alike 
vigorous and convincing, the 
spirit which animated the artist 
in his desire to popularise sa- 
cred subjects may be guessed 
from the fact that he called 


COPYRIGHT. 


“HIS WHOLE FRAME SEEMED 
COLLAPSED AND SHRINKING AS IF 
WITHERED BY THE CURSE.” 

From “ THE CaxToNs.” 

By COURTESY OF THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING Co. 
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unto you” may be said to have only come into 
its own when it crossed the Channel in 1898. In 
the Champs Elysées, at any rate, both the critical 
and uncritical public are accustomed to efforts 
of the kind. A sacred subject is to them a fami- 
liar object. The way has been paved. There is 
already a standard by which each work may be 
judged. To say, then, that the Parisian critics 
meted out a high measure of praise to Mr. Bacon 
when he competed in the open field with his 
French contemporaries, is to say no light thing. 
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Will Mr. Bacon give us more religious pic- 
tures? Itis hard to say. For the moment, war’s 
alarums and excursions have aroused another 
and more turbulent spirit in men. Indeed, the 
titles of Mr. John Bacon’s more recent pictures, 
“Ordered South” and “ The Return,” sufficiently 
indicate the nature of the subjects he has occu- 
pied himself with in the years 1900 and 1901, 
while a huge canvas celebrating the return of 
the ©.1.V.’s at Guildhall, filled with scores of 
portraits, is on his easel at the present time. 
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A VANISHED 


ART. 


By GEORGE TROBRIDGE. 


Fic. 1—" FRONT” OF EMBROIDERED 
MUSLIN. 


HE caprices of fashion have often been the 
cause of the destruction of a thriving in- 
dustry, ruining the capitalist and driving the 
operatives to seek some new occupation, perhaps, 
after they have been brought near to starva- 
tion while waiting wearily for times to improve. 
So it was years ago with the Coventry ribbon 
trade, with the crinoline steel manufacture, and 
the artificial flower industry. These in turn 
were utterly crushed, as they had been called into 
being, by the decrees of the fashion maker. 

When a ridiculous custom, such as the wearing 
of hooped skirts, is condemned by the court of 
fashion, we cannot feel sorry, however much we 
may deplore the dislocation of trade which neces- 
sarily ensues; but when, in addition to causing 
loss to manufacturers and distress among 
workers, a delicate and beautiful art is ex- 
tinguished, we have every cause for regret. 

In the early years of Queen Victoria’s reign a 
favourite decorative element of ladies’ attire was 





embroidered muslin, in the form of collars, cuffs, 
sleeves, chemisettes, etc. This was chiefly pro- 
duced in the north of Ireland, though the 
demand came through the merchants of Glasgow, 
who doubtless found cheaper labour among the 
Irish peasants than in their own country, or, 
perhaps, recognised the special aptitude of Irish- 
women for delicate handicrafts like lace and 
embroidery. In course of time an enormous 
trade arose, and thousands of women and girls 
were employed, chiefly in the counties of Down, 
Tyrone, and Donegal. County Down has always 
been the principal centre for embroidery work, 
and many persons can remember when “ sprig- 
gers” were to be seen plying their needles at 
nearly every door in little towns like Bangor, 
Newtownards, and Donaghadee, as well as in 
the country districts. The pay was small, even 
the most efficient workers seldom earning more 
than four shillings a week; but this modest sum 
was a welcome addition to the scanty wage of 
the agricultural labourer; and, when several 
members of the family were engaged at the 
work, as was not unfrequently the case, their 
joint earnings raised the household into a con- 
dition of comparative comfort. ‘To give some 
idea of the extent of the industry, I may 
mention that one firm for a long time paid 
eighty pounds a week in wages in a small 
country town; which would mean the employ- 
ment of at least four hundred women and 
girls. 

After the terrible famine year, efforts wer 
made to extend the industry to the dis- 
tressed districts, and, to this end, agents visited 
various parts of Mayo and Sligo, taking with 
them parties of trained workers to instruct the 
women of those localities. In this work many 
charitable persons in Belfast interested them- 
selves, and doubtless something was done to 
alleviate distress, though the industry never 
took firm root in those counties, and has long 
since been extinct there. 

On the occasion of Queen Victoria’s visit to 
Belfast in 1849, she was pleased to inspect a dis- 
play of embroidered muslin, expressing her ad- 
miration of the work, and selecting some specimens 
for her own use. 

This great business and interesting craft 
came to a sudden end owing to two causes: the 
failure of a leading Glasgow firm of merchants, 
and a change of fashion. Whether the failure 
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Fic. 2,-COLLARETTE OF 
EMBROIDERED MUSLIN. 


was caused by the change of fashion, or the 
change of fashion arose out of the failure, it would 
perhaps be difficult to decide. Possibly one had 


as much to do with the matter as the other. 
Ladies were beginning to tire of embroidery, as 
they tire of other pretty things; and so trade 
fell off, and the firm found itself insolvent, 


with an enormous stock of embroidered goods on 
hand. These were suddenly thrown upon the 
market, embroidery became common, prices went 
down to an unremunerative point, and so the 
trade collapsed. 

This embroidery on muslin was locally known 
as “sewed (sic) muslin,’ and old inhabitants of 
Belfast still recall the palmy days of the trade 
of fifty years ago. Apart from its importance 


Fic. 3—COLLARETTE OF 
EMBROIDERED MUSLIN. 


as a branch of local industry, it is worthy of 
being remembered for the intrinsic beauty of 
the work produced. Until I saw some of this— 
there is not much in existence now —I was 
disposed to think that the fondness of old age 
had exaggerated the glories of former days, as 
it often does; but having seen, I am conquered, 
and am constrained to confess that “the half 
had not been told me.” By the courtesy of 
Mr. Samuel McBride, whose firm of Robert 
McBride & Co. had large dealings in this line 
of business many years ago, I am enabled to 
present the readers of THE MAGAZINE OF ART 
with some illustrations of this beautiful lost 
art. The charming character of the designs 
needs no comment from me; they are really 
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surprising considering the period at which they 
were produced, and could scarcely be improved 
for their purpose. The workmanship of the 
best specimens, to which, unfortunately, the 
small scale of the illustrations fails to do 
justice, is excellent in every respect. Great 
variety of texture is obtained by the different 
stitches employed, and the introduction of open- 
work, “spoking,” lace stitches, ete. Pierced 
embroidery, such as young ladies employed 
themselves with thirty or forty years ago, is 
also largely used, but seldom with satisfactory 
effect. 

The specimens here given have been chosen 
rather for their design than for their technical 
points. More ambitious pieces, such as _ robes, 
flounces, skirts, etc., were sometimes executed, 
and are treasured by their owners now as 
precious heirlooms. Messrs. Robinson and 
Cleaver, of Belfast, possess an elaborate specimen 
in the form of an overskirt, which is a tour 
de force of the embroiderer’s art. It would be 
impossible, however, to reproduce it successfully 
on a small scale. 

Little need be said in explanation of the 
illustrations. Fig. 1 is a lovely example of the 


kind of thing that ladies used to wear before 
they took to “dickies” and stand-up collars. 
Note the general daintiness of the design and 


the subordination of masses in the details; and 
the interesting decorative treatment of button 
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and button-hole in the collar and overlapping 
portion of the front. Pierced and open work 
are used sparingly but most judiciously. Figs. 
2 and 8 are collarettes of much beauty. The 
scalloped edge of Fig. 2 is an admirable feature, 
and is exquisitely worked in the original. The 
cuff, Fig. 4, is another excellent specimen, 
delicate in treatment and perfect in workman- 
ship. 

It need scarcely be said that all the designs 
are not equal to these. An examination of 
some old pattern books shows that a great deal 
of the work was commonplace and inartistic; 
but it is fair to judge an art by its best 
examples, and it cannot be denied that these 
are all that they should be. 

This beautiful art is, as I have said, prac- 
tically lost. It survives only in the form of 
embroidered handkerchiefs, for which there is 
still a demand. It would certainly be worth 
reviving, but present circumstances do not 
favour a renascence—at least, not in the North 
of Ireland. Most of the old sewed-muslin 
workers are dead and gone, and the secrets of 
the craft remain with but few to-day. The 
class of women, too, who formerly worked at 
the trade are now fully employed in a kindred, 
though less delicate industry. Unless it could 
be re-established in some other part of the 
country, I fear its former glories will never be 
restored. 


Fic. 4—CUFF IN EMBROIDERED 


MUSLIN. 
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THE STATUARY OF LORD RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER. 


By HAROLD BEGBIE. 


ET me say at the 
outset, with my 
hand on my heart, that 
I write as one who, 
jealous of the honour 
of the plastic arts, finds 
in Lord Ronald’s work 
an interpretation in 
bronze of many of his 
most cherished literary 
convictions, and who 
ventures, with all mo- 
desty, to express his 
belief that this inter- 
pretation is not marred 
by any great technical 
blemish or by violent 
departure from the ca- 
nons of sculpture. With 
this sop to the Cerberus 
of criticism, and under 
the wgis of the photographer, let me pass un- 
buffeted along my primrose path of praise. 

The name of Ronald Gower, it may be claimed 
at once, should be dear to every lettered heart. 
There should be no one with a reverence for 
literature to whom this name is not worthy of 
honour. For in Shakespeare’s town he has set up 
a memorial, outside the poet’s own pages, of that 
immortal man—a memorial of such restraint, of 
such grace, and, above all, of such sure literary 
conviction, that he, the lover of Shakespeare, 
who looks at it with fault-seeking eyes must, 
I think, turn away well-nigh satisfied. 

The figure of Shakespeare itself recalls the 
sonnet of Matthew Arnold. There is the victorious 
brow, the calm and the stillness; there is the 
peace, the restfulness, and the outtopping of 
knowledge; as he leans forward in his chair, the 
hand resting upon the knee, the feet expressing 
natural repose, one is caught up into the very 
tranquillity of the poet’s effortless fancy. But 
the sculptor has not given us a ponderous, sleepy, 
weary-headed Shakespeare. The head is alert- 
ness itself; the eyes are eyes of searching obser- 
vation, and the mouth possesses all the delicate 
strength of the mind that fashioned the rock- 
hewn figure of Lear. It is a vigorous picture, 
quick with intellect, instinct with life; it has 
force and repose; it is, I feel, the man himself, 
the man who not only wrote “ Hamlet,” but who 
once went smiling across the broad, green 
meadows that drink the waters of Avon, to sit 





“SALVATOR MUNDI.” 


By Lord RONALD SUTHERLAND 
Gower. 


in the ingle at Shottery-St.-Mary with Mistress 
Ann—most enviable of Dulcineas. 

At the base of this statue are the figures 
of Lady Macbeth (tragedy), Falstaff (comedy) 
Hamlet (philosophy), and Prince Hal (history). 
Of these figures, to me the most admirable is that 
of the young Prince, whose lithe frame and grace- 
ful attitude are a fine picture of athletic youth. 
There is more work in the figure of Hamlet, 
more imagination in the figure of Lady Macbeth 
—whose face is marvellously convincing and 
original—but in Prince Hal the dominant note is 
that of naturalness, and so entrancing is this 
quality that Prince Hal remains the favourite. 
Of Falstaff I cannot speak, for this. of all 
Shakespeare’s characters is the one that no 
painter and no sculptor will ever succeed in 
translating to universal acceptance. Every man 
has his own Falstaff, and Lord Ronald’s is not 
quite mine. 

It is this Shakespeare Memorial by which Lord 
Ronald Gower will be known to Anglo-Saxon 
posterity—a monumental work that occupied the 
sculptor for ten years, and to which he devoted 





“IT IS FINISHED!” 


By LorD RONALD SUTHERLAND 
Gower, 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE, 


By LoRD RONALDO SUTHERLAND Gower, 


himself with a delight and an exultation glori- 
ous and invigorating. But I have a _ theory 
that the figure which lies nearest to his heart 
(though he confess it not), the work on which 
he looks back with purest delight, is the full- 
length statuette of Marie Antoinette, passing, 
weary but scornful, to the mercy of Monsieur 
de Paris. This slim, graceful figure, like Prince 
Hal, is striking chiefly by its naturalness— 
the right foot just leaving the ground, the 
head turned with dull interest to survey her 
“audience,” and the utterly wearied body 
straightening slack muscles to retain the 
semblance of earthly dignity on the verge of 
eternal mystery. But it is when looking long 
into the face that one understands the joy of this 
work. To me—and I confess that I would give 


ten Shakespeare Monuments for this single Queen 
—the face of Marie Antoinette, moulded by 
Ronald Gower, is a veritable triumph. The 
photograph conveys something of its subtle 
charm—the eyes that have wept the soul dry, 
the lips that hold back sobbing only with scorn, 
the brows that are so tired of tragedy and strain. 
The pose of the proud head in contrast with the 
weary carriage of the body is eloquent of the 
mind’s last struggle with delicate nerves and 
woman’s flesh; and one notes with admiration 
how the simplicity of the clinging garments, the 
cropped tresses, and the tied wrists, fail utterly 
to abbreviate the splendid dignity of this 
Imperial Queen. The figure walks, the figure 
breathes; and, where the sculptor might so 
excusably have exaggerated, so easily have 
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THE SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL AT 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


By LorD RONALD SUTHERLAND Gower. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY DOUGLAS MCNEILLE 


shocked, he has given us a dear human creature 
to love and cherish—as natural a lady as ever 
wore fine linen, as brave a soul as ever faced 
driving rack with calm and content. It is a 
figure of which every tragic actress should possess 
a cast in the room where she “studies.” Such is 
its repression, and humanity. 

Lord Ronald has received many notable 
compliments on his work, and though for reasons 
outside art he most treasures the late Queen’s 
acknowledgment of the Beaconsfield statuette, 
he must sometimes assuredly dwell with ex- 
ceeding great pleasure on Cardinal Manning’s 
pretty eulogy of the “Dying Guardsman at 
Waterloo.” “It is no slight feat,” wrote 
the Cardinal, “to have translated the Dying 
Gladiator into modern French!” A _ lesser 


compliment would induce some of us to let our 
hair grow! 

The Dying Guardsman, scowling defiance, is 
represented musket in hand, his face turned to 
the foe, though he lies smitten to the death, and 
only able to thrust himself into a half-sitting 
posture. There he lies, and there he scowls; 
qui meurt et ne se rend pas! and one pities the 
Briton who must administer the coup de grace to 
this stubborn old warrior. It is as forceful a 
sketch of war as one could wish, but after the 
eulogy of Manning I hesitate to praise. Let it 
suffice to remark that Paris loves Ronald Gower 
for this tribute. 

That Dizzy was satisfied with his statuette 
must satisfy us at least of its dignity. I think 
one may praise its fidelity. That brilliant and 
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HAMLET. (SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL.) 


By LORD RONALD SUTHERLAND Gower, 


PHOTOGRAPH BY DOUGLAS MCNEILLE. 


wonderful statesman is represented lounging 
languidly in a chair, one leg thrown across the 
other, the arms crossed upon the breast, the head 
fallen wearily forward—a characteristic pose, a 
convincing picture. This figure is probably Lord 
Ronald Gower’s triumph as a likeness. The 
companion statuette of Gladstone, with open 
shirt-front, breathless from tree-felling, is in 
another mood, and though it is a vigorous piece 
of work, I must confess that it does not attract 
and hold my sympathies. It is, of all Lord 
Ronald’s work, the figure that least convinces me 
of naturalness, and while I admire, and while I 
envy, I find my heart cold. Perhaps it is that a 
middle-aged gentleman in shirt-sleeves, sitting 
animatedly upon the stump of a tree with an 
axe in his hand, his face very fierce and very 
posed, does not fall gracefully into bronze; or 
perhaps it is that my political sympathies ‘ 
But let us pass that over. 

Of Lord Ronald’s other work, I must make 
mention of the popular bust now in America— 
“Tt is Finished”—the head of the dying Christ 
yielding to mortality. Here again my sympathies 
are not aroused, even while I admire. Popular as 
this work is, I confess myself troubled by its 
naked tragedy, pained by its stark agony. I 
could desire something of the same restraint 
that gives Marie Antoinette, in her supreme 
moment, that dignity and humanity which drive 





straight to the heart; something of that gentle- 
ness which softens the lines of horror and robs 
tragedy of its too poignant terrors. 

Though Lord Ronald’s work does not cover a 
large field, every figure sprung from his brain has 
a note of distinction. It is careful and-laborious 
work, and it is simplicity itself; but let only the 
superficial impute to lack of imagination this 
quiet and dignified simplicity, for if every un- 
imaginative man could be as simple as Words- 
worth, there were more poets than readers in 
the world. 

What, let the reader ask himself, looking over 
these reproductions, is the chief charm, the 
dominating note in Lord Ronald’s work? The 
answer, I think, is naturalness. To him who 
thinks in stone and utters himself in bronze has 
it been given to express a faithful resemblance to 
Nature. One is never annoyed by a striving after 
effect, never angered by meretricious attempts at 
originality. Lord Ronald’s wide experience of 
art, his well-planned travels, and the temper of 
his mind (which is strongly and sturdily averse 
from all theatricality and show) have combined 
to give his work that simplicity and that 
naturalness upon which I have ventured to insist 
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with some little iteration. Nature he loves, 
Nature he copies, and, unless Nature is an ill- 
conditioned jade, she should, of a surety, be 
grateful to her worshipper. To go from certain 
statues of Westminster (those melancholy 
monstrosities!) to the Shakespeare Monument 
is like passing through the front door of a 
suburban villa into the cool garden at Shottery- 
St.-Mary, where the orchid has not yet ousted 
the hollyhock. 

Another remarkable characteristic of Lord 
Ronald’s work is its careful and_ historical 
accuracy. In the figure of the Dying Guardsman, 
to take one conspicuous instance, the very 
buttons on the gaiters are faithful to the time; 
and even then the sculptor could not rest content 


until he had got a French veteran who had seen 
the fall of Sebastopol to sit for his model. For 
his Marie Antoinette he had all the minutest 
details from his own book, the “Last Days of 
Marie Antoinette,” which cost him many a long 
day at the Record Office, and which sent him oft 
and doggedly seeking information through the 
palaces and museums of Paris. All his figures, 
too, are first modelled in the nude, and the 
draperies added when he has fully convinced 
himself that the bodies are true to the pattern 
of Nature. Sincerity and accuracy are some- 
times crippling to the imagination, but in the 
case of Lord Ronald Gower they seem to me 
bound together in the bonds of art, and the 
result is the sure success of such a union. 





THE OLD GUARD. 


By LorD RONALD SUTHERLAND Gower, 





LORD BEACONSFIELD: 


REMINISCENCES, sy LORD RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER, F.S.A. 


N the whole I am glad that I did not know 
Lord Beaconsfield in his earlier days— 
those in which he wore laced wristbands to his 
sleeves, rings over his gloves, masses of gold 


chains; and his hair in long locks oiled and 
perfumed. Those were the days of Gore House, 
of d’Orsay, and of Lady Blessington; when he 
posed in a graceful attitude to Maclise for his 
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portrait, which appeared in Fraser, one jewelled 
hand on his hip, the other passed through his 
ambrosial and scented curls, a hookah by his 
side: the type of his young Duke, or Alroy. 

I prefer to have known him when age had 
mellowed that oriental display of sartorial and 
hirsute adornment; for, when I first met him in 
London about the middle of the sixties, “ Dizzy ” 
had discarded his gold chains and his “ ouches,” 
his essences and pomades, and attired himself 
like any other respectable, Conservative, God- 
fearing Member of Parliament, wearing the frock- 
coat and harmless coloured trousers of that 
caste. The only mark or symbol of dandyism 
was the velvet- or astrachan-cuffed-and-collared 
great coat, or roquelaure, as I imagine he would 
have preferred to call it, and the carefully 
arranged curl falling low on the forehead—a 
curl which even after death remained on that 
intellectual brow. When I first had the privilege 
of speaking with Disraeli the Irish Land Bill was 
dragging its slow length in the House of Com- 
mons; I recall his saying to me at a ball at 
Marlborough House, soon after he had voted in 
the same lobby with Gladstone (in favour of my 
seat for the county of Sutherland being kept 
apart and not added to a neighbouring con- 
stituency), “ Yes, I help you, but you never help 
me.” Till then I had never met Disraeli, my 
bringing up had been distinctly antipathetic to 
Toryism; and my parents,I believe, regarded Dizzy 
as little better, if better, than an adventurer; 
and it was only after I had become a Member 
of Parliament that I had opportunities of 
meeting that extraordinary being. I was fasci- 
nated by his weird appearance, and still more by 
the charm of his address, and not a little by 
the dramatic element hovering over that in- 
scrutable pale face, with its frame of ebony curls. 
One was never tired of watching him as, half- 
seated, half-reclining on the Treasury Bench, 
with head thrown back and legs crossed, he 
would suddenly lean forward, as if propelled by 
a hidden spring, when a member brushed past, 
and with a rapid movement rearrange the curls 
at the back of his head; or when he rose to 
leave the House straighten himself, and seem 
literally to pull himself together, with head and 
shoulders thrown back; or when apparently 
bored to death during some tedious debate, and 
interminable speech, he eyed the clock over the 
gallery through his eyeglass; and would throw 
himself back with a groan, and close his eyes, 
and feign sleep. 

One cannot dissociate the Disraeli of those 
days from his devoted wife. Whether he ever 
was ‘in love before or after marriage with that 
lady will never be known. That he felt grate- 
ful to her for bringing him the means of 


continuing his career in public life no one who 
knew him can doubt. 

There is nothing in his life that redounds 
more to Lord Beaconsfield’s credit than the 
manner in which he treated his wife; she could 
never have been but a somewhat commonplace, 
although good-hearted woman; as she grew old, 
she became a wreck of humanity, but the poor 
faded, painted old lady was ever treated by her 
husband with a deference and a regard truly 
touching. It was painful to see how, in what 
we are pleased to call the highest society, poor 
old Lady Beaconsfield was made a butt and a 
laughing-stock. Knowing how sensitive Lord 
Beaconsfield was to anything approaching ridi- 
cule, I felt how bitterly he must have suffered 
when, in a crowded ball- or drawing-room, his 
hosts would, what they called, “draw out old 
Lady Beaconsfield,” and laugh at her to her 
face, showing no reticence, regard, or decent 
feeling for the poor husband who, imperturbable 
as he ever appeared, was probably suffering 
acutely at the conduct of his ill-bred hosts. It 
is a fact, I believe, that on one occasion Lady 
Beaconsfield, in one of her moments of Dizzy- 
idolatry, told an august personage that the 
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moment to see him to the greatest advantage 
was when he was in his bath! In a letter 
written to his sister during his youthful travels 
in the East, “ Dizzy” assured her that he would 
never marry for love, and he kept his word. I 
believe Beaconsfield was never what is called 
“in love.” In his youth he had friendships, 
warm and intense, almost as passionate as those 
of Byron; and his affection and interest in young 
people never left him. The two greatest friends 
of his old age were George Lord Barrington and 
“ Monty ” Corry—his private secretary for many 
years, whom he created Lord Rowton, and who 
has not yet given the world the biography of his 
great friend, which, it is generally believed, 
Lord Beaconsfield wished him to publish. 

Perhaps the time is not yet sufficiently re- 
moved to enable Lord Rowton to fulfil his old 
chief’s supposed wishes, doubtless there is much 
that he feels could not with propriety yet be 
made public in what must be a very voluminous 
collection of letters and papers, private as well 
as public. That Lord Beaconsfield had strong 
dislikes, and could express his dislikes strongly, 
I know from the best authority. One of his 
greatest dislikes was Monckton Milnes, Lord 
Houghton. I remember the way he spoke of 
him to me when at Hughenden—* That man,” 
he said, “is a mass of envy—that most detestable 
of all vices! Thank God it is not one of mine!” 
He said those words in a manner which recalled 
Shylock’s denunciation of Antonio :— 


If I can catch him once upon the hip, 
I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. 


Another of his dislikes was Thackeray. Thackeray 
had caricatured “Coningsby” in Punch under 
the title of “Codlingsby;” Dizzy never forgot 
nor forgave poor old Thackeray that jew d’esprit. 
It would be interesting to know what were 
Dizzy’s beliefs regarding a future state; I think 
Gay’s epitaph in the Abbey would apply to 


him :— 
Life is a jest, and all things show it; 
I thought so once, and now I know it. 


Perchance, in the Elysian fields, with their 
meads of Asphodel, the kindred souls that Lord 
Beaconsfield’s spirit would fain walk with and 
talk to would be those of Rabelais and Aristo- 
phanes, Moliére and Cervantes, Smollett and 
Fielding; with those of Milton and Dante, I 
think, he would rather not care to be seen. 
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Time can only add interest to the life and 
memory of Benjamin Disraeli, the great Earl of 
Beaconsfield. There is nothing more interesting 
and extraordinary in that interesting and extra- 
ordinary career than the fact of his having 
become, from one of the most unpopular of the 
late Queen’s Ministers, the most proud and 
beloved. Could he now read the touching tribute 
which her late Majesty wrote of him to me, I 
think Lord Beaconsfield would have felt that 
his highest ambition had been attained. 

In “My Reminiscences,” under the year 1879, 
I write the following regarding this statuette of 
Lord Beaconsfield : “ During most of that terribly 
severe winter I was hard at work in Paris on 
the statuette of Lord Beaconsfield, of which I 
sent him a photograph while the work was 
incomplete, and received the following acknow- 
ledgment :— 

*** DOWNING STREET, February 4. 

““* DEAR RONALD,—I never presume to give my 
opinion of self-resemblance, but everybody to whom 
I have shown your photograph greatly admires it ; they 
think it excellent as a work of art, and all agree that 
it is the first satisfactory likeness that has been 
produced of your friend and servant, 

** * BEACONSFIELD.’ ” 


And later in the year, I write: “ When I sent 
him a cast of the statuette, he wrote thus :— 


*** You have conferred on me a great honour. All 
my friends who have seen your beautiful work pro- 
nounce it the best likeness which has yet been accom- 
plished of your present correspondent.’” 


A still more precious mark of approval was 
given me by the Queen, who graciously accepted 
one of these statuettes of a Minister who, what- 
ever one’s views of his policy may be, was 
undoubtedly the soul of loyalty and devotion to 
his royal mistress. “That gracious letter,” I 
conclude by writing in these old reminiscences 
of my early life, “in which the Queen wrote her 
approval of this likeness of her great Minister 
is more precious to me than a dukedom or the 
Order of the Garter.” 

The main portion of the letter is as follows :— 


** Accept my very best thanks for the statuette of my 
dear, valued and devoted friend and counsellor—Lord 
Beaconsfield, whose loss is so great to the Country and 
to me! It is very pleasing, and every recollection of 
Him whom I know you admired and valued is a satis- 
faction to me!” 
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SIR CECIL WRAY, 
GENERAL ELECTION OF 1784: 
THE HUSTINGS, COVENT GARDEN. 


THE WESTMINSTER DESERTER DRUMMED OUT OF 
THE REGIMENT; DEFEAT OF SIR CECIL WRAY. 


By THOMAS ROWLANDSON. 


OUR GRAPHIC HUMORISTS : 


SAM HOWSE, PUBLICAN, ON THE SIDE OF FOX, 


CHARLES JAMES FOX, 


THOMAS ROWLANDSON.—II. 


By JOSEPH GREGO. 


EFORE he arrived at man’s estate Rowlandson 
encountered certain vicissitudes of fortune. 

The father seems to have been a man of sanguine 
temperament, and over-venturesome. His “ specu- 
lative turn” unluckily took a sinister bent: by 
experimenting in various branches of manufacture 
on a scale too extensive for the means at his com- 
mand, he became involved, and, instead of real- 
ising a rapid fortune, lost his means and credit, 
and, for the time being, the artist lost his chances 
of support from the paternal purse. His uncle’s 
fortune came at a time when the youth had not 
the discretion to appreciate the importance of 
prudence in money matters. It is recorded that 
more than one valuable legacy which fell in his 
way melted like magic. Gambling was the pit- 
fall which ruined many men of promise; Rowley, 
like Fox and other great spirits, had imbibed this 
vice in early travels, and under its spell thousands 
of pounds were scattered beyond recovery. The 
artist assured a friend, who contributed some 
biographical notes to The Gentleman’s Magazine 
on Rowlandson’s death (1827), that, in the days 


when the caricaturist was figuring as a “man about 
town,” “ he had frequently played throughout a 
night and the next day, and that once, such was 
his infatuation for the dice, he continued at the 
gaming-table nearly thirty-six hours, with the 
intervention only of the time for refreshment, 
which was supplied on the spot.” 

While referring to this side of his infatuation, 
it must be recorded that the passion for play, 
which lasted only so long as Rowlandson’s purse 
justified the indulgence, in no wise affected his 
better instincts. He was scrupulously upright 
in all pecuniary transactions, and ever avoided 
getting into debt. He has been known, after 
losing all he possessed, to return home to his 
professional studies, and sit down coolly to pro- 
duce a series of new designs, exclaiming, “I have 
played the fool, but”—holding up his brushes 
and the pen with which he drew his flowing 
outlines—“ here is my resource!” His friends 
have recorded with what amazing industry 
Rowlandson applied himself to his vocation. 
W. H. Pyne observes, “He has covered . with 
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his never-flagging pencil enough of charta pura 
to placard the whole walls of China, and etched 
as much copper as would sheathe the British 
navy. Of his graphic fun and frolic we have 
seen full many a ponderous folio.” 

The Continent had always an attraction for 
Rowlandson, and it is clear that at the outset of 
his career Paris claimed as the centre of gaiety 
a considerable share of his time, whether for 
business or pleasure. He was in the French 
capital in 1774, when the city was in public 
mourning for the death of Louis “the Well- 
Beloved ;” and it is likely that his first contribu- 
tion to the Royal Academy, “Delilah payeth 
Samson a Visit while in Prison at Gaza” (1775), 
was painted in Paris. His address appears in 
the catalogue “at 4, Church Street, St. Ann’s.” 
The future caricaturist settled down to portrait- 
painting in Wardour Street, and showed signs of 
persevering in this branch, annually exhibiting 
one or two pictures, portraits “whole length ” 
and what not; but, owing to the exclusion from 
the catalogues of the names of sitters—“ A Lady 
in Fancy Dress,” “ An Officer,” “A Young Gentle- 


man,” ete., is all the enlightenment discoverable. 
In 1780 he sent a “Landscape and Figures.” 
Travelling abroad and at home afforded some 
distraction, for it does not seem that the artist 
was overwhelmed with commissions. Annual 
tours in the summer months led him farther 
afield, and brought forth the animated descrip- 
tive powers of which the development was 
destined to make him famous in the liveliest 
branch of his adopted vocation. In 1778, while 
his youthful ardour was at its keenest, and 
his sprightly faculties were on the alert to note 
all that was picturesque and characteristic, he 
began his journeyings through Flanders, Hol- 
Jand, and Germany, depicting the quaint cities 
and towns on the route with a skill closely 
suggestive of Prout, and especially delighting 
in delineating the incidents of the road: the 
travellers he encountered, modes of conveyance, 
foreigners of quality, their pretensions, equipages, 
and state ; coaches, waggons, and the picturesquely 
attired peasantry in days when the nobles and 
the people exhibited marked differences as to 
costume. At that time, and throughout his life, 
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HARMONY. 


By THOMAS ROWLANDSON. 


Rowlandson was fortunate in his friends; he 
travelled abroad with Angelo, Bunbury, Mitchell 
the banker, Henry Wigstead, and similar congenial 
spirits. By a curious coincidence he happened to be 
on an artistic tour in Flanders at the time Gillray 


had accompanied de Loutherbourg to make 
studies of the Duke of York’s campaign ; but these 
two humorists did not meet abroad, though both 
were employed at the same time in making 
sketches of the life and character to be noted in 
Flemish cities. In 1782, while the results of his 
sound academic training were fresh, and his 
observant powers were at their brightest, 
Rowlandson, in company with his influential 
friend Wigstead, made a pleasant summer jaunt, 
the precursor of a long succession of holiday tours, 
through Hampshire and the New Forest, the Isle 
of Wight, etc., winding up with Portsmouth, the 
line-of-battle ships, and the humours of sailor-life. 
The unfortunate Royal George was at the time 
under the waters off Spithead, and one of the 
objects of this trip was to visit the scene of the 
disaster and make studies of all that was visible 
of the ill-fated vessel. Fifty-seven clever draw- 
ings preserve a spirited and a freshly life-like 
record of this artistic trip. In this series the 
artist unmistakably demonstrated his pre-eminent 


capabilities for water-colour art of the rapid 
and dexterous order, and from this time the pur- 
suit of serious portrait-painting seems to have 
been put aside in favour of the more attractive 
and mirth-exciting emanations of his teeming 
fancy. ‘The Royal Academy exhibition in 1784 was 
rendered the livelier by the first marked departure 
in this direction; for, to the delight of the lovers 
of humour, Rowlandson’s versatile talents were 
remarkably manifested. One of his masterpieces, 
“Vauxhall Gardens,” proved a_ never - failing 
source of attraction to the world of fashion, 
and this ambitious attempt, with two no less 
novel exhibits—* The Serpentine River” and “ An 
Italian Family ’—made the artist’s contribution 
a noteworthy feature of the show. ‘ Vauxhall 
Gardens” ranks as Rowlandson’s chef-d’wuvre in 
the opinion of many of his admirers, so that 
his début in the humorous branch was the more 
striking, and this naturally brought him straight- 
way into popular notice. 

The success of his drawings induced Row- 
landson to revert to the remunerative source 
of a caricaturist’s income, the publication of 
engravings after his most taking works. He 
had already, in juvenile days, produced etchings 
which had been fairly successful, and from 1780 
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the caricatures etched by his hand gave indica- 
tions that there existed an artist more capable 
than either his contemporaries or, with the excep- 
tion of Hogarth, his predecessors, whose abilities 
promised surpassing excellence with the assist- 
ance of a little more experience. This practice 
was gained between 1781 and 1784. In the latter 
year, between social and political skits, Rowland- 
son’s hand was constantly employed ; for instance, 
such was the excitement during the “ Great West- 
minster Election” that, among the numerous 
cartoons on this historical contest, Rowlandson’s 
work tells the complete story of the struggle. 
Sometimes two copper plates, full of figures, 
portraits of the rival candidates, Fox, Hood, 
Wray, with the Duchess of Devonshire and the 
various actors therein, were designed and exe- 
cuted the self-same day by his hand. Indeed, his 
feats in this direction were surprising: plates 
crowded with incident and figures, all etched 
with striking spirit and force, were but the 
emanations of a few hours. From 1784 to 1800 
or so the artist was at his best, both as regards 
his drawings and the admirable facsimiles exe- 
cuted by him and published after them. His 
popularity must have been widespread, for the 
abundance of really fine examples, issued at an 
expensive rate (for those times), attest the ready 
demand for his spirited and unconventional pro- 
ductions. Many of his most interesting subjects 
were issued in 1784-85—such as “ A Sketch from 
Nature,” a powerful version setting forth a revel 


THE ROYAL COCK-PIT, WHITEHALL. 


By THOMAS ROWLANDSON. 
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wherein gay spirits ‘entwine “the myrtle of 
Venus with Bacchus’ vine;” “English Curiosity,” 
* La Politesse Frangaise,” “1784, or the Fashions 
of the Day,” “Harmony,” “ Billingsgate,” “Com- 
fort in the Gout,” “Vauxhall Gardens,” “ Intrusion 
on Study, or the Painter Disturbed,” “ An Italian 
Family,” “A French Family,” “Filial Affection, 
or a Trip to Gretna Green,” “The Return from 
Scotland,” “John Gilpin’s Return to London,” 
“Side Boxes at the Opera,” “French Travelling, 
or the First Stage from Calais,” “ English Travel- 
ling, or the First Stage from Dover,” ete. “Cop- 
perplate Printers at Work” has an interest, as 
it is evidently a sketch from the press-room 
where Rowlandson’s plates were worked off. 
The artist’s contributions to the Royal 
Academy exhibition in 1786 further enhanced 
his reputation as a humorous _ delineator. 
These were, “A French Family,” “Opera House 
Gallery,” “A Coffee House,” with the ambitious 
pair of works, “An English Review” and “A 
French Review,” which were secured by the 
Prince of Wales, and are now in the royal 
coilection (they were last exhibited at the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water Colours in 1889). 
‘Boy Lobby Loungers” was one of the more 
noteworthy examples published in 1786, as were 
‘Covent Garden Theatre,” “A Visit to the 
Unele,” “A Visit to the Aunt,” “ Unmarried,” 
“Married,” ete. “Transplanting Teeth,” “The 
Art of Scaling,” and a series of large “ Fox- 
hunting Scenes,” a suite of six subjects designed 
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for the Prince of Wales, were among the more 
ambitious examples published in 1787. The same 
year his contributions to the Royal Academy 
were “French Barracks,” “Grog on Board a 
Ship,” “The Morning Dram, or Huntsman Rising,” 
and “Countrymen and Sharpers.” Rowlandson 
was so fertile an artist, and his powers were so 
versatile, that a mere mention of his various 
productions of the first interest would be a long 
task. His original drawings amounted to many 
thousands. 

As an illustrator of books Rowlandson’s repu- 
tation stands high in the estimation of collectors. 
A mere glance at the titles of the works he thus 
enriched will attest his untiring application in 
this direction alone, and, had he done nothing 
else but supply plates for publications, the fame 
of his name would be equally well established. 
The “Three Tours of Dr. Syntax in Search of 
the Picturesque” and the two volumes of “The 
Dance of Death” are probably the best known. 
With these must be bracketed “ The Dance of Life,” 
“The Vicar of Wakefield,” “Naples and the 
Campagna Felice,” “The Microcosm of London,” 
“The World in Miniature,” “The Caricature 
Magazine,” “ Poetical Beauties of Scarborough,” 
“ Military Adventures of Johnny Newcome,” “ Qui 


Hi, or the Grand Master in Hindostan,” “Charac- 
teristic Sketches of the Lower Orders,” “The 
New Sentimental Journey, or Travels in the 
Southern Provinces of France,” “ Adventures of 
Johnny Newcome in the Navy,” “The History 
of Johnny Que Genus,” “Boswell’s Tour to the 
Hebrides,” “The Loyal Volunteers of London,” 
“Views of Oxford and Cambridge,” “Comforts 
of Bath,” “Sketches from Nature,” “Views in 
Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, ete.,” “An Excursion 
to Brighthelmstone,” “A Tour to North and 
South Wales,” “A Tour to the Wreck of the 
Royal George, 1782;” illustrations to the works 
of Sterne, Smollett, Fielding, Tom Brown, 
“ Werter,” “ Peter Pindar,” “Chesterfield Traves- 
tie,” “Stevens’ Lecture on Heads,” “ Gambado’s 
Academy for Grown Horsemen,” “ Hogarthian 
Novelist,” “ Baron Munchausen,” Butler’s “ Hudi- 
bras,” “Annals of Sporting,” ete, and very 
numerous other works, now sought by collectors. 
Though Rowlandson worked on to the end, the 
last two years of his life were spent in suffer- 
ing; he survived until 1827, and was followed 
to the grave by many attached friends. In his 
own individualistic walk it must be acknow- 
ledged that he left no successor, though he had 
many imitators. i 





MURAL PAINTINGS BY W. B. HOLE, R.S.A., 
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By PROFESSOR G. 


N URAL painting on a monumental scale is not 

a form of art that has greatly flourished in 
Britain. This is partly due to the fact that, as a 
general rule, neither the genius nor the training 
of our painters has led them in this direction, and 
partly to the absence of a stimulating demand on 
the part of the community for work of the kind, 
such as would constrain public bodies to offer 
it substantial encouragement. Some important 
British undertakings, finished or still in progress, 
have done much in recent years to wipe off the 
reproach of our neglect of this public and 
dignified style, and in this work Scotland has 
been doing her full share. 

Amongst all the works there executed, the 
one that forms the subject of these notes and 
illustrations takes the first place. This is the 
execution by Mr. W. B. Hole, R.S.A., of a scheme 
of mural decoration for the Scottish National Por- 
trait Gallery. In its extent and duration, as well 
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as in its conformity to the established conditions 
of decorative painting, the achievement has fully 
earned the highest epithet that can be applied to 
a work of the kind—that of “monumental.” It 
represents a large undertaking, involving years 
of labour, definitely commissioned as the fitting, 
even necessary, completion of a great public 
building, and carried out with sustained vigour 
of thought and workmanlike execution by a 
single mind and hand. The throwing open of 
the work to the general view a month or two 
ago, though it was not signalised by any public 
ceremony, was an event of national as well as 
of artistic importance. The paintings celebrate 
the personality and deeds of some of those 
historical worthies whose effigies the building 
was designed to house, and the artist has, by the 
successful achievement of his task, earned the 
gratitude of his fellow-countrymen at large. 

The building in question, also a work of Dr. 
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Rowand Anderson, is, with the mural paintings, 
a gift to the city by the late J. R. Findlay, and 
contains on the one side the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery, and on the other the collections 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. The 
two departments are separated by a square 
central hall, flanked on each side by staircases, 
and there is a broad landing on the first floor 
forming an ambulatory overlooking the street, 
and extending backwards round the square well 
of the hall. The spandrels of the arcade 
surrounding the central hall on the ground floor, 
with a frieze above the tops of the arches, as well 
as the walls of this ample ambulatory on the first 
floor, were set apart by the architect for mural 
decoration. The subjects there displayed are, 
of course, of national interest, the figures and 
incidents being all taken from the history of 
Scotland. 

In the matter of decorative handling, a dis- 
tinction may be observed between the work on 
the ground floor, which was first completed, and 
that in the ambulatory. In the first there pre- 
vails a formal arrangement involving a certain 
look of stiffness, for which, however, a justifi- 
cation can be drawn from the existence of a 


severe architectural setting; while on the upper 
floor the treatment is freer and more naturalistic ; 
and the artist, claiming a liberty of which the 
Florentine frescoists of the fifteenth century so 
largely availed themselves, has distributed his 
groups upon several planes, and thrown the 
figures in them into vigorous action and move- 
ment. 

The strength of the work as a whole, in its 
more purely artistic aspects, resides in its com- 
position and drawing, the merits of which are 
shown chiefly in the groups in action, some 
studies for which are here given. The colouring 
is broad and subdued, but makes no special ap- 
peal, while in the domain of ornament, as dis- 
tinct from figure design, there is little that calls 
for remark. To adopt a distinction familiar to 
readers of Vasari, the style of design is Floren- 
tine rather than Venetian, and is imposing in 
its grave and intellectual dignity. 

The attention of the visitor to the building 
is arrested at once by the frieze of figures round 
the central hall above the arcade. There is 
here a _ procession representing the principal 
personages in Scottish history. Packed some- 
what closely on the single plane, and relieved 
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against a background of gold, which emphasises 
the conventional character of the treatment, the 
figures are decoratively flat and even thin, while 
the colour effect is not perhaps so happy as 
is the admirable characterisation. One notes 
here the thoroughness with which the historical 
detail has been worked out—a task sometimes 
irksome to the artistic temperament, but one 
which in a work of this kind can never be 
neglected. In the spandrels of the arcade 
below a certain heraldic element has been in- 
troduced. 

The principal portion of the whole under- 
taking in the ambulatory above comprises two 
large compositions, each measuring about 25 feet 
by 12, that flank the square central hall, and 
are best seen as a whole in each case from the 
opposite gallery. They represent two famous 
Scottish victories, one by sea and one by land: 


the former the picturesque contest, half on 
the water and half on land, in which the 
invading Norsemen were defeated by King 
Alexander III at Largs in 1263; and the latter 
the inevitable Bannockburn. There are also 
by the side of these, and in the hall over- 
looking Queen Street, six narrower figure panels 
with historical scenes, of which two of the 
most interesting are the preaching of Columba 
to the Pictish King and his Court, and the 
Marriage Procession through Edinburgh of 
James IV and Margaret Tudor, which face 
each other nearest to the front. There is also 
shown another of these panels depicting the 
dramatic scene at the siege of Roxburgh in 
1460, where, after James II had been killed 
by the accidental bursting of a cannon, his 
youthful son James III was presented to the 
nobles and the army by the Queen, Mary of 
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Gueldres. The style of 
treatment and the clear 
and sympathetic narra- 
tion, which characterise 
the works as a whole, 
can be judged from this 
example. All the his- 
torical panels are bor- 
dered by broad wreaths 
composed of character- 
istic Scottish plants and 
foliage, and a certain 
amount of convention- 
alised ornament of the 
kind is associated with 
the coats of arms in the 
spandrels of the hall, 
while the roof of the 
spaces is ingeniously 
adorned with a repre- 
sentation of the con- 
stellations visible in the 
Northern hemisphere on 
a field of greyish blue. 
The paintings are 
executed in the so-called 
spirit -fresco medium, 
which secures flatness 
of effect and promises 
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permanence, and the 
ground is canvas fixed 
on the plaster of the 
walls. It is important 
to note that the canvas 
was cemented in posi- 
tion before the pictures 
were executed, so that, 
unlike other recent 
undertakings of the 
kind, the work was not 
only carried out by one 
hand, but begun and 
ended in situ. It is 
obvious that evenness 
of effect can hardly be 
secured save when the 
first condition is ful- 
filled ; while the essen- 
tial quality of all good 
decoration, its proper 
relation to the thing 
adorned, is very hard to 
obtain when paintings 
are executed in a studio, 
and only fixed after 
completion in the archi- 
tectural spaces which 
control their design. 
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STUDY FOR THE FRESCO IN THE 
SCOTTISH NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
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GEORGES BERTRAND. 


By PRINCE BOJIDAR KARAGEORGEVITCH. 


HERE was a picture in the Salon, in 1881, 
which proclaimed the advent of a great 
artist, then quite young and almost unknown, a 
pupil from the studios of Bonnat and Barrias. 
This picture, the work of a master hand, was 
called “Patrie.” The sky was murky, the clouds 
hanging low. Across a ploughed field of heavy 
clods, dappled with melting snow, rode a dying 
cornet of Cuirassiers, his hands, already colour- 
less, still clutching the flag; round him, and sup- 
porting him, was a group of soldiers. The effect 
Was amazing; the picture was so full of artistic 
inspiration, and such splendid handling had 
helped to express this image of Ve Victis, that 
it immediately achieved popularity, and Georges 
Bertrand was hailed with acclamations by 
connoisseurs, who discerned in his work the 
fine qualities of composition, drawing, and colour 
which combine to make a master, and by the 
public, who were fired to enthusiasm by the 
patriotic spark that lay in this presentment of 
solemn emotion. 

For this picture Georges Bertrand was 
awarded a second-class medal, being thought too 
young to take a first-class medal; still, no first- 
class medal was given that year, and he had 
taken his place in the first rank. 

Two years later we impatiently looked for the 
new picture he was finishing for the Salon. As 
soon as the doors were opened on the day of the 
private view, I rushed through the galleries of 
the motley show to see the last work of “my” 
artist. I must at once confess that, being in 
those days still a child in matters of art, I 
expected a work like the former, or, at any 
rate, pitched in the same key, and felt a foolish 
surprise as my eyes fell on the new picture. 
Here was a vast canvas full of the light of 
morning. Nude women, riding white horses, 
were seen under trees in blossom, and an 
intensely blue sky. Early verdure, purple 
flowers, the light shadows of spreading boughs, 
and in the whole picture, painted as it was with 
the fire and spirit of youth, not a gloomy spot— 
nothing but colour and light and the mirth of 
“Passing Spring.” My first amazement gave way 
to enthusiastic admiration. I was carried away 
by the spirit of the work, the living light, the 
song-figures of the nymphs embodying the joy 
of spring and the bloom of life. 

But it needed a child-like mind, it would seem, 
to accept this change in the painter’s mood; the 
enlightened critics, with the exception of Monsieur 


de Fourcaud, were unanimous in their disapproval 
of Bertrand’s picture. These sapient journalists 
of art vied with each other in abusing this pre- 
sentment of youth and life and light, while its 
supreme beauty gathered a small circle of ardent 
admirers about the painter, and unknown friends 
watched his budding fame. 

Next year, however, Georges Bertrand ex- 
hibited nothing. The injustice of some writers 
had sickened him for a long time to come of 
picture-shows where the opinions of the in- 
competent prevail, and by degrees the young 
artist’s name sank into oblivion. 

Some years passed, and one evening, at the 
house of some friends at Versailles, I was intro- 
duced to Georges Bertrand. He dropped in as a 
neighbour every evening, to smoke a cigarette 
and chat, and then went home early to devote 
himself to the study of chemistry and physics. 
At last I was one day admitted to see what he 
was doing. I saw a number of marionettes, 
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THE PASSING OF SPRING. 


By Georces BERTRAND. 


life-like puppets with pliant limbs, tiny actors 
performing on a tiny stage fitted up in his 
spacious studio. Every movement was contrived 
in accordance with the principles of anatomy ; 
the action and proportions were exquisite; the 
material, a preparation of indiarubber covered 
with fine leather, allowed of some play of 
features, and I was particularly struck with the 
figure I still remember of a violoncellist, whose 
fingers worked in a steady shake, while his right 
hand moved the bow with a sawing motion, and 
his head, with its long hair, nodded in time. 
There was a clown, too, dancing on a rope and 
holding his balancing pole; the wires were 
perfectly invisible; the puppet, with its hesita- 
ting step, seemed to live, swaying to keep its 
balance, proceeding alertly when a difficult 
moment was past, and smiling all the time with 
a saucy expression—a fascinating thing which 
still haunts my fancy. 

All who saw the toys, artists or men of taste, 
were enchanted, and looked forward to a great 
success. But with characteristic want of business 
capacity, Georges Bertrand made his puppets 
perform in a theatre where the respected public 
were not accustomed to see marionettes. The 
press, which had not allowed a painter it had 
chosen to class as “ military ”’ to take up a decora- 
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tive subject, could by no means approve of this 
theatrical attempt; again the artist was mortified 
and disappointed. 

Bertrand had meanwhile been making ex- 
periments to find a satisfactory fixatif for pastel, 
a permanent process which should give coloured 
chalks the durability of oil painting, while 
leaving their freshness unimpaired. But his 
trials were constantly unsuccessful; the artist 
could not satisfy himself. Still, never dis- 
couraged, he persevered. 

One day, in reply to my request to be shown 
some of his work, he replied: “I never do any- 
thing now;” and he spoke while standing in 
front of his easel, finishing a gem of moonlit 
landscape in pastel, the light piercing between 
clouds and reflected from a calm sea. “Why, 
what is this?” said I, pointing to the easel. “Oh, 
that is for my experiments,” said he; and the 
picture was, in fact, sacrificed, drowned in water 
and fixatifs and rubbed away; and Bertrand, 
who thus destroyed all he did, was justified in 
saying he had ceased to work. 

I, however, had not forgotten his “Spring,” 
though all Bertrand’s friends agreed in advising 
me never to mention the luckless picture, hidden 
away, no one knew where. But one day, when 
Bertrand had gone to spend some little time by 
the sea, Madame Bertrand, wondering what had 
become of it, instituted a search, and found it at 
last in the depths of a lumber room, rolled up, 
mildewed with rain, the paint peeling off in 
patches, and the canvas torn in slits large enough 
for a man to get through. A young painter, a 
friend of Bertrand’s, Georges Lacombe, undertook 
to repair and line it; and when Bertrand came 
home, to find the picture almost completely 
restored, the love of his art and its technique rose 
again in his soul. Within a few days this large 
work was renovated, and, as if the ill-luck that 
had attended it was now dispelled, a purchaser 
appeared, and the “Passing of Spring” left the 
studio, after a delightful musical evening, when 
all his friends met to see it once more. 

Three years now elapsed before I again went 
to visit Bertrand in the studio at Versailles, 
where I had seen his puppets dance, and where 
he had tried to discover a fixative for pastel. On 
his easel I found a charming study of a red-haired 
model, a young woman, drawn with a brilliancy 
and softness of tone that matched the flesh-tints 
of nature; and Bertrand was subjecting the 
finished work to every form of _ill-usage, 
sprinkling it with preparations that turned the 
pearly colouring to dull and dirty hues, darkening 
the whole thing till the background looked 
absolutely black. As it dried the colours revived, 
and again Bertrand soaked it with a douche of 
water. But this time, when it was dry, Bertrand 
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told me to touch it with my finger, to rub it as 
hard as I could with my sleeve. The powdered 
colour was immovable, the velvety texture was 
unalterable. 

And the artist was surrounded by finished 
works and studies. Scraps of landscape gor- 
geously strong in colour; a seapiece in delicate 
gradations of violet, lilac, and green, with an 
opal sky blending into amethyst; hollow dells; a 
broad plain of heavy pasture under a sky of 
heavy, wind-swept clouds; gardens blazing with 
flowers ; a pool bright with duck-weed and water- 
lilies; powerful studies of horses; and several 
portraits, among others those of General 
Faidherbe and Monsieur de Meur. 

And finally, hidden in a corner, I discovered a 
little sketch modelled in wax, for a monument to 
Gambetta, which, in my humble opinion, would 
have been a far better work of art than the 
hideous pile of stone and bronze which stands in 
the court of the Louvre, close to the Joconde and 
the Laocoon—Gambetta taking from the hands of 
a dying soldier the flag he raises aloft. 

Then, covering all one side of the spacious 
studio was an immense canvas, already filled 
’ with the first sketch of a picture on which the 
artist is indeed now at work, “The Obsequies of 
Carnot,” a commission from the State. Georges 
Bertrand has chosen the moment when the 
French authorities are receiving and thanking the 
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foreign envoys, who are grouped, in full uniform, 
in front of the Panthéon. In the distance the 
catafalque is seen through the opalescent 
atmosphere of torch-light and smoke; it is 
surrounded by masses of flowers, a spot of 
whiteness. The gold of the uniforms, only 
slightly subdued by the shadow of the porch, 
stands out against the architectural background. 
In the foreground, in pale sunshine, enormous 
wreaths fill the left side of the picture; towards 
the middle are some horses, with black and silver 
housings, one of them rearing with pleasing 
vitality. A glow of apotheosis pervades the 
whole scene, the intense glory of blazing July 
and summer sunshine, hot even in the shade. 

A State commission to Georges Bertrand ! 
The long-forgotten painter, whose “ Patrie” now 
fills a prominent place in the Galerie des Batailles 
at Versailles? This is little in accordance with 
the artist’s first beginnings, and requires some 
explanation. 

Georges Bertrand took it into his head to 
compete for the decoration of the banqueting 
hall in the new Hotel de Ville in Paris. The 


rest of the building, excepting the staircase, 
so splendidly treated by Puvis de Chavannes, 
painfully suggests a page out of a stamp 
collector’s album; it is a medley of discordant 
colour, of ill-assorted examples by various hands, 
grouped without any sense of harmony, delicately 
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coloured works crushed by the _ bituminous 
shadows and broad lights of others, and more 
sober work wasted in dark corners. 

The authorities, perceiving the fatal result of 
this arrangement, carried out with a view to 
satisfy the largest possible number of artists, 
decided on offering the decoration of the dining- 
hall to general competition. The splendid sketch 
sent in by Georges Bertrand was unanimously 
approved, applauded, and chosen. The subject 
selected by the artist is set forth in these words: 
“The rays of the sun flood the fertile earth, 
which, aided by the labour of man, yields all the 
treasures it contains” —words of liberty, labour and 
dignity, which sum up in themselves the whole 
spirit of Georges Bertrand as an indefatigable 
worker, while contemplating the eternal beauty 
perpetually renewed by Nature. The decoration 
includes the three great panels of the ceiling and 
eight panels over the doors. The eleven pictures 
all deal with the healthy toil of the husbandman, 
peasants at work in the sunlight and air. A 
fisherman in his barque struggles against a head 
wind, the gale streaking the waters with green 
and blue, under an overcast sky. Then women 
are seen gathering strawberries; the group is 
bright with the hot glow of June, and in the 
background a village is seen, with its tall church- 
belfry, and quite in the distance gleams the sea, 
which, in fact, is introduced as an element of 
light into each of these paintings. <A girl keeping 
turkeys is alone on the strand, her figure and the 
strong purples of the birds standing out against 
the iridescent water. Next, under an apple tree 
in bloom, we see sporting on the fresh grass of 
a meadow a party of glossy, satiny pink pigs; 
behind them a woman is shutting a gate. Here 
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we have a peaceful scene of a woman minding 
cows, one of them lying down and the other 
grazing, while she cuts a stick out of green bough. 
A gardener in a kitchen garden is watering 
the cabbages reared by his care, the sun lending 
them a sheen as of silver and enamel. Again, the 
fisherman’s wife sits alone, with her gaze fixed 
on the sea, awaiting her husband’s return—a 
graceful, buxom figure in her peasant dress. 
There, in the moonlight, a shepherd on the down 
of a cliff sits watching his flock in the blue 
symphony of luminous night, wrapped in silence, 
a dim form in the wide sea of subdued light. 

The three paintings on the ceiling are the most 
important; intensely brilliant, forcible and free, 
nourished, as it were, by the flood of sunlight 
shed upon them. “Harvest:” the reaper is 
taking his midday rest and meal; seated on the 
ground, his sickle lying on his knees, he puts his 
right arm round the waist of a girl who stands by 
his side, leaning on her rake and ready to resume 
her toil. The smile of health and _ guileless 
happiness brightens their faces. The companion 
picture is “The Vintage.” In the centre panel a 
labourer, with one arm propped on the yoke of an 
ox, is seen against the sunshine; the sunbeams, 
piercing a cloud, surround the figure like a glory ; 
the apotheosis of Labour symbolised by tillage, 
the first process of life, the conquest of death. 
This figure, in its breadth of gesture, at once 
of invocation and blessing, turning to God and 
giving Him thanks while calling Him to witness 
the conclusion of his work; this grandiose 
husbandman personifies to me Georges Bertrand 
himself, with his fervent love of work, his 
constant admiration of all that is beautiful, his 
sublime aspirations towards the ideal. 


OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


A LTHOUGH the exhibition of old masters at 
Z the Royal Academy includes an un- 
necessarily large number of paintings that can 
only be regarded as archeological curiosities, 
and too many works that obviously were never 
painted by the artists to whom they are ascribed, 
it is, on the whole, an acceptable show. It makes 
a strong appeal to the public because it is not 
wanting in sensations such as the ordinary sight- 
seer dearly loves, and it satisfies the art worker 
because there are to be found on the walls a few 
rare masterpieces, any one of which is to him an 


absolute delight. In this way it fulfils a double 
purpose sufficiently well, for it is at the same 
time decorously amusing and mildly educational ; 
and it carries on, not inadequately, a tradition 
which has been for some years past a favourite 
one with many members of the Academy. 

The chief sensation is the reappearance of the 
Colonna Raphael, which has been recently bought 
by Mr. Pierpont Morgan for what is reputed to 
be the highest price ever paid for a work of art. 
This canvas, which was painted in 1505 for the 
nuns of St. Anthony of Padua at Perugia, and 
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afterwards became the property of the Colonna 
family at Rome, is a somewhat indifferent 
example of the master, but has, of course, con- 
siderable historical interest to students of his 
achievement. The presence in the exhibition of 
four out of the five panels which originally 
formed the predella of the picture increases this 
interest, because it makes possible some apprecia- 
tion of the effect produced by the work as a 
whole; moreover, these little panels have certain 
qualities of design and colouring which make 
them perhaps more worthy of note than the 
large canvas, with its formality of arrangement 
and excessive reserve of colour. The most 
attractive picture by Raphael in the collection 
is, however, the small “ Virgin and Child” lent 
by Miss Mackintosh ; it is much more spontaneous 
in execution and fresher in quality. Its authen- 
ticity may possibly be questioned, but its charm 
as a piece of craftsmanship is not to be denied. 
Among the other memorable examples of early 
Italian masters there are two brilliant com- 
positions by Pesellino, distinguished by remark- 
able gaiety of colour combination and by much 
vivacity of design; and a beautiful portrait study, 
“La Bella Simonetta,” attributed, probably with 
justice, to Botticelli. 

To lovers of admirable technical accomplish- 
ment, one of the most distinguished works in 
the exhibition is beyond doubt the portrait of 
“Michael de Waal,” by Franz Hals, a splendid 
exercise in direct brush-work, which is at the 
same time vigorous in statement and refined in 
execution. Not less remarkable for its vitality, 
though more precise and reserved in manner, is 
the “Portrait of a Lady,” by the same master; 
and there are two little studies of children’s heads 
by him, which show excellently another phase of 
his capacity. Rubens is represented by three 
pictures, a “ Portrait of a Lady,” a “ Portrait of 
the Cardinal Ferdinand,” and a large group, “ The 
Family of the Duke of Buckingham” (identified 
as the lost “Family of Sir Balthazar Gerbier”), 
which are rather dazzling in their display of fluent 
technique than persuasive by their reticence or 
refinement; and Van Dyck by a “Portrait of a 
Lady and a Little Girl,’ which unites with rare 
success his mastery of handling and dignity of 
style, and by a full-length of “Sir John Suckling,” 
which has cleverness without much dignity. The 
best Titians are portraits of “The Marchese 
Savagno,” and of the painter himself, and a third 
portrait, of a young man, which is exquisite in 
its delicacy of draughtsmanship and beauty of 
expression. The large “ Holy Family,” assigned to 
him, is scarcely credible. A note must be made, 
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too, of the finished sketch by Velasquez, for the 
picture “ Las Meninas,” at Madrid; of the cleverly- 
painted, but rather artificial, “Christ at the 
Pillar,’ by Murillo; of the low-toned but im- 
pressive “Delilah and Samson,’ and “The 
Adoration of the Magi,” by Tintoretto and Paul 
Veronese respectively; of the powerful half- 
length of “Baron Waha de Linter,” by Jacob 
Jordaens; of the skilfully-handled full-length of 
“Don Alonzo de Canamas,” by Espinosa; of the 
precise and elaborate composition, “The Misers,” 
by Quentin Matsys; of Rembrandt’s finely under- 
stood “ Portrait of a Gentleman,” and impressive 
‘‘ Landscape,” from Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s collec- 
tion; of Ruysdael’s ‘ Landscape,” from Worcester 
College, Oxford ; an interior, “ Grace before Meat,” 
by Jan Steen; and a delightful little composition 
with the same title by Chardin. There is, too, a 
group of portraits of Queen Elizabeth and her 
contemporaries, quaint and curious pictures, 
mostly of uncertain authorship, which have 
extraordinary attractiveness in their decorative 
formality. The celebrated picture belonging to 
Jesus College, Oxford, is here engraved. 

The most significant feature of the show is the 
collection of landscapes by Claude which has 
been brought together. There are thirty of his 
pictures on view and some sixty of his drawings, 
a sufficiently representative gathering, which 
illustrates pleasantly the varied nature of his 
accomplishment. Several of his most famous 
works have been secured, and his claims to be 
considered one of the most enlightened and 
original of the earlier masters of landscape can 
be estimated with sufficient exactness. He 
appears as an artist who, despite the convention 
by which he was limited, could express himself 
with eonsiderable subtlety and with a _ true 
understanding of the charms of atmospheric 
effect. His “Enchanted Castle” shows, perhaps, 
the highest development of his qualities, his 
grace of design, his power of draughtsmanship. 
and his well-balanced appreciation of relations of 
tone; but there are others like the “ Landscape ”’ 
lent by Mr. James Knowles; the large and 
dignified “Flight into Egypt;” the landscape 
symbolising the fall of the Roman Empire; and 
the delicate and silvery landscape lent by the 
Hon. Mrs. Meynell-Ingram, which have memorable 
beauties of style, and are plainly inspired by 
sincere regard for Nature’s suggestions. The 
drawings are for the most part excellent in their 
vigour of method and instinctive taste. They 
assert emphatically his right to a place among 
the few really able draughtsmen of landscape 
details. 





QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


ATTRIBUTED TO ZUCCHERO, BUT DESCRIBED IN THE CATALOGUE OF THE 


Rovat ACADEMY ExniBiTION “ ARTIST UNKNOWN.” 
THe PROPERTY OF JESUS COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


ENGRAvEO BY F. BaBaace. 




















“CUMULUS CLOUDS OVER A FEN COUNTRY.” 


By Osmono Pittman. (Creswick Prize.) 


THE ENGLISH AND FRENCH ACADEMY COMPETITIONS. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY SCHOOLS. 
HE gold medal competition works at the 
Academy Schools this year, although fewer 
in number than usual, were of more than average 
merit, in spite of the difficult subjects given in 
historical painting and sculpture. In the former 
class the subject was “Saul and the Witch of 


Endor.” The students, with but one or two 
exceptions, passed through the ordeal with 
commendable success, and so close was the 
competition that the award was gained by Mr. 
George Murray with only the narrow majority 
of three votes over the picture by Mr. Fred 
Appleyard, which was given second place. Both 





SAUL AND THE WITCH OF ENDOR. 
By Georae Murray. (Goto MEDAL.) 
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DESIGN FOR A TOWN HALL 
FOR A LONDON BOROUGH 
PERSPECTIVE VIEW 


By BerRNaARD H. Wess. 
(Gotd MEDAL Desicn.) 


were remarkable works for young artists, and 
while Mr. Murray triumphed in the lighting of 
his canvas, Mr. Appleyard was not far behind. 
“‘Boadicea urging the Britons to avenge her 
outraged Daughters,” to be treated in relief, was 
an equally difficult problem offered to the 
competitors for the Gold Medal and Travelling 
Studentship for sculpture, and it is no matter 
for surprise that only five entries were made 
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in the competition. The award to Mr. Stanley 
N. Babb for his composition could hardly be 
questioned, for, treated realistically, his was 
the best of the five works submitted for 
judgment. His Boadicea is a fine rendering of 
the frenzied queen and mother, while the ranks 
of Britons on either side and behind her chariot 
are swayed with passion as they listen to the 
appeal made by their sovereign. We reproduce 








“A BRIDGE OVER THE THAMES 
IN LONDON.” 


By Osmond PiTTMAN. (TURNER GOLD MEDAL.) 























THE MASKE OF CUPID 


By FRANK S, EASTMAN. (Prize Work.) 





THE MASKE OF CUPID. 


By W. E. G. SoLomon, (PRoxime ACCESSIT 








THE MASKE OF CUPID. 


By OsMOND PITTMAN. 
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BOADICEA URGING THE BRITONS TO AVENGE 
HER OUTRAGED DAUGHTERS. 


By STANLEY N. Bass, (GOLD MEDAL,) 


the finely classic and more strictly sculptural 
composition of Mr. Price, as we feel that his 
effort to represent the rapid movement of horses 
—evidently inspired though it be by the Par- 
thenon frieze—is an eminently successful one. 
Two of the competitors were seriously handi- 


capped by the fact of their works being badly 
cast. 

The two landscape prizes, the Turner Gold 
Medal and Scholarship, and the Creswick, were 
gained by Mr. Osmond Pittman, who did so well 
in last year’s competitions. His view of Chelsea 





TO AVENGE 


BOADICEA URGING THE BRITONS 
HER OUTRAGED DAUGHTERS. 


By Henry PRrice. i 











THE ENGLISH AND FRENCH ACADEMY COMPETITIONS. 


Bridge, which gained the Turner Medal, is in 
all respects a praiseworthy performance. In his 
selection of subjects (to illustrate “One of the 
bridges over the Thames in London”) the 
delicately charming colour-scheme offered a 
pleasing contrast to many of the other works 
in the same competition, in which the authors 
had attempted to wrestle with unpicturesque 
subjects under forced conditions of light and 
atmosphere. “Cumulus Clouds over a Fen 
Country,” the subject for the Creswick prize, 
also afforded Mr. Pittman scope for the exercise 
of his instinct for landscape, of which he took 
full advantage. ‘The Maske of Cupid” from 
Spenser’s “Faérie Queene” was given as the 
subject for the design for a “ Decoration of 
a Public Building,” and produced a number of 
designs of really good quality. The prize was 
awarded to Mr. Frank S. Eastman, but to show 
the high standard of merit reached in this 
competition we illustrate two others by Mr. 
W. E. G. Solomon and Mr. Pittman. The former 
was placed “ Proxime accessit” by the judges. 
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In the architectural competition for the 
Gold Medal and Travelling Studentship the 
coveted prize was gained by Mr. Bernard H. 
Webb. 

Of the other competitions little need be said. 
The first silver medal for the painting of a head 
from life was well earned by Miss Gertrude 
Lindsay, and the same award for the cartoon 
of a draped figure also fell to a lady, Miss Lizzie 
Hands. Mr. Eastman gained the first silver 
medal for the painting of a figure from the 
life, and also one of the Landseer Scholarships 
for Painting—two others being given to Mr. 
Alfred W. Sangster and Mr. Frederick Dallas 
Barnes. In sculpture the scholarships were 
awarded to Mr. Charles J. Pibworth and Mr. 
Frank Ransom. 

Mr. Gilbert Bayes exhibited three scholarship 
works which are worthy of note, of which the 
principal one, a design for a fountain, is illus- 
trated herewith. It is the largest work from his 
hands which we remember to have seen, and 
the idea of the whole work is pleasing. 


oo we 


DESIGN FOR A FOUNTAIN. 


By Gusert Baves 
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"HE LAID HIS HANDS UPON THEM.” 
By JACQUOT DEFRANCE, AWARDED THE PRix De ROME. 


From A PHOTOGRAPH BY L. AVON, PARIS, 


THE PRIX DE ROME, ioo1. 

Sear writers, over-anxious to see their wishes 

and dreams realised, have been perhaps 
rather premature in announcing the enfranchise- 
ment of the Prix de Rome, founding their hopes 
on a few exceptional cases during the last few 
years. There are in the awards of this year 
no signs, or very few, of the competition being 
thrown open to independent talent; the ten 
candidates in painting and sculpture all treat 
their subjects like good—nay, very good — 
pupils, with an evident aim at perfection, but 
at the same time with academic reserve and a 
cautiousness which gives no hint of coming 
genius. 

The subject set for painting was the text: 
“ At even, when the sun was setting, Jesus went 
to the gates of the city, and all they that had 
any sick brought them unto him, and he laid 
his hands on them.” The hour, the scene of 
action, and the gesture of Christ were thus 
prescribed, but only these; the nature of the 
miracle was a matter of choice. Six of the 


Competitors weeded out by the jury were hardly 
above “mediocrity, carrying out their task 
in the way satirised by the Goncourts. The 
seventh, M. Sieffert, has feeling, and we may 
have hopes of him. The three pictures most 
approved by the public were also those regarded 
by the jury as worthy of the highest prizes, an 
agreement in opinion rare enough to te recorded. 
Of these three painters the eldest and most 
experienced, if not the most original, is M, 
Jacquot Defrance, born in 1874 at Perthus 
(Pyrenées Orientales). This excellent pupil of 
Maignan and Bonnat, who has already exhibited 
at the Salon a picture of cattle which attracted 
some notice, has shed on his figures the radiance 
of a fine evening in the East. M. Marius Ernest 
Azéma, born in 1871 at Agde in the South of 
France—one of the pupils of Gustave Moreau, 
who has since worked under Cormon and 
Thirion—took the second great prize. His 
imagination is more poetical than that of 
M. Jacquot Defrance, but his handling is perhaps 
less accomplished. The picture he sent in is a 
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CEDIPUS IN EXILE. 


By L. Henri Boucnaro. 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY L. AVON, PARIS. 


sort of nocturne in the blue tones dear to 
Moreau and to be seen in many of his pictures. 
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M. Clément Gontier, born in 1876 at Lavaur 
(Tarn), is possessed, like his teacher M. Paul 
Laurens, of a manly style. His composition, 
which is rather rugged and hard, lacking grace 
and harmony, vaguely recalls the early Venetian 
school. 

The subject for the competition in sculpture 
was (Edipus in Exile, a fine and simple theme 
which most of these young artists treated 
coldly, not appreciating the dignity of the 
subject, with the single exception of M. Terroir, 
whom, for some reason, the jury rejected. The 
other competitors vied with each other in 
mediocrity, and we wonder whether, under the 
circumstances, it would not have been better 
to withhold the highest prize, as is some- 
times done. 

It was, however, awarded to M. Louis Henri 
Bouchard, born in 1875 at Dijon, and a pupil 
of Barrias. He is not the equal of M. Landowski, 
M. Paul Roussel, or M. Constant Roux, the 
successful candidates of the last three seasons. 
Next to him came M. Jean Baptiste Larrivé, a 
student under the same master. He was born 
at Lyons in 1875. 

Finally, M. Juste Valentin Boudier, who has 
some fine qualities of handling, took the third 
prize. This young artist, born in Paris in 1878, 
a pupil in Thomas’ Studio, succeeded very well 
in rendering the weary attitude of Cdipus as 
he quits Thebes leaning on the gentle Antigone, 
and bending his head under curses and in- 
sults. HENRI FRANTz. 
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THE PRIX DE ROME ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN. 


By G P HuLoTt. FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY POURCHET, Panis. 
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PASSING STORM. 


By M. Riotey Corset, A.R.A. 





M. RIDLEY CORBET: THE NEW ASSOCIATE OF THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 


OMANTIC landscape still retains its hold 
on the Royal Academy. What Emerson 
called “the point of astonishment” in a land- 
scape—the meeting of sky and land—is rarely 
seen as such in the work of poetical painters. 
It is not so much the facts that astonish as 
the suggestion through “effects” that charm. 
The fact that the election brought on the 
black-board three landscape men out of four, 
and that all three aim at poetical effect rather 
than at simple statement, is of great signifi- 
cance. While Mr. Corbet received sixteen 
votes, Mr. Edward Stott obtained fifteen, and 
Mr. Arnesby Brown thirteen; and in the final 
ballot Mr. Corbet with thirty votes won only 
by a majority of three over Mr. Stott. Whether 


sentiment of effect rather than sentiment of 
colour is more esteemed in the Academy is a 
question not necessarily involved: Mr. Corbet 
is “in,” and will be looked to to maintain his 
peculiar and personal interest. 

For Mr. Corbet is individual in his painting, 
though not so much so, perhaps, as some of his 
rivals. He is a stylist, and he vividly recalls the 
gentle sentiment of his master Signor Costa, 
the great friend of Leighton and his circle. 
Since he gave up portraiture, and found in 
landscape the true work of his life, he has 
affected Italian scenery rather than English— 
Carrara, Florence, Pisa, the Arno, Volterra—the 
delicate effects of morning, the pine-tree wood 
with the sunken sun setting red upon the 
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upright stems, or the grey 
light slanting along’ the 
sleepy valley: such are the 
subjects by which he is best 
known. He has seen with 
the eyes of Giovanni Costa, 
no doubt, but he has given 
us always his own feeling, 
and his work, on the whole, 
is less modern Italian than 
it is English. 

Mr. Corbet began to ex- 
hibit in London in 1871, but 
it was some time before he 
contributed to the Royal 
‘Academy exhibitions. In 
the Grosvenor Gallery the 
majority of his best works 
were seen, and later on he 
sent them to the New 
Gallery. But the Academy 
found him out in 1894, five 
years after he gained a 
bronze medal at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1889 with his 
picture of “Sunrise” —when 
the President and Council 
bought his “ Morning Glory ” 
under the Chantrey Be- 
quest. This work, beauti- 
ful alike in colour and 
poetry, was painted in the 
neighbourhood of the Severn 
valley. Seven years later— 
in 1901—with “ Val d’Arno: 
Evening,” he once more at- 
tracted the notice of the 
Academicians, and that also 
was added to the Chantrey 
collection, and is now placed 
in the Tate Gallery. It is 
the force of the artist’s 
quiet appeal which has had 
its effect. The reader will 
remember the fine land- 
scape in “The Dead Knight” 
(1899), in which the ar- 
moured figure was the only 
flaw, “Florence in Spring” 
(1898), “ Autumn Rains” and 
“Passing Storm” (1896), and 
will recognise the artist's 
charming variety within his 
own range. : 

The portrait of Mr. 
Ridley Corbet, in the bust 
by Onslow Ford, appeared 
in the last part of this 
Magazine, p. 184. 


AR.A In THE CHANTREY COLLECTION 


EVENING. 


M. Riovey Corser. 
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a passing an Associateship of 
The New B.A. twenty years, Mr. G. F. Bodley has 

been raised to full honours, At the elec- 
tion in January, by the majority of a single vote over 
Mr. Frampton (28 votes to 27), he was raised to the chair 
Mr. Norman Shaw had thought of vacating. Mr. Bodley 


house, by which at once his memory is worthily 
honoured and the public is benefited. A _ small 
committee, presided over by Sir L. Alma Tadema, R.A., 
and consisting of Mr. Waterlow, A.R.A., Mr. Frampton, 
A.R.A., Mr. Ashton, and Mr. M. H. Spielmann, has 
promoted a fund to purchase from the estate of the 





EARLY SPRING IN TUSCANY. 


By D. Y. CAMERON. AT THE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN OILS. 


has been known as an architect of fine taste—a true 
artist, as scholarly in his work as he is cultivated in 
mind. The great central offices of the London School 
Board on the Thames Embankment, in the Queen Anne 
or early French Renaissance style, show one side of his 
ability; and another is to be seen in the churches at 
Hoar Cross, Staffordshire, Hackney Wick, Chapel 
Allerton, Leeds, Folkestone, and Clumber. Mr. 
Bodley was born in 1827, so that he has become a 
full Royal Academician in his seventy-fifth year, 
which is probably a record in this institution, and 
is probably unmatched in the history of any other 
academy of the kind. 
It is rare in England as it is common 
Cosmo abroad that the work of an art critic 
Monkhouse should be recognised by the authorities or 
Memorial. honoured by the artist world. A notable 
exception has been made in the case of our 
distinguished contributor the late Mr. Cosmo Monk- 


deceased art writer a small water-colour portrait of 
Turner by himself, and has lately had the satisfaction 
of presenting it to the trustees of the National Portrait 
Gallery, by whom it has been accepted as a memorial 
of Mr. Monkhouse. 

THE exhibition of the Society of Oil 
Exhibitions. Painters is in some respects better than it 

has been for some years past. It is hung 
with judgment, and is not overcrowded, so that there is 
not the usual necessity to hunt for the few really good 
things in a mass of more or less uninteresting produc- 
tions. There are not many important figure pictures ; 
the best are Mr. ByAm SHAW’s symbolical composition 
‘Time and Chance Happeneth to All Alike,” Miss E. F. 
BRICKDALE’s “The Ugly Princess,” Mr. J. Coutts 
MIcHIE’s ‘Penserosa,” and the admirable portrait 
group “The Children of Mr. and Lady Evelyn Mason,” 
by Mr. St. GEorGE HARE. The chief strength of the 
show lies in the landscape contributions, the most 
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notable of which are Mr. D. Y. CAmMERon’s “ Early 
Spring in Tuscany,” Mr. J. 8S. H1xu’s “ Harlech Castle,” 
Mr. LESLIE THomson’s “ Yarmouth,” Mr. R. W. ALLAN’S 
‘*Benares,” Mr. PEPPERCORN’Ss “ Dartmoor,” Mr. Coutts 
MicHiE's “Scotch Homestead,” and Mr. HvuGHES 
STanton’s “The Mill.” 

Mr. WALTER TYNDALE’s water-colour drawings of 
“Rothenburg an der Tauber,” recently exhibited at 
Messrs. Dowdeswell’s gallery, can be praised for their 
delicacy and simplicity of feeling and for their sound- 
ness of technical method. His work is always un- 
demonstrative, but he draws well and has a good sense 
of atmospheric effects. He knows, too, how to make 
the most of the picturesque aspects of the subjects 
which he chooses for treatment, and therefore he rarely 
fails to make his drawings interesting. 

Mr. F, HoLtYEr and his son, Mr. F. T. HOLLYER, are 
showing at the Egyptian Hall a large collection of their 
platinotype photographs from life, and their reproduc- 
tions of pictures by old and modern masters. The 
portraits are in most instances admirable in their 
spontaneity and in their expression of character; they 
show excellently how much can be accomplished by the 
judicious use of photographic processes. The reproduc- 
tions can be commended almost without exception for 
their successful preservation of many of the qualities of 
the original pictures, 

A History of Design in Mural Painting.—By 
Reviews. N. H, J. Westlake, F.S.A. Part I.: To the 
Decay of Hellenic Culture. (J. Parker. 16s.) 
WHEN a great work is in process of publication it is 
unfair to it to form any opinion, whether favourable or 
the reverse. This important history—as it promises 
to be—does not get beyond the third chapter. It gives 
us so far a sketch of the progress of design over the 
period with which the book professes to deal, and 
then, after treating of Etruscan art, gives a chapter 
on the genesis of the principal historic ornamental 
details—the sun, the hawk, the rosette, the palmette, 
the octopus, the spiral, the sphinx, and so forth—in 
the manner of Monsieur Passepont, but necessarily 
not with his thoroughness. The work promises ad- 
mirably ; but we, perforce, await its completion before 
expressing any final opinion upon it. 


Old English Plate — Ecclesiastical, Decorative, and 
Domestic: its Makers and Marks.—By W. J. Cripps, 
C.B., F.S.A. With 123 Illustrations, and 2,600 Fac- 
similes. (John Murray. 1901. 42s. net.) 

Mr. Cripps’ book on “ Old English Plate,” now in its 
seventh edition, is so well known, and is so universally 
accepted as a classic, that it is not easy to say anything 
fresh in its praise. Not only is the work a vade-mecum 
for the collector, it is a standard book of reference for 
all who require information on the subject. As we 


- turn over these pages we marvel at the accumulated 


mass of facts which have been digested and classified 

into a veritable monument of learning and of lore. 

The illustration of the book has been greatly reinforced 

by an excellent series of photogravures of fine pieces 

—some of them never before reproduced. In short, the 

book is not a mere handbook, it is an encyclopedia of 

its subject. 

The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D.—By James Boswell, 
Esq. Edited by Arnold Glover, with an Introduction 
by Austin Dobson. About 100 Illustrations by 
Herbert Railton ; and many Portraits. In3 Volumes. 
(Dent & Co. 22s. 6d.) 

This beautiful new edition of the great classic is in 
every way desirable. The editing is scholarly and 
excellent, and the introduction is delightful. The illus- 


trations by Mr. Herbert Railton are better than any- 
thing we have seen from him for a long while; they 
are greatly reduced and printed with most admirable 
effect on a paper excellently adapted to receive them— 
in striking contrast with that shiny surface which, 
although so ill-designed for line blocks, is commonly 
used at the present day. Less mannered than usual, 
Mr. Railton retains all his old grace and eloquence, his 
sweetness of pen and picturesqueness of effect. Similarly, 
the numerous portraits with which the volumes are 
grangerised have been well selected and admirably 
reproduced. The books themselves are beautifully printed 
in the excellent taste for which the publishers have 
made an enviable name. The “end papers” have re- 
ceived due attention, and happily reproduce the map of 
London—of Fleet Street and its neighbourhood—of Dr. 
Johnson’s day. There have been few editions, indeed, so 
worthy as this of the approval of the man of taste. 
Italian Journeys.—By W. D. Howells, With 103 Illus- 
trations by J, Pennell, (Heinemann. 1901, 10s. net.) 

Mr. Howells’ apology for republishing this early work 
is a quaint one; but none is needed. The charm of the 
book is great, and will command many admirers: who 
could fail to appreciate a literary journey through Italy 
with such a travelling companion? Mr. Pennell has 
followed in his footsteps, and his expressive pen and 
pencil, his excellent taste, his certainty of effect, and 
his pleasing method, have embellished the book with 
block and plate. It is difficult to imagine how, when 
illustrators such as this are at hand, public and publisher 
are so frequently content to put up with the photograph. 
A History of Architecture on the Comparative Method. 

—By Professor Banister Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., and 
Banister F. Fletcher, A.R.I.B.A. Fourth Edition, 
with 1,300 Illustrations. (Batsford. 1901. 21s. net.) 

When this admirable book appeared in 1896 we 
foretold its success. It is already in its fourth edition, 
nearly double the size, practically rewritten and re- 
illustrated, with the addition of a chapter on the “ non- 
historical” styles. Classified and sub-classified as it is, 
elaborate yet pleasantly simple, it is practically an 
encyclopedia of reference, for what it does not treat 
fully it tells the student the source of information to be 
sought. The frequent bibliographies of each successive 
section are of inestimable value. The book may claim 
to be not only a practical but a philosophical outline 
of architecture. The comparative plans of various 
celebrated buildings are very illuminative. If we have 
a criticism to offer, it is that the plates and details of 
ornament are reproduced on too smalla scale. But the 
book is a vade mecum for the non-professional reader, 
and in its new form will probably be even more success- 
ful than in the old. 

Rembrandt van Ryn.—By Malcolm Bell. Illustrated. 
(G. Bell & Sons. 5s.) 

We reviewed the large volume, of which this book is 
an abridgment, on its appearance in 1899. Dr. William- 
son has done very well in including it in the Great 
Masters series, even though reducing its proportions and 
curtailing technical details is a sacrifice to be made. 
Although necessarily incomplete, the book takes its 
place among Messrs. Bell’s excellent handbooks, and will 
satisfy those who do not ask for exhaustive treatment. 

Note.—Comment in this column does not 
Books Received. preclude books from subsequent review. 

“The Year's Art, 1902,” by A. C. R. CARTER (Virtue 
& Co. : London) (3s. 6d.], is as full of useful information 
as ever. The portraits include those of many of the 
chief British portrait painters, with that of Mr. G. F. 
Watts, R.A., for frontispiece. 
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STATUE FOR LEAMINGTON. 
By ALsernt Tort. 


“Brush-work and Design,” by FRANK STEELEY 
(G. W. Bacon & Co.: London, 1901) [5s.], is an excel- 
lent handbook to the preliminary study of colour and 
design. It should be of great service to teachers in 
elementary schools. 

‘Sketches of Christ Church, Oxford,” by JOHN 
Aston (Methuen & Co.: London) [3s. 6d.], forms an 
interesting souvenir of this particular college. Mr. 
Aston is a skilful architectural draughtsman, and his 
pen-and-ink drawings are for the most part pleasing 
and successful. : 

The National Gallery, which led the way with a 

catalogue illustrating every picture and published at 
seven guineas, now turns its attention from the well- 
to-d0 collector, and serves the ‘man in the street” by 
offering a catalogue for sixpence, admirably printed, 
and illustrated with 107 excellent blocks, including the 
most prominent masterpieces of the different schools. 
The little book is issued by Messrs. Cassell & Co. under 
the authority of the trustees. 
THE following have been elected Associates 
of the Royal Society of Painter Etchers 
and Engravers: Messrs. M. E. KERSHAW, 
B. Gorst, HERMANN STRUCK, and L. TAYLOR. 

THE Duke of Marlborough has presented to the Cor- 
poration of Oxford the painting of ‘‘The Rape of the 
Sabines,” by Pietro de Cortona. 


Miscellanea. 


WE should state that the designs for serviettes by 
George Marples, used in the article on “English and 
Foreign Schools of Art,” on page 174 of our last issuc, 
are the property of Messrs. John Wilsons’ Successors, 
Limited, by whom they have been reproduced in damask. 

The following is the official list of pictures sold by 
English and Scottish artists at the Venice International 
Exhibition : — ‘‘ Music,” by Mr. FRANK BRANGWYN; 
“The Convalescent,” by Mr. MELTON FISHER; ‘‘An 
Autumn Landscape” and “Fishing Village,” by Mr. 
JAMES W. HAMILTON; “ Low Tide,” by Mr. CHARLES 
MEEKIE; “Feeding Time,” by Mr. GEORGE SMITH; 
“The Town of Burres,” by Mr. JoHN TERRIS. Mr. 
ALFRED EAst’s “ Valley of the Nene ” and Mr. ARTHUR 
WALTon’s “ Evening” were bought by the Municipality 
of Venice for the Modern Gallery of Fine Arts; while 
Mr. ARCHIBALD KAy’s “Pastoral” was purchased by 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs for the reception hall 
of the Consulta at Rome. 

The statue of Queen Victoria which Mr. ALBERT 
Tort has modelled for Leamington is one of the most 
successful of the standing figures of her Majesty which 
have been produced within recent years. True por- 
traiture has been harmonised with real dignity; and 
although it may appear in the illustration that the 
statue is too tall, the height will be diminished when the 
figure is erected on its pedestal. The artist has evidently 
aimed at producing not a portrait only, but a symbol of 
the Empire. The statue is well set up, excellent in 


craftsmanship, strong—as an out-of-door figure should 
be—and bold in execution, yet treated with refinement. 
The draperies are designed with a sculptor’s knowledge 
of composition and effect; the ornament, rich, yet in 
quiet taste, is well subordinated to the whole; and the 
quality of repose and of requisite formality do not detract 


from a certain vivacity. It is understood that the work 
is to be produced in marble; but such a figure would 
look equally well in bronze. 

Mr. JOHN BRETT, A.R.A., the well-known 
marine painter, has recently died at the 
age of 70. Influenced early in his 
artistic career by the Pre-Raphaelites, his work was 
always characterised by its close and faithful adherence 
to nature. As early as 1858 his landscapes were praised 
by Ruskin for their painstaking fidelity, and he practised 
the method of working to the last, though for some 
years his treatment had become hard and mechanical, 
because his views on art were affected by his strong but 
rather quaint views on science. His best known work is 
probably ‘ Britannia’s Realm,” which was bought in 
1880 under the terms of the Chantrey Bequest, and is 
now in the National Gallery of British Art, a purchase 
which heralded his election to an Associateship of the 
Academy in the following year. His retirement from 
this position was announced towards the end of 
last year. 

The death has occurred at the age of 58 of the French 
sculptor, ADRIEN GAUDEZ. He was born at Lyons in 
1845, and entered the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in 1862. 
From 1864—when he exhibited his first work, ‘La 
Nymphe Egarée ”—he was a regular contributor to the 
Salon, the majority of his subjects being based on classic 
myths. In addition to many busts of eminent men and 
women, GAUDEZ executed public monuments at Alais 
and at Remiremont, the latter to the memory of 
‘“‘The Children of the Vosges who died for their 
country.” Whilst a prisoner at Magdeburg in the war of 
1870, he executed a memorial of the French soldiers who 
died in captivity. He obtained medals of the second 
class in 1881, a gold medal at the Universal Exhibition of 
1889, and was a Knight of the Legion of Honour. 
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AFTER THE GALE: 


TAKING TO THE BOATS. 


By THOMAS SOMERSCALES. 





THOMAS SOMERSCALES. 


By A. B. 


HERE is always in this country a sure 
popularity for an artist who can paint 
marine subjects with originality and intelligence. 
Love of the sea is one of our national charac- 
teristics, the result of our geographical position 
and the outcome of long-continued associations 
by which our instincts as a people have been 
directed and educated. To us the sea is not a 
kind of barrier, isolating us and cutting us off 
from free communication with the rest of man- 
kind, but rather in the nature of a connecting 
link between these islands and all the other 
countries of the world. As a consequence it 
provides the painter with an endless variety of 
motives which have a very definite power of 
appeal to popular sentiment. 

Apart from this subjective interest, the sea 
has for the student of nature a most fascinating 
attractiveness. It is, as it were, a living thing, 
restless, variable, and inconstant. Its moods are 
never twice alike, and its incessant changes are 
almost perplexing in their unexpectedness. 
Charm of colour, beauty of form, and the most 
subtle mysteries of atmospheric effect distinguish 
it, and give to the worker who would treat it 
properly an extraordinary range of opportunities. 
No man who has the faculty of observation and 
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the right kind of artistic conscience need fear 
being led into mannerism as a sea painter; he 
will find himself encouraged by an infinity of 
suggestions to be constantly trying new ways of 
expressing himself, and the more responsive he 
is to the impressions made upon him the more 
various will be his record of what he sees. 

It is because Mr. Somerscales not only per- 
ceives the full beauty of the sea, but understands 
its character as well, that he has taken rank 
definitely among the best living painters of 
marine subjects. His work has a particular 
individuality, and reveals a more than ordinary 
intimacy with nature. It is in the best sense 
unconventional, for it does not owe its success to 
imitation of what has been done by other men, 
and yet it is free from any trace of eccentricity 
either in choice or treatment of subject. Indeed, 
its greatest merit is its quiet and undemonstra- 
tive accuracy, an accuracy that comes not from 
laborious reproduction of every trivial detail, 
but from large and simple statement of the 
greater essentials. There is in it all the air of 
conviction that only close study and prolonged 
experience can bring. Every part of it is well 
understood and carefully selected; and in the 
way in which these parts are put together there 
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is no hint of uncertainty about the effect which 
should be produced when they are adjusted in 
correct relation. 

The train of circumstances which led to the 
adoption by Mr. Somerscales of the artist’s 
profession may fairly be said to have determined 
as well the character of his art. He is, in the 
ordinary acceptation of the word, self-taught, for 
he never went through any course of art-school 
training, but developed his capacities almost 
without assistance. His xsthetic inclination and 
his love of nature were born in him, inherited, it 
would seem, from his father, who was a ship- 
master with a fondness for sketching the places 
and things that he saw during many voyages in 
all parts of the world. At any rate, his tastes 
were manifested in early boyhood, and were 
encouraged by his parents and by an uncle on 
his mother’s side, who, as an amateur painter of 
much ability, was qualified to give him many 
hints about technical matters. _ 

But whatever desultory teaching Mr. Somer- 
seales was able to obtain in this way ended when 
he was about fourteen, for he began then a course 
of training for the profession of a schoolmaster. 
At the age of twenty-one he took a post as 


teacher in the Royal Navy, and spent the next 
seven years cruising about in the Pacific Ocean. 
Afterwards he was a master in a school at 
Valparaiso. He lived, indeed, for more than 
twenty years abroad, and as he was for practi- 
cally the whole of this time either afloat or 
within sight of the sea it is easy to understand 
how thoroughly he was learning the lessons 
which have since borne such good fruit in his 
pictures. 

The actual commencement of his career as an 
artist was in 1878, but it was not until 1893 that 
he began that series of contributions to the 
Academy by which he has earned sincere recog- 
nition from all intelligent art lovers. From the 
first he gave much attention to marine subjects, 
but he also painted landscapes; and in Chili, 
where he was when he adopted his new pro- 
fession, he was best known by his renderings of 
the mountainous districts of that country. How- 
ever, his popularity as a landscape painter did 
not induce him, even at this period, to neglect 
what has since proved to be his true vocation; 
and several of the more notable works which he 
produced before he left Chili and settled in 
England are pictures of sea and shipping. There 





A COMING SQUALL. 


By THOMAS SOMERSCALES. 
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is an important naval battle-piece by him in the 
Senate House at Santiago, and several other 
paintings of the same class are to be found in 
private collections in South America. 

But here he is regarded as a sea and ship 
painter pure and simple, and his reputation rests 
exclusively upon the wonderful marine pictures 
which have represented him in our exhibitions. 
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and “Picking Up a Man” and “The Caravels 
of Columbus,” both shown last year, complete 
the list. It includes only a dozen works, but 
these are all memorable for their technical 
strength and for their undeniable individuality 
of manner. 

Mr. Somerscales has certainly exhibited enough 
to prove that there is a solid reason for believing 








A SUMMER AFTERNOON 


By TrOMAS SOMERSCALES. IN THE POSSESSION OF A. E. SEATON, EsQ., oF Hutt. 


His one contribution to the Academy in 1893 was 
“A Corvette Shortening Sail to Pick Up a Ship- 
wrecked Crew,” and this was followed in 1894 
by “A Summer Afternoon in the Atlantic a 
Hundred Years Ago,” an _ historical painting 
representing the end of the fight between the 
British and French fleets off Ushant on June Ist, 
1794. In 1895 came “ After the Gale: Taking to 
the Boats;” in 1896 two pictures, “Sailors 
Bathing” and “ Volunteers for a Boat’s Crew;” 
in 1897 “The Last Fight of the Revenge ;” in 
1898 * A Coming Squall;” and in 1899 “ Pico, in 
the Azores,’ and “Off Valparaiso,” which was 
purchased by the trustees of the Chantrey Fund. 
“ A Flying Squadron of the Old School ” in 1900, 








IN THE ATLANTIC A HUNDRED YEARS AGO: 
THE END OF THE FIGHT OFF USHANT, JUNE 1, 1794, 


him to be an artist of more than ordinary power. 
If he had made only one or two successes, or if he 
had been fitfully brilliant at intervals in a course 
of commonplace production, there would have been 
some difficulty in deciding whether he was any- 
thing more than a skilful amateur with a reason- 
able knowledge of the tricks of his trade. But 
no amateur, during a space of nearly ten years, 
could paint a dozen pictures so even in merit as his 
have been, and so free from the happy accidents 
which mark at times the efforts of the untrained 
painter. Such consistency of accomplishment 
comes only by the assistance of earnest study 
and a deep sense of responsibility. It is the 
badge of the worker who knows from the very 
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beginning what he intends to do; and it bears 
evidence of serious striving to realise an in- 
tention based upon many years’ consideration of 
artistic principles. Clearly chance has had 
nothing to do with the success that must be 
. credited to Mr. Somerscales. He has earned all 
that has come to him by the exercise of the right 
qualities of thought and practice, and has used 
his natural powers deliberately. 

The line he has taken as a sea painter is, it 
must be noted, unlike in many respects that 
followed by other men who have chosen the 
same class of material. The old Dutchmen 
generalised the sea, and made it little more than 
an incident in an atmospheric arrangement ; 
Turner treated it as a dramatic motive, and 
insisted upon its tragedy and _ irresistible 
strength; Henry Moore saw it as a subject which 
gave chances for the display of exquisitely 
sensitive draughtsmanship and a noble sense of 
colour; many of the living painters overdo its 
realistic side, or go to the other extreme and 
exaggerate its fantastic and romantic aspects. 
But Mr. Somerscales aims at representing what 
he feels is its true character. His point of view 
is that of a man whose intimacy with his subject 
has been carried so far that he is under no 
delusions about the way in which it should be 
dealt with. The glamour of the sea as a thing 
fantastic and incomprehensible has no longer any 








HOVE TO FOR A PILOT. 
By THOMAS SOMERSCALES, IN THE PRESTON ART Gauenv, 
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influence over him; but its immensity, its poetry, 
and its vitality are to him matters of absolute 
conviction, which have impressed themselves 
indelibly on his mind. His pictures are those of 
a sailor who loves his profession because it brings 
him closely into contact with nature and shows 
him much that the stay-at-homes can never hope 
to see. 

He can, perhaps, be most correctly described 
as a realist who has passed through the stage of 
being interested in little things, and has learned 
to see largely and comprehensively. The trifles 
which please unpractised observers because they 
seem to them to be so quaint and unexpected are 
to him simple matters of course, and he cannot 
understand how they can be amusing to people 
who have not had his opportunities of study. 
So he never insists upon forcing his detailed 
knowledge upon everyone who looks at his 
pictures. He gives, instead, a correct summary 
of his lifelong observations, and eliminates 
everything which would spoil the simplicity of 
his statement. As a consequence his work has 
that easy dignity which is one of the rarest and 
most persuasive qualities in pictorial art. It is 
independent of any tricks to attract popularity, 
and is impressive chiefly by its sober truth and 
sincere confidence in the rightness of its purpose. 
And, finally, his ships really float; and they are 
not only on the water, they are really in it. 
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OUR GRAPHIC HUMORISTS: ROBERT SEYMOUR. 


By GEORGE SOAMES LAYARD. 





“ON THE: BRAIN—-THE 
MUSICAL ORGANS.” 


Drawn sy Rosent Seymour. 


LTHOUGH the writer of the “ Life of Robert 
Seymour,” prefixed to Hotten’s issue of 
the “Sketches,” gives the date 1800 as the year 
of the artist’s birth, I am inclined to think that 
the better authorities are those which point to 
two years earlier. And this is not the only 
difference of opinion that has to be faced at the 
very outset of an inquiry into the particulars of 
Seymour’s origin and career. Some have it that 
Robert was the posthumous son of Mr. Henry 
Seymour, a gentleman of Somerset, and even 
go so far as to declare that, in consequence of 
embarrassments to the family estates, this 
gentleman was driven to seek in London an 
opportunity of turning to remunerative account 
“those mechanical pursuits which had hitherto 
been only a favourite pastime”—a euphemistic 
and somewhat roundabout way of stating that 
he adopted cabinet-making as a means of liveli- 
hood. According, however, to others who do 
not seem so likely to be well informed, the 
gentleman who set out from the west country 
to seek his fortune with only his favourite 
pastime as stock in trade would appear to have 
been nothing more exalted than a journeyman 
smith, 

At any rate, shrouded somewhat in mystery 
the Seymour pedigree undoubtedly is, and all 
we are quite sure of is that Robert’s father 
became connected in some way or other with 
cabinet-making, and that, after a somewhat 


neglected education,* his son was taken into the 
business of a cabinet-maker named Vaughan. 
There was learned the alphabet of pencil drawing 
and water-colour painting, which eventually was 
to stand him in such good stead in the branch 
of Art that he was destined to adopt. To the 
early practice of miniature-painting, too, must be 
attributed the extraordinary ease with which, in 
his prime, he dashed off with lightning rapidity 
the political caricatures, with their admirable 
likenesses, which, despite the poor wood-engrav- 
ing and execrable paper, make early numbers 
of “Figaro in London” and its kindred publica- 
tions of such inestimable value. Caricature in 
those days was a very different thing to what 
it is in these. Then an artist could not keep a 
library of photographs to hand for reference, but 
had to be always out and about catching his 
subjects (very often unwilling ones), as oppor- 
tunity might serve. 

Seymour’s earliest predilection was for what 
Sir Walter Scott has called the “big bow-wow ” 
in art. Like most young people, he began by 
taking himself very seriously indeed, and sought 
inspiration from “Paradise Lost,” “Jerusalem 
Delivered,” and such like. Indeed, the design 
with which Tasso inspired him was exhibited at 
Somerset House in 1822, soon after he had served 
his time as a pattern drawer, and attracted such 
favourable notice that we shudder to think what 
risks humoristic art ran of being deprived of 
one of its most successful practitioners by 
undiscriminating encouragement. Fortunate it 
is, I am inclined to think, that the Royal 
Academy exhibition knew him no more, although 
it is of course possible that, to borrow an idea 
from Dr. Johnson, his little things are valuable 
because they were done by one who could have 
done greater. But I have a shrewd idea that 
Seymour had yet to find himself, and there is 
little doubt but that it is to the necessity he 
discovered for “putting shot into the locker” 
that we owe his early abandonment of the more 
serious walks of Art. And no one will, I think, 
owe necessity a grudge for turning Seymour’s 
pencil so early into channels for which he was 
so eminently fitted. Not that, even in the 
occupation of pot-boiling, he at once discovered 


* In a letter to me his son writes: “It is remarkable 
that though in after life he cultivated a taste for reading 
and also in early youth, yet he never became proficient 
in the art of spelling.” 
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the really valuable forces which lay at the back 
of his pencil. As I write there lies before me 
Robinson’s “History of Enfield,” one of the 
earliest books in which we find him making 
designs for woodcuts. There is nothing in these 
to distinguish them from the hack work of 
anybody else, and it was only fitfully in the 
next five or six years—during which he showed 
extraordinary industry, turning out perfunctory 
work of every description — that he showed 
promise of his remarkable talents. Views of 
places he made by the score. He was as 
much at home with “Don Juan” as with the 
“Book of Martyrs,’ and he passed with the 
confidence of youth from the illustration of 
Demosthenes and Ovid to Wordsworth, Gay, 
and Southey. 

These were probably the happiest years of 
Seymour’s life. Young and in buoyant health, 
earning more than a sufficiency for his modest 
wants, revelling in outdoor pursuits, surrounded 
by friends—amongst whom he counted the man 
who shall always be for us “the inimitable 
George,” and his brother Robert—rich enough 
to indulge in a sufficiency of the books which 
he loved, it is with a sigh we turn to a decade 
in which what the world calls success and fame 
were to bring in their train prematurely shattered 
nerves, professional quarrels, with all the in- 
decencies of published recrimination, and finally 
the rash importunity of suicide. And it is all 
the more pathetic when we consider that it is 
to these years that we owe the rich harvest which 
has made Robert Seymour’s an undying name 
in the annals of original graphic humour. Born 
almost contemporaneously with that singularly 
clever graphic humorist, Theodore Lane, and, 
like him, tragically cut off in early manhood, 
how different in reality was their fate, and how 
different the taste left by the story of each of 
them on our palate. Had their fates been 
reversed and Seymour’s life shortened by ten 
years, where would have been his fame? Had 
Theodore Lane been spared for the short ten 
years longer that was vouchsafed to Seymour, 
to what excellences might not the Artist 
of “The Life of an Actor” have attained? 
There can, I think, be but little doubt that, 
richly as the world gained by the last ten years 
of Seymour’s life, it was more seriously im- 
poverished by the loss of his remarkable con- 
temporary. 

Up to about his thirtieth year Seymour's 
designs had been mostly drawn on the wood and 
generally translated into the terrible language 
of the wood-engraver of the period, but now, 
fired by the example of the Cruikshanks, he 
set himself to work to tackle with all seri- 
ousness the fashionable art of etching. His 
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earlier excursions in this medium he signed 
with the punning variant of “ Shortshanks,” * 
but George remonstrated and the signature 
disappears. 

Lithography also opened a door of escape 
from the thraldom of the artistic middleman, 
and in this he was encouraged to persevere by 
Ducoté, the well-known lithographer of McLean’s 
“Looking-Glass.” This method he set himself 
to master with characteristic determination. In 
it he worked for McLean and De la Rue. In 
McLean’s “ Monthly Sheet of Caricatures, or the 
Looking-Glass,” the work is of very unequal 
merit,,some things being very good, some very 
indifferent, and some very bad. He was assisted 
in this by William Heath. Commissions now 
flowed in upon Seymour unceasingly. So extra- 
ordinary, indeed, was his activity during the 
twenty years of his employment in black and 
white that the mere enumeration of his designs 


* His son, writing to me, says, ‘‘My father in some 
of his caricatures signed himself ‘Shortshanks,’ which 
so offended the illustrious George that he went to the 
publishers and kicked up such a row that Mr. McLean 
said that, if it had been Robert Cruikshank instead of 
George Cruikshank, he would have shown him the door.” 





FRONTISPIECE TO 
“THE COMIC OFFERING.” 


Drawn By Rosent SEYMOUR. 
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ILLUSTRATION TO THE FIRST ACT 


DRAWN BY ROBERT SEYMOUR. 


would run to as many lines as are here devoted 
to the consideration of his whole career. We 
must for the space which is left us, therefore, 
confine ourselves to a few of the more important 
ventures with which his name will always be 
particularly associated. 

In the latter part of 1831 the connection 
between him and Gilbert Abbot 4 Beckett had 
its beginning. Royalty, Members of Parliament, 
and all things smug and self-satisfied, were from 
henceforth to be under the watchful superin- 
tendence of the not too scrupulous echo of a 
Parisian prototype, “Figaro in London.” As 
smart as it now appears to us to have been cruel, 
this little paper was destined to have an enormous 
success so long as Seymour drew the cartoons. 
This he did in every number until the first sign of 
internal dissensions was evidenced by its appear- 
ance unillustrated on the 16th of August, 1834. 
Originally the cartoons had been designed in 
consultation, and editor and artist worked more 
or less harmoniously. By degrees Seymour came 
to resent the somewhat patronising tone of 
& Beckett’s letterpress, and forthwith insisted 
on providing the cartoon “off his own bat.” 
A Beckett, who was little more than a boy at 
the time, on his part did not relish writing up 
to the artist’s independent designs, and after 
satirical praise of one which he chose to consider 
particularly mysterious offered a reward of £100 
to anyone who could say “what the deuce it 
meant.” * An acrimonious correspondence ensued 


*It may be mentioned that some years ago Mr. 
Burnand did precisely the same thing about a cartoon 
of Mr. Sambourne’s, and that great artist laughed as 
heartily over the joke as anyone. 
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OF “THE MAYOR OF GARRATT,” 
BY SAMUEL FOOTE (MI/LLER’S EDITION, 1891). 


and the artist severed his connection with the 
undertaking, thus making way for Robert Cruik- 
shank. In the public washing of dirty linen, 
Seymour’s late editor became in his hands, 
“The Editor of the nastiest thing in London,” 
“A Beckett, Archbishop of Cant,” etce., and 
the artist who had been the inimitable, the 
illustrious, the talented, the inexhaustible, so long 
as the partnership lasted, now found himself 
attacked by his late editor as pointless, splenetic, 
and a sorry hack, who must needs (forsooth) 
give way to such an artist as Isaac Robert 
Cruikshank! The quarrel was a bitter one, and 
there is little doubt but that Seymour had some 
cause for resentment. At the same time nothing 
could justify the tone adopted by either side. 
And, however much our sympathies may be with 
the artist, we cannot refrain from pointing out 
that those who try to strengthen his case by be- 
littling the talents of “the brilliant, meteoric ” 
Gilbert 4 Beckett, which everyone of unbiassed 
judgment must admit were of a high order, are 
not taking the wisest course on behalf of their 
client. The foolish suggestion that Seymour's 
suicide, two years later, was attributable to 
A Beckett's cruelty, must be put into the same 
collection as the “ Rossetti-killed-Moxon” fable. 
Subsequently the paper passed into the hands of 
Henry Mayhew, and Seymour again occupied 
the artist’s chair, where he remained until his 
death. 

A Beckett, after sowing his journalistic 
wild oats, attained a high place amongst the 
humorous writers of the Victorian era, and 
eventually became the esteemed and popular 
stipendiary magistrate for Southwark. He died 
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without an enemy in the world on the 30th 
August, 1856. 

And now a few words as to the Seymour- 
Dickens controversy which, from the reams that 
have been written about it, has become almost 
as tiresome as the analogous Cruikshank-Dickens 
dispute. That “Pickwick” would never have 
existed had it not been for Seymour, no one who 
has studied the facts of the case can for one 
moment doubt.* At the same time it cannot 
be questioned that Seymour's “ Pickwick’ would 
not have been the “Pickwick” we know had he not 
had Dickens for a parent also. Put in sporting 
terms “ Pickwick’ was out of the brain of the 
author by the brain of the artist, and as the sire 
died shortly after his birth, and he was for the 
rest of his existence under the tutelage of his 
dam, it is not wonderful that he should have de- 
veloped into his “ Mother’s Boy.” It may sound 
paradoxical, but it is a fact that Seymour’s 
tragie death so soon after the launching of 
* Pickwick” went near to wreck the whole enter- 
prise, and yet, had he lived, it is doubtful 
whether the book would have proved the 
enormous success it did. By the publishers the 
artist was undoubtedly considered, at the first 
go off, of greater importance than the obscure 
journalist, who was employed primarily to write 
up to his pictures. This is abundantly evident 


* Pierce Egan in this way had written up to illustra- 
tions in his *‘ Life of an Actor,” an example of generous 
patronage to a struggling young artist which it would 
be hard to equal, and which seems to me never to have 
received due acknowledgment. Such, too, had been the 
collaboration of Rowlandson and Combe in ‘ Doctor 
Syntax.” 





A “LIBEL” ON THE 
DUKE OF CUMBERLAND. 


From “ FiGARO IN LONDON. 


DRAWN BY Rosert SEYMOUR 
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from the account given by Mr. Chapman and 
made public in Mr. Fitzgerald’s “History of 
Pickwick.” Had Seymour lived there is, there- 
fore, little doubt that the sporting nature of 
the Pickwick Club would have been accentuated 
to the hampering of the writer’s originality, 
and the exclusion of much which resulted in 
the unparalleled success of “The Posthumous 
Papers of the Pickwick Club.” Indeed, it must 
be evident to any but the most casual reader 
that the book did anything but fulfil its 
original promise of being a continuous record 
of cockney sports and pastimes, as had at first 
been the intention of its projectors. The eventual 
triumph of the venture was due to the con- 
summate skill with which Dickens, on Seymour's 
death, turned the course of “ Pickwick” into 
channels which Seymour had never dreamed of, 
and into which it is doubtful whether he would 
ever have submitted to follow. 

Indeed, it is far from illogical to attribute 
Seymour’s suicide to the chagrin with which 
he discovered that his sporting proclivities were 
to be tolerated in the illustrations of the book, 
instead of being, as he had been led to sup- 
pose, the pivot round which everything else 
was to turn. 

Time after time the controversy has been 
renewed as to “Pickwick’s” parentage. The 
analogous quarrel is raging to this day in every 
house where Mr. Smith and Mrs. Smith, née 
Brown, are disputing whether Baby is a Smith 
because of its nez retroussé, or a Brown because 
of its goggle-eyes. The truth is that it is some- 
thing of both, and those who want to flatter 
Smith will see the turned-up nose, and those who 
want to curry favour with Madam will notice 
its goggle-eyes. Happily, in the case of the 
Smiths, no one will go so far as to publish a 
foolish little leaflet about the matter, a copy of 
which will be bought some years later by some 
foolish collector, as Mrs. Seymour's was, for the 
outrageous sum of £72. 

Seymour’s death took place on the 20th 
April, 1836. His wife Jane, née Holmes, sur- 
vived him thirty-three years. There were two 
children issue of the marriage—Jane, who dicd 
about fourteen years ago, and Robert, who 
still survives. 

Seymour was undoubtedly a graphic humorist 
of very marked originality. The rapidity with 
which he drew, the low price at which he 
worked (his designs on wood averaging half a — 
guinea apiece),* and the consequent enormous 


* There is some irony to be found in the fact that 
although for the “‘ Pickwick” designs Seymour received 
no more than £1 15s. apiece, a few of the pencil sketches 
for them were sold at Sotheby’s a year or two ago for 
the astonishing sum of £500. 














public he addressed, 
resulted in his in- 
fluencing largely the 
taste of his contem- 
poraries. He taught 
the public what 
humour was to be 
discovered in the 
Cockney sportsman, 
the Cockney boy— 
indeed, in the Cock- 
ney wherever and 
under whatever cir- 
cumstances he was 
to be found. Most 
persons have to judge 
of Seymour’s work 
from the oft-repub- 
lished and terribly 
damaged “ Humorous 
Sketches” which 
have been placed 
upon the market in 
many different forms, 
but no one must 
venture to pass an 
opinion upon them 
until he has seen the 
original issue on va- 
rious coloured sheets 


published in threepenny numbers, which alone 
do full justice to the artist’s talents. 
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is the form 
they are now generally found. 
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The, original 
plates were printed 
from until the im- 
pressions became 
mere smudges. The 
designs were after- 
wards copied and re- 
published in various 
forms. The litho- 
graphs published by 
Hotten are the most 
interesting, from the 


fact, not hitherto 
known to the col- 
lector, that they 


were drawn on the 
stone by Robert Sey- 
mour the younger, 
the artist’s son. He 
first brought them 
out in fifteen parts 
(twelve designs in 
each) in the original 
octavo form. After- 
wards, in 1866, he 
made an agreement 
with Hotten by 
which the latter 
was to print one 
thousand copies in 
in which 
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THE HISTORICAL EXHIBITION OF ‘BRITISH MONARCHS” 
AT THE NEW GALLERY. 


HE compre- 

hensiveness of 
the collection en- 
‘titles it to high 
praise. It has been 
brought together 
with considerable 
care, and _ bears 
many evidences of 
intelligent choice 
of material. 

Of course, in 
such a gathering 
the archeological 
interest predomin- 
sates terete ates. The pictures 
FROM THE REPETITION OF are, in many cases, 
of only minor im- 
portance as works 
of art, and are 
memorable rather 
on account of their subjects than their treat- 
ment. There seem to have been almost at every 
period difficulties which hampered the produc- 
tion of really good portraits of Royal personages. 
Either artists of minor ability were chosen for 
the work, or if it was entrusted to men of real 
power they were so worried by formalities that 
they had no chance of doing themselves justice. 
As a consequence there are only occasional in- 
stances of fine technical accomplishment to be 
found in the New Gallery collection. 





VISCOUNT POWERSCOURT'S PICTURE 
IN THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY 

WALKER AND COCKERELL. 








KING RICHARD Il. 


FROM THE DIPTYCH BELONGING TO THE EARL OF PEMBROKE. 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY WALKER AND COCKERELL 





However, among 
the exceptions to the 
general run of com- 
monplace _ perform- 
ances, there are some 
which well deserve 
study as_ pictorial 
productions of much 
significance. The 
portraits of Henry 
VII by Jan de Ma- 
buse, and of Anne 
of Cleves by Holbein, 
and the small half- 
length of Edward VI, 
which is also sup- 
posed to be by Hol- 
bein, are excellent 
examples of work 
that is minute and 
delicate in execution 
without being trivial or over elaborated. The 
“ Anne of Cleves” especially is an astonishingly 
subtle study of character set down with consum- 
mate skill. It is excessively frank, and obviously 
free from any attempt to idealise an unpre- 
possessing person, but its charm of style and its 
beauty of handling entitle it to unqualified praise. 
There are qualities of the same sort in the un- 
ascribed portrait of Henry Lord Darnley, a pic- 
ture which belongs to the school of Holbein, and 
was probably painted by one of his immediate 
followers. Not less noteworthy are the portraits 
of Queen Mary, attributed to Sir Antonio More 
and Lucas de Heere, both of them unflattering 
in their shrewd rendering of the cruel, fanatical 
face; the picturesquely treated three-quarter 
lengths of Queen Elizabeth by Mark Gheraedts 
and Zucchero; and the curious but interesting 
composition representing Henry VIII and his 
family, which is assigned rather unaccountably 
to Sir Antonio More, though it has few of the 
characteristics of his method. Moreover, More 
did not remain in England after the death of 
Queen Mary, so that he could hardly have 
executed a picture which appears to have been 
commissioned by Queen Elizabeth for presenta- 
tion to Sir Francis Walsingham. It is much more 
probable that Lucas de Heere was the painter 
really responsible; that is to say, it was most 
likely painted by one of his pupils. It is hardly 
good enough for Lucas himself. A comparison 





EDWARD IV. 


FROM THE REPETITION OF THE 
Society OF ANTIQUARIES’ PICTURE 

IN THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY 

WALKER AND COCKERELL. 











“BRITISH MONARCHS” 





HENRY IV 


FROM THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY 


PORTRAIT, WHICH IS SIMILAR TO THAT 
BELONGING TO THE EARL OF ESSEX, 
EXCEPT AS TO THE LETTERING. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY WALKER AND COCKERELL. 


with the allegorical picture of Elizabeth in 
Hampton Court Palace will clear up a good 
deal of doubt on this score. 

Of the Stuart portraits the most remarkable 
are the ugly but important life-sized full-length 
of James I by G. Jameson; the simple and un- 
affected figure of Charles I by E. Bower, and the 
series of paintings of the same king and his 
queen, Henrietta Maria, by Van Dyck; the 
pathetically treated portrait of Henrietta Maria 
as an elderly woman, worn and wrinkled, by 
Claude le Fevre; and the Knellers and Lelys 
painted during the reigns of Charles II and 
James II. There are few works of any real merit 
to represent the artists who flourished while 
Queen Anne and William III occupied the 
throne; but among the examples of the Georgian 
painters there are full-lengths of George III and 
Queen Charlotte by Gainsborough,* another full- 
length of George IV by Lawrence, and a three- 


* These are dated 1794—eight years after Gainsborough 
died! Much of these pictures seems to be the work of 
Gainsborough, but it is doubtful whether the heads are 
genuine—especially in the portrait of the King. Now, it 
is important to observe that a portrait of King George 
was actually exhibited in the Academy of 1794 by 
Gainsborough Dupont—Gainsborough’s nephew and heir. 
As I have evidence that Gainsborough, on his death, 
left pictures in his studio which were not afterwards 
exhibited in the artist’s name, but that portraits of 
some of the sitters did afterwards appear in the Royal 
Academy, painted by G. Dupont, the question arises if 
these pictures also were not finished by the nephew. 

—EDITOR. 
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quarter length of William IV by the same artist. 
There are, too, portraits of moderate importance 
by Hoppner, Beechey, and perhaps Reynolds. 
None of these, however, possess any special 
attractiveness on technical grounds; they are for 
the most part tame and uninspired, and show 
rather too plainly that they were produced under 
irksome conditions. Even the Gainsboroughs are 
wanting in that grace of touch and elegance of 
design which marked his art when it was free 
from deadening influences. Almost the only 
work which has any large measure of his more 
fascinating qualities is the half-length of Anne 
Luttrell, who was first Mrs. Horton and after- 
wards Duchess of Cumberland. 

The pictures of the Victorian era are, with 
two exceptions, uniformly dull and commonplace. 
They consist mostly of portraits by men like Sir 
George Hayter and Sir W. J. Newton, who were 
content to be matter-of-fact and to make no 
sacrifices in the cause of art. They are not 


numerous, but they suffice to bring the record 
attempted in the exhibition properly up to date. 





HENRY V. 
FROM A REPETITION OF THE QueeNn’s CoLLEGe 
PICTURE IN THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY WALKER AND COCKERELL. 
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HENRY Vill AND HIS FAMILY. 


ASCRIBED TO SIR ANTONIO More. MORE PROBABLY BY LUCAS D'HEERE. 


The only two canvases that are really important 
on artistic grounds are Mr. Orchardson’s large 
composition, “The Four Generations,” which was 
one of the chief features of the 1900 Academy, 
and Bastien Lepage’s little study of King Edward, 
painted from life some five-and-twenty years ago. 
Both these are welcome additions to the show, 
and strengthen it appreciably. 

But if the pictures do not deserve equal 
praise they serve sufficiently their real purpose 
in what is primarily an historical exhibition. 
People always like to know what was the 
outward appearance of famous personages, and 
therefore they can find much to please them in 
contemporary portraits. At the New Gallery the 
portraits are fascinating illustrations to the text 
of a history written in relics and objects which 
have been preserved through successive genera- 
tions on account of their unusual associations. 
In the cases which occupy much of the floor 
space in the different rooms there is a mass of 
priceless odds and ends which antiquarians are 
accustomed to gloat over by the hour. There are 





scores of miniatures and drawings by artists of 
repute, including the exquisite little miniatures 
lent by the King from Windsor Castle, by 
Holbein (who learned the art in England). There 
are also manuscripts and autographs, jewels, 
snuff-boxes, seals, pieces of plate, coins, and 
all kinds of personal belongings of different 
sovereigns which have—like, for example, the 
clothing worn by Charles I on the day of his 
execution—played their part in never-to-be- 
forgotten episodes in history. Such a gathering 
is well calculated to excite the sympathies and 
the imagination of a very large section of the 
public. It has the glamour of antiquity, and is 
invested with an atmosphere of romance; and, 
besides, it appeals very strongly to that innate 
idea of loyalty which has always been a charac- 
teristic of the people of this country. 

There is one section of the show in which art 
and archeology are very happily combined. In 
the central hall there is to be seen a small but 
well-chosen group of arms and armour which 
covers with sufficient completeness the period 




















“BRITISH MONARCHS” 


from the Norman Conquest to the time of 
George I. Some of the suits of armour, notably 
the parade harness of Henri II of France, are 
very beautiful examples of metal work, and show 
admirably what skill and taste were exercised by 
the armourers in bygone centuries, Some of the 
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weapons too, the rapiers and daggers, the heavy 
fighting swords, and the halberds used by officers 
of the Court, are exquisite in their design and 
finish. This collection was brought together and 
catalogued by Mr. Guy Laking, an expert of 
great experience, 





QUEEN MARY. 


FROM THE PORTRAIT BY LUCAS D’HEERE. 
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OUR RISING ARTISTS: ELEANOR FORTESCUE-BRICKDALE. 


By MARION HEPWORTH DIXON. 


F it be true, as we so often hear, that talent 
skips a generation, it is perhaps matter for 
small wonder that our great Pre-Raphaelite 
painters have had to wait half a century for the 
birth of their legitimate artistic offspring. Not 
that the second generation must be denied merits 
of a kind. The Grosvenor Gallery was in sort 
a protest and a demonstration against the 
commonplace and vulgarity of a newly enriched 
class and a wholly ignorant age. But that many 





LIKE THE REMEMBRANCE OF A GUEST 
THAT TARRIETH BUT A DAY. 


By ELEANOR FORTESCUE-BRICKDALE. 
By PERMISSION OF MESSRS. DOWDESWELL AND DOWDESWELL. 


of the Aisthetes, as they delighted to call them- 
selves, mistook the letter for the spirit, proclaim- 
ing the “preciousness” of the ugly, seems certain 
in the light in which we are enabled to see 
them to-day. The craze, in truth, which saw 
the rise of the sunflower was one of those 
violent delights that are bound to have violent 
ends. Protests that have weight and are destined 
to endure are made by men of a wholly different 
mould. That Ford Madox Brown was such a 
one we all know, and it is naturally to him, 
the father of the Pre-Raphaelite movement, in 
his wholesome ruggedness and virility, that the 
earnest student now turns for inspiration. Could 
it be otherwise? As a symbolist and a realist the 
influence of Madox Brown is more paramount 
to-day than in the first upheaval of the mid- 
Victorian era. For one thing, the higher intel- 
lectual average of the student enables him to see 
the value of the ideals struggled for by the 
mighty pioneer of the eighteen-fifties. These 
were no less than a radical reform of the palette 
(for to Madox Brown we owe the overthrow of 
bitumen and artificial studio lights), and that 
return to a naive and faithful record of things 
seen which is the hall-mark of the Primitive, 
the sign and seal of the painter as yet uncon- 
taminated by the “Olympian bluff” of Academies. 

Now this preamble is necessary if we would 
understand the true significance of the latter- 
day symbolist. It is more than necessary if we 
would understand the talent of Miss Eleanor 
Fortescue-Brickdale, the subject of this article. 
Not that the artist in question is an imitator 
or conscious follower of any master whatsoever. 
Miss Brickdale assures me that she has but 
a meagre acquaintance with the author of 
“Work” and “The Last of England.” But an 
inspiration, like happiness, may come on the 
lightest of wings. We have only to glance at 
the powerful and original drawing called “King 
Cophetua and the Beggar Maid” (illustrated in 
these pages) to see that we deal with an artist 
who has drunk at wholesome and fortifying 
springs. To no other painter but Madox Brown, as 
it seems to me, would so realistic and so wholly 
personal a.version of the well-known legend be 
possible. In the precincts of a medizval court 
a posse of beggars have forced their way in to 
the presence of the King. One of them, a not 
uncomely, but at the same time a wholly plebeian 
maid, has attracted the royal eye and is sub- 
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A STUDY. 
By ELEANOR FORTESCUE-BRICKDALE. 
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mitting to the King’s embraces what time her 
rugged companions are being freely belaboured 
by the keepers of the Palace gate. That the 
ladies of the court are both amused and fluttered 
at the King’s caprice is but natural, but that 
their liege lord is a man of roving eye and, 
to say the least, of catholic taste, is amply 
demonstrated by his Falstaff-like physique. 
Exhibited at the Academy, 1900, the drawing 
was seen to be curiously enhanced by a border 
wholly symbolistic in treatment, and in which 
a crown, intertwined with violets and nettles, 
emphasises Miss Brickdale’s somewhat modern 
interpretation of the old-world legend. 

Miss Eleanor Fortescue-Brickdale was born at 
Norwood in 1872. Of her infant performances 
history is silent, for the strenuous symbolist of 
to-day freely admits that she was incorrigibly 
idle as a youngster. Three successive attacks, 
at any rate, did this able painter make on the 
Royal Academy before she was admitted as a 
probationer to the schools. One of these at- 
tempts (I believe the second) saw Miss Brickdale 
struggling with stippling and cross-hatching at 
Calderon’s in St. John’s Wood, the final and 
successful essay being prepared at the Crystal 
Palace Art School, where the student had already 
been working under Mr. Bone. For the Academy 
schools, where she stayed three years, Miss 
Brickdale has nothing but praise. Mr. Sargent, 
Mr. Clausen, and Mr. Hacker are painters of 
widely different tendencies, yet, curiously enough, 
it is these three artists who proved specially help- 
‘ful in aiding the future symbolist in her training. 

Her bias, of course, was obvious from the first. 
For that Miss Fortescue-Brickdale’s talent lay 
in the direction of decorative design was proved 
by her winning the £40 prize for the “decoration 
of a public building,” offered by the authorities 
at Burlington House. Heartened by her success 
(the water-colour design called “Spring” was 
not only exhibited but found a purchaser in 
the Academy exhibition), Miss Brickdale joined 
with a fellow pupil, hired a studio and started 
her career as a black-and-white artist. An in- 
troduction to Sir George Newnes, indeed, proved 
the immediate stepping-stone to contributing to 
papers like Country Life and The Ladies’ Field, 
where the student’s head-pieces have been the 
delight of such amateurs as distinguished 
learned and original draughtsmanship from 
merely “clever” pen-and-ink work. But colour 
was drawing the artist like a lodestone, while a 
more than handsome commission for forty-five 
water-colour drawings from Messrs. Dowdeswells, 
in Bond Street, kept the artist at her easel for the 
next two years. 

Nor did these labours, seen in a separate 
exhibition in June last year, exhaust the artist’s 
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IT 1S A GIFT BY WHATSOEVER 
THOU MIGHTEST BE PROFITED BY ME.” 


By ELEANOR FORTESCUE-BRICKDALE. 
By PERMISSION OF, DOWDESWELL AND DOWDESWELL. 


energies. Already in the Academy of 1899 Miss 
Brickdale exhibited in a somewhat ambitious oil- 
painting. “The pale complexion of true love and 
the red glow of scorn and proud disdain” showed 
us a lady exceeding fair, a lady sans merci, who, 
habited in scarlet, submits with scant grace to 
the solicitations of an adorer, who, in his love- 
lorn subjection, kneels to kiss the hem of her 
sumptuous garment. “Time, the Physician,” which 
was shown in the following spring, represents 
a theme somewhat more familiar than those 
generally chosen by Miss Brickdale, inasmuch 
as the figures of a greybeard and a warrior—in 
this case consoler and consoled—are sufficiently 
familiar as pictorial types. A third canvas, called 
“The Deceitfulness of Riches,” bought by Mr. 
Edwin Tate, proved, however, original and daring 
enough to puzzle even the artist’s admirers. The 
allegory was translated into a hundred meanings 
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A STUDY OF HANDS. 


By E. FORTESCUE-BRICKDALE. 


and tortured by the spring visitor to Burlington 
House into symbols little dreamed of by its 
originator. Put in a nutshell, “The Deceitfulness 
of Riches” is not difficult of explanation. A 
mighty princess, clothed in orange garments, 
is pictured for us so closely guarded by jealous 
attendants as to be shut out altogether from 
the outside world. No harsh breath from the 
common air may touch the lady’s cheek. The 
orphan and the widow are turned from her 
gates in order that she may not look upon the 
face of sorrow. Not willingly hard or callous is 
this prisoner of a luxurious place, only oblivious 
from force of circumstances. The moral, then 
those who run may read. “The Deceitfulness of 
Riches” is a lay sermon on the tyranny of soft 
environment and on the unwitting cruelty which 
lurks in ignorance. 

A Romantic, and an uncompromising one, 
Miss Brickdale by her choice of subjects demon- 
strates that, like the poet Béranger, she has little 
toleration for those “who sing their own loves 
and not the common sorrows of mankind.” Like 
the poet, she is a conscientious worker and has 
a love of old airs. It is this passion for the 
mystical which has given the artist her peculiar 
little niche, which (like Béranger’s “coin oti je 
suis confiné”) marks something special in the 
artist’s outlook. Of her actual means and 
methods, her genius for taking pains, it would 
be easy to cite instances. For in the painter’s 
gladiatorial combats with her medium, she does 
not hesitate to strangle her firstborn. In other 
words, Miss Brickdale destroys countless draw- 
ings or, more strictly speaking, rejects countless 
designs before she decides on the final shape 
the finished canvas shall take. She is a thinker, 
an originator, and an artist of many moods; 
we see a pictorial motif laboured, worked at, 
and submitted many times to the crucible in 
the process of its natural evolution. For it is 
as much things felt as things seen that the 
painter will have us know of. The mere surface 
or appearance will not suffice. It is the germ and 
the essence which lie dormant under the surface 
of which the artist will make us cognisant. It 
is this striving after the fundamental and the 


spiritual which makes both her naturalism and 
her symbolism integral parts of her artistic equip- 
ment. It is her understanding of the spirit 
that informs the round world which makes the 
symbolist, in her passion for realities and the 
pregnant meanings which underlie them, the 
force that she will become. 

It would give, however, but a one-sided idea 
of the artist’s powers if she were described 
merely as a symbolist. The lady can not only 
be grave but gay. In short, her humour is as 
conspicuous as her mysticism. Who does not 
remember the inimitable water-colour drawing 
exhibited at Dowdeswells’ this summer, and 
which was called “The Cunning Skill to Break 
a Heart”? In the blithest spring weather a 
young gallant has ventured to press his suit, but 
has, alack! been egregiously snubbed by the pert, 
behooped damsel, who disdainfully turns on her 
heel and advances towards the spectator. Not 
over fair is this crinolined siren. It is not her 
charm so much as her indifference, we feel, 
which unmans her disconsolate lover. Technic- 
ally speaking, the drawing is not only crisp, 
vigorous, and bristling with vim and character, 
but is redolent of plein air. Conceived in a 
wholly different mood is the tense and impressive 
water colour called ‘Conscience”—where the 
huddle of flying, furtive figures gives a curiously 
lurid, almost morbid, sense of the unrest of 
human remorse. 

But of this artist’s sketches—sketches energetic, 
tender and decisive—it is more than time that 





STUDY OF ROSES. 


Drawn BY E. FOoRTESCUE-BRICKDALE. 
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KING COPHETUA AND THE BEGGAR MAID. 


FROM THE PEN-AND-INK DRAWING BY 
ELEANOR FORTESCUE-BRICKDALE. 
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I should speak. For so full and firm a grip of 
a pencil seldom falls to the lot of a woman. 
Happily there is next to no bravura lurking in 
Miss Brickdale’s handling. She does not mas- 
querade in the outward habiliments of any given 
master’s manner. In her note-book I find one 
sentence scribbled in pencil. One sentence alone. 
“Tell the truth if you can,” the maxim runs; and 
Miss Brickdale is assuredly as good as her word. 
She not only can tell the truth, but tells it in 
that amazing way which comes from a whole- 
hearted desire to do so. Her way, in other words, 
is a sober, chastened, and extraordinarily virile 
way. She has the sense of movement. She has 
an eye for masses and for line, yet with all her 
powers of imagination the rare gift of being 
what, for want of a better word, I must call 


faithful, is hers, and hers to an astonishing 
degree. Look at any one of these sketches and 
say, is not the truth written in the intricate 
tracery of the simplest hedgerow flower, in a 
gargoyle, in the fold of a woman’s gown, or the 
delicate tendril of a young girl’s flowing hair? 
Facts delight her, and Miss Brickdale’s facts de- 
light us, for the reason that they are digested 
and considered before they are offered us. The 
artist, briefly, has the gift of selection and that 
faculty of seeing beauty in the commonest ob- 
jects, which indicates what Wordsworth calls “a 
leading from above, a something given.” To Miss 
Eleanor Fortescue-Brickdale has been given a 
vehicle so forcible and delicate that unless she 
fall from the lofty path she has set out upon, 
she must needs travel far. 





THE DECEITFULNESS OF RICHES 


By ELEANOR FORTESCUE-BRICKDALE. 
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PROFESSOR VON HERKOMER’S CENTRE-PIECE. 


N 1899 Professor von Herkomer drew in black 
I and white a group destined to serve as title- 
page to one of his compositions for the zither, 
entitled “The First Stringed Instrument,” and 
published in Munich. A _ sculptor saw the 
drawing, and recognising in it certain sculptural 
qualities, recommended the artist to model it if 
he could. 

But to draw is one thing, to model is quite 
another; and an artist who has all his life 
presented his subject on the flat finds unusual 
difficulty in producing a similar subject in the 
round, and a triple difficulty in making it appear 
“right” from every point of view. Moreover, 
sculpture cannot be done in a perfunctory way ; 
and the artist cannot dash at it and leave it as 
finished at any stage he thinks it looks well 
enough. Painting may be done by men of certain 
temperaments in moments of heat, in snatches, 
as it were, and then left. But sculpture re- 


MUSIC COVER. 
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quires long-continued concentration of such a 
kind that no painter can hope to turn lightly 
to the severer study, produce something good, 
and then proceed again with his painting. 

Professor von Herkomer, R.A., the man of 
many arts, who has tried and succeeded in many 
of the reproductive processes, has been sufficiently 
alive to the exigencies of sculpture to leave the 
exacting art alone. His sympathies, no doubt, 
have run in the direction of modelling in the 
past, and he has produced small things: miniature 
sculpture and carving—painters’ work, in fact. 

When the suggestion was made, then, that he 
should model the group, he was too intelligent 
not to be aware of the obstacles that were in 
the way—his want of sculptural training and 
knowledge, and of practice. However, having 
a ten weeks’ vacation at his house at Lands- 
berg, he decided that this should be his holi- 
day task, , 
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THE SCHOOL OF ART WOOD-CARVING. 


The idea, as already explained, is “the first 
stringed instrument.” The boy has strung his 
spear, and from the bent weapon he has pro- 
duced a musical note, arousing new sensations 
in his mind by the unexpected awakening of .the 
sound. The early types, seated on the primeval 
roots, are in a measure symbolical; and from 
among those roots the water trickles out, repre- 
senting sound and movement, rhythm, and the 
mystery of the source. 

The arrangement of the stand is a little 
baroque, and the listening lizards, drawn out of 
their holes by the sound, are what the French 
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call “amusing.” The basins are not very pure 
in form, but they serve their purpose, and do not 
offend in combination with a group which makes 
no claim to classicism, but which seems to aim at 
naturalism and at the rendering of flesh without 
vulgarity. It is painters’-sculpture, pleasing 
(especially in the figure of the boy), and well 
adapted to be cast in darkened silver and used as 
a table fountain. So strongly is the artist’s 
individuality impressed on the little work that, 
although this is his first group, no one who sees 
it would doubt for a moment who was the author 
of it. 





THE SCHOOL OF ART WOOD-CARVING. 





FRAME. 


DESIGNED AND CARVED BY 


EoitH R. PLOWDEN. 


T is twenty-three years since the School of Art 
Wood-Carving was instituted, and during 
this time it bas not only justified its existence 
but done much excellent service, educational and 
artistic. At the time of its establishment the 
question of technical education had barely been 
raised, and the initiation of the scheme was due 
curiously enough to the Worshipful Company 
of Drapers, who offered the Society of Arts 
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£1,000 to forward technical instruction. The 
Society of Arts relegated the offer to the con- 
sideration of a committee, who recommended the 
establishment of classes for the teaching of wood- 
carving and repoussé work. As evidence of the 
feeling of the time on this great question of 
technical education it has been stated that the 
Drapers’ Company did not willingly accept the 
suggestion. They had hoped for the institution 
of a series of lectures on the subject rather 
than of classes for practical demonstration and 
exercise, and in the circumstances reduced their 
offered £1,600 to £155 as an aid to the establish- 
ment of a wood-carving class. The Society of 
Arts, too, rather shirked the responsibility of 
such a novelty as a technical class, and the control 
of the venture was vested in a committee consist- 
ing of Sir E. J. Poynter, P.R.A., Mr. Donaldson, 
Mr. Edis, Mr. P. Le Neve Foster, and Sir J. 
Donnelly. 

Rooms were taken at No. 3, Somerset Street, 
and the services of a Florentine artist, Signor 
Bulletti, secured as instructor. During 1879 and 
1880 further grants, amounting in all to £300, 
were made by the Drapers’ Company, and in the 
latter year the City and Guilds of London Insti- 
tute began to assist the funds with grants. The 
burden of the rent of the premises soon became 
too heavy, and application was made, and granted, 
for space in the Royal Albert Hall, which was 
occupied rent free until the year 1885. Then 
the Council of the Hall asked for rent, with 
the result that the School was offered refuge 
in the Central Technical College by the City and 
Guilds Institute. Here its operations were carried 
on until 1898, when the rooms occupied by its 
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classes,were required by the Institute, and a home 
was found, at a low rental in a portion of the 
Imperial Institute. This, however, is but a 
temporary arrangement, and it is hoped that if 
the necessary funds can be secured, to obtain 
rooms in the new buildings erected for the Royal 
School of Art Needlework. Since 1900 the grants 








PANEL. 


DESIGNED AND CARVED BY 
CHARLOTTE Moore. 


from the City and Guilds Institute have ceased 
altogether, and the only regular outside help now 
given is an annual grant of £50 from the Drapers’ 
Company, the fees of paying students supplying 
the bulk of the income. 

During the time grants were allowed by the 
City and Guilds Institute gratuitous instruction 
was given to selected students who could not 
afford to pay fees, and, in addition, admission 
to the classes at half fees was granted to teachers 
and scholars sent by the County Council. The 
work in the school, under the direction of Miss 
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FRAME. 


DESIGNED AND CARVED BY 
Muriet MOLteR. 


Eleanor Rowe, has gained recognition in many 
ways, and the success of its pupils is testimony 
to the soundness of the instruction imparted. 
Examinations are held and diplomas are 
granted to teachers. Upwards of a hundred 
local classes have been inaugurated by these 
teachers, and the school has also inspectors 
and examiners to County Councils and other 
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Desianeo BY C. M. Roaers. 
CARVED BY EDWIN FAIRCHILD. 

















REREDOS IN THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, WIMBLEDON. 


DESIGNED BY JOHN HUNGERFORD POLLEN. CARVED BY THE STUDENTS 
IN TRAINING OF THE SCHOOL OF ART WooD-CarviNa. 
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governing bodies connected with technical edu- 
cation work. Great successes have been gained 
by pupils in the competitions for County Council 
Scholarships and in the annual competition held 
at the Carpenters’ Hall. 

After a recent competition for teachers’ 
diplomas an exhibition was held in the Gallery 
of the Imperial Institute. From the work 
there shown we have selected some examples for 
illustration. In many instances the work was 
designed by the carver. An excellent frame 
designed by Miss Muriel Moller and carved by 
her and Miss Bell is here shown, as well as 
a circular frame with a design based on the 
York rose, by Miss E. R. Plowden. 

One of the most important works yet executed 


by the school is a reredos for the Roman Catholic 
Church at Wimbledon. It will be seen from 
the illustration how successfully this has been 
accomplished, although it could be wished that 
wood showing fewer knots had been selected. 
The reredos was designed by Mr. John Hunger- 
ford Pollen and carved by the students in 
training at the School, under the superintendence 
of Mr. W. H. Grimwood, the instructor. It is 
executed in pine, which was silvered and then 
lacquered to a rich warm colour. The outside 
stiles are printed blue, and a band of the same 
colour runs round the base and the cornice. 
The paintings are copies from the Borgognone 
in the National Gallery by Miss Helen Black- 
burne. 





‘THE CHIGI 


BOTTICELLI.” 


- HE Madonna with Infant Christ and 

Angel,” popularly known as the Chigi 
Botticelli, is surrounded by romance — the 
romance of art, of provenance, and, to descend 
lower, of trafficking and the law courts. 

There is a hardness about this picture —a cer- 
tain dryness of effect —that have justified many in 
their doubts of the true attribution of it to the 
hand of Botticelli. For the same reason, perhaps, 
the picture had, as we are told, “been for many 
years neglected and unnoticed in the lower halls 
of the Chigi Palace in the Piazza Colonna in 
Rome.” The Palace was not open to visitors; 
no one had had the opportunity of bringing 
it to fame until Morelli—the inventor of 
modern criticism of old masters — proclaimed 
its authenticity, and was at once confirmed by 
his followers, Professor Venturi, M. Miintz, Herr 
Steinmann, and Mr. Berenson, who declared it to 
be in Botticelli’s first manner. Although lacking 
in much of the charm of the master, this picture 
is a beautiful representation of the Virgin and 
Holy Child, at the moment when the latter lifts 
His hand in benediction at the sight of the wheat 
and grapes, the symbol of the Blessed Sacrament. 


With such a concensus of opinion to confront 
them, those who are dissatisfied with the ascrip- 
tion must surrender with as good a grace as may 
be, and allow what is now called “ La Madone aux 
Epis” to enter the list of Botticelli’s accepted 
work. 

Ignoring the Pacca Law, Prince Chigi dis- 
posed of the picture to an agent of a London 
firm of dealers, and by selling it out of the 
country laid himself open to a State action at 
law. He was fined the amount he received for 
the picture, about £13,000. On appeal the fine 
was reduced to £80. A fresh appeal, by tlie 
Government, has resulted in the _ reinstate- 
ment of the greater fine. And so the matter 
stands. 

It may be observed that two other versions of 
the picture, with variations, exist; the one, 
said to be by Filippino Lippi, in the Chantilly 
collection, and declared by Mr. H. P. Horne to be 
“‘~ genuine school copy;” and the other, lately 
in the Panciatichi collection of Florence, and now 
in Philadelphia. The latter has been denounced 
as a late and “tasteless copy ”—rather too severe 
a criticism. 














THE MADONNA WITH INFANT CHRIST AND ANGEL. 


By BOTTICELLI. FORMERLY IN THE CHIGi PALACE, ROME. 


(THe Property of MAS. GARONER, OF PHILADELPHIA. 

SOLD TO A FIRM OF ENGLISH PICTURE-DEALERS FOR £13,000 BY PRINCE CHiai, 
WHO HAS BEEN FINED THE WHOLE OF THE SUM BY THE ITALIAN GOVERNMENT 
FOR CONTRAVENTION OF THE PACCA Law.) 
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“CYMRIC” METAL-WORK. 


By AYMER VALLANCE. 

















CANDLESTICK IN CYMRIC SILVER, 


i. these latter, jaded days of the world a 
genuine novelty in art manufacture is both 
rare and refreshing; such, indeed (despite 
the fact that the Guild of Handicraft has 
for some years past been producing work 
which seems to possess not dissimilar pro- 
perties), Messrs. Liberty’s “Cymric” silver 
ware claims to be. In this case, unlike the 
ordinary commercial silver-work, the metal is 
not burnished, save only here and there where 
the process has a special value in bringing out 
the lustrous beauty of some particular decora- 
tive detail. Abandoning thus the conventional 
methods, the makers rely on their silver com- 
mending itself by originality of design coupled 
with the natural and undisguised evidences of 
literal handiwork. So treated, there can be no 
question that the hammered metal possesses .a 
charm and individuality all its own. As to the de- 
sign, it is in many instances of singular beauty, in 
others it presents much the fortuitous appearance 
of Japanese ornament. Again, it is not, for the 
most part, mere trinkets—needless, if ornamental, 
luxuries—that are now produced, but objects of 


really practical utility —such asfor the dinner table 
or the toilet. Admitted that we cannot dispense 
with such things as spoons or hair-brushes, for 
instance, and that every one of these objects must 
have a certain form, either pleasing to the eye or 
displeasing, what nobler office can art be called 
upon to fulfil than the beautifying of such 
common utensils, which by the very frequency 
of their employment must needs prove to their 
users a source of ever-recurring happiness—or the 
reverse, as the case may be? 

To specify only a few of the more notable 
examples, the “Hapi” design pepper-castor is 
the embodiment of stability, with a projecting 
foot, while a band of growing floral ornament 
round the base of the cylinder lends a rich but 
dignified aspect to the whole. As regards spoons, 
whereas the general tendency is to elongate and 
point the bowl in an ugly, egg-shaped fashion, 








CUP IN CYMRIC SILVER. 


the “Cymric” spoons, on the contrary, without 
being in any sense reproductions of antique 
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waist-clasps display considerable 
taste; albeit they are wofully 
victimised by the hail-mark being 
stamped conspicuously on the 
face. If the authorities insist on 
treating works of art in this bar- 
barous fashion, surely the dis- 
tinction of an official cachet is not 
worth the sacrifice it involves, 








TABLE SPOON OR SERVER 
IN CYMRIC SILVER. 


work, yet revert to the more graceful oval or 
circular form of old examples. There is ample 
scope for the exercise of decorative invention in 
the handles of table furniture; and it is a 
wonder that silversmiths systematically neglect 
this useful branch of industry to content them- 
selves instead with a surfeit of so-called “fancy” 
goods, which are mere useless superfluities. As 
good examples of genuinely organic design, the 
“Romany” bowl and “ Abouthis” vase may be 
named : the former with an ingenious connection 
of the rim with the upper part of its four legs; 
the latter with its handles extending downwards 
to the body, and at the junction spread out 
into a handsome shield-like device. Somewhat 
similar in conception is the “Iona” powder-box, 


the body of which, supported on four legs and 
hollowed into curved shoulders, makes a very 


elegant outline. Of smaller articles, several 


and it would be a wiser plan to 
forego it altogether. A few speci- 
mens of gold brooches show how 
successfully the same principle of 
design and workmanship as that of “Cymric” 
silver can be applied to the more precious metal. 


WAIST CLASP IN CYMRIC SILVER. 





THOMAS SIDNEY COOPER, 


NDOWED with extraordinary vitality, and 
possessed of indomitable power of industry, 
Thomas Sidney Cooper entered the ninety-ninth 
year of his life engaged upon work destined 
for the forthcoming Royal Academy Exhibition. 
To the Academy he had contributed regularly 
for sixty-seven years. He was thus the most 
venerable of all English artists, outdistancing 
Shipley and Knapton by eight years, and James 
Ward and John Linnell by seven. The French 
artist, the Comte de Waldeck, with his hundred 
and nine years, and Titian with ninety-nine (now 
challenged), alone exceed the wonderful record of 
the English painter. Adhering to the last to the 
methods of work which he had made peculiarly 


R.A., 1803—1902. 


his own, the veteran artist retained a touching 
belief in his own powers, and but a few months 
before his death expressed the opinion that the 
work upon which he was then engaged was 
the best that he had ever painted—a belief 
strengthened by the fact that his four pictures of 
“The Seasons” in last year’s Academy were pur- 
chased for a considerable sum (something over a 
thousand pounds). But although his draughts- 
manship was almost as firm and decisive as it was 
in his prime, and the composition hardly inferior 
—although, of course, extremely conventional— 
the evidence of failure of colour sense was 
apparent for many years past. Interesting, 
therefore, as his later work may have been as 











the product of a painter in extreme old age, 
it detracted not a little from his artistic re- 
putation. 

His life is a story of persistent endeavour 





LANDSCAPE WITH CATTLE. 


By F. R. Lee, R.A, ann T. Sipney Cooper, R.A. 
IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART. 
EXHIBITED AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 1855 


against discouragement and disheartening mis- 
fortune. Born in Canterbury on September 26, 
1803, of humble parentage, Thomas Sidney Cooper 
soon experienced the pangs and anxieties of 
poverty. When he was still a child his father 
deserted the family, and cast upon his boy a 
large share of the responsibility for the provi- 
sion for it. Possessed even then of a passion for 
drawing, the little lad employed what spare 
time he could find in sketching, devoting his 
untrained skill to objects of interest in his 
native city. While he was engaged upon a 
sketch of the cathedral he made his first ac- 
quaintance with good fortune. Dr. Manners- 
Sutton, then the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
observed him at work and cut his pencils for 
him, and proved his interest in a still more 
practical manner by purchasing one of his pic- 
tures for £5. When he was twelve years of 
age Cooper found employment as a painter 
with a coachbuilder named Burgess; and at six- 
teen he was discovered sketching by Doyle, the 
scene painter at the local theatre, who was so 
impressed with his skill that he offered to teach 
the boy perspective and the art of scene painting. 
Some lessons Cooper also obtained from John 
Martin, the painter of Biblical scenes; and after 
a little time, on Doyle’s death, he was appointed 
scene painter at the Canterbury Theatre. In 
1820, after a scene-painting visit to Hastings, 
he proceeded to London at the invitation of an 
uncle, a clergyman, and by the help of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence obtained entrance to the 
Royal Academy Schools. At the end of nine 
422 


THOMAS SIDNEY COOPER, R.A., 
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months, however, the uncle’s assistance was with- 
drawn, and the young artist had to return to 
Canterbury to work by teaching for a living. 
The rivalry of a French drawing master, how- 
ever, ousted him from this means of livelihood, 
and in 1827, with a friend, he decided to visit 
the Continent in search of work. By way of 
Calais, Gravelines, Dunkirk, Bruges, and Ghent, 
they at length reached Brussels, paying their 
bills by painting portraits of their hosts and 
families. Cooper settled in Brussels, and there 
made the acquaintance of Verboeckhoven, the 
animal painter, in whose studio he worked for 
a time, and from whom he claimed to have ob- 
tained the secret of the Dutch masters as to 
the medium with which he mixed his colours. 
Here, too, Cooper married an English lady, and, 
when he began to believe that fortune had at 
length befriended him, the Revolution of 1830 
broke out. Once more he was impoverished and 
his hopes shattered. His wife and child escaped 
from the city, but he himself was imprisoned 
for a time. 

On regaining his freedom he again began 
life afresh in London, and in 1833 he ex- 
hibited his first work, “Landscape and Cattle,” 
at the Suffolk Street Gallery, and in 1834 had 
a picture accepted for the Royal Academy Ex- 
hibition ; and about ten years afterwards attracted 
great attention at Burlington House with “Going 








T. SIDNEY COOPER, R.A, 


FROM A FHOTOGRAPH BY 
RALPH W. Roeinson, REDHILL 
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to Pasture,” “ Watering at Evening,” and “ Re- 
posing ”—all cattle pictures. Mr. Vernon and 
Mr. Angerstein had already recognised his merits, 
and commissions soon came in to him. In 1845 he 
was elected an Associate of the Royal Academy, 
and the following year scored a great success with 
“The Half-past One o’Clock Charge at Waterloo,” 
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regularity, and the number of his works, exclu- 
sive of many water-colour paintings, was con- 
siderably over three hundred, two hundred and 
forty odd of which were exhibited at the 
Academy. 

During the later years of his life (when Mr. 
Cooper bore an extraordinary personal resem- 














“AT EVEN WHEN THE SUN IS LOW.” 


By THE Late T. Sioney Cooper, R.A. 
EXHISITED AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 1894. 


painted for the Westminster Hall competition 
and sold for £1,000. In 1848 he executed, in con- 
junction with F. R. Lee, R.A., the “ Landscapes 
with Cattle,” one of which is now in the Tate 
Gallery. He continued to paint his peaceful 
Kentish pastoral pictures until 1860, when he 
began the series of storm and snow scenes in 
Westmoreland and Cumberland, among the best 
of which are “Drovers Crossing Newbiggen 
Muir, East Cumberland, in a Snowdrift,” and 
“ Drovers Collecting their Flocks under the Fells, 
East Cumberland.” In 1866 he exhibited “The 
Shepherd’s Sabbath,” and at last, after twenty- 
two years’ waiting, he was admitted to full 
membership of the Academy. From that time 
his production of pictures went on with unceasing 


blance to the bust of Diogenes which is to be 
seen in the Capitoline Museum at Rome), the 
artist devoted a considerable portion of his time 
in deciding the authenticity or otherwise of re- 
puted works by himself which were submitted 
to him by their owners. For this service he 
charged a high fee, and as the number of these 
paintings was very great the work proved a 
valuable source of income. 

He made his home in his native city of Can- 
terbury, to which he presented the Sidney Cooper 
Art Gallery and School, founded and endowed 
by him. One of the conditions of the gift was 
that only a nominal fee should be charged to 
pupils of the artisan class. The school is now 
affiliated with South Kensington. 
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OUR PUBLIC GALLERIES AND MUSEUMS: 
RECENT ACQUISITIONS. 
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THE VIRGIN CROWNED BY ANGELS. 


By LUCA SIGNORELLI. 


IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


A CHARMING “Portrait of a Young Man,” by 
d Abraham Raguineau (1623-1681)—a painter 
of the Dutch school hitherto unrepresented—has 
recently been acquired by purchase for the 
Gallery and hung in Room XI (No. 1848). An- 
other recent purchase is an altar piece by 
Luca Signorelli, representing the Virgin Crowned 
by Angels, attended by St. Sebastian and St. 
Gerome (on the left) and Sta. Cristina and S. 
Nicolas of Bari (on the right). In the back- 
ground is a landscape with Lake Trasimene 
(Room VI, No. 1847). 


THE PRINT ROOM, BRITISH MUSEUM. 
LUCIEN PISSARRO. 
/ S a general rule, museums and collectors do 
£ not much concern themselves with forming 
collections of engravers’ works until-—and unless 


—the favourable verdicts of contemporary judges 
have been ratified by posterity. There is, of 
course, a certain amount of safety in this caution, 
but there is also danger. What was once 
common often becomes excessively rare. The 
engravings and etchings by and after the old 
masters were doubtless common enough at one 
time, but real collectors were few in number; 
and the examples which have been preserved for 
us to-day exist, perhaps, more from accident than 
design. The characteristic of the present age is 
distinctly preservative; contemporary originality 
is no longer regarded as a vice. 

Of recent years, since Mr. Sidney Colvin has 
been Keeper, the Trustees of the British Museum 
have made many special and successful efforts to 
keep the Print Room well abreast of the times, 
for the number which it contains of prints and 
drawings by living or recently deceased artists 
is surprisingly great. Two small, but in them- 
selves important, gifts of very recent date have 
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PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG MAN 


By ABRAHAM RAGUINEAU. 


In THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
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THE CORONATION OF ESTHER. 


By Lucien Pissarro. 


to be recorded. One of these consists of 40 
etchings and 10 lithographs of M. Théodore 
Roussel, which will form the subject of a 
future “note;” and the second, of 43 “pulls” 
of woodcuts of M. Lucien Pissarro, both 
foreigners domiciled in England. 

M. Pissarro is the son of the well-known 
impressionist, Camille Pissarro, one of the small 
band of artists who gathered round Manet twice 
a week at a café in Batignolles, and who 
christened themselves “ L’Kcole des Batignolles.” 
M. Camille Pissarro is best known in this country 
to a small circle of collectors and lovers of art 
by the portfolio of six woodcuts, known as 
“Travaux des Champs,” designed and drawn by 
himself, and engraved and printed by his son, 
Lucien Pissarro, which the Vale Press issued in 
1894. Of this portfolio 25 copies were issued at 
four guineas each, not one of which has ap- 
parently come into the open market. M. Lucien 
Pissarro, in addition to the above-mentioned 
work, has illustrated, wholly or in part, six of 
the Vale Press publications, as well as contribut- 
ing to The Dial, an irregular periodical publica- 
tion issued from the same press. The gift to 
the Print Room is practically a complete set of 
these illustrations. One of the earliest of these 
separate publications, ‘Queen of the Fishes,” is 
dated 1894. This book isan adaptation in English 
of a fairy tale of Valois, by Margaret Rust; the 
illustrations are designed on wood by M. L. 
Pissarro, as well as cut and printed by him in 
colours; the design here reproduced, on a smaller 
scale than the original, is one not used in the 
printed book; it is the same subject as No. 11 of 
“The Wood-cutters.” It is of more mature life 
and of much greater vigour in conception than 
the published design. In this, as in all other 
illustrations by the same artist, the figures and 
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surroundings are essentially French. Four of 
these illustrations were printed in four blocks 
and one in five. The book itself is one of the 
rarest of the Vale Press publications; it is one 
of several printed by M. Pissarro at his private 
“Eragny Press,” Epping, Essex, with the Vale 
Press type. “The Book of Ruth, the Book of 
Esther” appeared two years later, and contains 
five illustrations designed and cut on wood by 
M. Pissarro. There are two states of the fifth 
illustration, the rejected one of the “Coronation 
of Esther” being here reproduced; in this the 
background is formed almost entirely of build- 
ings, which in the printed example is relieved 
by trees. The finest design in the book is 
perhaps that of Ruth Gleaning, in which the 
influence of Millet is most marked; this is 
reproduced by Muther in his “History of 
Modern Painting” (iii, 55). “Le Semeur” is 
another Millet-like design. 

M. Pissarro contributed the frontispiece, 
borders, and ornamental letters to J. Laforgue’s 
“ Moralités Légendaires,” which appeared in two 
volumes, 1897-8. In 1899 the Vale Press published 
C. Perrault’s “La Belle au Bois dormant et le 
Petit Chaperon Rouge,” with frontispiece, borders, 

















LE RONDE. 


By Lucien Pissarro 











THE SOWER. 


By CAMILLE PiSSARRO. CUT BY LUCIEN PiISSARRO 


illustrations, and initial letters designed by 
L. Pissarro, and engraved on wood by Esther 
and Lucien Pissarro. The three succeeding Vale 
Press books, all works of Gustave Flaubert, 

















THE WOOOCUTTERS. 


By Lucien PissaRrno. 
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“La Légende de St. Julien L’Hospitalier,’ 1900, 
“ Herodias,” 1901, and “Un Coeur Simple,” with 
the same date, contained decorations by M. 
Pissarro, and the same may be said of “ Autres 
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THE FAGGOT. 


By Lucien Pissarro. 











NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Poesies de Maistre Villon,” which likewise bears 
the date of 1901. All these books, in common 
with the Vale Press publications, were issued in 
small numbers, rarely exceeding 225 copies each. 
Much may be written about these most charming 
little books, in which M. Pissarro’s delightfully 
quaint pictures appear as perfect gems. M. 
Pissarro is perhaps at his best in his transcripts 
of child-life—of French child-life, that is—and it 
is a matter of much regret that his work should 
be confined to an exceedingly limited class of 
connoisseurs. His designs do not, it is true, 
appeal to the hoi polloi ; but not one of the Vale 
Press books is to be had at less than two or three 
times its subscription price. 

One of the rarest of the Pissarro books—if a 
portfolio may be so termed—is a collection of 
12 woodcuts, printed in black and colours, on 
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Japanese and Chinese paper, issued in 1891, at the 
somewhat prohibitive price of six guineas. M. 
Pissarro’s first contribution to The Dial appeared 
in the second number, a full-page plate facing 
page 16, with the title of “Sister of the Wood,” 
in which the whole sentiment is medieval; of this, 
which is one of M. Pissarro’s most ambitious and 
largest designs, the gift includes a proof; as also 
of another illustration which appeared in a 
subsequent issue, “La Liseuse;” of the latter a 
reproduction appeared in Muther’s “History of 
Modern Painting,” already quoted. Finally, 
mention may be made, for the sake of complete- 
ness, of a little work entitled “De la Typo- 
graphie et de l’Harmonie de la page imprimée,- 
William Morris et son influence sur les arts et 
métiers,” 1898, in which Mr. Charles Ricketts and 
M. L. Pissarro collaborated. W. Roserts. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[251] ON THE ATTITUDE OF A MOWER, PICTORIALLY 
RENDERED.—Is not the attitude of the mowers in two 
well-known pictures—‘*The Mowers,” by George Clausen, 
exhibited in the Royal Academy in 1892, and the charm- 
ing “Harbour of Refuge,” by Frederick Walker—in- 
correct? Anyone who has handled a scythe, or care- 
fully watched a mower at work, knows that the left leg 
should be in advance, and not the right, as in these two 
pictures.—J. MACQUEEN. 

«*» As this question is frequently being raised we 
have submitted it to Mr. Clausen, A.R.A., for settle- 
ment, and have pleasure in publishing the following 
reply from him :— 

‘Your correspondent is wrong about my mowers. 
I have studied the action very carefully, and it is 
correct, Which leg appears to be forward depends 
not only on the point of view of the spectator, but 
on the moment of the action chosen. The move- 
ment of a mower is a wide swing. As a matter of 
fact he stands with his feet well apart, and flat on 
the ground, evenly facing his work, and going 
forward with a little shuffling step at each stroke. 
He reaches to the right at the beginning of the 
stroke, when his right foot appears more advanced 
than the left; he swings round to the left, and at 
the finish of ‘the stroke the left foot appears to be in 
advance. This, must be understood, is relatively to 
the direction of the body at the time: it depends too, 
of course, on the point of view of the spectator. In 
my ‘Mowers’ the moment chosen for the principal 
figure is the end of the stroke; the second figure is 
at the beginning of the stroke, and has his right leg 
advanced. Of course the extent of the swing varies 
in individuals, but this is the normal action. 

“T think the accompanying plan will make the 
matter more clear :— 
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PLAN BY MR. CLAUSEN TO ILLUSTRATE THE 


ACTION OF MOWERS IN HIS PICTURE. (‘Ste nexr pace.) 


A. Position OF FeeT. 
B. HANDS AND SCYTHE AT THE BEGINNING OF THE STROKE. 
C. HANDS AND SCYTHE AT THE END OF THE STROKE. 


** As regards Walker’s mower in ‘The Harbour of 
Refuge,’ the movement in this figure is forced and 
exaggerated beyond all bounds. The mower is at 
the beginning of the stroke, and is twisted round so 
far that he would cut a complete circle round him— 























THE MOWERS. 


By Georce CLAusEN, A.R.A. 
By PERMISSION OF SHARPLEY BAMBRIDGE, ESQ., OF LINCOLN, 
THE OWNER OF THE PICTURE AND COPYRIGHT. (See Last Paar.) 
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THE HARBOUR OF REFUGE. 


By Freo Waker, A.R.A. 


a semicircle is about the extent of an actual ‘cut.’ 
This exaggeration was a common fault with Walker 
in his labourers—there seems to me a slow feeling 
about these long-continued movements that Walker 
missed.” 

[252] TURNER’S HEIDELBERG.—Can you inform me 
in what collection Turner’s original picture of Heidel- 
berg is to be found ?—ERNEsT HILt, Matlock. 

«*, Our querist is not sufficiently explicit. In 
1872 the beautiful ‘‘Heidelberg with a Rainbow” 
drawing was bought at the Gillott sale by Lord 
Dudley for £2,782. Three years later the same col- 
lector acquired another ‘“‘ Heidelberg,” at the Quilter 
sale, for £1,522. A sketch of the same subject was 
sold at the Greenwood sale in 1878, but we have no 
record as to the purchaser. 


[253] REYNOLDS’ “DEATH OF DIDO”: A REPLICA?— 
Did Sir Joshua ever paint a replica of the ‘‘ Death of 
Dido”? And, if so, was it ever sold at Christie’s, and 
at what time and price ?—CoLLEcToR (New York). 

»’» The picture now commonly known as “The 
Death of Dido” was fully styled: ‘Dido on the 
Funeral Pile: After the departure of Aineas, Dido 
mounts the funeral pile, and, stabbing herself, dies 
in the arms of her sister Anna.” It was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1781 and not sold. At the 
sale of Sir Joshua’s pictures after his death, the 
picture was acquired hy his niece, the Marchioness 
of Thomond, and at the Thomond sale, in 1821, it 
was knocked down for £735 to Mr. Pinney, acting 
for King George IV. The size of the picture is 56 
inches by 94. It was from a replica that J. Grozer 
engraved his plate, 1796, but whether this replica 
was from the hand of Sir Joshua is very doubtful. 
Copyists were usually employed to paint small 
pictures, not-necessarily in colour, for the use of 
the engraver commissioned to engrave the plate. 
No such replica has ever come up for sale at 
Christie’s. There is a sketch for the picture in the 
possession of Mr. E. G, Leggatt, of Enfield. 
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NOTES. 


A SUGGESTION FOR VAUXHALL BRIDGE.—This design 
was made as a suggestion for a more architectural treat- 
ment of Vauxhall Bridge than that shown in the design 
of the London County Council’s engineer, while following 
the same constructional lines. The great defects of the 
L.C.C. engineer’s design are (1) the employment of an 
immense column on the face of the pier, which has no 
meaning and carries nothing but a lamp-standard ; (2) a 
sham arch-ring of strongly accentuated voussoirs, which 
are at the centre so shallow that if the bridge really 
depended on them it must sink at the crown; (3) the 
running of a large cornice, following the rake of the 
roadway, round the aforesaid columns in such a manner 
that the mouldings could not be “ mitred” except by a 
process of fudging; (4) the enormous projecting mould- 
ing on the lower piers, nearly three feet deep, out of 
scale with everything else, and forming traps for boats 
to catch their bows under. The idea in my design is, 
considering that the granite is only an ornamental 
facing to hide the concrete, to treat it as such and give 
it a flat and decorative appearance, and to reduce the 
cornice to small proportions so as to allow more apparent 
depth to the centre of the arch ; to treat the projection 
of the pier as what it is—a buttress, and not a column; 
to make all mouldings following the rake of the road 
stop against the piers, instead of the clumsy expedient 
of carrying them round the pier ina sloping line ; and to 
do away with the projecting basement moulding, and 
substitute something which is in scale with the rest and 
which does not project. The sculptured figures on the 
pier are merely put in to show that sculpture might 
suitably be introduced at that point. In the event of 
such an arrangement being carried out the sculpture 
should, of course, be designed so as to have some 
special symbolism, but that does not affect the general 
motif of this design. The heraldic escutcheons and 
wreaths in the spandrels of the arch are introduced to 
relieve the bareness of the large expanse of stonework 
at this point. H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM. 
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THE APPROVED DESIGN. 
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A SUGGESTED DESIGN BY H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM. 
THE NEW VAUXHALL BRIDGE. (see pace 281) 





PRACTICAL COLLABORATION IN 
THE ARTS.—As in Manufacture and 
Commerce, so in Art, the shrewd- 
ness of the North is quick to appre- 
ciate the fittest method to obtain 
the best result. 

Some time since we had occasion 
to remark the courage of the Glas- 
gow Corporation in departing from 
the prevailing indifference on the 
subject of architectural sculpture 
by appointing a master-sculptor 
(Mr. GEORGE FRAMPTON, A.R.A.) to 
collaborate with their architect and 
share with him the responsibility 
for the enrichment of the famous 
Art Galleries. A free hand was left 
them as to the artists they selected 
to assist, each executing his ap- 
pointed section of ornament or 
sculpture in the general scheme 
under his own name, and to his 
own glory or dishonour. The re- 
sult, as those who have seen the 
galleries know, fully justified the 
experiment,- and the example is 
being followed in many important 
works throughout the country. It 
is not too much to hope that de- 
corative sculpture, with such en- 
couragement, may, ere long, assume 
at home the important place it has 
long occupied on the Continent, to 
the greater beauty of our buildings 
and welfare of our sculptors. We 
have no lack of capable artists, who 
need but their opportunity in such 
work. Now it is Bradford which 
shows the way. Having decided 
to erect a memorial in the city to 
Queen Victoria, they have not been 
content to select a sculptor alone, 
but have appointed an architect to 
collaborate with him in the produc- 
tion of the monument. The Mayor 
and Committee have our warmest 
congratulations. Theirs is the 
logical counterpart of Glasgow’ s 
action, and should have equally im- 
portant results. 

We are not sure that we would 
not go a step further and counsel 
the appointment of a painter, as 
well as of an architect and sculptor, 
in the case of every public monu- 
ment, be it building, fountain, or 
what-not, We do not, of course, 
refer to what may be called studio 
work—the easel picture, pure sta- 
tuary, or their correlative in archi- 
tecture. But the finest work would 
be achieved by the collaboration of 
sympathetic workers in the creative 
branches of art, each aiding from 
his special standpoint of training, 
whether in colour, in form and scale, 
or in detail. By “collaboration” 
we emphatically do not mean that 
the architect is to concern himself 
only with the architecture, and the 
sculptor with the sculpture, of the 
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common work. This has been done in ‘some cases, to 
which we need not refer. The true ideal is that of 
joint design, the sculptor working out the general 
form and scale with the architect, and the both talking 
over and sketching out the statuary and decoration. 
Once the general lines are mutually agreed, occasional 
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consultation only is wanted, each giving his own indi- 
viduality to his own detail. Mr. Drury, A.R.A., and 
Mr. Joun W. Simpson, to whom the Bradford com- 
mission has been entrusted, are, we understand, working 
on these lines. The result of the experiment will be 
awaited with interest, 
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Three Memorials : 


T= memory of three great figures 
Ruskin— 


in the English art-world who have 

Leighton— passed away has been honoured fitly 

Kate Greenaway. and appropriately in each case. The 

memorial to JOHN RUSKIN, affixed to 
the wall in the Poets’ Corner in Westminster Abbey on the 
8th of February, and uncovered by Mrs. Arthur Severn 
in the presence of many friends of the great writer, con- 
sists of a large circular plaque and medallion in bronze, 
the last work executed by the late Onslow Ford, R.A. It 
is a beautiful piece of somewhat high relief, and although 
most of those who knew the Professor in his later life will 
regret that he is represented without his beard, they must 
respect the decision of the sculptor to show him as he was 
when he was writing his greatest books. The likeness 
does not perhaps afford the most striking resemblance, 
and the nose is much too thick; nevertheless, the head 
is very recognisable, and the work as a whole is a beau- 
tiful example of the sculptor’s art. The world is in- 
debted to the honorary secretary, Mr. E. T. Cook, for 
having secured the completion of the work in time for 
consecration on the anniversary of the great critic’s 
birth. 

The splendid monument to Lorp LEIGHTON, P.R.A., 
was unveiled in St. Paul’s Cathedral by Sir Edward 
Poynter, P.R.A., by command of H.M, the King, on 
the 19th of February. This noble work has too recently 
been placed before the readers of this Magazine for there 
to be need of reproduction on this occasion. We may, 
however, repeat that upon the altar-tomb rests a finely- 
shaped sarcophagus, whereon lies the figure of the late 
President, while the figures of Painting and Sculpture 
are seated at either end. The proportions of the monu- 
ment are admirable and harmonious. Dignity of con- 
ception, beauty of realisation, and nobility of sentiment 
characterise Mr. Brock’s achievement, and render it in 
many respects the finest of all his works. 

A more practical memorial is being raised to the 
honour of KATE GREENAWAY. A strong committee of 
the friends and admirers of the artist has been formed, 
with the intention of organising a great collection of 
small subscriptions among the children (and their elders) 
of Great Britain and of her Dependencies, as well as of 
America, who love the name and the work of Kate 
Greenaway. This collection will be devoted to the en- 
dowment of a cot in the Great Ormond Street Hospital 
(and if funds allow of other cots elsewhere, besides other 
objects of a like praiseworthy character), for it is felt 
that no other memorial will be so entirely and so touch- 
ingly in the spirit of the gentle lady who devoted all her 
life and her genius to the happiness and joyousness of 
childhood. Any donations which our readers may care 
to entrust to the Editor of this Magazine will be for- 
warded to the Hon. Treasurer. 


By the important schools of the Bir- 
mingham Jewellers’ and Silversmiths’ 
Association two addresses have been 
issued, one by Alderman Kenrick, the 
other by the Headmaster, Mr. Catterson-Smith. He 
says: “I do not believe in a ‘New Art’ any more than 
Ido in a ‘New Woman.’ There can be no such thing! 
How can there be? . Art is a very slow-growing 
plant, and is subject to diseases and freaks like other 
plants. A new art is a new freak, if not a disease. A 
new fashion there may be. I think the current fashion 
in art shows a vulgar want of restraint.” 

THE large collection, lately held at the 
Henry de Groux. Petit Gallery, in Paris, of works by the 

Belgian painter, HENRY DE GROUX, 
was almost complete, including 134 pictures and pastels, 
many of them being lent by Belgian and French collec- 
tors. De Groux here appears, to those who study 
his work, as an artist of extraordinary power, whose 
vivid imagination delights in the greatest and often 
most dramatic scenes of history. Such are ‘“ Bona- 
parte in Italy,” ‘“‘The Pont d’Arcole,” ‘‘ Napoleon, 
Emperor of the East,” ‘The Retreat from Russia,” ‘La 


Birmingham and 
the “ New Art.” 





THE RUSKIN MEMORIAL, WESTMINSTER 
By THe LATE E. Onstow Foro, R.A. 
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KING EDWARD Vil, 


A Stupy FoR THE “BRITISH EMPIRE MEDAL.” 
By FRANK Bowcner. 


Bérésina,” ‘‘ The Evening before Waterloo,” ‘‘ Napoleon 
at St. Helena,” “Julius Cesar at Pharsalus,”, “ Dante 
and Virgil,” “ Alexander Mourning Darius,” and ‘“ Nero 
Watching the Burning of Rome.” In all these works, 
especially in his great canvas of “Christ Insulted ”— 
which was seen in London a few years ago—de Groux 
reveals himself as a poet, as a visionary of rare indi- 
viduality. Not many artists of our time could create a 
work of so much invention, so much impressive power. 
Unfortunately, Henry de Groux’s technique is rarely on 
a level with his imagination. If, asa colourist, he is often 
brilliant, his drawing is of an affected naiveté, and lacks 
that firmness and ease without which no work can 
really be called a chef d’cuvre, whatever its qualities of 
composition and colour may be. 
THE exhibition of water-colours at Messrs, 
Exhibitions. Agnew’s Gallery deserves to be noted as an 
excellent summary of the history of the art 
from its first beginnings in this country to the present 
day. Among the drawings included in it which rank as 
specially important, a series of fine Turners, De Wints, 
Varleys, Boningtons, W. Hunts, and Copley Fieldings, 
David Cox’s “Crossing the Moors,” G. J. Pinwell’s 
‘Gilbert & Beckett’s Troth,” and T. Collier’s magnificent 
“Beeston Castle,” must be particularly mentioned. 
In the show of the Society of Women Artists some 
pictures by Miss E. B. Bland, Miss A. M. Shrimpton, 
Mrs. Hartrick, and Miss H. Thornycroft were worth 


attention; but generally the pictorial contributions 
were of -comparatively small interest. The best things 
were to be found in the rooms devoted to arts and 
crafts, where many pieces of clever craftsmanship were 
gathered together. 

The Spring exhibition of the Dudley Gallery Art 
Society was, on the whole, below the average. Some 
vigorous and largely-painted landscapes by Miss M. 
Bernard, and some passable drawings by Miss S. Drew, 
Mr. David Green, Mr. R. Wane, and Mr. Burleigh Bruhl, 
contrasted agreeably with the rest of the collection. 

Mr. W. L. WYLLIE'’s water-colours recently on view 
at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s gallery can be praised as good 
examples of nature study, delicately handled, and with 
many agreeable qualities of colour and atmospheric 
effect. Among them were several excellent renderings 
of rough seas. 

Mr. FULLEYLOVE’s drawings of the scenery of the 
Holy Land, collected in the galleries of the Fine Art 
Society, made a very acceptable exhibition. His work 
is always sincere and sound in accomplishment, and he 
has a distinct faculty for setting down his observations 
in a scholarly fashion. This collection may be counted 
as one of the best that he has shown for some years 
past. 

Mr. W. WESTLEY MANNING, a young artist who 
paints landscape and marine subjects with much indi- 
viduality, presented a small group of water-colours at 
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the Continental Gallery at the beginning of March. He 
has a quiet and refined sense of colour and a good deal 
of poetic feeling, and his work may be commended for 
its freshness of technical method. 

Mr. A. W. Ricu’s exhibition of water-colour draw- 
ings at the Egyptian Hall was notable both for its size 
and its high level of merit. It included nearly two 
hundred works, and showed throughout an excellent 
sense of artistic responsibility. The artist’s manner of 
painting is based intelligently upon the practice of the 
older English masters, and his productions are always 
distinguished by beauty of style. 

STUDENTS of mezzotint engraving found much to 
interest them in the collection of. engravings by Valen- 
tine Green which was recently arranged in Messrs- 
P. and D. Colnaghi’s gallery. Some fifty of his plates: 
many of them of unusual excellence, were brought 
together. 

THE thirty-first Liverpool Autumn Exhibition is one 
of average merit. The most prominent pictures are 
chiefly from recent London exhibitions. There are, 
however, some important canvases which, although not 
devoid of interest, are of an age which disqualifies them 
to represent the art of the twentieth century. As at 
Burlington House last year, a special display is made of 
M. BENJAMIN-CONSTANT’S grandiose picture of Queen 
Victoria enthroned. In one room a special feature is 
made of a few pictures invited from the Paris Salon, 
the choicest being M. JosEPH BAIL’s ‘‘Le Repas des 
Servantes.” Portraits are numerous, and local men 
show well, with such canvases as Mr. R. E. MorRI- 
son's “Dr. T. R. Glynn,” Mr. W. B. BoADLeE’s ‘Mrs. 
Alexander,” Mr. F. T. CopNnauu’s ‘Mr. John Moon,” 
and Mr. G. HAtt NEALE’s ‘“ Alderman Salvidge.” 
Notable among new pictures from local studios, of 
landscapes and marine subjects, are Mr. JOHN FINNIE’s 
‘* Firs,” Mr. ANDERSON HAGUE’s “‘ Among the Butter- 
Burs,” Mr. THomas Huson’s “The Mellow Year is 
Hastening to its Close,” and Mr. R. WANE’s “From 
Mona to Erin.” The water-colours, although scarcely 
equal to the collection of last year, include many admir- 
able drawings, among which the contributions of 
Liverpool aquarellists have considerable prominence. 


The Old Court Suburb. By Leigh Hunt. 

Reviews. Edited by Austin Dobson, and newly 

embellished by Herbert Railton, Claude 

Shepperson, and Edward Sullivan. (Freemantle & 
Co. 2Vols. £2 2s. net.) 


THESE daintily prepared volumes, with their valuable 
notes by Mr. Austin Dobson, will charm all lovers of 
old Kensington, and they reflect the greatest credit on 
the publishers. Their general effect is, however, some. 
what marred by the want of harmony in the work of 
the ‘‘embellishers,” as they call themselves. Mr. 
Railton sometimes errs on the side of over-prettiness, 
sicrificing truth to effect, whilst Mr. Sullivan goes to 
the other extreme, his rapid dashing style bordering 
sometimes on coarseness. Mr. Shepperson, however, 
hits the happy medium between them, and his sketches 
and subject pictures are all equally felicitous. Mr. 
Sullivan’s portraits, in spite of the excellent manner in 
which they are reproduced, are many of them far from 
satisfactory, presenting the appearance of hasty notes 
rather than of serious studies. Théy were most of them 
evidently suggested by old paintings or engravings, and 
it seems a pity that half-tone blocks from the originals 
were not substituted for them. The ‘Count D’Orsay” 
and the ‘‘Queen Anne” are perhaps the worst, the 
‘“‘Sir Philip Francis” the best, proving how effective the 
work might have been if done with greater delicacy. To 


set against this there are fine gems of art, clever pre- 
sentments of character, full of refined humour. This 
said, we may add that this new rendering of Leigh 
Hunt’s delightful book is a model of charming taste 
and excellent workmanship. 


The Human Figure in Motion: An Electro-Photographic 
Investigation of Consecutive Phases of Muscular 
Action. By Eadweard Muybridge. (Chapman & 
Hall. 1901. 20s. net.) 


Mr. Muybridge’s work is too well known and too 
highly appreciated to need a reintroduction to the 
reader. The combination of mechanical and photo- 
graphic ingenuity, of care in choosing and employing 
models to the best advantage, and the patient labour of 
producing this great and elaborate series of ‘‘ biographic’ 
photographs are such as to lay all figure-painters and 
sculptors under a debt of gratitude to the enterprising 
author. But with all the capabilities of his invention, 
the zodpraxiscope, the author would have been far from 
giving us this volume but for the encouragement and 
patronage of the University of Pennsylvania. The 
early series of ‘‘ Animals in Motion” had the dis- 
advantage of over-analysing movements and showing us 
not at all what we thought we saw, but what we might 
have seen had our eyes been photographic lenses and 
our heads cameras, instead of only heads and eyes. But 
here we have men, women, and children, nude, doing 
natural things—walking, running, dancing, climbing, 
wrestling, indulging in athletic games and the like—all 
movements being ‘“ biographed,” first in small series and 
then, in selected phases and stages, enlarged, so that the 
album is a collection of thousands of ‘‘ notes” invaluable 
to the student. It is not pretended that we have in 
these 270 plates (comprising thousands of figures and 
attitudes in logical sequence) any substitute for observa- 
tion or study, but that we have a very valuable adjunct 
to art study. At the same time, among these innumer- 
able figures there are not a few, single or groups, which 
are exquisite suggestions for picture or sculpture. 


A History of Modern Europe from the Fall of Con- 
stantinople. By 7. H. Dyer, LL.D. Third Edition. 
Revised and continued by Arthur Hassell, M.A. 
In 6 Vols. Vols. 1 to 4. (G. Bell & Sons. 1901. 
6s. each volume.) 


There is no history we would rather place in the 
hands of the student, none which we would more readily 
consult ourselves, than this admirable work. Dyer’s 
History had become a classic before the advance of 
modern knowledge relegated it, through no fault of its 
own, to the category into which so thorough and useful a 
work as Robertson’s had already relapsed. Revised as it 
now has been, it is a model of lucidity, so complete and 
thorough, without being overladen with details, as to 
lay the whole history of modern Europe open before the 
reader, not only with clearness, but with such interest- 
ing exposition, both of fact and of motive, that we 
have the attractiveness of Macaulay with the added 
virtue of accuracy, according to the present-day know- 
ledge. There is no book the history painter could more 
profitably consult in order to imbue himself with the 
spirit of the times, and few that would be more useful 
to the inquirer into the subject of historical pictures and 
historical portraits within the limits of date indicated by 
the title. 


Art Sales of the Year 1901. By J. Herbert Slater. (H. 
Virtue & Co. 1902. 30s. net.) 


The importance and thoroughness of this volume, 
accompahied as it is by the synchronous supplement of 
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the ‘“‘Connoisseur” and by the elaborate books and 
indexes issued on the Continent, prove how extremely 
commercial is the interest now being taken in art 
matters. It suggests—otherwise astute publishers would 
hardly undertake such elaborate compilations—that the 
old ‘‘collector” must be giving place to the amateur 
dealer: a horrible reflection and a depressing outlook. 
Unlike M. Soullié in Paris, Mr. Slater has confined his 
attention to pictures and prints, and yet has produced a 


-earefully compiled book of over 500 pages, dealing mainly 


with Christie’s and Sotheby’s. Such a book is valuable 
rather as an historic record than as an indication of 
values, for questions of condition cannot be settled in its 
pages. At the same time a cordial tribute must be paid 
to the highly intelligent ‘‘notes” which explain and 
describe most of the ‘‘lots,” and to the thoroughly good 
and useful index. A work undertaken with such care 
deserves all encouragement. 


Modelling: A Guide for Teachers and Students. By 
Ed. Lantéri. (Chapman & Hall. 1902. 15s.) 


This is positively the best work we know upon the 
art of modelling. It is written by the most admirable 
and best-equipped master in the kingdom, to whose 
ability and talent England owes many of the best of her 
younger sculptors. Mr. Lantéri is no rule-of-thumb 
teacher ; his lessons are first-hand, logically constructed 
and evolved, and give the student all the experience 
accumulated by the distinguished sculptor, whose 
superior genius for teaching has placed him so high in 
the esteem of the artists of the kingdom. Everything 


‘that teaching can give is given in this volume—the 


whole art of the sculptor (so far as principles can 
expound it) is set forth with a clearness there is no 


misunderstanding. From the cast we are led to the 
life, first in detail and then in the serious business of the 
sculptor, ‘ Modelling” is illustrated by a most valuable 
series of photographs of clay examples in various stages, 
from the first touch to the last, with every point 
explained and insisted on, probable faults pointed 
out, and merits to be aimed at carefully dwelt on. 
Not only is it possible, by means of this book, for an 
intelligent person to teach himself to model on sound 
principles of art, but, what is a more striking thing, it 
can make the ordinary public understand what sculp- 
ture is, what it means, when it is fine, and why it is 
usually the reverse. 


Dictionnaire des Ventes d’Art. By Dr. H. Mireur. 
Vol. I. (Paris, L. Soullié. 1901. 30 frs.) 


In this volume, the first of six, the compiler has aimed 
at great completeness. It includes, under the names 
of artists alphabetically arranged, the sales in chrono- 
logical order not of pictures only, but of drawings, 
prints, water-colours, miniatures, pastels, enamels, 
painted fans, and painted glass. This is not confined to 
Frenchmen only, but inclusive of all countries as far 
as available, and covering the periods of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. We have thus a sort of 
French ‘‘ Redford” and ‘‘ Roberts” rolled into one, plus 
foreign countries. The first volume is not a little re- 
markable, and if it is a true sample of the others, and 
if the authors are as accurate as they seem to be, the 
work will be absolutely indispensable to every collector, 
every dealer, and every student of the history and the 
movement of the arts. Opening this dictionary at 
random, we find no fewer than four big columns devoted 
to Bida; a little farther on thirty-seven given to de 





DANTE AND BEATRICE. 


By Henry 0 Groux. (See Pace 284) 
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Boissieu, the painter and engraver ; the list thus becom- 
ing a sort of commercial Bartsch. Fifty-five are given 
to Rosa Bonheur; and we have not cared to count how 
many to Boucher. There are strange misprints in the 
British section, but French compositors have never 
taken kindly to English spelling. The volume contains, 
with its supplement, the letters A and B. The work is 
published by M. Soullié, to whose admirable labours in 
this field we have already drawn attention, especially 
to his elaborate and exhaustive volumes on the sales 
of “Troyon” and “Millet.” In short, M. Soullié has 
done for the Continent what Mr. Redford did for 
England. 


The Poems of John Milton. Thin-paper Edition. (G. 
Newnes, Ltd., 1901. 3s. net.) 


In this astonishing little volume the famous Oxford 
thin-paper edition is boldly challenged ; it also contains 
all the poems; it is very little thicker, and it is less 
than half the price. As to the scholarship, we do not 
care to express an opinion, but we may say that in 
Messrs. Newnes’ edition the spelling is completely 
modernised, the punctuation adapted, and the lines 
not numbered—matters of little importance to the 
general reader, whatever they may be to the student, 


In Memoriam. By Tennyson. Illustrated by A. Garth 
Jones. (G. Newnes, Ltd. 1901. 3s.) 


The Pilgrim’s Progress. By Bunyan. Illustrated by EF. 

J. Sullivan. In 2 Vols. (G. Newnes, Ltd. 1901. 6s.) 

These are new volumes of ‘The Caxton Series,” 
produced with much taste. Mr. Garth Jones’ illustra- 
tions are excellent in their formality. His pen lines are 
full of charm, and often clean enough to suggest the 
incisiveness of a line engraving. The designs are pleas- 
ing, even though they do not breathe the purely 
English odour of Tennyson. The frontispiece, ‘ Let 
Love Clasp Grief,” is too close a suggestion of Mr. 
Watts’s “‘ Love and Death,” but the design is beautifully 
composed. 

Mr. Sullivan’s handling of Bunyan is usually in the 
spirit of the author, except when the ‘Heavenly Host” 
suggests nothing so much as a close view of a rather 
comic “brass” orchestra. But the pen work is very 
ntelligent and free, and the plates generally full of 
invention and feeling. 


Progressive Design for Students. By James Ward. 
(London: Chapman & Hall. 1901. 5s. net.) 

Written by one who has had long experience of art- 
teaching, this volume contains material of an eminently 
practical character for the guidance of both art-teachers 
and students, It is illustrated with over forty plates, 
which make Mr. Ward’s theories of art-teaching, as set 
forth in the text, simple and easy of application. 
Altogether, the book is extremely good, and one that we 
can warmly recommend. 


We have also received ‘‘ Fifty Years at East Brent: 
Letters of Archdeacon Denison, 1845—1896.” Edited by 
his niece, LouisA EVELYN DENISON. (J. Murray, 1902. 
12s.) We need here only comment or the artistic pro- 
duction of this most sympathetic book—a revelation of 
a noble character. The illustrations consist chiefly of 
views in pen-drawing, in the manner of Herbert Railton; 
and the paper is a delight. Are the days of pleasant 
printing paper really coming back ? 

THE following have been elected members 
Miscellanea. of the Society of Oil Painters: — Miss 

ELEANOR FORTESCUE-BRICKDALE, Messrs. 
TERRICK WILLIAMS, T. MILLIE Dow, TALBOT HUGHEs, 
and A. F. W. HAYWARD. 


THE MAGAZINE OF 


ART. 


THE illustrations to the articles on Goya in our 
January and February numbers were from photographs 
by Messrs. Romo & Fussel, of Madrid. 

THE Royal Scottish Academy met on February 12th, 
and appointed four Academicians to fill vacancies. 
Three painting members were chosen, viz., Mr. Thomas 
Scott, Mr. George Henry, Glasgow, and Mr. R. B. Nisbet. 
Messrs. Scott and Nisbet are water-colourists. The 
voting stood :—Scott 24, Henry 21, and Nisbet 20. The 
runners-up were Messrs. A. D. Reid 20, and A. K. 
Brown, Glasgow, 16. An architect member was also 
elected, viz., Mr. G. Washington Browne, who got 23 votes 
against 12 cast for Mr, John James Burnet, Glasgow. 
THE death has occurred of Herr SCHOL- 
DERER, the German portraitist and painter 
of still life; of PAUL GROLLIER, French 
painter and illustrator, better known under his pseu- 
donym of Marcel Chatelaine; of Mr. W. J. LUKER, the 
water-colour painter who was burned to death in his 
studio in New Inn; and of Mr. ANDREW MACCALLUy, 
landscape painter, who was born in Nottingham, and 
after studying in Paris and Italy was for some time 
Director of the Manchester School of Art. 

Herr EMILE HUNTEN, the German military painter, 
whose death at Dusseldorf at the age of 65 years is 
announced, was born in Paris, and studied art under 
Flandrin-Wappers at Antwerp, and Lessing at Dussel- 
dorf. He is represented in the Berlin Gallery by his 
painting, ‘‘The Assault on the Redoubts at Duppel.” 

We have to record the death of the celebrated French 
painter of military scenes, M. PAUL GROLLERON, at the 
age of 53. He studied under Bonnat, and from 1875 was 
a regular contributor to the Salon of those pictures of 
incidents of the war of 1870 which so delight his country- 
men. One of his most celebrated works was the 
““Sarjeant Tanviray,” exhibited in 1894, which was 
awarded a second medal. 

M. MARCELLIN DESBOUTIN, painter and engraver, 
has recently died at Nice at the age of 78 years. He 
was born at Cérilly in 1823, and became a pupil of 
Couture. He became known as a portraitist, and his 
work attracted attention at the Salon. Amongst the 
best known of the portraits he exhibited are those of 
Leclére the painter (1876), Dailly the actor, in the 
role of-‘*Mes Bottes” (1878); the Hyacinthe Loison 
family (1880); and his own, which was acquired for the 
Luxembourg. He etched, too, a large number of 
portraits of celebrities, among them those of Zola, 
Rochefort, Edmond de Goncourt, Monet, and Puvis 
de Chavannes. He obtained honourable mention in 
1883, a bronze medal at the Universal Exhibition 
of 1900. He was made a Knight of the Legion of 
Honour in 1895. 

Mr. ALBERT BIERSTADT, the well-known American 
landscape painter, whe has died at the age of 72, was 
born at Solingen, near Dusseldorf, in 1830, and :was 
taken to America by his parents when about twelve 
months old. In 1853 he went to Dusseldorf to study 
painting at the Academy of Arts in that city. His 
pictures of wild mountain scenery attracted attention 
immediately on his return to America. In 1858 he 
accompanied the expedition sent to explore the South 
Pass of the Rocky Mountains, and a great opportunity 
was afforded him of painting his favourite subjects, 
an opportunity of which he took full advantage, the 
results of his journey bringing him into public promi- 
nence. The United States Government commissioned 
him in 1867 to paint a representation of the discovery of 
the Hudson River, the work being placed in the Capitol 
at Washington. He was a member of the National 
Academy, and a Knight of the Legion of Honour. 


Obituary. 

















ROSAMOND, 


The queen this thread did gette 
And went where Ladye Rosamonde 
Was I:ke an angell sette 

By i.L.GLOAG 























. joined the Slade instead. 
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ISOBEL LILIAN GLOAG AND HER WORK. 


By JAM 


\ ISS I. L. GLOAG was born in London of 
L Scottish parents hailing from Perthshire, 
the most picturesque county in the 
land of mountain and flood. She 
was the first of her family to adopt 
an artistic career, and that only 
after she had left school. Not being 
born with a pencil in her hand 
she never defaced the nursery walls 
with childish caricatures of her 
father, mother, or the cat, nor tried 
to colour prints in the illustrated 
papers. 

At school, the conscientious 
efforts of her companions, the elab- 
orately shaded cubes, the carefully 
stippled fruit and flower pieces, the 
rugged antique heads and figures, 
failed to awaken her to the fact 
that she was an artist. 

It was only later, while looking 
round the various professions open 
to women, that she decided that 
art was more to her liking than any 
other thing. Having heard a great 
deal of the Royal Academy Schools 
and the advantages they offered to 
students, she determined to try if 
it were possible for her to obtain 
admission. With that intention she 
enrolled herself at the St. John’s 
Wood Art School, but finding that 
she was not in sympathy with the 
academic system of training she 
resolved to give up the idea of 
entering Burlington House, and 
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She made rapid progress at the 
Gower Street institution, but at the 
end of a year illness forced her to 
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whose work and_ method she was in sympathy. 
Raphaél Collin was, to her mind, the painter 
selected to guide her. Under him 
she studied assiduously, quickly 
gaining a mastery of technique, 
and gradually developing her fine 
colour-sense. The freedom of Pari- 
sian studio life, the enthusiasm of 
the students from all quarters of 
the globe, and the frank exchange 
of ideas, deeply impressed Miss 
Gloag, who declares that she re- 
ceived more good from her fellow- 
workers than from anything M. 
Collin ever said or suggested. Twice 
a week he came round the class, 
his common remarks being such 
as, “That wants more _ yellow,” 
“ Brighten that up a bit,” or “ That's 
very good.” Miss Gloag’s experi- 
ence in this respect is similar 
enough to that of most art stu- 
dents, no matter under whom they 
may have studied. 

Returning to London, she took 
a studio at Notting Hill, and ere 
long she had the pleasure of being 
accepted at the Royal Academy, to 
whose walls she has since contri- 
buted many notable canvases. 

Her drawing is accomplished, 
but it is as a colourist that Miss 
Gloag has made her name, and the 
themes she has chosen, old-time 
legend and romance, have afforded 
her splendid opportunity for dis- 
playing her talent. Purple and 
searlet, green and gold, blue and 
pink, are the keynotes of her pa- 
lette; and from these she evolves 
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give up regular study, and she PORTION OF A DESIGN subtle tones, tender shades, and 


attended the studio belonging to 
Mr. Ridley. From there she went ees 
straight into the life-class at South 

Kensington. Then a longing to go to Paris came 
on her. To think is with Miss Gloag to act, and 
she packed her paint-box and went to what is 
still the art Mecca of the world. Julian’s 
Academy had been recommended to her, but, 
believing that the teaching there would be pretty 
much like that she had undergone in London, 
she resolved to enter the atelier of a master with 

424 


FOR A WINDOW. 


beautiful harmonies. Nor is her 

aoa work lacking in strength and vig- 

our. Witness “The Magic Mantle,” 

which created a distinct impression when ex- 

hibited at the Royal Academy. How well it 
illustrates the lines of the old ballad :— 


When she had taken the mantle, 

She stoode as shee had beene madd; 
It was from the top to the toe 

As sheeres had itt shread. 
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THE MIRACLE OF THE ROSES. 


By Isoser L. GLoac 


The expression on the face of the erring 
woman is more of anger than of shame. Finely 
rendered, too, is the chagrin of the king, the 
emotion of the crowd, some with jeers on their 
lips and jubilations in their eyes, others with pity 
in their hearts for the plight of the unfortunate 
wife. Miss Gloag says that women have little 
sense of composition, and there is some truth in 
the remark; but in her case it does not apply. 
The “Magic Mantle” is splendidly composed. 
The naked woman flying in her robe of gorgeous 
shreds is in the right place, and the dark figure 
of the king binds together the two sides of the 
picture. The colour, likewise, is of high quality ; 
rich, decorative, and full of harmony. On the 
whole it is a notable canvas. 

* Rosamond,” which forms the frontispiece, 


is a picture of great beauty and refinement. 
The lovely heroine of the story, to beguile the 
time of her lover’s absence, sits, “like an angell,” 
sewing a picture of the Virgin and Child. Sud- 
denly a sound disturbs her, and looking round 
she sees the dark shadow of the incensed queen, 
poison-cup in hand, like a sign of doom, moving 
towards her over the sunlit sward. Fear rises 
in her heart and looks out of her wide open blue 
eyes; her red lips are parted yet speechless. She 
knows her fate is sealed, that the injured wife 
will have no mercy, and one feels sorry for the 
poor girl who loved not wisely. The treatment 
of the subject is admirable. The subtle model- 
ling of the face and shoulders, with their sweet 
colour, the fine quality of the purple gown, 





RAPUNZEL. 


By Isoset L. GLoaa 




















ISOBEL 


emphasised by the gold and grey checked cloak 
hanging on the tree, the beauty of the blue and 
yellow of the crewel work, the pattern of the 
leaves and of the sun-flecked grass, are extremely 
pleasing to the eyes, while the tender and tragic 
atmosphere permeating the picture impresses on 
the imagination a feeling of old romance. 


‘Four corners to my bed, four angels round my head, 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Bless the bed that I lie on,” 


is a rhyme familiar to every child in Britain, and 
assuredly it has never been more fascinatingly 
illustrated than in Miss Gloag’s picture. The 
sweet little cherub lying on the quaint bed is a 
vision of innocence and peace; the rapt happy 
faces of the angels have an indescribable charm, 
and one knows that the mother sitting at the 
window sewing in the soft evening light is think- 
ing of her darling in the little crib. This is the 
kind of subject a woman can do better than any 
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man. It appeals to the deep maternal tender- 
ness of her finer nature. Tecbnically the picture 
is excellent in arrangement and true in tone and 
colour. “Rapunzel” and the “Miracle of the 
Roses,” if less important in theme and less dis- 
tinguished in treatment, have many commendable 
points. The flesh-painting in the first-named 
work is particularly fine. 

Miss Gloag has also essayed portraiture with 
considerable success, and to show her versatility 
she has made several admirable posters. Some 
years back the proprietors of well-known pas- 
tilles offered prizes for pictorial advertisements 
of their wares. Some of the best British artists 
were induced to compete, and Miss Gloag won 
the first prize, amounting to fifty pounds, 
although she had never before tried poster- 
making. Since then she has done a number of 
capital affiches, which have been much admired ; 
one, a charming girl seated at a _ spinning- 
wheel, is extremely effective in design and 
colour, while another, “ Old King Cole,” is full 





THE MAGIC MANTLE. 


By isoser L. Gioaa 
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of humour, and would make a striking street 
decoration. 

Lately, Miss Gloag has been drawing cartoons 
for stained-glass windows, a class of work emin- 
ently suited to her decorative style. The cartoon 
reproduced is for a church window in Dorset- 
shire. The subject is three incidents of the 
Resurrection, and she has treated it with great 
dignity and grace. The faces of Christ and 
the disciples are finely characterised, and well- 
proportioned shafting carries the eye to the 
upper part of the window and tracery. She 
has many other commissions for similar work, 
but they are not allowed to interfere with her 
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picture painting. She has recently finished a 
large canvas showing a group of old women in 
the picturesque walk of an almshouse. Ghosts 
of men and children mingle with them, and 
the title of the picture is “The Quick and 
the Dead.” 

Unfortunately, Miss Gloag’s work has been 
much: interrupted by her life having been one 
long struggle against ill-health. For months at 
a time she is forced to lay aside paint and 
brushes, and even at her best she can work 
only in very short spells. Despite her suffering, 
however, she is cheery in spirit, clear and active 
in mind, and full of enthusiasm for her work. 





A DESIGN FOR A POSTER. 


By isoset L. GLoaa. 

















“FOUR CORNERS TO MY BED, 

FOUR ANGELS ROUND MY HEAD, 
MATTHEW, MARK, LUKE, AND JOHN, 
BLESS THE BED THAT | LIE ON.” 


By IsoBet L. GLOAG. 











THE SPIRIT OF COMMUNICATION. 


A PANEL FROM THE FRIEZE IN THE P. & O. COMPANY'S PAVILION 
AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 1900. 


By F. Lynn JENKINS 


F. LYNN JENKINS: HIS DECORATIVE SCULPTURE, 
HIS METHODS. 


By M. H. SPIELMANN 


T has not infrequently occurred that an 
accident has led to the practice of the 
arts a man who might otherwise have been 
turned into a different path of life. Such a 
chance occurrence brought Mr. Lynn Jenkins 
face to face, as it were, with an only half- 
suspected desire, which was soon to become a 
passion. That happening was the sight, in the 
volume of THE MAGAZINE OF ART for 1890, of 
an engraving of the little statuette of Joan of 
Are which Bastien Lepage had modelled out of 
common brick clay as he lay exhausted and pant- 
ing upon his deathbed. Fired by the influence 
of this inspired little figure, Mr. Jenkins deter- 
mined to work at sculpture, not so much in its 
more severe and classic form, but for the sake of 
that decorative quality and imaginativeness of 
design which render it specially appropriate to 
the embellishment of buildings within and with- 
out, as well as of objects of frequent use. 

He was one of Mr. Frith’s pupils at Lam- 
beth; then he became a student in the Royal 
Academy Schools. In due course, jointly with 
Mr. Gerald Moira, he began to develop the art of 
what we might have called modelled painting, 
or painted modelling, were it not that the relief 
is so carefully treated. Not that all that he has 
done has been executed in conjunction with 
Mr. Moira. His works, executed independently, 


include the two groups for St. Matthew's Church, 
Cockington, one of them the touching “Sancta 
Maria, Virginum Patrona,” here reproduced. 
Then there were the large sculptured reliefs on 
the exterior of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company’s pavilion in the Paris Exhibition of 
1900, of which two, “The Spirit of Communica- 
tion” and “Engineering,” are also shown, for 
which a silver medal was awarded. It should 
not escape notice with what ability Mr. Jenkins, 
without sacrificing his forms or his planes, has 
kept the flat surface of the stone always assert- 
ing itself—as should invariably be done in the 
genuine relief, which does not aim at sacrificing 
plane to a perspective treatment. Next come 
the sculptured figures for the Rotherhithe Town 
Hall, and the frieze of bronze, ivory, and mother- 
of-pearl, eighty feet long, for the vestibule at 
Lloyd’s Register of Shipping in Fenchurch Street, 
as well as a number of busts. In collaboration 
with Mr. Moira, Mr. Jenkins has produced some 
of the best modelled and coloured relief work 
of its kind seen at the present day. Besides 
some already mentioned, there is that for the 
Trocadero and Throgmorton Restaurants, for the 
Passmore Edwards Free Library, Shoreditch, for 
the Salle Bechstein, the Hétel Métropole at 
Folkestone, and for many other buildings and 
similar purposes. 
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SANCTA MARIA, VIRGINUM PATRONA, 


GROUP IN GREEN MARBLE FOR THE BAPTISTERY 
OF St. MATTHEW'S CHURCH, COCKINGTON, DEVON, 


By F. LYNN JENKINS. 


There are few who understand so well as 
these two young artists, Jenkins and Moira, the 
capabilities of their method, so that their work 
is practically “right.” It is undoubtedly of a 
higher order than anything else we have in this 
direction. In its freedom it has something of a 
rich, half-accidental, half-planned composition of 
Sir John Gilbert, yet it contains much of the 
formality of line, treatment, and colour, which 
we require of purely decorative work. Through 
these variations it goes far towards the rich 
embellishment of the architect’s work, particu- 
larly for internal decoration when coloured 
panels are required. It is well designed, and 
generally well modelled, quaint and refined in 
style, even though it necessarily suggests the 
decorative picture rather than sculpture. It is 
rich in colour, simple in line, and good in treat- 
ment—that is to say, it has not the usual 
treatment of the drawing, with a line round it 
and the background scratched away, as we see 
in similar productions by other hands, but the 
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thing complete in itself on a well-considered 
plan. 

In the frieze for Lloyd's Register, to 
which I shall return, the colour is charmingly 
apportioned, with its various materials and its 
pretty patinas. In this the artist has not 
aimed at repose, as would be required in pure 
sculpture, but has sought for variety and har- 
mony of curved line, so that he may secure a 
continuous decoration and harmonious pattern 
all round the hall with curling lines that ever 
insist upon the form and movement of waves 
and clouds and bellying sails, while here and 
there a dignified and highly decorative little 
figure of bronze and ivory mark, as it were, 
points of rest, with singular beauty and origin- 
ality. The preliminary drawing for a lunette 
over the doorway to the Council Chamber in this 
building gives an excellent idea of the mental 
attitude of the artist towards this kind of work. 

For Mr. Jenkins it seems to have been a 
mission, young as he is, to raise the standard 
of applied decoration on public buildings, not 
merely municipal and ecclesiastical, but also 
domestic. A detailed glance at his career is 
alike interesting and instructive. 





ST. GEORGIUS, PUERORUM PRASES. 


GROUP IN MARBLE AT Sr. MATTHEW'S CHURCH 
COCKINGTON, DEVON 


By F. LYNN JENKING 
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LUNETTE OVER THE DOORWAY TO THE COUNCIL CHAMBER, 
LLOYD'S REGISTRY OF SHIPPING, FENCHURCH STREET, EC. 


(FROM THE WORKING CARTOON.) 


By F. LYNN JENKINS. 


His first idea was the decoration of a large 
space in coloured relief. After much trouble he 
succeeded in persuading the firm of Messrs. Lyons 
& Co. to entrust him with the frieze at the 
Trocadero. It was this that brought about the 
collaboration of Mr. Moira with himself. The 
result was accepted as highly successful; but the 
most surprising part of it was that they were at 
once imitated widely ; and since then, in numerous 
restaurants, hotels, and similar places of public 
resort, the idea—his idea—has been copied and 
worked in friezes illustrating legends and so 
forth, not always with much sense of appro- 
priateness to the building they are to decorate. 
That is not to, say that they were always 
carried out in coloured plaster; but the idea 
remained the same, and the gratified artist could 
recognise by this practical flattery that some 
headway had been made. Since then the two 
friends have jointly made decorations in coloured 
plaster for the chief works already enumerated, 
and for many other smaller houses elsewhere. 
His next idea was to push forward a similar 
style of outdoor decoration, something that 
should be permanent in colour and material, 
easily washed and impervious to the destructive 
atmosphere of London. Up to the present, how- 
ever, he has not had an opportunity of testing 
publicly what, after careful experiment, he 
declares himself ready to do. _ 

Coloured plaster, of course, cannot be con- 
sidered a really permanent material, even for 
indoor use; and it is only when Mr. Colleutt 


showed him the space for the frieze at Lloyd’s 
that he perceived that here was an almost unique 
chance of making a permanent effect in metals, 
ivory, and mother-of-pearl. It was a very 
difficult and interesting study, to be obtained 
only by experiment, to discover how to get pure 
patina out of the metal in various colours, and 
how to stop at the right moment the action of 
the acids employed. Still, he claims to have 
succeeded, and so has gone yet another and 
greater step forward—another step in the long 
path that lies open to every intelligent and 
imaginative decorative artist. There is plenty 
of scope still for the pioneers in decorative 
sculpture on a_ ground, relatively speaking, 
untouched. 

There were several important points to be 
considered in designing the frieze for the Vesti- 
bule. In the first place, the provision of a 
scheme which, while being harmonious with the 
quiet simple tones of the Devonshire marbles 
above and beneath it, should at the same time 
be sufficiently bizarre and brilliant to enhance 
the simplicity and strike at once the keynote 
of enrichment. Bronze reliefs seemed to be 
deficient in the former quality, however possible 
it might have been by skilful treatment of 
modelled surfaces to obtain a certain effect of 
sparkle by means of hard metallic highlights. 
It was therefore necessary to seek for some 
combination of materials which should break 
up this monotony and add lustre and variety 
of colour. 














PORTIONS OF THE FRIEZE IN METAL, IVORY AND MOTHER-OF-PEARL 


AT LLOYD'S REGISTRY OF SHIPPING 


By F. LYNN JENKINS. 
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A DESIGN FOR THE QUEEN VICTORIA 
MEMORIAL AT LIVERPOOL. 


By F. Lynn Jenkins. DRAWN BY HEDLEY FITTON, 


The artist has been good enough to send me 
an explanation of his methods. 


MATERIALS. 


“ As the range of permanent materials possess- 
ing such qualities is by no means wide,” he says, 
“TI selected, as additions, ivory and mother- 
of-pearl, trusting to heighten the effect by 
oceasional use of turquoises, pearls, and similar 
stones. An important technical difficulty was 
next considered. 

“ Anyone who has modelled for bronze will 
know that there is a considerable shrinkage in 
the casting of the metal, the finished bronze 
being appreciably smaller than the mould from 
which it is a cast. Under ordinary circumstances 
this shrinkage is of little consequence, but where 
metal is required to fit accurately and uniformly 
between two edges of hard marble, as in the 
present instance, and that in long continuous 
lengths of not less than nine feet, this shrinkage 
became a difficult matter to obviate or to calcu- 
late for. After careful consideration I concluded 
that to use bronze would be to court infinite 


trouble and anxiety. There was also another 
objection to the employment of that metal for 
such work: it could not be cast sufficiently thin. 
I therefore decided to steer clear of all these 
difficulties by having electrotyped copper as the 
foundation of the general scheme. I know that, 
except in isolated instances, there has been a 
general disinclination by sculptors to use this 
means of reproducing their modelling. I have, 
however, no hesitation in asserting, from ex- 
perience gained in executing this frieze, that 
there is no quality of surface which cannot be 
equally well obtained by electrotyping as by 
casting in bronze for sculpture which is not to 
be placed in the open air. 
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ELECTROTYPING FOR SCULPTORS. 
“On the contrary, there are many advantages 
in favour of electrotyping as a means of repro- 
duction: one can be certain that the model will 
be absolutely repeated in the metal even to 
such minute detail as the impression of a 
thumbmark; the thickness of the work can be 
regulated to any degree; and, undoubtedly for 
delicate detail, the result is infinitely more 
faithful and satisfactory than the seam-covered 
bronze procured by the more capricious and 
fluky method of casting from sand moulds, or 
even by the cire perdue process. Electrotyped 
copper also lends itself readily to patina of 
great variety of colour. With that I will deal 
later. 


JOINTING AND FITTING. 
“The small figure panels or 


shields have been arranged to \ 


hide all the joints. There are 
sixteen of these shield back- 
grounds, each separate from 
the figures which fit on to 
them, held firm by screw bolts 
from behind. When one of 
these backgrounds had been 
modelled and the pattern had 
been successfully electrotyped, 
the whole of the figures were 
modelled on this pattern and 
cast in several pieces from it. 
For instance, there would be 
a plaster cast of the draped 
parts of a figure, separate 
pieces of the head, arms, and 
head-dress, all made to fit 
with invisible points so as to 
form the complete figure. The 
parts ready for reproduction 
in metal would be handed to 























the electrotyper, and those for ivory to an 
ivory pointer, to reproduce them in ivory, close- 
pointed all over and ready to be fitted into 
the metal, the carving being finished by myself 
from this stage. 

“T may note here that in giving plaster pat- 
terns to the electrotypers it is necessary to allow 
about an inch all round the edges, as the metal 
is apt to be weak and ragged at the borders 
when it is taken from the gutta-percha mould. 
This superfluous metal. is easily removed after- 
wards, leaving the design true and intact. It 
may be partly due to this fact not being suf- 
ficiently recognised and allowed for, that many 
sculptors have been dissatisfied with and dis- 
couraged from using electro- 
typing. Each shield or ship- 
panel being typed, the sky 
behind the clouds, portions of 
the waves, and other parts to 
be filled with mother-of-pearl 
are cut away, and silver and 
gold thickly electro - plated 
where required, the gold being 
plated thinly over silver in 
order to produce a finer quality 
of colour. 

“The mother-of-pearl and 
green iridescent shell used in 
the waves (mounted on white 
opal, glass, or slate, according 
to the colour desired) is affixed 
to the metal from behind. This, 
in my opinion, is preferable to 
the usual method of inlaying 
the shell or similar material 
in a prepared cavity from the 
front, as in the latter case 
there is no real provision to 
guard against time or against 
mischievous fingers removing 
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SKETCH FOR A PROCESSIONAL CROSS. 


By Fo Lynn Jenkins. 


it from its position. 
adopt throughout the principle of 
fixing every piece, whether ivory, 
metal, shell, or jewel, from be- 
hind, and thus render it perma- 
nently secure. 

PATINA. 

“As each metal panel, bright 
from the electro bath, arrived in 
the studio it was treated with 
long and intricate processes to 
obtain the various coloured pa- 
tinas—the general golden brown 
colour of the modelled borders, 
the black hulls of the ships, and 
the purples, yellows, greys, greens, 
and blues of the draperies, sails, 
waves, and other parts. To de- 
scribe exactly how these colours 
are obtained without applying 
any pigments whatever is not 
my intention now. Suffice it to 
say that sulphuric, acetic, and 
hydrochloric acids, sal-ammoniac 


I have found it best to 
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and strong ammonia, were all that I found 
necessary. It is only by long and patient experi- 
menting that certain colours can be produced, 
and too often, unless extreme care is taken, the 
desired effect, even once obtained, cannot ap- 
parently be repeated, so subtle is the combined 
action of the various acids and so astonishing 
the results. It is a delightful study for anyone 
who does not mind bearing the marks of it on 
his fingers for a few weeks afterwards. 

“T may say that I found some effects only 
obtainable by brushing- over the metal quickly 
with an acid and then placing the work under 
a jet of cold water. Thoroughly washing with 
running water in nearly every case stops any 
further action of the corrosive acid. It must be 
remembered that true patina is in itself a fixed 
surface which cannot be brushed off, for there 
are many beautiful colours easily obtainable by 
the action of strong acids which, as far as | 
know, cannot be permanently fixed. I have 
found it useless to employ very strong acids 
except for the occasional purpose of cleaning 
certain parts, and even for that, ordinary potash 
applied hot is better, as it can be washed off, 
leaving the surface of the metal clean and free 
from grease--a very important point to re- 
member when starting. As a rule, I have 
noticed that the colours which are permanent 
have, when quite dry, a dull glossy surface, 
which can be improved when the whole scheme 
is complete by applying on a soft rag (which is 
preferable to a brush) a very small quantity 
of white wax dissolved in turpentine. At least 
two or three days should be allowed to let 
the wax set hard, after which the surface 
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A PANEL FROM THE FRIEZE IN THE P. & O. COMPANY'S 
PAVILION AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 1900. 
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should be lightly rubbed until it has a high 
polish. This does not interfere with the dull 
patina in the crevices of the modelling, provided 
care be taken not to rub too heavily. When 
the surface of the metal is considered to be 
sufficiently glossy and metallic, a light applica- 
tion of crushed walnut-juice will retain per- 
manently whatever degree of polish is required 
and act as a resistant to the action of dust.” 
There is no need to add anything to this 
elaborate statement, so clearly and so generously 
made by the artist for the benefit of his brother 
sculptors. His work may be examined by the 
curious and the interested in such matters; and 
the result will be not only agreeable in itself, 
but extremely suggestive in the case of anyone 
gifted with an intelligent sense of decoration. 
The model for a statue of Queen Victoria is 
one of the latest of Mr. Lynn Jenkins’ designs. 
The large sketch shows the model as sent by 
him in response to the invitation issued by the 
City of Liverpool. The beautiful drawing by 
Mr. Hedley Fitton, on page 298, sets forth how 
it would have looked had Mr. Jenkins been 
adjudged the successful candidate in the com- 
petition. The plans, elevation, and section give 
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[* individuality of 
method and 
originality of idea 
are qualities which 
entitle an artist to 
consideration, Mr. 
Nico Jungmann may 
legitimately claim 
respectful attention. 
In everything he 
has done up to the 
present time there 
has been evident not 
only the charm of a 
peculiarly personal 
conviction about the 
functions of picto- 
rial art, but as well 
a technical intention 
which is fresh and intelligent. Young as the 
artist is—not yet thirty—he has passed the 
tentative and uncertain stage by which the be- 
ginning of almost every career is marked, and he 
has come to a clear decision about the manner 
of expression best suited to his particular 
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all the detailed information as to construction 
the reader could want. 

Pretty and suggestive symbolism distinguishes 
the work throughout, from the panel which sur- 
mounts the globe, from the lions’ heads and ships’ 
prows, to the charming little amorini, typifying 
“ Peace,” “ War,” “Commerce,” “ Invention,” that 
support the crown and adorn it with palm branches 
and other emblems, and to the seated figures per- 
sonifying “Liberty,” “Education,” “ Industry,” 
“Fortitude,” “Maternity,” “Sympathy,” “Plenty,” 
“ Watchfulness,” around the well-formed base. A 
point of weakness is the columns, which from 
certain points of view obscure, though they do 
not really mask, the standing figure of the 
Queen. But the highly decorative aspect of 
the whole will be admitted, with its evidence 
of serious application and refined thought and 
taste. 

Mr. Lynn Jenkins has started out on his 
career with every promise of achieving a very 
considerable place in Art. He has originality, the 
power of initiation, a graceful fancy, genuine 
feeling, a sense of poetry, and an appreciation of 
form. He is, therefore, well equipped, and his 
development is only a matter of time. 
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BALDRY. 


capacities. As a consequence he can be judged 
from a standpoint not often applicable to men 
of his age—as a more or less matured worker, 
not merely as a promising novice who is destined 
to do great things in a few years’ time. 

The nature of Mr. Jungmann’s training prob- 
ably had much to do with his early development. 
Born at Amsterdam of Dutch parents, he was not 
brought under any art influences during bis child- 
hood, and had in his home life no special associa- 
tions which were likely to direct his inclinations 
towards the career he has since chosen. But that 
his tastes were manifested before he was well out 
of the nursery may be judged from the fact that 
he was allowed, when he was only twelve years 
old, to enter upon an apprenticeship to a decora- 
tive painter, who was employed extensively in 
adorning churches and domestic interiors with 
mural paintings and other kinds of ornamenta- 
tion. With this master he remained for nearly 
five years, gaining during this period much 
useful experience of technical processes and 
learning many professional details which he has 
since turned usefully to account. 

When his apprenticeship ended he became for 
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CASTELLO FISHING EOATS. 


By Nico JUNGMANN. 
By Permission OF Messrs. D L AND OD 





four years a student in the Academy of Plastic 
Art; and then, after competing successfully for 
a commission offered for a fresco painting by the 
Society “ Arti et Amicitiae,” he came to England 
for a while to make sketches of London life. On 
his return to Holland in 1896 he chose Volendam 
as his headquarters and devoted himself to ex- 
haustive study of the varied and picturesque 
material which is to be found in that favourite 
resort of painters of all nations. Recently, how- 
ever, he has taken up his abode again in London, 
and as his home is now amongst us he must be 
reckoned as one of ourselves. 

It may be taken as practically a certainty 
that he owes the fundamental characteristics of 
his style to the training which he received during 
the most receptive period of his boyhood. The 
decorative work which he watched in progress 
and helped to produce for four or five years has 
left its mark upon his methods and has, per- 
manently as it seems, affected his whole attitude 
towards the practice of‘art. A picture painter in 
the ordinary sense he is not; he must rather be 
considered as a designer who has found how to 
combine close and serious regard for Nature with 
a definite reserve of technical manner. He is at 








the same time a realist and an idealist, a painter 
who deals with facts, but presents them in such a 
way that they fall obviously and naturally into 
their right places in a preconceived scheme of 
accomplishment. There is no hesitation in his 
work; -he seems always to know what it is he 
ought to do and how far he can go without 
contradicting himself. 

A kind of parallelism exists between his 
productions and those of the Japanese. With- 
out any attempt to imitate the artists of the 
East, Mr. Jungmann has developed much of their 
skill in selecting salient details which, when 
arranged in a properly devised pattern, will give 
a subtle decorative result; and he has, too, their 
instinct for the suppression of everything that is 
unnecessary for the effective working out of the 
design. Full of minute actuality as are many of 
his drawings and pictures, there is rarely to be 
seen in them anything superfluous. 

Possibly there is in his manner something that 
comes to him by inheritance from generations of 
Dutch ancestors. The love of big effects and 
small details has always been evident in the art 
of the Low countries, and the Dutch masters 
have ever been remarkable for their power to 
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ON THE CANAL A SrTupy. in PENCIL AND WATER-COLOUR, 


By NICO JUNGMANN. 
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A DUTCH BOY. 


By Nico JUNGMANN, 


paint little things in a large way. In his 
work he is, in one sense, only carrying on the 
artistic tradition of his country, though he does 





STUDY OF A BRITTANY GIRL. 


By Nico JUNGMANN, 
By PEHMISSION OF MessHs, DowLFswetL anu Dowutywett, 
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it in a modern fashion and with a personal 
touch. 

But if he does in this way represent the art 
of other days, he is at least original in his adapta- 
tion. His decorative preferences keep him from 
subservience to obsolete authority and save him 
from any struggle to reproduce a mannerism 
which would now be out of date. Moreover, 
they do not shut him off from those forms of 
study which must be followed if there is to be 





VENETIAN FISHING BOATS. 


By Nico JUNGMANN, 


By Peamission of Messrs. C . Ano OD A 





vitality in the painter’s work. It cannot be said 
that he fails in shrewd observation of character, 
even though he purposely avoids the expression 
of dramatic emotions in his pictures. Indeed, it 
is not the least of his merits that he presents 
with absolute accuracy and with rare sympathy 
the personality of many types of humanity. His 
rugged old men, wrinkled and weatherworn, his 
sleek and smiling maidens, his chubby children, 
stolid in expression and sturdy in build, are 
always admirably individualised. 

This sympathy with his subjects is one of 
People who 
might quite possibly be repelled by his unusual 
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OLD AGE 


By Nico JUNGMANN. 
By PekMission OF Messrs. Downeswelt AND DOWDESWELL. 


technical style, and by his manner of reducing 
everything to a quaint pattern, cannot resist his 
sincerity, This sincerity and sympathy are, 
however, not the only qualities which have 
made him a man of mark at an age when most 
other men are only just beginning to earn a 
share of popular approval. Even the inexpert 
observer cannot be blind to the excellence of his 
technical equipment. He is a curiously subtle 
and expressive draughtsman, with a wonderful 
feeling for refinements of line; he is a true 
colourist, sometimes delicate and tender, some- 
times strong and insistent, but always har- 
monious and agreeable; and he is, as might 
reasonably have been expected, a designer with 
a high appreciation of the value of thoughtful 
arrangement in his compositions. He is, too, a 
master of many mediums, and can use executive 
resources with well-trained judgment of each 
one’s legitimate possibilities. His knowledge of 
his craft has been acquired by years of steady 
and varied practice, so that it has become at 
last almost instinctive. How well it serves him 
can be seen at once if any series of his paintings 
is examined, 4 

One of the most apparent characteristics of 
his method is a kind of avoidance of brush- 
work for its own sake. He does not depend 
for the effect of his paintings upon handling as 
it is understood by the modern student. His 


preference is rather for What may be called a 
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process of filling in with colour the spaces in his 
line compositions. Whether he is working with 
the point or with the brush, it is always with 
elegances of drawing that he is most concerned ; 
and he adds colour more with the idea of 
emphasising and accentuating his drawing than 
with the intention of making a display of fluent 
mastery over the different painting mediums. 
It is this inclination that leads him to choose so 
often subjects which allow of infinite elaboration 
in details, like the lace or the embroidery on a 
dress. He delights in careful statement of every 
fact, and examines and records with microscopic 
attention all sorts of things that a more summary 
craftsman would overlook. Yet even in his 
most precise water colours he does not lose 
largeness of feeling, because he knows how to 
keep all these small details in right relation one 
to another and in proper decorative proportion. 
In his larger tempera pictures, painted on a 
plaster surface of his own preparation, he shows 
how he can widen his method without departing 
from its inherent principles. He works with 
more consideration for pictorial effect, but he 
builds up his composition with a mass of little 
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accessories, which are finished one by one 
with exquisite care, and fitted with perfect 
adjustment into the general scheme of the 
design. 

The opportunities which the public have had 
of forming an opinion about his ability have 
fortunately been fairly numerous. Several 
exhibitions of his work have been held in 
London during the last few years, and on 
each occasion the impression created has been 
definite enough. 

His first appearance as an exhibitor in this 
country was in 1896, when he showed some 
drawings at the “Little Salon” in Orchard 
Street; but what may be called his real 
introduction to London art lovers came in 
1899. In that year a collection of about fifty 
of his works was gathered in Messrs. Dowdes- 
well’s gallery, and was received with quite 
a chorus of praise. It was an immediate suc- 
cess, for the critics were unanimous in hailing 
him as an artist who had some claim to 
be considered as a genius, and the picture- 
buying public showed a gratifying anxiety to 
possess examples of his quaint and unusual 
production. 

He was represented at the Royal Insti- 
tute in 1900, and held a second exhibition in 
that year under Messrs. Dowdeswell’s manage- 
ment, and a third in 1901. These included 
water colours, black-and white drawings, and 
important illustrations of his tempera fresco 
process; they practically formed a continu- 
ous series of paintings dealing with “ Pic- 
turesque Holland.” At present, however, the 
artist is engaged upon a different type of 
work; he is preparing the material for an 
exhibition of “Beautiful Women,” and _ is, 
with this end in view, painting a number of 
water-colour portraits of ladies well known 
in society. It will be interesting to see how 
he acquits himself in this new réle. 

So far, each public demonstration of his 
powers has had something in it to arrest 
attention, some idea which deserved con- 
sideration ; and each one has scored its mea- 
sure of success. Indeed, his progress has 
been encouraging to everyone who desires 
the recognition of art that is original with- 
out being eccentric, and personal without 
being marred by affectations. At this mo- 
ment, when fashions are rampant in the art 
world, and so much work is put forth that 
is obviously intended only to cause amaze- 
ment at its tasteless extravagance, such an 
artist as Mr. Jungmann is especially welcome. 
His influence is a good one and merits full 
acknowledgment. 
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THE CURIOSITIES 


OF ART: COPIES. 


By W. ROBERTS. 


reminds me of Par- 
megiano,” was the 
caustic comment of 
Ottley to Reynolds 
when shown a picture 
in which Sir Joshua 
had rather too closely 
followed the Italian 
artist. An appalling 
number of current pic- 
tures, old and middle- 
aged, so to speak, remind one of the men who 
painted the originals, but of whose immediate 
creators there is never a tradition. On the 
score of age, the original genius is not appre- 
ciably older than his imitator. 

The question of copies is one of the most 
serious problems in the study of the early history 
of art; for the differentiation of the genuine 
from the counterfeit often becomes almost im- 
possible when the one is almost as ancient as 
the other. In so many instances the earlier 
pictures, Virgins in adoration and numerous 
other subjects of biblical derivation, lent them- 
selves most readily-to the manipulation of the 
copyist. There can be no question about the 
fact that the continental churches and public 
and private galleries contain many hundreds of 
pictures ascribed to artists who never saw them. 
Mr. Law has recently given his opinion that only 
one picture in ten ascribed to Vandyck is genuine, 
and it might be said with equal probability that 
only about one in twenty of the pictures, in Eng- 
land and abroad, ascribed to the leading Italian 
artists of the Renaissance is above suspicion. 

How, or by what means, are we to distinguish 
a copy from the original? This is one of the 
many questions which it is more easy to ask 
than to answer. Any general rule which might 
be formulated would be open to a score of 
qualifications; as, in the first place, a copy of 
an old master is often more literally accurate 
in details and finesse than the original. The 
faults in the design and drawing of the master 
are improved upon, and the action of two or 
three centuries on a picture is often to obliterate 
the characteristics of a genuine work. Many of 
the artists of the ancient schools were impatient 
in the matter of detail, and were apparently 
satisfied if their works left the easel with the 
general glow of genius and originality. Then, 
again, it not infrequently happened that the 
copyist was almost as consummate a master as 
the original artist. Perhaps the most remarkable 





instance of this kind in the annals of art 
history is in connection with Raphael’s portrait 
of Leo X, of which more than one copy was 
made at the time and of which hundreds of 
others have been manufactured during the 
succeeding centuries. The most celebrated copy 
of all was painted by Andrea del Sarto for the 
Duke of Mantua. Clement VII had presented 
the original to the Duke of Mantua; Ottavio 
de’ Medici having received orders from the Pope 
to forward the picture to the duke, and desiring 
to keep it in Florence, devised numerous pretexts 
for deferring the transmission. This enabled him 
to have a copy of it executed by Andrea del 
Sarto, and this copy was sent to Mantua, where 
Giulio Romano took it to be the original at 
which he himself had worked under Raphael. 
The deception remained undiscovered until 
Vasari showed him on the border of the picture, 
concealed by the frame, the name of Andrea del 
Sarto. A good deal of consolation may be derived 
from the fact that a picture attributed to 
Raphael is really the work of Andrea del Sarto; 
but unfortunately this is not often possible. 
Raphael was copied and imitated with a very 
remarkable success and fidelity by such artists 
as Perino del Vaga, Timoteo da Urbino (who 
became Raphael’s assistant at Rome about 1519), 
Giulio Romano, of whom Raphael “ constantly 
availed himself,’ as Vasari puts it, Francesco 
Penni, Pellegrino da Modena, and Andrea del 
Sarto already mentioned, all of whom were more 
or less.pupils or disciples of Raphael. Raphael’s 
designs were so often worked up by one or the 
other, and all so thoroughly entered into the 
spirit of his work, that it is now difficult to 
distinguish the work of the master from that 
of his pupils. They were themselves artists of 
the first rank in their time, and their copies of 
pictures by Raphael are of one degree less 
interesting than the originals. Perhaps the most 
remarkable series of copies of Raphael was that 
consisting of the fifty-two subjects, painted in 
fresco at the Vatican, by Professor J. C. de 
Meulcmeester; this series was in water-colours, 
and on a scale of one-ninth of the superficies 
of the originals. This complete collection was 
begun in 1807, and was not completed until 
1819; four years afterwards it was exhibited 
at Mr. Canty’s Great Rooms, No. 804, Pall Mall, 
the entrance fee being one shilling. In this case 
there was, of course, no attempt at deception. 
After Raphael, perhaps, among the ancients, 
Titian has been the most frequently copied, from 
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his own day down to our own. Even in his life- 
time the minor artists found that copying his 
works was much more profitable than their own 
small share of originality. It may safely be said 
that the greater number of works in Italy—and 
in an even more conspicuous degree those in other 
countries—to which his name is attached are 


not by him, and many only longo intervallo - 


“after” him. Some of his earlier copyists were, 
as in the case of Raphael, men of eminence as 
artists, whose copies were certainly not manu- 
factured with the intention to deceive. It is 
said, and there can be no reasonable doubt 
about the matter, that some of Titian’s works 
were copied by his son, Orazio Vecelli, an 
admirable portrait painter, and by his nephew, 
Marco Vecelli, who accompanied Titian on his 
journeys to Rome and to Germany. Damiano 
Mazza of Padova, Moretto, and _ Bonifazio 
Veronese, all disciples or pupils of Titian, were 
greatly influenced by the master’s style, and 
undoubtedly copied some of his works. 

The designs of Michael Angelo at a very early 
period attracted the attention of the copyist, 
one of whom, Bernardino Cesari, brother of the 
much more eminent artist, Il Cavaliere d’ Arpino, 
is said to have copied him with such fidelity that 
even in his time it was most difficult to dis- 
tinguish the copy from the original. Equally 
so, Ercolino di Guido, the favourite of Guido 
Reni, copied that master with so much fidelity 
that he is said to have deceived the painter 
himself. It is said of this worthy that when 
the Pope (presumably Urban VIII) pressed him 
to paint an original picture, he replied that “he 
was a copyist and would remain such.” 

Some of the old Italian masters have been 
most cleverly copied by Dutch artists—notably 
Jakob Jordaens, whose replicas of Titian and 
Paulo Veronese are especially good. Théophile 
Gautier tells us, in an article in La Renaissance 
(a paper published at Brussels in the ’forties), 
that at the end of the sixteenth century one 
Rocea de San Silvestro had, at Venice, a 
manufactory for the production of copies of 
old masters, and that he employed a certain 
number of Flemish artists whose special work 
was to copy pictures by the eminent artists of 
the Venetian school. These copies were exported, 
doubtless to the extreme profit of all concerned. 

The two brothers, Giovanni and Girolamo da 
Ponte, sons of Bassano, are said to have passed 
their lives in copying the pictures of their father, 
with great success, and with what productiveness 
the galleries in Spain now fully testify. Somewhat 
on the same principle, other artists have devoted 
themselves exclusively to the production of the 
works of a particular artist. Jacopo da Empoli 
copied Andrea del Sarto with great success ; 
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and Leonardo Corona, who was for some time 
in the employment of Rocca da San Silvestro 
already mentioned, made Titian a speciality. 

Whither, it may be asked, have all these copies 
gone? The answer will readily suggest itself to 
frequenters of English and continental auction 
rooms. Thousands of these venerable frauds 
change hands yearly, and are employed in the 
decoration of dark halls and staircases. Early 
in the seventeenth century English ambassadors, 
consuls, and gentlemen on “the grand tour” were 
nearly always buyers of pictures, partly per- 
haps because it was the proper thing to do, 
Until the continental disturbances of the latter 
part of the last century, these purchases were 
almost invariably of copies. It was not until 
the French Revolution and the many changes 
which it brought in its train, that indubitably 
fine and original works came into the market. 
Most of the examples of the Italian masters 
were, of course, in Italy, in public or private 
galleries, in convents, and in churches. Napoleon 
and his legions systematically plundered build- 
ings of their pictures, most of which were sent 
to Paris. Some of these, on the overthrow of 
Napoleon, were returned to Italy and the Low 
Countries ; others got into the hands of private 
collectors, and not a small proportion found 
their way to England. The Italian nobility, 
reduced to almost absolute want, readily sold, 
chiefly to English collectors or their agents, 
such pictures as they had been able to hide, 
as may be seen from Buchanan’s most interesting 
“ Memoirs.” Reynolds himself aided and abetted 
the copyists, for in a letter to Mr. Cunynham, 
at Lille, dated Nov. 25, 1785, the President pro- 
poses to purchase two pictures by Rubens at 
the Capuchins, and replace them by copies, 
to be done by a young artist, who formerly 
lived with Reynolds; he would give him proper 
instructions how to give the copy an old appear- 
ance, so that few, even amongst the connoisseurs, 
should distinguish the difference. This is fairly 
“cool” on the part of Sir Joshua! But the 
copyist was always to the front; and as recently 
as six years ago English newspapers and col- 
lectors received from Turin a circular letter in 
which examples of Raphael, Correggio, Murillo, 
Holbein, Diirer, Fra F. Lippi, Salvator Rosa, 
Guido Reni, Titian, Giotto, and Fra Angelico 
were offered, presumably at cheap rates. The 
old game is clearly one of much profit. Gautier, 
in the article already mentioned, speaks, 
apparently from his own personal knowledge, 
of a “fabrique” of Boucher, of Lancret, and 
of Watteau, on the Pont Neuf; and also of one 
at Seville for the concoction of Murillo’s—“a 
l'usage des Anglais.” Toujours les Anglais, of 
course ! 
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Early in the present century there was at 
Florence a M. Averani, a young French artist, 
whose skill at copying miniatures was remark- 
able. A Mr. Gordon bought of him a clever 
copy of the Fornarini of Raphael, and one from 
the Venus Vesita of Titian, in the Pitti palace, 
said to be the only miniature of this great 
artist: it had a good deal of the character of 
Queen Mary Stuart, was painted on a gold 
ground, and the price was six sequins. It was 
subsequently sold with Mr. Gordon’s other 
“vertu,” in Sloane Street, London, and made a 
flaring appearance in the dealer’s catalogue; 
it was bought by a gentleman for 55 guineas. 
Shortly afterwards the Morning Chronicle con- 
tained an advertisement that “an original 
portrait of Mary Queen of Scotland, the un- 
doubted work of Titian, value 1,000 guineas, 
was to be seen at No. 14, Pall Mall; price of ad- 
mission, two shillings and sixpence.” The enter- 
prising owner made £300 or £400 out of the 
exhibition, and sold the portrait for almost 
twice that amount, the purchaser being a 
nobleman. 

Of English copies and copyists a long article 
might be written without at all exhausting 
the subject. Thomas Y. Gooderson, a pupil of, 
and for many years assistant to, Sir F. Grant, 
made a great many clever copies after ancient 
and modern masters, from Tintoretto to Reynolds, 
and doubtless many of these are now prized 
as originals; the residue was sold at Christie’s 
in April, 1861. At a much earlier date V. and 
R. Green made some good copies from the 
originals in the Dusseldorf Gallery in 1795, and 
a catalogue of these copies is in the art library 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum. A series 
of fifty copies of works by eminent masters, 
by John Birch, was sold at Christie’s in March, 
1858. S. Harding, the miniature painter, copied, 
but in water-colours, a great number of old 
family portraits. 

The copies of Reynolds’ portraits are legion. 
The Mrs. Siddons as “The Tragic Muse,” at 
Dulwich, was, as Northcote tells us, painted by 
Score, one of Sir Joshua’s assistants, but the 
artist did not scruple to take 700 guineas for 
it. Early in the present century a large 
number of excellent copies after Reynolds, by 


Rising and Patterson, were put into circula- 


tion. Charles Fairfield (who died in 1804) made 
some copies (admirable in their way) of pic- 
tures by Dutch artists, and he also executed 
some capital counterfeits of Sir Joshua’s works; 
two of these, Miss Boothby and “Simplicity,” 
were sold at Robinson and Fisher’s on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1898, for 31 guineas and 41 guineas 
respectively — excellent prices indeed for mere 
copies. 
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Romney, Gainsborough, Turner, Constable, and 
every other eminent English artist down to Sidney 
Cooper, have been freely copied. In 1874 the 
daily papers contained an advertisement offering 
a reward for the discovery of the origin of certain 
fraudulent Linnells, which were sold at high 
figures; but with no result. In the following 
year a dealer was prosecuted for attempting to 
palm off as an original a picture by the elder 
Linnell which was declared to be spurious. Four 
years afterwards another case, in which a false 
Cooper was the subject of litigation, came before 
the courts; in the course of his evidence Mr. 
Sidney Cooper declared that out of 153 pictures 
which had been submitted to him as his work 
only eleven were genuine. 

The directors of the various public art gal- 
leries in London could doubtless tell some ex- 
hilarating stories of old “copies” submitted to 
them as originals ; at public auctions of recent 
years it is perhaps only necessary to name the 
Doetsch and the Sellar collections to raise a 
smile. There ought to be a most rigorous and 
universal law as to copies, and no copy should be 
permitted to be taken at any public gallery with- 
out having some kind of indelible stamp placed 
on the canvas, as in some galleries in Italy. 
Not all rich picture collectors are either wise 
or expert; but the less reputable dealers should 
be prevented from enriching themselves at the 
expense of ignorant clients. The present writer 
knows of a wonderful collection of pictures in 
the west end of London, filling one or two large 
galleries, and in which nearly all the great masters 
of ancient and modern times are represented— 
by name; not one of these pictures is genuine ! 

There is a curious and amusing story which 
will explain the nature of a good many pictures 
“which have been in the family for years and 
years,” and whose authenticity “had never 
been challenged before,” phrases with which 
every expert is familiar when going through old 
family collections in making valuations for pro- 
bate or studies in art. The story is as written 
down for me by an intimate friend (now de- 
ceased). It is as follows :— 

An old friend of mine, a jovial and popular 
member of the Club, who is a well-known artist 
and one of the best colourists of the day, thought 
the existence of some of these often inferior copies 
might be explained through an experience which 
he had as a young beginner, when he was be- 
ginning to make a reputation by his work. He 
was then offering some of his pictures, which he 
took with him under his arm, to one of the lead- 
ing picture dealers of the day. The latter would 
not be induced to buy, but it occurred to him 
that my friend might perhaps be willing to copy 
a picture, which he produced from a corner, with- 
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out the frame, and asked the young artist how 
much his price would be for making an exact 
copy of the same. My friend named a moderate 
sum, and upon the price being agreed, set to work 
and finished the copy within the stipulated time 
for delivery. Upon taking it to the dealer, he 
was told that he had succeeded most admirably, 
but that he had forgotten a most important little 
item, viz., the signature. The artist thereupon 
most indignantly told his employer that he would 
sooner destroy his copy than lend his hand to 
what appeared to him no better than a forgery; 
but the dealer thought that, after all, this would 
not signify, as he could get it done elsewhere, 
paid the stipulated sum, and dismissed my friend 
with smiles and bows. Many years after this, my 
friend, who had since then made a position, in 
visiting a country house, much to his astonish- 
ment saw his copy in an original beautiful seven- 
teenth century frame upon the walls of his host’s 
dining room. He expressed his great pleasure 
to the lady.of the house that she should have 
been a generous patron, unknown to him, in the 
days of his early beginnings, and through her 
commission been of most material assistance to 
him. The hostess showed blank astonishment, 
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which increased not a little when the artist 
pointed out the work which he claimed as his, 
and told her visitor that surely he must be mis- 
taken, as the work in question had been in the 
possession of her family for centuries. The 
artist, greatly amused, asked the lady-if she 
would allow him to take the picture out of the 
frame, as if his version of the origin of the work 
were correct, he would be pleased to show her his 
signature, which for safety he had left on an 
invisible corner of the reverse side of the canvas, 
where the corner is tacked down. The picture 
was taken down and the signature duly dis- 
covered, as well as the perpetrator of the fraud, 
who was an enterprising nephew of the lady 
of the house, an impecunious medical student 
walking the hospitals in London at the time, 
who had thought of this ingenious trick for 
raising the wind by persuading his aunt to let 
him take that beautiful picture to town, where 
he had a very clever friend, who would do the 
necessary cleaning most carefully, and make the 
picture look like new. In this he certainly had 
succeeded to his aunt’s complete satisfaction. 
But what became of the original remains a 
mystery to this day. 
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By H. CLIFFORD SMITH. 


T is strange that the his- 
tory of one of the most 
priceless of our national trea- 
sures, the Portland Vase, 
should have been treated with 
such inaccuracy by all those 
who have had occasion to 
refer to it. In these circum- 
stances it may perhaps be 
worth while to record the 
truth with regard to the discovery and later 
history of this famous work of art. 

In the year 1594 Flaminius Vacca, a Roman 
sculptor, writing to a friend, mentions the dis- 
covery, in a sepulchral chamber under the Monte 
del Grano, a small hill near Rome, of a finely 
sculptured sarcophagus, which was removed and 
placed in the Museum of the Capitol, where it 
still remains. (See p. 310.) The sarcophagus 
enclosed a glass vase of splendid workmanship. 
This vase was acquired by the Barberini family, 
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and when in the year 1623 Matteo Barberini was 
raised to the Pontificate as Urban VIII, he 
placed it in the library of the palace he erected 
on the Quirinal Hill. 

In the Barberini Palace for a century and a 
half the vase reposed, exciting the admiration 
of all who saw it. Towards the middle of the 
eighteenth century the poverty of several of the 
great families of Rome forced them to raise 
money on their works of art. Rome at that 
time, as the centre of the artistic world, was 
filled with artists, connoisseurs, and antiquaries. 
Amongst these was a Scotsman, James Byres by 
name, an antiquary and architect, who in the 
year 1770 purchased the vase from the Barberini 
family. In 1782 Sir William Hamilton, then 
Ambassador at the Court of Naples, and in close 
touch with the antiquaries of Rome, bought the 
vase from Byres for £1,000, and towards the end 
of the following year brought it over to England. 
At his hotel in King Street, St. James’s, he 
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THE FRONT OF THE SARCOPHAGUS 
IN WHICH THE VASE WAS FOUND. 


showed it to several of his friends, and in 
March, 1784, exhibited it be- 
fore the Society of Anti- 
quaries. Through the writings 
of numerous connoisseurs and 
men of letters the fame of 
the vase had preceded its 
arrival in this country, and 
among the first to visit Sir 
William at his hotel was the 
Duchess of Portland, widow 
of the second Duke, who at 
once opened negotiations for 
acquiring this renowned ob- 
ject for the museum she was 
then busily forming. The in- 
teresting story of this trans- 
action can be found in the 
memoirs of Mrs. Delany. 

The purchase was con- 
cluded with so much secrecy 
that it was not discovered 
till after the death of the 
Duchess, on July 17th, 1785, 
that the vase had entered into 
her possession. Sir Horace 
Walpole writes on August 
10th from Strawberry Hill: 
“T have heard since my re- 
turn that Sir William Hamil- 
ton’s renowned vase, which 
had disappeared with so much 
“mystery, is again discovered 
—not in the tomb, but in the 
treasury of the Duchess of 
Portland, in which I fancy it 
had made ample room for 
itself.” Again a week later 
he writes: “The Duchess of 
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Portland was a simple woman, but perfectly 
sober, ‘and intoxicated only by empty vases. 
Other duchesses, it seems, can grow tipsy with 
lemonade. The vase, the two thousand pounder, 
is, I hear, to be sold again—but who is to buy 
it?” 

In the succeeding spring the whole museum 
was sold at the late Duchess’s residence in Privy 
Garden, Whitehall. The sale lasted thirty-five 
days—from April 24th to June 7th. There were 
4,156 lots, the last being the “most celebrated 
antique vase or sepulchral urn from the Bar- 
berini cabinet at Rome.” It was purchased by 
the Duke of Portland for £1,029. Josiah Wedg- 
wood, the great potter, was desirous of obtaining 
the vase in order to copy it in his jasper ware. 
There is a story, for which there is no founda- 
tion, that Wedgwood attempted to outbid the 
Duke; but it is at any rate certain that three 
days later he received on loan the Duke’s coveted 
possession. 


1 OF 
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THE MONTE DEL GRANO WHERE THE VASE WAS FOUND 


A mount commonly called ‘' Del Grano,"’ made of earth brought to cover the tomb. 

Tomb of Alexander Severus and Julia Mammea. 

Old entrance in the said tomb on the ground floor, into the lower room. ' . 

Recent opening in the thickness of the vault, by which an entrance was made into the funereal chamber in which 
stood the marble sarcophagus. 

The coffer or sarcophagus considered to belong to the said Emperor Alexander Severus and Julia Mammea, 

Entrance and approach to a little room without other exit. 

Vault of the room on the ground floor broken through and demolished to fetch out the sarcophagus which w1s 
lowered to the bottom floor by a crane, and drawn out by the old entrance. 

Dotted lines showing the plan of the upper room. 

1. Modern villa and cypresses on the summit of the said mount. 
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THE PORTLAND VASE. 


Already, while in the possession of Byres, a tinguished artists of the day, including Sir 
mould of the vase had been taken by Pichler, Joshua Reynolds, its entire similitude to the 
the gem engraver. Byres placed this mould original was certified. Finally it was exhibited 





in the hands of 
James Tassie, who 
took from it sixty 
casts, and then 
destroyed the 
mould. For up- 
wards of four 
years Wedgwood 
worked with infi- 
nite pains to pro- 
duce a copy 
worthy of his 
splendid model. 
At length, in 1790, 
his first perfect 
copy was pro- 
duced. This, after 
being shown to the 
Queen, was priv- 
ately exhibited in 
the rooms of the 
Society of Anti- 
quaries, where, by 
the possessor of 
the vase itself and 
by the most dis- 





THE BOTTOM OF THE 
PORTLAND VASE 


to the public in 
Wedgwood’s show- 
rooms in Greek 
Street, Soho. We 
reproduce the rare 
admission ticket, 
engraved in stip- 
ple, which was 
issued for the oc- 
casion. (See p. 
812.) Crowds 
availed themselves 
of this opportu- 
nity to inspect 
Wedgwood’s mas- 
terpiece. 

How many 
copies Wedgwood 
actually produced 
is a matter of 
uncertainty. He 
issued a subscrip- 
tion list for fifty, 
at fifty guineas 
a-piece, but it is 
doubtful if more 
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THE TICKET OF ADMISSION TO 
WEDGWOOD'S EXHIBITION. 


than thirty copies of the first issue were ever 
made. Fine specimens of these early copies, 
which are generally of black ground with white 
reliefs, and finished by the gem engraver, are 
of great value. From the existing moulds other 
copies, which a careful comparison will easily 
distinguish from the earlier, were produced by 
his successors after Wedgwood’s death; and as 
time went on other firms issued copies, or rather 
burlesques, of the original, altering its form to 
suit their own fancy. 

The vase itself returned to the possession of 
its owner, and by the fourth Duke, in 1810, was 
deposited in the British Museum. The tragedy 
which closes this story took place on February 
7th, 1845. On that day a visitor to the Museum, 
one William Lloyd, a scene-painter by profession, 
picking up a fragment of sculpture, hurled it at 
the precious vase, which in a moment lay scat- 
tered in fragments about the floor. The man on 
being taken into custody assigned no object for a 
deed as senseless as that of Eratostratus, who set 
fire to the temple of Diana of Ephesus in the 
mere hope of gaining notoriety. The utter de- 
struction wrought upon the vase can be seen in 
the water-colour drawing of the fragments made 
by T. Hosmer Shepherd, a painter of some ability. 
(See opposite.) These fragments were placed in 
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the hands of John Doubleday, a craftsman em- 
ployed by the Museum, who pieced them together 
with the greatest care and ingenuity. The vase, 
as restored, now stands in the gem room of the 
Museum, and, as was the case with the picture 
by Parrhasius, which Pliny tells us remained 
unharmed after being struck thrice by lightning, 
or in the more recent case of Gainsborough’s 
stolen Duchess, the tragedy of fortune has 
tended to increase popular interest and ad- 
miration. 

Want of space prevents any lengthened dis- 
cussion on the subject and qualities of the vase. 
Its material, which was long considered a precious 
stone, is of glass paste of two layers, the upper 
being cut away to form the relief. For a long 
time the ashes it contained were supposed to be 
those of Alexander Severus and his mother. The 
sarcophagus dates from the third century A.D., 
the period of that Emperor, but to whom it 

















THE FRAGMENTS OF THE VASE. 


From THE WaTeR-CoLourn DRAWING BY T. HOSMER SHEPHERD. 
(THe ROUND VESSELS CONTAIN THE SMALLEST FRAGMENTS.) 
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belonged is a matter of uncertainty. On the 
question of the subject represented on the vase, 
which itself dates from the century before the 
Christian ‘era, doubt existed for many years, 
until Wincklemann, “the father of modern 
archeology,” decided in favour of the story of 
Peleus and Thetis. Wedgwood’s own theory that 
the subject represented immortality is carried 
out in a gem executed by William, nephew and 
successor of the James Tassie mentioned above. 
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This gem, produced about 1830, is inscribed with 
the Greek word “ Athanatos,” while a butterfly, 
emblem of immortality, hovers over the mouth of 
the vase. Another, amongst many other theories, 
was propounded by Dr. Erasmus Darwin, grand- 
father of the great Charles Darwin, and is in- 
troduced into his poem “The Botanic Garden” 
by these lines :— 


“Or bid mortality rejoice and mourn 
O’er the fine forms on Portland’s mystic urn.” 











WRITING SET IN BRONZE GILT. 


IN THE POSSESSION OF THE GERMAN EMPZzROR. 
By OTTo RoHLorr. 





PROFESSOR OTTO ROHLOFF. 


HE complaint cannot be justified to-day, that 
there is a lack of small decorative works. 
On every hand sculptors are turning their 
attention in this direction, and in Germany 
also progress has been made. Indeed, that 
country can show results as good in certain 
sections of applied art. A visit to the recent 
Art Exhibitions in Darmstadt, Dresden, and 
Munich was convincing as to the advance made 
in the bronze art industry. In this particular 
branch the French and Belgians were formerly 
the designers par excellence, but in the last few 
years German sculptors have made such progress 
427 





that lovers of bronze work need not turn to 
either France or Belgium for fine specimens. 
Such sculptors as Habich in Darmstadt, and 
Hahn, Leger, and Klimsch in Berlin, in addition 
to many others, have proved that this art in- 
dustry is steadily progressing, and may now 
bear favourable comparison with that of any 
other country. 

Herr Otto Rohloff, of Berlin, whose work is 
here illustrated, is a modeller in metal who is not 
much known, because he is principally occupied 
with work for the Emperor William and various 
other royal personages, so that he has not the 
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time to produce 
decorative works for 
the Art Exhibitions. 
This artist’s silver 
work is particularly 
happy; floral deco- 
ration is considered 
to be his forte, being 
true to nature and 
free in handling. 
Otto Rohloff was 
born in Berlin in 
1863. He _ studied 
modelling and metal 
engraving in a Ber- 
lin School of Art, 
in various private 
studios, and finally 
at the Royal Indus- 
trial Art Museum. 
He also sought to 
familiarise himself 
with the technicali- 
ties and treatment 
of all kinds of metal 
and _ glass, visiting 
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CLOCK AND ORNAMENTS IN BRONZE GILT. 


IN THE POSSESSION OF THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 


By OTTO RoHtorr. 





many art centres 
and inspecting the 
methods of well- 
known artists. 
After three years 
of an independent 
sphere of activity, 
he was appointed 
professor and _lec- 
turer to the same 
classes, for metal 
work, at the Berlin 
Royal Industrial Art 
Museum, in which 
he had himself been 
a pupil. For ten 
years Rohloff has 
filled this important 
post. — 

This artist has 
perhaps more _in- 
terest for English 
connoisseurs just 
now, owing to the 
fact that it was he 
who modelled the 
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CANDELABRUM IN SILVER 
AND ROCK CRYSTAL. 


By OTTO Rox.orr. 


costly “table decoration” presented by the 
Emperor William to King Edward at Cronberg 
shortly after the death of the Empress Frederick. 
The design was the Emperor’s own, and he ordered 
the work to be put in hand very shortly after 
the King came to the throne. This handsome 
Coronation gift is of somewhat peculiar design, 
and is generally considered rather lugubrious. 
In any case, it has a monumental form; probably 
the Emperor was influenced by the mourning for 
Queen Victoria when he made the sketch, for it 
was after His Majesty’s return from England that 
he gave the order. It may be mentioned here 
that the Emperor expects and insists that his 
designs shall be carried out, without being de- 
parted from in the slightest. 

The centre-piece of the “table decoration,” a 
sort of wine decanter, is three and a half feet 
high, and has lions’ heads at the sides, with rings, 
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which serve as handles. A royal crown decorates 
the top. This decanter is somewhat in the form 
of an urn, and this it is, combined with the 
railing enclosing the whole, which produces the 
effect of a funeral monument. The centre-piece 
is raised on a small wooden decorative socle. 
Thirty flower-baskets of original shape form a 
balustrade. At the corners are vases, with 
festoons of laurel most exquisitely executed ; they 
are chased and embossed in Rohloff’s best style. 
The inscriptions are: “Emperor William II to 
King Edward VII,” “ Honi soit qui mal y pense,” 
and “Dieu et mon Droit.” The whole work is 
carried out in silver and partly gilded; and 
the artist has everywhere introduced his fine 
engraving and embossed work. 

The Emperor William, who is known to 
encourage all kinds of sport, presents in the 
course of the year numbers of goblets and cups 
as prizes. A great many are his own creations, 





SILVER PRIZE CUP. 


PRESENTED BY THE GERMAN EMPZROR IN THE 
CENTENARY REGATTA PACE. 


By OTTO Routorr. 
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but others he leaves to Rohloff. The goblet here 
illustrated was designed by the artist himself 
for the “Centenary Regatta” at Wannsee. It 
is elegant in form and chaste in workman- 
ship. The clock, modelled and carried out in 
gilded bronze and marble by Rohloff, was ex- 
hibited at the Emperor’s suggestion, with the 
pair of gilded bronze figures, at the Paris 
Exhibition, and obtained the gold medal. A 
representation of the rays of the sun decorates 
the top of the clock ; two figures at the corners, 
holding respectively an owl and a cock, denote 
Night and Day. The clock is made so that it 
can be seen from both sides; in the centre of the 
back is the figure of “ Time,” with an hour-glass. 
A decoration of oak leaves and fruit mitigate 
the severity of the design. The two ornaments, 
which match the clock and are also in gilded 
bronze, represent the figure of a woman, beauti- 
fully modelled, with a looking-glass in her hand, 
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probably meant to denote “Vanity,” and of a 
man holding a mallet. This represents “ Labour,” 
and displays vigour and power in the whole 
frame. These two works are excellent examples 
of small decorative art, and as such no doubt 
were recognised by the Emperor as being suitable 
to represent German bronze work at the Paris 
Exhibition. Together with the clock and the 
writing-set, also illustrated here, they now adorn 
one of the rooms at the Royal Castle. The 
latter, consisting of candlesticks, ink-pot, ash- 
tray, and letter weight, are also in gilded bronze. 
The high candlesticks are richly chased; other- 
wise, the remaining articles are simple in form 
and design. Rohloff has just finished six reliefs 
for the vestibule of the Royal Castle in Bucharest, 
for which they were ordered by the King of 
Roumania. They represent the four Seasons, 
Peace, and War, and are carried out in copper 
and afterwards gilded. YMA. 





ANDREA MANTEGNA, REVIEWED. 





IFTY years ago the appearance of one such 
monograph as that by Dr. Kristeller* on 
Andrea Mantegna would have been looked 
upon as a remarkable phenomenon, whereas now 
it is but one amongst many similar publications 
challenging the attention of the art world. As 
a masterly piece of literary work it will take 
rank side by side with the Velasquez of Justi 
and the various biographies by Eugéne Muntz 
and Sir Walter Armstrong, but unfortunately 
the illustrations, in spite of all the time and 
thought expended on them, scarcely do full 
justice to the originals. 

Dr. Kristeller is a savant of the true German 
type, who considers no trouble too great to 
secure accuracy, and in the course of many 
years of study he has obtained a thorough grip 
of the cognate subjects of Italian art and 
history. He recognises how the latter is re- 
flected in the former, and builds up with 
exhaustive learning the complete environment 
of his subject, showing how this particular 
member of the Mantegna family came to be 
what he was, separating hereditary tendencies 
from contemporary infiuences, and out of much 


* «Andrea Mantegna.” By Dr. Paul Kristeller. 
English edition by S. Arthur Strong, M.A. (Longmans, 
Green & Co. 70s. net.) 

** Andrea Mantegna.” 
Sons. 5s, net.) 


By Maud Cruttwell. (Bell & 


conflicting evidence evolving a personality bear- 
ing the unmistakable impress of truth. The 
clear and incisive language of the English 
edition, for which the accomplished librarian of 
the House of Lords is responsible, has retained 
the very spirit of the original German, and it 
is difficult to believe that it has passed through 
what is generally the weakening process of 
translation. 

Dr. Kristeller claims for Andrea Mantegna 
the highest rank as a man and an artist, 
classing him with those original geniuses who, 
“bringing to bear upon Nature a new and 
independent conception of the world, look at 
things with clearness of insight and depth of 
feeling, and at the same time possess the 
energy and capacity to express them.” In these 
last words the critic lays his finger upon the 
crucial test of a successful artist, of one who is no 
mute, inglorious Milton of art, but an eloquent 
speaker in its language, one who can not only 
meet the great problems before him with a 
new interrogation, but can answer that inter- 
rogation in a manner intelligible to all. With 
Mantegna Dr. Kristeller classes Donatello as the 
only contemporary who was able “to confront 
nature from the highest standpoint of an 
original conception of the world,” a bold state- 
ment which will, no doubt, challenge considerable 
criticism from the fellow-critics of the German 
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TRIAL OF ST. JAMES BEFORE HEROD AGRIPPA: 
FRESCO IN THE CHAPEL OF THE EREMITANI. 


From “ANOREA MANTEGNA,” BY DA. PAUL KAISTELLER. 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY ANDERSON. 


writer. There is, indeed, something truly pathetic 
in the way in which each author of a new 
monograph, who in the course of his work has 
fallen in love with his subject, claims for that 
subject a unique position. 

From a consideration of the humanism of 
Northern Italy, with its stimulating influences 
on the young Mantegna, Dr. Kristeller passes on 
to examine his relationship with his artist con- 
temporaries, especially with Donatello, in whom, 


he says, the very qualities which Venetian art 
lacked were exhibited in the highest perfection. 
With keen critical acumen he points out the 
essential differences between the work of the 
sculptor and painter. “Donatello’s art,” he 
says, “makes essentially for the general effect ; 
Mantegna, on the other hand, with his tendency 
to dreaming, lingers all too readily on details, 
and has the more difficulty in reaching a com- 
pact and single effect. Donatello is essentially 
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THE PRESENTATION. 


From “ANOREA MANTEGNA,” BY MAUD CRUTTWELL 


dramatic; yet fundamentally as the two men 
differed, the painter was carried away by the 
congenial spirit of the sculptor.” 

One of the most valuable chapters in the 
book, from a critic’s point of view, is that on 
the much discussed frescoes in the Eremitani 
chapel at Padua, in which Dr. Kristeller, with 
unerring insight, distinguishes between the 
actual work of Mantegna and that which he 
only designed or controlled. The illustrations, 
which are among the best in the volume, 
include not only reproductions of the completed 
frescoes, but a good rendering of the beautiful 
drawing for the “St. James led to Execution,” 
now in the possession of Mr. Gathorne Hardy, 
which has been erroneously attributed to 
Donatello, but is really a typical example of 
the simplicity and directness of Mantegna’s 
mode of work. The review of the frescoes 
closes with some interesting remarks on the 
affinity between Goethe and Mantegna, who 
were, says Kristeller, “both clear-sighted realists, 
who neither of them veiled realism with a halo 
of rhetoric, but would rather stand in question- 
ing sorrow before the problems of life than 
dazzle the eyes with the brilliance of a merely 
apparent solution.” 


Pretty well everything from the hand of 
Mantegna is passed in critical review by Dr. 
Kristeller. Even for the terribly realistic “ Dead 
Christ,” most horrible of all the ghastly Pietas 
ever produced, he has something eulogistic to 
advance, although the fact that the artist him- 
self kept it hidden in the studio during his life- 
time would prove that he only intended it as a 
study. The concluding chapter of the biography 
is most melancholy reading, telling as it does 
of family troubles, disillusion, and death; but 
a word of comfort to the reader is given in 
a quotation from a letter of Lorenza da Pina 
to the Princess Isabella: “I do believe the Lord 
God wishes to employ him for the creation of 
some beautiful work.” 

So far as literary execution and thoroughness 
of research are concerned, the monograph on 
Andrea Mantegna by Miss Maud Cruttwell neces- 
sarily cannot bear comparison with that of Dr. 
Kristeller. Its author, however, has done a 
good deal towards compressing much informa- 
tion into little compass. It should be added, 
moreover, that the half-tone illustrations in her 
little volume are excellent, many of them, indeed, 
superior in their renderings of tone-values to the 
photogravures of the more ambitious publication. 
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HILE we are on the subject of Man- 
tegna, special attention should be 
drawn to the wonderful series of plates 
executed by the eminent French engraver, 
Monsieur Achille Jacquet, from the painter's 
celebrated pictures of “The Agony in the 
Garden,” “The Crucifixion,” and “The Re- 
surrection.” The first of these pictures is 
in the Louvre, the other two are in the 
Museum of Tours. These three works are 
the predella- pictures to the magnificent 
San Zeno triptych at Verona. For the 
facts concerning these pictures, and for a 
very sound criticism and interesting de- 
scription, the reader may be referred to 
Dr. Kristeller’s monumental monograph 
already dealt with here. In this place we 
need only comment upon the extraordinary 
success with which Monsieur Jacquet has 
carried out the splendid commission con- 
fided to him by the “Chalcographie” (i.e., 
Print Department) of the Louvre, on behalf 
of the French Government. 

These works are executed in pure line 
engraving, on plates of large size, and 
the whole series is printed on a single 
sheet of India paper specially manufac- 
tured. It is impossible to over-praise the 
work of the engraver; it is a veritable 
masterpiece by the man who is second to 
none now living in the art which he has 
carried to perfection. Absolute comprehen- 
sion of the spirit, sentiment, and charac- 
teristics of Mantegna’s work; unsurpassed 
subtlety of hand and delicacy of touch in 
the rendering of every detail; complete 
success in the translation of light, of 
colour, and of tone, as well as of expres- 
sion; and ease in the reproduction of the 
individuality of drawing and of manner 
—these justify us in proclaiming these 
plates a chef-d’wuvre, well justifying the 
years of patient labour and sustained ar- 
tistic effort which they demanded. It 
would, therefore, be unjust to call these 
plates a tour de force, for they belong to 
a higher grade of art. It may be, how- 
ever, that they may not be appreciated in 
this country. 

Line engraving, a lost art in England, is 
maintained in France by Government en- 
couragement, though it has moved of late 
years in the direction of etching. These 
examples will long be remembered and 
quoted as an artistic achievement, the 
outcome of an enlightened “protection” by 
a nation which knows how to patronise 
art, that they may share in the glory of 
the artist. 


THE RESURRECTION. 


THE CRUCIFIXION. 


From THe Great Line ENGRAVING BY ACHILLE JACQUET, AFTER 
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THE AGONY IN THE GARDEN. 
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OUR PUBLIC MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES : 
RECENT ACQUISITIONS. 





SILVER PLAQUE PORTRAIT OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


IN THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT Museum. 


THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. with the portrait of Queen Elizabeth and on 
HE principal acquisitions recently made are the other with the Royal arms, as used during 
as follows: the reign of that monarch. This plaque is signed 


1. An oval silver plaque, engraved on one side by Simon van de Passe (b. 1591; d. about 1644), a 





ALTAR FRONTAL. 


IN THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MusEUM 
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FIGURES FROM GERMAN ALTAR-PIECE (CARVED WALNUT-WOOD) 


In THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 


Netherlandish en- 
graver who worked 
in England during 
the early years of 
the seventeenth cen- 
tury. On comparing 
this plaque with the 
full-length portrait 
engraved by Crispin 
van de Passe, father 
of Simon, there can 
be very little doubt 
that the son repro- 
duced his father’s 
work so far as re- 
gards the head of 
the Queen. A further 
interesting fact is 
known’ about this 
portrait, viz., that it 
was taken from a pic- 
ture by Isaac Oliver, 
since the engraving 
by Crispin bears the 
following words: 
Isaac Oliver effigiebat 
—Crispin® van de 
Passe incidebat. (See 
“Engravings and 
Woodcuts at Berlin,” 
published under the 
direction of Dr. 
428 





A CHASUBLE IN RED SILK DAMASK. 


In THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT Museum. 


Friedrich Lippmann. 
Part X.) 

2. A small red 
satin altar frontal, 
to which has been 
applied in compara- 
tively recent times 
some orphreys of the 
fourteenth century, 
taken from vest- 
ments. This altar 
frontal, together 
with the chasuble 
just described, and 
two chalice veils, were 
purchased together 
and apparently be- 
longed to a chapel in 
a private house. 

3. Four figures in 
walnut from a Ger- 
man altar-piece of 
about 1500, composed 
of scenes in the life 
of Our Lord. These 
figures belonged to 
the group of the 
Deposition, and re- 
present Nicodemus, 
St. John the Evan- 
gelist, Mary Magda- 
lene, and Joseph of 
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SHUT, OPEN. 


GOLD AND ENAMEL WATCH. 


IN THE VICTORIA AND ALSERT Museum. 


Arimathea bearing the nails. The figures, espe- 
cially that of Mary Magdalene, are carved with 
great skill and careful attention to details. At 
one time they must have been painted, but the 
colour has long since been removed. 

4. A chasuble of beautiful red silk damask, 
woven with a floral design, and further enriched 
with flowers and birds in silver-gilt and silver. 





BRASS AND ENAMEL FIRE-DOG. 


IN THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 
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The stuff is Italian of the fifteenth century. The 
orphreys are of English needlework and are of 
two dates, viz. the fourteenth century and the 
early sixteenth century. The one shown in the 
illustration is of the earlier period, and is worked 
with figures of saints beneath canopies, with the 
exception of the uppermost group, which repre- 
sents the meeting of Mary Magdalene and Our 
Lord in the garden after the Resurrection. The 
shield of arms is Boteler impaling Le Strange. 

5. A small watch with gold case, somewhat in 
the form of a fruit. The outside is enriched with 
thick white enamel, diamonds, and large cut 
crystals over red foil. The inside is. engraved 
with a bird and flowers, filled in with coloured 
translucent enamels. The works bear the name 





CARMARTHEN CASTLE. 


By Paut SANDBy. 
IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART 


of J. H. Ester, who was living during the early 
years of the seventeenth century. 

6. A pair of cast brass fire-dogs with figures of 
amorini and floral ornament in relief; the inter- 
stices, forming compartments, are filled with blue 
and white enamel. At the top is a monogram 
surmounted by a Royal coronet. This fine pair 
of fire-dogs is undoubtedly English work of the 
seventeenth century and belongs to a rare class 
of workmanship, about which but comparatively 
little is known. Until the acquisition of these 
important examples, this type had only been 
represented in the museum by some candlesticks. 
Such fire-dogs are still to be seen in old English 
country houses, and on that account, perhaps, 
very rarely come into the market. Two pairs 
were sold, however, at Messrs. Christie’s last 
season, and one pair was secured for the Museum. 
Other specimens were exhibited at the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club in 1897. (See “Some Minor Arts: 
English Enamels,” by J. Starkie Gardner, p. 82, 
1894 ) , 
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EDINBURGH CASTLE 


By PAUL SANDBY. IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART. 
\ {R. WILLIAM SANDBY has presented an 
l interesting series of water-colour paintings 
to the Tate Gallery, four of which are by Paul 
Sandby and one by Thomas Sandby. The 
former are: “Edinburgh Castle,” “ Carmarthen 
Castle,” “Part of the Banqueting Hall of King 
John’s Palace, Eltham,” and “ The Cemetery Gate 
of St. Augustine’s Monastery at Canterbury, 
1782.” We reproduce the two first-named. The 








Edinburgh Castle especially is a very fine draw- 
ing. The work by Thomas Sandby is “The 
Design for Freemasons’ Hall, London.” 

There has recently been hung in the Sculpture 
Hall of the Gallery Alfred Stevens’ magnificent 
cartoon for one of the mosaics—Isaiah—in the 
dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral. It has been in the 
possession of the trustees for some considerable 
time, but the work of relining has only just been 
completed. 





THE 


COLLECTOR: 


THE HOPPNER PORTRAIT OF THE LADY ARUNDELL. 


HE portrait by Hoppner of Lady Mary 

Grenville, which was lately to be seen at the 
rooms of Messrs. Robinson and Fisher, is a solid 
and conscientious bit of work. It has nothing 
of the attractive abandon of the Lady Louisa 
Manners which realised such an enormous price 
last year; but in that portrait Hoppner may 
be said to have excelled himself. Lady Mary 
Grenville is a substantial, unpoetical-looking 
person, little calculated to arouse an artist’s 
enthusiasm. She is represented sitting on the 


ground in a landscape, directed to the left and 
looking at the spectator, in low-cut old-gold 
dress, which is relieved by a rose at the bosom 
and by a blue waistband; she is holding in her 
right hand a portfolio with a crayon, and a 
larger portfolio is by her side—“ attributes” 
which may be taken as indicating a love of 
drawing. The canvas measures 40 in. by 50 in. 
The lady was the only daughter of George, 
second Earl and first Marquess of Buckingham 
and Chandos, and was born on July 8th, 1787. 
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LADY MARY GRENVILLE. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY HoPANzR. 
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Not sEFroRe REPRODUCED 


She married, on February 26th, 1811, James and died on June Ist, 1845, surviving her hus- 
Everard, who succeeded his father as tenth band eleven years. 
Baron of Arundell of Wardour in July, 1817, 


As Hoppner died in 1810, . 


the portrait was painted before her marriage. 





MODERN JAPANESE COLOUR-PRINTS. 


By E—. F. STRANGE. 


| Dyers appreciation of Japanese colour- 
prints is an established fact. Imported 
into Europe first of all by Dutch merchants at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, they 
have, during the last five-and-twenty years, 
firmly established themselves in artistic favour; 


and are now not only collected by a section 
of those whose idiosyncrasy it is to amass hoards 
of more or less attractive objects, but by many 
others of wider sympathies, who love them for 
the sake of their fine technique and splendid 
decorative qualities. But European amateurs 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
By Gekko. Dated 1897. 
have for the most part contented themselves themselves little about what came after. That 


with the prints of the best period—say, from 
1770 to 1830. Many persons find much to enjoy 
in the work of the period of decline, that 
covered by the thirty or so years next following ; 
but, with the death of Kuniyoshi in the year 
1861 and of Kunisada in 1864 or 1865, the old 
tradition may be said to have exhausted itself; 


? 


and both collectors and writers have troubled 


the art is by no means a lost one, and that, 
however it may be found to be inferior to the 
splendour of the achievement of old times, it 
still retains many notable qualities, it is the 
purpose of the present essay to suggest. 

Before considering in detail the work of the 
artists of our own generation, some general indica- 
tions may be permitted of its characteristics in 





























A LADY ADMIRING THE SNOW. 


By TosHiKATA. DATED 1899. 
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SIGNATURES OF MODERN JAPANESE ARTISTS. 


comparison with those of the earlier masters. 
The technique remains in every point the same 
as that of the old craft; that is, so far as mere 
tools and the use of them is concerned. In the 
quality of materials there is a serious falling 
off. Of the paper it is difficult to speak with 
certainty. It is undeniably good, but whether 
a perceptible difference between the new and 
the old is due to the mellowing by reason of 
age of the latter, or to variations in the process 
of manufacture, time alone can show. But the 
most serious cause for regret lies in the abandon- 
ment of the old colours. These had deteriorated 
considerably before 1860, but only in special 
instances; so that if you deliberately expose 
a well-preserved print of that period to strong 
sunlight, it will often fade into something like 
harmony, with the exception of one or two 
tints. And, in its unfaded state, many of the 
colours, however crudely applied, still kept much 
of the richness of those of the good period. 
The modern prints, however, are produced 
entirely with European colours, which have 
neither the substance nor the quality of the 
old native productions. They are frequently 
pretty in effect, but with a characteristic weak- 
ness and suggestion of impermanence. That 
lustrous black, used with such splendid force 


by the first Toyokuni, Utamaro, and Yeizan, 
is never seen. A dead black is certainly to be 
found ; but it cannot be compared for a moment 
with this. The main lines of the key-block are 
too often of a weak grey, concerning which 
the best we can say is that it is in scale with 
the feeble colourings of the prints in general. 
The employment of European colours gives 
modern artists a wide and easy palette to choose 
from. Thereby it leads them away from the 
daring and simplicity enforced by the limita- 
tions of their forefathers, who, as a rule, knew 
but one red, one blue, one green, and so on. 
The colour-print maker of to-day has at his 
command all the hues of a draper’s shop, and 
does not seem to hesitate to try them. 

The functions of the man who cuts the wood 
blocks and of the printer are performed with 
skill that we still cannot fail to admire; though 
here, again, the loss of the old breadth of treat- 
ment is too conspicuous. The successive print- 
ings are in as good register as ever, and a general 
weakness of line must be laid to the account 
of the designer rather than the engraver; for 
in Japanese work of this kind the latter has 
never had the opportunities or the power of 
“translation” of the artist’s drawing, which 
are inevitably associated with all European 
methods. His mission has simply been to make 
an absolute facsimile of the drawing supplied 
to him, and he still, as ever, carries it out 
with amazing fidelity. 

The subjects chosen are still much about 
the same as before, with two important omissions 
—the classes of portraits of famous actors and 
of courtesans. There is also a tendency to an 
increased utilisation of flowers in the designs, 
treated from a realistic rather than a conven- 
tional point of view. For the rest, the popular 
themes are scenes from the old histories and 
legends, the amusements and occupations of 
women, the games of children, and the like. The 
European convention has sometimes entered into 
the picture, but only to an inappreciable extent. 
And sometimes customs adopted from the West 
are pourtrayed in the Japanese manner, with 
results quaintly pleasing to our eyes. I have 
before me as I write a three-sheet print by 
Shuntei depicting a scene at a seaside watering 
place, wherein the people on the shore are in the 
Japanese national costume, and the bathers of 
both sexes are attired much as they would 
be at Margate. This is dated 1897. 

The revolution of 1867, which overthrew all 
the ‘social fabric of Japanese society, has 
naturally affected the status of the colour- 
print maker. He is no longer necessarily a 
despised artisan, whose recognition by the aris- 
tocratic painter was a thing unheard of. But 

















LADIES BOATING BY MOONLIGHT 


By SHUNTE! 


Dateo 1898. 
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LADY AT HER TOILET 


By CHIKANOBU. DATED 1897 


even now, although he may claim the name 
of one of the great schools, it is doubtful whether 
he gains much acceptance from its professors. 
Some of the modern men paint and exhibit, 
and the older masters, such as Utamaro and 
always Hokusai, have a greater vogue in Japan 
than perhaps ever before; but it is, perhaps, 
to be suspected that the value set upon their 
works in Europe has not been without its in- 
fluence in this direction. 

Of the men who belong to this generation, 
perhaps Tsukioka Yoshitoshi should be con- 
sidered first. He was a pupil of Kunisada, 
and died some four or five years ago. In his 
historical scenes he shows a good deal of imagina- 
tion and power of design, and the latter quality 
is also pre-eminent in compositions of a different 
nature, such as the one we reproduce. This 
simple study of two peasants enjoying a cup 
of saki underneath a gourd-plant is drawn 
with a good deal of vigour, and at the same 
time, in the treatment of the foliage, it possesses 
both truth and delicacy. The figures remind 
one of the work of Kiosai. The colouring of 
the original would be quite pleasing but for 
the use of a brutal opaque blue in the solitary 
garment of the man. Yoshitoshi was the master 
of Toshikata, who, however, works in a more 
delicate style and with a finer line. His female 
figures are well drawn and gracefully posed, 
and his colour about as good as that of any of 
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the modern men. In some of his prints he shows 
traces of European influence, if not in his art, 
at all events in his surroundings. We have seen 
one in which the foreground is taken up by 
a particularly abominable carpet. But the 
example reproduced has no defect of this kind, 
and the picture of the young girl seated with 
her books near a charcoal stove, and looking 
out through an open screen at a snow-covered 
garden, is quite pleasant, and characteristically 
Japanese. Toshikata, who is still alive, has a 
pupil named Kyokata, who shows quite remark- 
able promise. He will be heard of again, if he 
can be kept clear from a tendency to imitate 
Western methods. 

An artist of considerable importance is Yoshu 
Chikanobu, a pupil of Kunichika, who is the 
last representative of the Utagawa. He is now 
a very old man, but still paints, following now 
both in his pictures and prints (as our example 
shows) the traditions of one of the greatest of 
his school, Utamaro. The illustration we have 
chosen, a lady at her toilet, makes one regret 
extremely the inferiority of modern printing 
and colours. In conception and design it is 
quite worthy of the old days. 

Miyagawa Shuntei, who may be a descendant 
of the old Miyagawa family, sometimes signs 
Shuntei gio-jin (man of leisure), thereby suggest- 
ing that he does not altogether look upon 

















PEASANTS UNDER A GOURD-VINE. 


By YosHiTosHi. DATED 1890. 
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himself as a professional colour-print maker. 
He has a keen appreciation for the beauties of 
landscape, and in his treatment thereof is a 
typical example of the modern school. In tech- 
nique he leans somewhat towards that of the 
old makers of surimono rather than of the 
broad-sheets, choosing at times a certain pre- 
cision of execution which reminds one of them, 
as well as a tendency to the use of metallic 
lustres. But, as our illustration shows, he can 
combine this with a considerable delicacy of 
atmospheric effect, and the print reproduced 
is one of the most successful attempts of the 
kind we have seen to deal with the difficult 
problem of early moonlight when colours are 
only just beginning to lose their value. 

All these belong, nominally at all events, to 
the Ukiyoye School of painting, which may be 
regarded as an offshoot from the Kano School 
already mentioned, and to them may be added 
Toshihide (Gosai) and Tomioka Yeisen. But 
Ogata Gekko gives his allegiance to the Shijo 
School, which comprises all the best naturalistic 
painters of Japan. Of his work we give a 
characteristic example, a three-sheet print re- 
presenting a lady and two children walking 
through a flower garden. The treatment of the 
profusion of flowers is very clever, and is quite 
different from anything to be met with among 
the old prints; as a composition, it is not 
specially remarkable among a mass of work 
which never falls below a singularly high 
standard in this respect. 
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The attention now paid in Europe to pro- 
cesses of colour-printing naturally invites a 
comparison of its results with those of Japanese 
contemporary artists, from whose predecessors 
the Western inspiration has been mainly derived. 
In selection and arrangement of subject, allowing 
for the difference of convention ; in skill of wood- 
cutting, and accuracy of register; in the ease 
with which problems of light and atmosphere 
are successfully solved; in the mere manipulation 
of the colour on the block, the Japanese crafts- 
men are still far in advance of their European 
imitators. One thing only the latter possess 
and use to greater advantage, namely, good 
colour. The results obtained by the Japanese 
printers with their shoddy colours are simply 
marvellous when one considers what abomina- 
tions those colours are easily capable of. The 
blame for their use rests entirely with the said 
printers—who are almost invariably publishers 
also. It is a matter of cheapness, for which 
responsibility does not attach to the artist, often 
unbusinesslike, in debt, behind with his contracts, 
and sweated accordingly pretty much the same 
as other Bobemians all the world over. He 
knows the value of the native colours. But 
he also knows that they simply cannot be 
obtained in quantities nowadays. And when he 
is the fortunate possessor of some small portions 
of old pigment, he will sometimes hoard them 
throughout the whole of his life, waiting for the 
worthy opportunity of using them which never 
comes. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[254] A PAINTING OF A “MAGDALEN.”—I have in my 
possession what I think is a very valuable picture of 
the Magdalen, a photograph of which I send you, 
Could you say by whom it was painted, and if it is likely 
to be an original or a copy of one of the old masters? 
It was brought to this place years ago by a Roman 
Catholic priest, who gave it to the gentleman from 
whom my father bought it. It had been cut from its 
frame, apparently, and was rolled around a stick. This 
gentleman had it mounted and framed, and employed a 
local artist to paint the locks of hair flowing over the 
breast. This, though beautifully done, is, of course, to 
the detriment of the picture. The picture is three feet 
by four, and the canvas is in three pieces. The photo- 
graph gives a very poor idea of it—the original being 
remarkably clear and rich in tone, the blue of the 
drapery being especially beautiful. I have been told 
that many years ago there was a picture of the 
Magdalen cut from its frame and stolen from St. Peter’s 
Church, Rome. Could this possibly be the one ?— 
ORLEAU E. ForBEs, Natchez, Miss,, U.S.A. 


»*s The photograph is so poor that it is difficult 
to form any opinion of the original picture. It looks 
like a copy of a work by Carlo Dolci, but, as our 
correspondent admits, has been very much damaged 
and “improved.” 





REPLIES. 


[253] “THE DEATH OF DIDO.” BY SIR JOSHOA 
REYNOLDS.—Mr. Graves, whose firm once sold this 
picture, which is now in America, writes as follows: 

‘The original ‘Death of Dido,’ engraved by Grozer, 
is the one sold at the artist’s sale in 1796 to Mr. Bryan. 
We bought it from Sir Francis Bolton, who acted for 
the Bryan family. We put it up at Christie’s in 1890 
and bought it in. It was afterwards sold to Mr. 
Wertheimer, and was again put up at Christie’s in 1892, 
when Mr. Benjamin bought it and sold it to America. 

‘‘The replica is the one that Lady Thomond had. She 
did not buy it at the artist’s sale, as is stated in the 

















“A MERRYMAKING.” From THE PAINTING IN BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 
FHOM A PHOTOGRAPH BY HANFSTAENGL. 











“A MERRYMAKING.” By Teniens. 
FROM THE PAINTING IN THE POSSESSION OF MR. J. Hewitt, BOLTON 


REPLICA, (see next Pace.) 
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MAGAZINE OF ART,* but evidently kept it back, as the 
original was in that sale; but it was sold at her sale in 
1821 to Pinney, for George IV. It is now at Buckingham 
Palace, So you see the original is the one now in 
America, and is 93 by 57. The replica, 94 by 56, 
belongs to the King. They are both by Sir Joshua's 
own hand. 

“There is no means of saying with certainty which 
picture was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1781.” 


[248] A PORTRAIT OF QUEEN VICTORIA ?—I have 
been examining the so-called portrait of Queen Victoria. 
It is not she. But I think it is by Landseer, and it 
is very like Georgiana, Duchess of Bedford, who, in 
some respects, was not unlike the Queen. I fancy I 
once saw this sketch in the possession of Lord Cosmo 
Russell. When he died his collection was dispersed. 
General Lord Alexander Russell is also her son.— 
ALGERNON GRAVES. 


The portrait for which M. Wauters invites the 
name of artist and of subject cannot, I think, be in 
doubt. In touch and manner the work seems greatly 
to resemble the portrait of Wilkie by himself in the 
National Gallery, while the likeness seems not less to 
be that of the artist’s sister, Mrs. Hunter, of whom a 
painting by her brother exists in the National Gallery 
of Scotland. The type, as well as the sentiment, seem 
to be the same.—N. MILEs. 





NOTE. 


TWO “MERRY-MAKINGS” BY TENIERS; WHICH IS 
THE REPLICA?—Mr. Hewitt, an expert of Bolton, sends 
a photograph of a painting he claims to have identified 
as a genuine work of David Teniers the younger. It is 
signed and dated 1649, and is a replica of one at Buck- 
ingham Palace. 

“The work was recently acquired from a residence 
that had been shut up since 1877. At that time it was 
acquired from a dealer who evidently got it in 1876, for 
on the back of the stretcher frame there is a number 
which refers to the Wynn Ellis sale at Christie’s rooms 
in 1876, the collection in which the famous ‘Duchess 
of Devonshire’ was sold. 

“From 1876 to 1824 (the time of George IV) this 
picture must have been in existence, for that in 
possession of the Crown would probably not be long 
enough in other hands to allow copying. 

‘‘Between 1824 and 1804 we have only a confused 
history. The Teniers at Buckingham Palace came from 
De la Haute, the collector of Paris, who acquired most 
of his works from the Choiseul collection. Mr. S. 
Erard, of the same city, who acquired many of his 
works from the Teniers Gallery, was a relation of 
the preceding gentleman. Both, in 1804, brought all 
their works over to this country. Those of Erard 
were under water for some time owing to the vessel 
in which they were stowed being stranded. About 
this time other fine collections were brought to Eng- 
land, and altogether this country received over thirty 
examples of Teniers’ ‘merry-making’ subjects. Most 
of them are of various treatment; a few are replicas, 
One, now in the National Gallery (acquired from the 


* We derived this information from Redford’s ‘‘ Art Sales,” 
compiled mainly from Christie’s catalogues. We do not 
see on what grounds it is here stated that Lady Thomond did 
not buy the original, or why it is supposed that it is the 
replica which is in the possession of the King. Ifthe original 
was indeed in the sale, as Mr. Graves allows, who else bought 
it but Lady Thomond, as Mr, Redford sets forth ? 
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Wynn Ellis collection), authenticated, though in- 
ferior, is a replica of that in the Duke of Bedford’s 
collection. 

“‘History of that time is vague, and by no means 
assists one to identify the Wynn Ellis picture. Copies 
are not mentioned. Prior history, perhaps, affords 
better light. Between 1643 and 1650 Teniers was in 
the service of Archduke Leopold, Don Juan of Austria, 
Christina of Sweden, and the King of Spain. The 
date of the picture, 1649, is within the best period. 

“Whilst in the services of such distinguished com- 
pany a replica of an important commission for one 
might be ordered for another. (The Duke of Bedford’s 
replica supports this theory.) Teniers was born in 
1610, A specimen executed in 1630 (now in Berlin) 
testifies to a master hand. In 1632 he was elected a 
‘Master’ of St. Luke’s Guild of Painters at Antwerp. 
Within this period it may safely be assumed he had 
pupils. He taught his brother Abraham, his son David 
(David III), Apshoven, Rijckaert, Hellemont, Tilborch, 
and Duchastel; but none of them (including those 
he influenced) executed a work which would justify 
an expert to think the one in question had been exe- 
cuted by any of them. If Teniers executed replicas 
then, they would more likely be smaller and unim- 
portant works. Whilst a Master of the Guild—from 
1632 to 1643—he would probably exercise his best efforts 
for his own fame without being over-troubled with 
‘personal pupils,’ and from 1643 to 1650 his services 
in distinguished company would possibly exclude 
students entirely. From 1650 Teniers’ art was de- 
clining. One might admit that he again had stu- 
dents, though none equal to executing the Wynn Ellis 
picture. There is no reason why Teniers should not 
have executed replicas from that time to 1670 or 1675. 
His constant practice on similar subjects, groupings, 
attitudes, expressions, and colours would enable him 
(but not others) to execute replicas from memory. But 
after 1670 (about) it would be hard to think his 
touch would be equally good, for his works from that 
time up to his death show a decided falling off. 

“The Wynn Ellis picture bears strong evidence of 
having been executed a long time ago. The technique 
shows a master hand, by one who undoubtedly had 
spent very many years on similar subjects. At the 
bottom of the right corner there is a strange and 
unusual number—1129, in light coloured paint. <A 
similar number is on the Buckingham Palace picture. 

‘*We know each work was numbered in the collec- 
tion of what was known as the Teniers Gallery. 
Can this number represent one of that collection? If 
so, how comes it that the two bear the same number? 
Does this certify one being a copy ? 

“We must not forget the Wynn Ellis picture is 
signed ‘D. Teniers F,’ and dated underneath 1649 (by 
looking at the picture in a certain position and in a 
strong light this can be seen unmistakably, but not 
otherwise), and there is no history to dispute the picture. 

“The picture at Buckingham Palace is described at 
length by Smith (‘Catalogue Raisonné’) and by Dr. 
Waagen (‘Art Treasures of Great Britain’). Neither 
omits to mention the date, yet neither mentions the 
signature being on, though we know it is distinctly 
there, in dark, strong colour, signed in full, ‘David 
Teniers. Has this been put on since Smith and 
Waagen saw the picture ? 

“Tf we admit one must be a copy, which is it? 
Evidently we find one copied faithfully in every detail 
and date and even the number 1129, but not the signa- 
ture. Did law forbid a copyist signing the name? If 
so, which is the second picture? JoHN HEwITT,” 
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New 


THE Royal Academy: Mr. GEORGE FRAMP- 
Members. 


TON, Royal Society of Painters in Water 
Colours: Miss ELEANOR ForRTESCUE-BRICK- 
DALE and Mr. ARTHUR RACKHAM (associates). Royal 
Society of British Artists: Mrs. JopLine, Miss Lucy 
E. Kemp-WELcH, Messrs, F, G. Fry, L. LEwis, 
IK. Ertz, HARRY Dixon, HAns TRIER, C. Q. ORCHARD- 
SON, N. WILKINSON, and Professor KIRCHMAYER. 
Royal Society of Painter-Etcheré and Engravers: 
Messrs, PERCY WADHAM and FRANK WILLIS (associates). 
Society of Oil Painters: Miss E, FoRTESCUE-BRICKDALE, 
and Messrs, TeERRICK WILLIAMS, THOMAS MILLIE Dow, 
TALBot HuGuHes, and A. F. W. Haywarp. Royal 
Scottish Academy: Mr. JAMES MCNEILL WHISTLER 
(honorary member), Messrs. ROBERT BURNS, CHARLES 
MACKIE, EDWIN ALEXANDER, and JAMES CADENHEAD 
(painter associates) Mr. A. MCFARLANE SHANNAN, 
Glasgow (sculptor associate). 


THE centenary celebrations in Paris of the 
The birth of Victor Hugo were marked by the 
Victor Hugo inauguration of a monument, erected on the 
Memorial. site of the poet’s residence. A figure of 
Hugo surmounts the whole, and the base 
and pediment contain suggestions of his works. Among 
the waves is seen the tentacles of the great cuttlefish of 
the “ Travailleurs de la Mer.” The four figures round the 
poet symbolise the Four Winds of the Spirit; those on 
the right and left of the pedestal are Dramatic and Lyric 
Poetry. At the back of the pedestal is Fame, and at 
her side a figure representing Satire. On the pedestal 
are four panels in relief, two of which, by M. BARRIAs, 
are illustrated on p. 332. One represents a scene from 
the ‘‘Chatiments,” and in the other Victor Hugo is seen 
surrounded by characters from his novels. The remain- 
ing two panels are by M. ALLAR, and represent Victor 
Hugo in the tribune of the Senate and his reception on 
Parnassus by Hesiod, Homer, etc. The work is in bronze 
and granite, and was designed by M. BARRIAS. 


In the twenty-second annual spring 
Spring Exhibition exhibition of the Art Society of New 


of the South Wales landscape was the 
Art Society dominant note. But the average is 
of N.8.W. slowly growing higher : if there was no 


chef d’ceuvre, there was no daub. The 
Society is not strong in portraiture, and this last year 
the fact was accentuated by the lack of portraits per se. 
One charming water-colour, ‘‘ Children of G. Merivale,” 
by the late Mrs. MARY StopDarT, has a melancholy 
interest, as it is the last work from her hands, and her 
delicate, beautiful work will be much missed. Mr. 
DatriLo Russo makes figure-painting his principal 
aim, and there is much virility about his drawing and 
modelling. ‘A Street Arab” from his brush is 
excellent. Mr. FRANK MAHOoNY was strongly to the 
fore with a fine cattle piece, ‘A Spring Morning,” 
which has been bought by the trustees of the National 
Gallery for £200; but it loses some of its charm, if it 
gains in cleverness, by the fact that the artist has chosen 
to paint when the sun is too high for the best effects. 
The President, Mr. W. LisTER LISTER, was well repre- 
sented both in oil and water-colours. ‘‘ Mt. Keira, South 
Coast, N.S. Wales,” is the most ambitious of his works, 
and is one of his many successes. Mr. J. SALVANA had a 
technically fine picture of the Redfern Railway Yards 


on a gloomy winter evening, endowing an uninterest- 
ing subject with a certain poetic feeling. Mr. Wm. 
PIGUENIT was a strong exhibitor in every section, and 
nearly all his pictures are the fruits of his late visit to 
Wales. An exceedingly fine oil, ‘‘ A Thunderstorm on 
the Darling,” was the one bit of home. His “Mill Stream” 
(black and white) has been bought by the National 
Gallery. Mr. ALBERT J. HANSON showed nothing but 
English subjects in his delicate, minute style, and he has 
been fortunate to meet with the approving eye of the 
National Gallery in ‘‘The Weary Horses Seek the 
Stream,” a cleverly-handled water-colour. A new man, 
W. DE Burton WILsoy, had a clever study of a large 
flock of sheep, hidden in yellow dust, “‘ Golden 
Light on Golden Fleece.” Mr. J. W. TrisTRAM sent 
some good water-colours, especially ‘* Narrabeen Head,” 
which shows a fine grasp of perspective. Mr. GERALD 
FITZGERALD showed the great benefit of a trip abroad ; 
his crude colouring of a year or two back has given 
place to a strong, subdued note. 


THE American Art Association of Paris has 
American recently held, in conjunction with the Society 
Artists of American Painters, an interesting winter 
in Paris. exhibition at the picturesque old Hétel de 
Conti. Good promise for the future of 
certain American artists resident in Paris was given 
by the work shown. Among the more remarkable 
pictures exhibited must be mentioned the ‘“ Night 
Effect” of Mr. LIONEL WALDEN; the “Lions” of Mr. 
TANNER; “Streets of Holland,” by Mr. BIsBING, all 
artists of established reputation. Mr. FAULKNER had 
an original and enchanting Venetian nocturne; Mr. 
EpwWIn WEEKs, in his ‘‘Court of a Caravanserai,” 
remains faithful to his Oriental scenes; but Mr. Motr 
SmitH goes further still—to the Sandwich Islands— 
for his inspiration. In ‘An Old Love Story” Mr. 
BRIDGMAN follows the idea but not the methods or 
the style of Sir L. ALMA-TADEMA. Mr. GARRIDO proves 
himself a colourist of the first order, and the works of 
Messrs. SINGER, DUFORER, HARRISON, HUMPHREYs- 
JOHNSON, FRIESEKE, DOUGHERTY, GEORGE AID, 
TARNOWSKI, deserve to be remembered, as well as the 
sculptures of Messrs. P. BARTLETT and SPICER-SIMSON. 


The Waddesdon Bequest. Catalogue of the 
Reviews. Works of Art Bequeathed to the British 
Museum by Baron Ferdinand de Roths- 
child, M.P., 1898. By Charles Hercules Read, Keeper 
of the Departments of British and Medieval 
Antiquities and Ethnography. (London: Printed 
by order of the Trustees. Sold at the British 
Museum and by Longmans & Co., etc. 1902. 

2 guineas.) 
WHEN the magnificent collection here catalogued was 
thrown open to the public in the Waddesdon Room 
at the British Museum, we devoted a couple of articles 
to the description and illustration of this noble bequest. 
The Trustees, through Mr. Hercules Read, have now 
issued in volume form a catalogue of the excellent 
type to which we are accustomed from the Museum 
authorities. Convenient in form, it is entirely ade- 
quate in the representation of the majority of the 
chief works,’and, moreover, it is rich in all the inform- 
ation that the collector or student of art can require 
in respect of every object in the collection. The period 
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marks and similar details necessary in such a work 
are given, in addition to matters of history and 
provenance. 

The taste of Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild was 
extremely catholic, and covered every period of art 
from classic times up to the sixteenth century. Bronzes 
and arms from Hellenic days to the Renaissance; 
enamels, mainly Limoges, excepting the case of jewels; 
German and Italian glass and majolica, from the beauti- 
ful Saracenic goblet to the works from the ‘ botego” 
of Razzio Fontana; crystal cups and similar works, 
from the exquisite agate Roman vase to that of the 
great Akbar, the Mogul of Hindustan; ‘jewels of the 
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THE VICTOR HUGO MEMORIAL. 


By BARRIAS. FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY FIORILLO. See P. 331. 


most beautiful and historically interesting sort—the 
Lyte jewel, one of the most noteworthy of them all, 
with ornaments which may with fair accuracy be at- 
tributed to Benvenuto Cellini—together with superb 
examples of Daniel Mignot, Le Blon, and the de 
Brys, the whole including examples of the highest 
kind of French, German, Flemish, and Italian achieve- 
ment; silver plate, for the most part German, and 
excellent at that; and carvings in wood and other 
materials from groups and figures of considerable size, 
such as the statuette of St. Catherine down to the 
little tabernacles and similar objects of miraculous 
fineness and exquisiteness of design, wonderful in detail 
and not less admirable in ingenuity—these combine to 
form a collection of the most entrancing interest and 
beauty, which are faithfully reproduced in the beauti- 
ful and scholarly volume under notice. If ever the— 
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BAS-RELIEF ON THE VICTOR HUGO MEMORIAL. 


By BARRIAS. PHOTOGRAPH BY FIORILLO 


egotism, shall we say ?—of a collector justified him 
in willing that his collection should be kept together, 
here is a case in point. We have always objected to 
the natural but mistaken desire on the part of a donor 
that the objects he presents should be kept in a group 
and not distributed in their proper places in the great 
historical collections to which they are supposed to 
form an addition. The value of such a restricted 
donation must always be limited to the student and to 
the general public, for the gaps previously left in the 
main collection are still unoccupied, and the exposition 
of the regular development of art, historical and 
executive, still lacks the continuity which a visit to 
a sort of swecursale does not properly effect. <A 
collection apart, such as this, appeals then either to 
the collector who in his own mind knows exactly 
where to place each object, or to the mere lover of 
beautiful things who thinks only of the beauty of the 
object, and has no particular interest in the systematic 
study of art. 

A special word of praise must be given to the 
illustrations, and especially to the plates, about three- 
score in number, representing a vast number of objects 
in the most admirable system of collotype which one 
could desire to see. Produced in a manner which proves 
the high efficiency of the editorial department of the 
British Museum, the book is one which every collector 
will desire to have in his library. 
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A History and Description of Chinese Porcelain. By 
Cosmo Monkhouse. With notes by S. W. Bushell, 
C.M.G. (Cassell & Co. 1901. 30s, net.) 

It is sad that Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse did not live to 
see what is certainly the most beautifully produced book 
he ever wrote or edited. Not only is it printed in 
excellent taste, but it is illustrated lavishly with scores 
of reproductions from the most characteristic pieces of 
oriental china of their class. The most noteworthy 
feature is the admirable use to which the three-colour 
process has been put in the illustration of tinted porce- 
lain in every hue and every quality of colour. The chief 
value in this feature is, of course, that whereas in the 
past coloured reproductions had to be made from painted 
copies, here the colour blocks are obtained automatically, 
so to speak, from the objects themselves. The superiority 
of a book so illustrated over Mr. Gulland’s treatise on 
Chinese porcelain is immediately apparent. Yet Mr. 
Monkhouse’s volume occasionally draws upon Mr. 
Gulland’s and other books, as Mr. Gulland drew upon 
his and upon other writers’ before him; and it makes 
less attempt at amplifying the history of the porcelain 
than is the feature of its predecessor. Sometimes he 
differs from him on matters of fact; for example, when 
Mr. Gulland, following Mr. Wells Williams, asserts 
that among the fabulous creatures as represented by 
Chinese artists the “‘fung-hwang” is a pheasant, Mr, 
Monkhouse reverts to the idea that it is a phoenix. 
Except, perhaps, Dr. Bushell, Mr. Monkhouse was 
probably the best-equipped among his contemporaries 
for writing such a book, and with the collection of Mr. 
Salting as his first text, and his previous writings on the 
subject as a justification for posing as an essayist, he has 
given us a book which appeals alike to the collector and 
the general reader. The subject is an attractive one; it 
becomes, indeed, more fascinating the more it is studied, 
for study is amply repaid by increased appreciation of 
the extraordinary beauties in Chinese colours, glazes, 
and enamels, and all the perfection to which the potter’s 
art attained in China. 


A History of Lace. By Mrs. Palliser. Revised and 
Enlarged by M. Jourdain and Alice Doyden. 
(Sampson Low. £2 2s. net.) 

This richly illustrated volume will be heartily 
welcomed by all who are interested in the evolution of 
the art of lace making. The earlier editions of this 
standard work, excellent as they were, had fallen out of 
date, and required supplementing, not only with new 
matter, but with new illustrations. It is the beauty and 
variety of the latter which give special distinction to 
the present publication. They number nearly one 
hundred, bringing the total up to two hundred and 
sixty-six, and they include good reproductions of several 
portraits showing how lace was worn at different 
periods. Specially noteworthy are the portraits of 
Anne, daughter of Sir Peter Van Vantore, who lived 
in the first half of the seventeenth century, and is 
almost completely dressed in lace; the portrait of 
Elizabeth, Princess Palatine, by Gerard Honthorst ; 
those of James, the Old Pretender, and his little sister ; 
the band of needle-point lace representing Judith and 
Holofernes; the baptismal veil from the Brussels 
Musée Cinquantenaire; the specimen of seventeenth 
century bobbin lace, with portraits of Louis XIV and 
Marie Therése, and the needle-point lace fan given by 
the women of Ireland to Princess Maud on her marriage. 
Madame Récamier and her Friends. By H. Noel 

Williams, (Harper & Brothers. 1901. 30s. net.) 


The story of Madame Récamier, as told here by Mr. 
Noel Williams, is a fascinating history admirably set 


forth, giving a picture of French society (with side- 
lights on English, Italian, and the like) during the 
Napoleonic era. But excellent as the picture is, and 
admirable the sketches of Chateanbriand, Benjamin- 
Constant, and other great actors in the drama, the main 
attraction is, of course, Madame Récamier herself, who, 
although the principal star in the firmament in which 
she moved, has hitherto been so strangely neglected by 
literary inquirers, French and English. “ Distinguished 
alike for her beauty, her virtue, her charm of manner, 
and her goodness of heart, she reigned for upwards of 
fifty years the almost undisputed queen of Parisian 
society.” This extract shows her claim to our recol- 
lection ; her friendship with Canova, with David, and 
Gréard, and the portraits of her by them all, sufficiently 
identify her with the world of art to give her importance 
in the eyes of art lovers ; and her purity in a licentious 
age, her loveliness and power, which, nevertheless, left 
her without enemies—such was her sweetness—when 
few escaped the consequence of intrigues, endear her 
to every reader. Nothing could be better than the 
admirable manner in which Mr. Williams has carried 
out his delightful task; and one can only sympathise 
with Mr. Orchardson that the book was not published 
when the artist painted his celebrated picture of a 
reception given by the heroine of the book—the 
greatest “Salon” of modern times. 


Giotto. By J. Mason Perkins. (George Bell & Sons. 
5s. net.) 

Written in a somewhat severe style, this able mono- 
graph ignores the poetic traditions respecting the 
shepherd painter, and deals almost exclusively with his 
work. Mr. Perkins traces the progress of Giotto from 
his first conventional following of the Byzantine ideal of 
form in the Nancella to his final emergence from all 
trammels in the frescoes at Assisi and Padua. Unfor- 
tunately these priceless heirlooms have suffered much 
from restoration, and the darkness of the chapels in 
which they are enshrined makes it difficult to get 
satisfactory photographs; but in spite of this the 
illustrations in this little volume are excellent, giving a 
very fine idea of the originals. The scenes from the life 
of St. Francis reveal how thoroughly in touch their 
artist was with the great friar, and the incidents from 
the life of St. Joachim, with the quaintly drawn and 
badly proportioned sheep dogs, refute the idea of 
Giotto having ever been a shepherd. 


Sir David Wilkie. By Lord Ronald Sutherland-Gower, 

F.S.A. (Bell & Sons. 1902. 5s.) 

Wilkie has not in recent times received full justice. 
We had the life of him from Cunningham, and, more 
lately, those of Mr. Mollett and Mr. Pennington, and 
recollections, more or less copious, by B. R. Haydon 
and other writers and diarists; but a great Life, fully 
and adequately illustrated, written by a capable hand 
and with criticisms thoroughly illuminating, is still 
lacking. Lord Ronald Gower’s book is avowedly not 
much more than a concise, if an able, introduction 
to the subject. His text does not extend to ninety 
small pages, and however admirably he might do his 
part, he has not elbow-room in which to treat fully 
the great Scots master. He deals with his subject 
so that his life can be felt and his genius appre- 
ciated; and there are brief notes on the artist’s 
etchings and methods, and a chronological list of 
works (which is clearly based upon Cunningham’s). 
A curious list of “pictures which cannot at present 
be traced” is of portentous length. Such a list, we 
think, might have been considerably shortened; for 
example, ‘‘The Escape of Mary Queen of Scots” is 
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in a dealer’s hands in Bond Street, and ‘Sunday 
Morning” in those of another near Pall Mall. We may 
point out that the parody of ‘“‘The Letter of Introduc- 
tion,” opposite page 40, is not ‘“‘drawn by Landells,” as 
there stated, but is really by A. S. Henning, and is only 
engraved by Landells. It is unfortunate that the pub- 
lishers have satisfied themselves in so many instances 
merely to reproduce their plates from engravings, and 
not from the original pictures, even when these are 
accessible. ‘The Jew’s Harp,” “The Rat Hunters,” 
“The News-mongers,” ‘‘ Reading the Will,” are among 
those to which the honour of special photography 
has not been given. Nevertheless, the little book is, 
so far as we know, the best illustrated Wilkie at present 
within the reach of the book-buying public. 


Illustrated Letters and Borders in the National Art 
Library, Victoria and Albert Museum. By J. W. 
Bradley, M.A. (Board of Education. 1901. 2s. 6d.) 

This new handbook will prove of use to designers 
and students of the subject of illumination, not only 
in showing them the way about the Library and 
giving examples, printed in numerous plates, of what 
they can hope to find there, but also in describing 
the whole field of illumination, here classified accord- 
ing to period and country, with historical disquisitions 
on the various schools and explanations as to varying 
styles. Indications are very complete, and show where 
many of the best examples may be seen, with inform- 
ation as to the objects and remarks as to the works 
themselves. The bibliographies and references are 
very full, and the whole forms an excellent primer to 
the study of the art. Writers and miniature painters 
are equally dealt with, and one phase of the arts of 
design in relation to painting is graphically shown. 


The History of Modern Europe from the Fall of 
Constantinople. By 7. H. Dyer, LL.D. Third 
Edition by Arthur Hassall, M.A. Vols. V. and VI. 
(Bell & Sons. 1901. 6s. each.) 

We lately reviewed the first four volumes of this 
admirable history. To the concluding portion must 
be applied the same words of approval as were 
prompted by the first. Brought down to the deaths 
of Queen Victoria and President McKinley, the work 
deals in a broad and liberal manner with latter-day 
history, and constitutes a text-book which should be 
at the hand of every reader. Although the book is 
essentially political and constitutional, it makes its 
appeal to the artist in setting before him with un- 
surpassed lucidity the facts of history and the atmo- 
sphere in which they were enacted in such a way as 
to be of the utmost interest and value, whether to the 
historical painter or to the decorative artist who wishes 
to understand the periods in which the various ‘‘styles” 
took their rise and flourished. We have in concen- 


trated form Robertson, Alison, and smaller historical — 


writers, with previous views reconsidered in the light 
of modern research and former errors corrected. 


A Description of the Sketch-book of Sir Antony Van 
Dyck used by Him in Italy, 1621-27. By Lionel 
Cust, M.V.O., F.S.A. (Bell & Sons, 1902. 2 guineas.) 

To this book, universally known as ‘‘ Van Dyck’s 
Sketch-book,” belonging to the Duke of Devonshire, 
and lent to the Van Dyck exhibition which was held 
in Antwerp, Mr. Lionel Cust devoted a number of 
pages in the great work upon the painter which he 
recently issued. He returns to the subject and deals 
with it more fully in this volume, wherein the pages 
are reproduced in collotype facsimile, and are accom- 
panied with bibliographical notes. The facsimile is 


so good that to all intents and purposes the reader 
has the original pages before him. We see how the 
artist, in travelling through Italy, made sketches in 
pen and ink of all the pictures of Titian, Piombo, and 
Veronese he came across, with notes here and there 
to help his memory as to clearer details, and so forth. 
Not these only; but of Breughel, Diirer, and other 
moderns; of the famous Aldobrandini marriage, which 
has astonished and delighted every student of art 
since classical Roman days; and there are also 
original drawings made of people whom he met—such 
as of Sir Robert Shirley in Persian costume. 

The carefully collated descriptions of the 125 folios 
afford an illuminating commentary upon the self- 
education of Van Dyck. The artist began these 
sketches when he was twenty-two years of age, and 
continued them for six years. When he died at Black- 
friars, in 1641, this book was found in his studio with 
its: other contents, and found its way into the collec- 
tion of Sir Peter Lely. From that time Mr. Cust 
traces the history of the book to its present resting- 
place at Chatsworth. Of this precious souvenir—the 
artist’s travelling companion—forty-seven pages or 
double pages are reproduced, and, apart from the 
general interest to the student of art, they afford help 
of no little value to the collector of drawings. 


The Saints in Christian Art. By Mrs. Arthur Bell. 
(G. Bell & Sons. 1901. 14s.) 

Since the days of Mrs. Jameson and Von Radowitz 
the study of legendary art seems to have been neglected 
somewhat by the general reader. Of late, however, a 
new enthusiasm has been conceived, and Forgeais, Pére 
Cahier, Guenebault, and Mrs. Clement have been busy 
with the symbolical side of religious and legendary 
painting. Mrs. Arthur Bell here gives us what is 
perhaps the completest handbook now current in this 
country, for, aided by her forerunners, she has not only 
codified the subject, as it were, but corrected previous 
errors, and restored to certain saints legends of miracles 
which a misguided piety had induced former writers to 
attribute to greater favourites. The saints, apostles, 
martyrs of every rank and of both sexes are dealt with, 
but the story does not come down later than the third 
century. It is an elaborate and carefully worked out 
book, freely illustrated, which should find a place in 
every art library as a necessary item. 


The Literary Year Book and Bookman’s Directory, 1902. 
Edited by Herbert Morrah. (George Allen. 1902. 5s.) 
An improvement upon previous issues, this book is 
indispensable for all literary workers, and for all artists 
who are connected either with writers or publishers. 
The main feature is the list of authors with a selection 
of their works, but this is not as yet as full as it might 
be. The list of artists is incomplete, and is the section 
most open to improvement. This should be as nearly as 
possible a complete list of contemporary illustrators, and 
of artists whose works have been published in book 
form. 


Who’s Who in America, 1901-2, Edited by J. W. 

Leonard. (Chicago: Marquis & Co.) 

This handy book of reference includes over 11,000 
condensed biographies, somewhat more condensed than 
the English prototype. All the leading artists are 
necessarily in their places in the volume, but there 
has been no great effort to unite under the artists’ 
names sufficient titles of their chief works. In the 
case of Messrs. Sargent and Shannon a few landmarks 
of the artist’s life are given, but not a single title, 
and only four lines are devoted to Mr. Mark Fisher. 
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Meagre though the information is, the book is never- 
theless indispensable to all on this side who would 
follow the doings of Americans in art and literature 
—the section with which we are more immediately 
interested. 
Medizval London. By W. Benham, D.D., and Charles 
Welch, F.S.A. (Seeley & Co. 1901. 7s. net.) 

This exceedingly pleasant work, one of the famous 
*“* Portfolio” series, deals with a fascinating subject. 
But it is because that subject is so fascinating and so 
vast that the volume is inadequate. It is not because it 
has not been dealt with with knowledge, sympathy, and 





entitled to complain if medizwval London in all its 

aspects receives no greater space. The illustrations are 

full of antiquarian interest. 

The Chemistry of Paints and Painting. By A. H. 
Church, F.R.S. Third Edition. (Seeley & Co. 1901. 
6s.) 

It would be unnecessary to do more than draw 
attention to the new edition of this brilliant treatise on 
a subject of the most vital importance to the painter, 
were it not that the book has been practically rewritten 
by Professor Church, and additional matter of value is 
added, It is a volume which must be in the hands of 











THE QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL, 
MANCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


By H.R.H. THE PRINCESS Louise. 


skill that we cannot regard the book as a serious essay ; 
it has many merits, and the authors are not to be blamed 
if they cannot tell us all we want to know when they 
have only seventy-eight pages todo itin. It is cleverly 
done as it is; nevertheless, the chapters read more like 
expanded synopses. When Richmond has been given 
a number all to itself in this admirable series, we are 


every painting student, without exception. By the way, 
we notice that in his remarks on “ pastel,” Professor 
Church speaks of the prepared paper in general use, but 
says nothing of the toothed linen which has been used 
with such excellent results abroad. He also expresses 
his present inability to explain ‘the remarkable state of 
preservation in the ‘carnations’” to be found in many 
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examples. We have always understood that this is due 
to the excellent preparation of the pastels, which are not, 
as he suggests, merely ‘‘coloured chalks,” but coloured 
chalk ground up with sufficient fatty matter to preserve 
each grain of the chalk and lock it up against action of 
the atmosphere and of other such colours with which it 
may be worked up. 


The Poems and Songs of Robert Burns. 
(George Newnes. 1902. 3s.) 

This volume, with its notes and glossary, 
and essay on Burns by Carlyle, is a charm- 
ing little pocket volume. The frontispiece by Mr. 
E. J. Sullivan is excellent in tone, but the artist has 
provided Burns, as ploughman, with legs so long that 
he cannot get the whole of the head into the plate. 
The book is worthy of the series of the publisher’s 
tasteful reprints, and will be welcome for its large 
type and small compass. 


Some Poems by Alfred Lord Tennyson. With Illustra- 
tions by W. Hotman Hunt, J. E. MILvais, and 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSsSsETTI, printed from the original 
wood blocks, etc. (Freemantle & Co. 1901.) 


It need only be said that this is a partial resurrection 
of ‘‘Moxon’s Tennyson” to convince the reader that we 
have here a publication of great beauty and importance, 
and that the publishers have done good service in 
reissuing this handsome volume. It is true that there 
are only 30 of the 54 of the original illustrations, but 
these have been printed with great care, and have 
besides in a few cases been supplemented with photo- 
gravures of the original drawings. It is said in the 
preface that Rossetti was dissatisfied with the Dalziels’ 
engraving of his drawings, but as these engravers have 
recently published his letter in facsimile, wherein he 
says that the engraving is entirely satisfactory and well 
repays all their pains, this is obviously a mistake. 


The Lady Poverty: A Thirteenth Century 
Allegory. Translated and Edited by Mont- 
GOMERY CARMICHAEL. (London: John 
Murray. 1901. 5s. net.) This is a book of 

devotion, charmingly produced and printed, and re- 

markable in showing how one of our oldest publishing 
houses is, in the matter of artistic taste, moving with 
the times. It has for a frontispiece a well-executed 
photogravure of Giotto’s fresco, ‘‘The Espousals of 
St. Francis to the Lady Poverty.” 


Illustrated 
Volumes. 


Books 
Received. 


Polyphemus, and Other Poems. By R. C. TRE- 
VELYAN, with Designs by R. E. Fry. (London: R. 
Brimley Johnson. 1901.) In his illustrations to these 
poems on classic themes Mr. Fry has endeavoured to 
follow the lead of the author, and has adopted an 
ancient style of illustrative art, based partly on that 
of the French and German classicists. They are suc- 
cessful in a sense, but not altogether pleasing. 


From a Middlesex Garden: A Book of Garden 
Thoughts. By ALFRED H. Hyatt. (London: Philip 
Wellby. 1901. 7s. 6d. net.) A pleasant collection of 
garden lore and poetical references for each month 
of the year, excellently arranged, and connected with 
the author’s reflections. Chief among the illustrations 
are three clever pencil drawings by Miss M. Tourtel. 


We have also received Velazquez, his Life and Works, 
by HuecH SToKEs (ls.), a paper-covered handbook with 
illustrations of nearly a score of the master’s best known 
works, which, though containing nothing new, is a 
convenient recital of his life, designed for the purpose of 
the man in the street. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART. 


In his ‘Portrait of President McKinley” Mr. 
NICHOLSON has given, in coloured lithography, a most 
characteristic and even powerful likeness of the mur- 
dered statesman. It is perhaps not flattering; but 
it is strong, and both intelligent and artistic. Mr. 
NICHOLSON’s manner is well known to the reader; we 
can only say that this portrait is worthy of his best 
efforts. 

Dr. J. LUMSDEN PROPERT, the accomplished 
Obituary. physician, was more widely known as a 
connoisseur of miniatures and an authority 
on miniature art. He was the author of an exhaustive 
series of articles which appeared in THE MAGAZINE OF 
ART on the history of miniature painting in England 


THE LATE J. LUMSDEN PROPERT, 

In GEORGIAN Dress, 

FROM THE MINIATURE BY ALFRED PRAGA, 
PRESIDENT OF THE SOCIETY OF MINIATURISTS, 


and a volume of “History of Miniature Art.” He was 
sixty-seven years of age. 

The veteran French sculptor, M. EuGinE ANTOINE 
AIZELIN, was born in Paris in 1821. He entered the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts when he was twenty-three years 
of age, and exhibited for the first time at the Salon 
in 1852. For the most part his works were classical in 
subject, among the principal of them being ‘‘Sappho,” 
“Night,” ‘‘ Psyche,” which, with a “ Judith,” is in the 
Luxembourg, and ‘‘Hebe.” Two statues of St. Gregory 
and St. Cyril from his hand are on the Church of the 
Trinity in Paris. His work is represented in many of 
the principal provincial museums of France. AIZELIN 
was awarded medals in 1859, 1861, 1878 (Universal 
Exhibition), and 1889. He was made a Knight of the 
Legion of Honour in 1867, and an officer of the order in 
1892, He was in his eighty-second year. 

M. JEAN PAUL FLANDRIN, the well-known French 
landscape painter, was born as long ago as 1811. A pupil 
of Ingres, he entered the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in 1829, 
His early landscapes, painted on the Campagna, were 
based almost entirely on mythological and religious 
subjects; but about the year 1840 he turned his attention 
for a time to portraiture. The Luxembourg contains but 
one of his works, ‘‘The Sabine Mountains.” At Nantes 
are “Solitude” and the portraits of Hippolyte and Paul 
Flandrin and the Duc de Feltre. His work is also 
represented at Nimes, Lyons, and Langres. The font 
and the baptismal chapel at the Church of St. Séverin, 
at Paris, were decorated by him. He was awarded a 
second class medal in 1839, a first class in 1847 and 1848, 
and in the latter year he was also created a Knight of 
the Legion of Honour. 
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HENRY S. TUKE, AR.A. 


By Himsecr. 





H. S. TUKE, A.R.A. 


By C. KAINS-JACKSON. 


ENRY SCOTT TUKE, the son of Dr. Daniel 
Hack Tuke, the well-known physician and 
specialist, was born at York a little over forty 
years ago, but his father removed to Falmouth 
when the son was two years old, and although the 
child developed art leanings very early it may 
be doubted if his work in Yorkshire went beyond 
a certain rude impressionism. 

His art connection has been with Cornwall 
throughout. To Cornwall he returned for his 
holidays from school, and from Cornwall he pro- 
ceeded to London in order to study at the Slade 
School under Sir E. Poynter, and later under 
M. Legros. The life work of the painter has 
been of rare consistency, there could never have 
been any doubt as to career, for art attracted him 
from the first. And there never was much doubt 
as to the branch of art, for while landscape has 
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inspired, and that happily, some of his minor 
pictures, his leading canvases have invariably 
been devoted to the figure. 

When in the winter of 1880 he visited 
Florence, he felt the influence of the great 
Italian masters, particularly of Botticelli, Benozzo 
Gozzoli, and others who lit the decorative splen- 
dour of the Middle Ages with the first rays of 
humanism and the classical renaissance. Before 
returning to England he had a foretaste of that 
to which he was specially to devote himself in 
later years—the painting of the nude figure in 
the open air. At this time he was working with 
Arthur Lemon near Via Reggio, and the influence 
of this accomplished artist had a powerful effect 
upon his future. 

In 1881 Mr. Tuke proceeded regularly to 
establish himself at Paris. During 1881, 1882, 
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EUCHRE. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY HENRY S. TuUKE, A.R.A. 
By PERMISSION OF FRANZ HANFSTAINGL, OWNER OF THE COPYRIGHT AND 
PUBLISHER OF THE PHOTOGRAVURE PLATE. 


and the greater part of 1883 he studied in Paris 
under Jean Paul Laurens, and at this period 
began not a few enduring friendships with 
English and foreign artists. It was a great 
time in what may be called the Modern Art 
Movement; that succeeding Pre-Raphaelitism in 
England and Romanticism in France. 

In the autumn of 1883 the artist returned to 
England and spent a couple of seasons at Newlyn, 
where those who in Paris had been most influenced 
by the open air movement were working and were 
presently to be recognised as a distinct school. 
To Newlyn, however, the attachment of Mr. Tuke 
was of comparatively brief duration, and in 1885 
we find him back at his beloved Falmouth, and the 
proprietor of an old French brigantine, the Julie. 
On board this beautiful, if somewhat leaky, old 
vessel he lived and worked for two or three years, 
but a little before the ‘nineties a cottage was 
taken on the cliff above Swanpool, near Falmouth, 
and this has since been made into a home. A 
studio yacht and a little racing craft are at hand 
in the spacious waters of Falmouth Harbour. 
Visits to Italy, Sicily, and the South of France 
have diversified the past ten years, while work 
has also been done in Greece. But Cornwall has 
been and remains the painter’s elect haunt, nor 
can the wine-dark Aigean itself surpass in depth 
and beauty of colour the southern Cornish seas. 


Mr. Tuke’s first work, sent to the Academy of 
1879, “The Good Samaritan,” was accepted, and 
work of his was hung at.the Salon of 1882 and 
following years. His early portraits, those of 
“Miss Tuke” and of “Judge Bacon,” met with 
Warm commendation when shown. Since 1885 
and 1886, when these were first seen, Mr. Tuke 
has had a steadily increasing vogue as a portrait 
painter, but devotion to the principal subject- 
work of the year imposes a severe restriction 
on his time in the studio. For it needs but a 
glance at his subject canvases to see that they 
are painted out of doors. 

Of these larger compositions, “ All Hands to 
the Pumps” (R.A. 1889) was the first to secure 
general attention outside the inner circle of 
trained critics. The work, if not the best storm 
at sea ever painted, is very near to unique, in 
its incidents being possible and its dangers un- 
exaggerated. It was promptly acquired for the 
Chantrey Bequest. “Euchre” (R.A. 1890) repre- 
sents half-a-dozen sailors playing cards on board 
the Julie. This work, admirable in its group- 
ing, secured much favour. It was subsequently 
shown at Munich, where it obtained for the 
artist a gold medal, besides being purchased 
for the National Collection of Bavaria. “The 
Fisherman” was not very well seen at the 
Grosvenor, but secured a gold medal at Chicago. 


























ALL HANDS TO THE PUMPS. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY HENRY S. TuKke, A.R.A. 
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A GERMAN BARQUE IN A BREEZE: 
A SKETCH. 


By Henry S. Tue, A.R.A. 


“The Diver” (R.A. 1899) is the title of an 
important and highly successful canvas. The 
drawing, with the light falling on the shoulders 
of the principal figure, is very skilful, and as such 
has been much praised. “The Woodland Bather” 
(R.A. 1892) was of more artistic than popular 
interest. The artist has set himself the task of 
giving the kindling greys and dying carnations 
of the flesh against the alternate keen and dull 
greens of foliage. 

In “Beside Green Waters” (R.A. 1895) two 
figures are seen against the exquisitely tender 
tones of the peculiar grey rock found about 
Pennance Point. The arrangement of this picture 
is very subtle and delicate ; the visitor to the 
gallery remembers it almost as an impression 
of what he himself, and not the painter, has 
seen. “An Idyll of the Sea” (R.A. 1898) repre- 
sents a youth and a maiden, half sporting, 
half courting, in a fishing boat upon a summer 
sea. This picture, which obtained a medal at 
Paris, was well hung both there and at Glasgow. 
Among the pictures of the nude in the open 
air, either in sunlight or under a grey sky, 





the “ Perseus” (R.A. 1890, Salon 1891, hon- 
ourable mention) was much discussed. So 
too was “Cupid and the Sea Nymphs” 
(New Gallery 1899), and also the larger 
“Hermes” (R.A. 1900). In the last 
Academy Exhibition the personification 
of “Day” was the subject of practically 
the same debate. 

“ Fashioned like us, yet more than we,” 
the immortals, as Homer tells us, recog- 
nised each other when on earth. But 
mortals do not recognise them. Hermes 
appears “as a young man when the bloom 
of youth is most fair,” Apollo plays 
quoits with the son of the Arcadian 
prince, or keeps the flocks of Admetus. 
In the “Odyssey” a goddess appears as a 
man, and in the early mythologies deities 
frequently assumed animal forms. The 
artist must choose, then, to see as an 
immortal or to see as a man, to paint an 
idea of the supernatural or to offer a 
presentation of the real. Because Mr. 
Tuke has uniformly chosen the latter 
course he has often been called unimagi- 
native, but imagination does not consist 
in losing hold of reality; rather may it 
be said to reside in the perception of 
whatever there is of reality behind 
fancy. 

The god who obliges by wearing his 
halo does not stimulate imagination, but 
dispenses with it. But imagination is re- 
quisite before we can see “the gods that 
live for ever” in the warrior youths by 
the Lake Regillus, or “Hermes the fair god” 
in the messenger beside the pool. The fact is 
that most persons who find Mr. Tuke’s classical 
subjects strange are provoked that the artist 
should compel them to think. “That,” he says, 
“is as I see this or that hero, this or that being 
who put on mortality, himself an immortal.” 
He has all the classics with him, and all the 
painters of the great periods. He has with him 
all the sculptors, of all periods. As the gods 
and heroes appeared to this or that wayfarer 
in the dawn of the world, so they appear to the 
artist now, and he is to his fellow men the 
teller of the sacred tale. “Thus and thus did 
I see the son of Maia what time he passed, 
the divine messenger, on some high bidding 
of Zeus.” 

With this “glow of insight,” as Patmore well 
calls it, is blended in Mr. Tuke’s work a deep and 
intimate conviction that there are more beautiful 
things in nature than anything ever done from 
fancy. “Life knows naught lovelier than the 
real,” wrote a poet, in verses inspired by one of 
Mr. Tuke’s pictures. But, unless I greatly misread 
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THE CAPTAIN'S WIFE: A SKETCH. 


By Henry S. Tuxe, A.R.A. 


his work, the painter would go farther, would 
deny that the ideal can ever touch or inspire 
as can the thing seen. Nature interpreted 
by imagination is finer than any mere fancy, 
and imagination itself in the last resort is 
insight. 

The following is a list of Mr. Tuke’s leading 
works thus far. It is selective merely, not 
exhaustive. They are in private collections 
except where otherwise indicated. A _ brief 
note, for purposes of identification, is added 
in the case of works not accessible in public 
galleries. 


1. All Hands to the Pumps. (In the National [Tate] 


Gallery.) 
2. August Blue. (In the National [Tate] Gallery.) 
3. Perseus. (Figures against rocks, to which An- 


dromeda is chained.) 
4. Euchre. (National Gallery of Bavaria, Munich.) 
5. The Promise. (Half length figures of girl and 
youth, against foliage.) 
6. The Fisherman. (Municipal Gallery, Nottingham.) 
7. Land in Sight. (Lad calling sailors up from 


cabin.) 

8. The First Boat In. (Scene in harbour ; several 
figures.) 

9. The Lemon Garden. (Municipal Gallery, Brad- 
ford.) 


10. The Diver. (Youth in foreground about to dive ; 
boys swimming.) 

11. The Woodland Bather. 
burg.) 

12. Summer Evening. (Two boys fishing in boat off 
Cornish coast.) 


(In a collection at Ham- 
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13. Beside Green Waters. 
greyish rock.) 

14. The Swimmer’s Pool. 
water; sea coast; low rocks.) 

15. Hermes. (The messenger god resting by a sea 
pool.) 

16. Cupid and the Sea Nymphs. (Youthful god, in 
foreground, preparing to aim at nymphs seen in dis- 
tance.) 

17. The Coming of Day. (Day, a youthful figure, 
letting in the sunlight on a group of wayfarers sleeping 
in a wood.) 

18, Leander. (Pastel; say three-quarters life size.) 

19. A Sailor’s Yarn. (National Gallery, Sydney.) 

20. A Summer Day. (In the collection of the Prince 
Regent of Bavaria ) 

21. Ruby, Gold, and Malachite. 
Academy Exhibition.) 

22. The Run Home: Racing Yachts. (In the present 
Academy Exhibition.) 


(Two figures against 


(Boys bathing in calm 


(In the present 


If I were asked to name the work which most 
appealed to me in a collection of the above, I 
think I should say “The Swimmer’s Pool,” It 
has that sense of inevitability about it which 
only quite first-rate work enjoys. To the world 
Turner’s “Fighting Temeraire” is the British 
battleship; the “Madonna di San Sisto” of 
Raphael is the Mother and Child. And to mc 
this picture, once seen, is for ever the “Swimmer’s 





A STUDY. 


By Henry S. Tuxe, A.R.A. 


























H. S. TUKE, A.R.A. 


Pool.” As in the great cases, which for that 
reason I have not hesitated to quote, it meets 
all the conditions, being a perfect composition 
perfectly congruous to its motive, and in tone 
of thought exactly interpretative of its theme. 
But while the stirring incidents of it make 
“All Hands to the Pumps” the democratic 
favourite at the Tate Gallery, the aristocracy 
of art criticism has clearly voted for “ August 
Blue.” It is the one work for which The 
Saturday Review had nothing but praise, and 
R. A. M. Stevenson bracketed it with Mr. 
Lorimer’s “ Mariage de Convenance” as the 
best picture in the Academy of its year. After 
speaking of two other notable works, Mr. 
Stevenson said: “Mr. Tuke is more lively than 
either; his boys bathing from a boat are 
surrounded by a lovely dancing speckle of re- 
flections. His canvas vibrates with blue, silver, 
gold, and cream.” The late Mr. Jope-Slade, an 
excellent critic, also favoured the same work, as 
“in its keen appreciation of the joyousness and 
beauty of Nature it differs from most 
of the English realists’ pictures.” Of 
“ August Blue” Gleeson White says 
in his “ Master Painters of Great 
Britain” that “it is a superb trans- 
lation of sunlight over blue sea, 
bluer by contrast with the ivory 
bodies of the bathers in the fore- 
ground and the white ships in the 
opalescent haze beyond. Few painters 
to-day have won greater approval from 
their fellow artists.” 

Mr. Tuke is indeed essentially a 
painter’s painter, and the honours 
which he has received from his brother 
craftsmen have been many, both at 
home and abroad. He is one of the 
artists whose work has twice been 
bought for the Chantrey collection,* 
and both works were acquired when 
he was yet an outsider to the R.A. 
His intense feeling for form may be re- 
garded as at the root of this esteem, 
which architects and sculptors feel not 
less than painters. Walter Pater said 
that form was the finite controlling 
the infinite. It embodies ideas, it saves 
us from vagueness, and perhaps that 


* The others are: Lord Leighton, P.R.A. ; 
Mr. Frank Dicksee, R.A.; Prof. von Her- 
komer, R.A.; Mr. H. W. B. Davis, R.A.; 
Mr. W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A.; Mr. M. R. 
Corbet, A.R.A.; and Mr. Joseph Clark.— 
EDITOR. 
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is why it commands the gratitude of the 
thoughtful. 

Mr. Tuke is not a loving student of form and 
the figure only; he is also a born colourist, 
feeling the subjective mystery of colour almost 
as intensely as the objective reality of form. 
To these gifts he may add that of Moliére, who 
knew how to take his good where he found it. 
He would bear with meekness the reproach which 
Cosmo Monkhouse tells us was levelled at Anni- 
bale Caracci, that “he went into the street, if 
necessary, for his models;” yet none of his 
works shows the least sympathy with the 
sordid side of realism. “With honest faces, 
though with uncurled hair” (who would have 
attributed the line to Congreve ?), his youthful 
models from fishery or foundry look out at us 
from the canvases, on which they appear very 
part and parcel of their surroundings, the open 
air, the cliffs, the beach, the green and blue 
waters, and the free wind that moves along the 
surface of the sea. 


A PORTRAIT. 
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A SPANISH SCULPTOR: 


SENOR AGUSTIN QUEROL Y SUBIRATS. 


By F. RUDY, OF Maoprip. 


ST. FRANCIS. 


By AGUSTIN QUERCL. 


OWEVER much non-Latin partisans of Ibsen 
may have denied to France, Italy, and 
Spain a contemporary and flourishing art 
school of their own, they cannot sustain their 
belief since the Paris Exposition of 1900. Not 
only were the Northern nations nobly repre- 
sented, but the South showed herself equally 
proud in the glory of her ancient eminence 
and in the brilliant prospect of a new and 
healthy renaissance. Perhaps her artists are 
less individual and philosophical than their 
Northern brethren, yet no one can accuse the 
former either of a lack of personality nor of 
being less true to the acceptation of traditional 
art. As it is, Spain above all seems to have 
regained once more her lost laurels, thanks 
in no small measure to the Catalan sculptor, 
Agustin Querol y Subirats. 

Born in 1863 in Tortosa, Sefior Querol is 
one of ‘those men who get to be what they 
are through hard work, quick imagination, and 
boundless energy. Of a family not at all well- 
to-do, opposed to their son’s artistic inclinations, 


the youth spent many years in Barcelona, ‘con- © 


tending against parental influence and against 
poverty. 

The first decisive triumph was in 1884, when 
he won with “St. John Preaching in the Wilder- 
ness” (statue in marble) the Madrid prize for a 
Roman “pension.” From that time begins his 
real life. As pensioner during seven successive 
years he could devote himself entirely to the 
natural bent of his character, studying here the 
classic, there the plastic monuments of the Re- 
naissance, admiring in the one the graceful yet 
puissant lines, in the other the naturalism of 
such artists as Donatello. 

After his stay in Rome, Querol returned to 
Spain and built his studio in Madrid, where he 
has resided ever since. Simple in his tastes, re- 
tired for the most part, in his large working-room 
he spends his days and nights alone, giving the 
finishing touches to some monument or conceiv- 
ing the idea of some new work. 

In 1900 a short visit to Paris, where he was 
elected member of the international jury of 
sculpture, proved rich in honours and in the 
forming of new friendships. Already knight of 
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DON JUAN TENORIO. 


By AGUSTIN Qu:ROL. 


many orders in France, Germany, Austria, Spain, 
etc., holder of gold medals and of diplomas of 
honour—all won in universal expositions—Querol 
is one of the leading figures in the Spanish art- 
world of to-day, and though but little known 
in England, he would doubtlessly have at- 
tracted the attention of Englishmen had he but 
exhibited some of his productions in the world’s 
metropolis. 

Of the earlier works in Barcelona little need 
be said. They were the creations of a youth in 
his teens, and though showing a nascent talent, 
cannot be compared with the master’s later 
productions, among which I should mention the 
low relief, “Tullia driving over the Corpse of 
Her Father” (1885), admired by Spanish critics 
both for its force of execution and for its 
naturalness. The strong and dramatic person- 
ality of Tarquinius Superbus’ wife seemed to 
have fixed itself upon the mind of the sculptor, 
for we have another picture of her in the bust 
here reproduced (page 344). Seated on her 
throne, of which the back only is shown us, 
the scanty drapery clasped on her shoulder and 
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hiding the palpitating bosom, her hair massive 
and heavy, Tullia haughtily and sternly looks 
towards courtiers and slaves—hers, her father’s 
no longer, for he is dead and crushed by her 
chariot wheels! 

In 1887 the sculptor was represented at the 
International Exposition in Madrid by his cele- 
brated group, “Tradition,” which was awarded 
the gold medal of honour. Although the classic 
line is almost entirely lost in the careful study 
of minor details, this work shows a fine sense 
of poetry, as well as admirable tact in group- 
ing three figures into a compact mass. An 
old, haggard, and ivy-crowned woman, whose 
fallen bodice shows the thinness of her breast, 
is relating to two children at her feet the stories 
of past generations, whispered to her by the 
900-year-old raven perched upon her shoulder. 

Three other works dating from this period 
—“*The Venetian Water-girl,” “Sagunta,” and 
“Faith,” the latter a large monument erected 
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ALPHONSO Xiil. 


By Aaustin QUEROL 


to the firemen of Havannah (1900)—must be 
mentioned before I pass on to the alto-relievo, 
“St. Francis of Assisi curing the Lepers.” Ad- 
judged in Berlin to be one of the best sculp- 
ture works of contemporary art, it has been 
awarded three medals of honour (Berlin, Vienna, 
and Munich), and had secured the approval of 
critical France. 

Personally, I consider this production to be 
one of Querol’s best: the standing saint curing 
the seated beggar on his right, while behind him 
are grouped the other lepers; on the beggar’s 
right, and facing the saint, a kneeling monk, 
in front of another crowd of witnesses, form a 
masterly composition ; and as for the principal 
lines, they emphasise rather the beggar than 
the saint, and reach their climax in the sufferer’s 
face—an unsurpassed physiognomy of pain and 
anguish, which reminds one of the naturalism 
of ‘Donatello. Besides, the observer can here 
first note the secret of all Don Agustin’s last 
works—the harmonious, classical line combined 
with the greatest naturalness in portraiture 
and details. 

The bust representing “St. Francis” in the 
act of receiving Christ’s spirit may be taken 
in confirmation of this contention. 

Greek in conception is the relief to be seen 
in the pediment of the National Library at 
Madrid (1892). Composed of nineteen allegorical 
figures representing the arts and sciences, both 





nude and draped, it shows in the poses a cer- 
tain subordination of reality to artistic effect. 

The monument which is to be placed upon 
the roof of the new Ministerio de Fomento 
(Department of Education, Arts, ete.) is also 
Greek in the simplicity of its lines. It is com- 
posed of a group of three figures (double life- 
size), “Glory standing and crowning Science and 
Art,” seated on her right and left respectively. 
The huge white marble mass will in all prob- 
ability command admiration when it pierces the 
intense blue of a Southern summer sky. Of 
the three figures, the one representing Art 
is perhaps the purest in design as well as 
the most majestic in composition. The atti- 
tude, with the easy crossing of the legs, is 
entirely modern and free from conventionality. 
Perhaps in our reproduction the face may 
appear somewhat heavy in feature, or else the 
artificial falling of the drapery along the seat 
may distract the eye—but when seen from afar 
even the statuette of Michael Angelo’s “Slave” 
held in the right hand of “ Art” will pass un- 
noticed. 

In portraiture Sefior Querol has achieved not 
a few successes, not only in Madrid, but also 





FIGURE OF “ART” FROM THE 
MINISTERIO DE FOMENTO, MADRID. 


By AausTin QueRoL. 
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A SPANISH SCULPTOR: SENOR 


in Italy and Barcelona. His best-known busts 
are those of H.M. the Queen-Regent of Spain 
and the boy King (page 346). The portrait of 
the latter is full of life and, it seems to me, 
of idealism. 

Among the Catalan’s best works, that is, 
those in which he shows his complete emancipa- 
tion from foreign tendency, and his strong per- 
sonality in the arrangement of his lines and in 
the natural chiselling of the features, I should 
mention his latest productions: ‘“Quevedo” 
(statue); a monument for Bilbao in honour of 
the Senora de Epalsa; Al- 
phonse XII; and the bronze 
statue of Don Juan Tenorio. 
The last-named (page 345), 
though rather unrecognisable 
as the ‘fiery Don Juan of 
Zorilla’s famous play, is never- 
theless a fine study of a 
Spanish “hidalgo” of those 
bygone romantic times, and 
deserves praise for its fine 
delineation. The statue of 
Quevedo is remarkable for 
the spiral of climbing angels 
around the column upon which 
the poet stands. Its con- 
struction, like that of the 
monument for Bilbao, is note- 
worthy for the realistical 
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groups of poor men and women rolling on the 
stairs, and resembles that of the monument of 
Alphonse XII. 

Exhibited in an open competition in 1901, 
the latter was received by the almost unanimous 
acclamations of the public and Royal Family, 
and one of the four projects exhibited by 
Querol, and here reproduced, won the prize. 
The monument is a masterpiece of mixed sym- 
bolism and naturalism, of grandiose lines and 
broken, disorderly groups. The King, known as 
the Pacificator, is mounted on his war-horse, 
and salutes the People and 
the Army, which, in furious 
crowds — women from _ the 
right, soldiers from the left 
—climb from the rear of the 
hillock, in whose summit the 
base of the high column is 
buried. Leaning against the 
frieze of the latter, and sur- 
rounding the monarch, are the 
three angels, Glory, History, 
and Fame, who offer the hero 
an immortal crown. On the 
front steps leading to the 
hillock the noble Spanish lion 
is lying in the folds of the 
national banner. Above him, 
and on the pedestal of the 
monument, scenes drawn from 
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the King’s life are engraved in impressionist 
reliefs, while crowning the hill, and forming the 
apex of the two contending groups, is the great 
winged angel of Peace. This work, exagger- 
ating, perhaps, the importance of Alphonse XII 
from a Northerner’s point of view, is, in its 
artistic composition, undoubtedly beautiful. The 
groups, emblem of the Spanish character, form 
an harmonious line, from which rises the lofty 
pinnacle, surmounted by the King on his prancing 
horse. It is certainly one of Querol’s most 
inspired works, and when placed in the Salon 
de Prado, with a forest of shady trees forming 
the background, it will produce a great effect. 
Quieter is the bust of “Bacchus” (page ‘345), 
on its inverted pyramidal pedestal of white 
plaster, decorated with twining vine-leaves. 
Querol’s last low relief dates from last 
summer, and might be styled a “ Fantasie Im- 
pressioniste.” It represents the door of a safety 
vault, locked by Happiness on the extreme 
left, while on the opposite side is symbolically 
pictured the life-history of Innocence—born in 
a wave to die in a shroud, after having passed 
as a flower through “Pandora” (Curiosity) 
and “Vigilia” (Vigilance), the two last: repre- 


sented on the hinges of the door. On the panel 
itself are seen Work on one side, Commerce 
and Industry on the other, while between them, 
arising, as it were, out of their union, is the 
Bank of Spain in the background, with the 
broad Calle de Alcala sweeping faintly up and 
away out of sight. The ensemble is very pretty 
and deep in its meaning; the execution reminds 
one of the French impressionist school of medal 
engraving; but, even here, in this commemorative 
plaque, we clearly perceive Querol’s life-endea- 
vour, namely, that of spinning into a compact 
and artistic whole both modern tendencies and 
old-world classicism. 

NotTe.—We have pleasure in including in our pages 
the work of one of the leading figures in Spanish art. 
What will interest the reader not less than the re- 
markable skill, dexterity, and fire belonging to some of 
these works, is the point of view which has inspired 
them. The note of Northern sculpture is that of repose, 
dignity, grace, and thoroughly controlled energy. In 
the South, our rules are apparently not accepted, and 
what we would call exuberance is welcomed by the 
nation and by its critics alike. Sefior Querol is a 
brilliant exponent of the attitude of modern Spanish 
art, which is in such sharp and strange contrast with 
that when Velasquez and Murillo raised the Spanish 
fame to an unprecedented height.—THE EDITOR. 
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FROM THE PAINTING BY ANGELE DELASALLE. 
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ANGELE DELASALLE 


FROM THE PORTRAIT BY J. BENJAMIN-CONSTANT. 


By B. DUFERNEX. 


MONG the young painters who, during the 
past five years, have appeared before the 
French public in the struggle for art, a per- 
sonality of unusual interest has advanced to 
the first rank. 

Madame Delasalle’s name came into notice 
at the Salon of 1895, with “Cain and Enoch’s 
Daughters.” It has never since ceased to claim 
the attention of critics, and the young painter's 
annual contributions demonstrate the gradual 
acquirement of an unquestionable mastery of 
her art by repeated successes, of which the 
third medal of the Salon of 1897, the second 
medal in 1898, the Prix Piot awarded by the 
Académie des Beaux-Arts, and the Travelling 
Scholarship in 1899, and the silver medal at the 
Universal Exhibition of 1900, are but the con- 
firmation. 

The characteristic feature of this artist’s re- 
markable talent is energy of such force that her 
sex cannot possibly be determined by her work. 
There is no trace of femininity in the already 
considerable number of pictures she has produced. 

This statement is curiously illustrated by the 
fact that Madame Delasalle is the first and only 
woman who has ever become a member of the 
Association Internationale des Peintres. Her 
canvases were exhibited under the name of 
“A. Delasalle,” and aroused the attention of 
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THE FORGE. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY ANGELE DELASALLE. 


some of the members of the Association. 
“Monsieur Delasalle” was thereupon graciously 
invited to become a member of the Association. 
When the error was discovered, it was no longer 
possible to respect the custom that keeps the 
portal shut against women. 

Madame Delasalle has already attained in 
French art an enviable position amongst the 
most virile of painters, where her sex is no more 
considered. Her talent disdains the conventional 
gracefulness which is for the generality of 
painters an easy way to public favour. “ Art 
for art’s sake” seems to be her chief aim. She 
is attracted by the dramatic aspects of human 
nature and finds subjects congenial to her tastes 
in the great efforts of humanity in the struggle 
for life. 

Her “Return from the Hunt,” exhibited at 
the Salon of 1899, represents the interior of a 
cavern, at the entrance of which some prehistoric 
hunters are dragging in a dead boar. This, with 
her “Cain,” has been her sole incursion into 


primeval ages. Modern life appealed in a larger 
measure to her acute sense of observation. The 
first outcome of this was seen in 1899 in her 
“Terrassier” (The Labourer), which took its 
place the next year as one of the finest paintings 
of the Universal Exhibition in 1900. “La Forge” 
marked an important stage in the development 
of Madame Delasalle’s talent. Her remarkable 
faculty of observation saved her from hackneying 
an already worn subject. The attitudes of the 
workmen, so sure and decided, turning the half- 
fused metal, are perfect in the precision of their 
combined efforts; the fatigue of the men who 
are resting, overwhelmed and stupefied by their 
exhausting labour, indicates the work of a pro- 
found thinker; whilst the atmosphere, the play 
of the diffused glow of the molten mass, are thc 
productions of an innate colourist. 

This acute faculty of observation reveals 
itself still more in the artist’s portraits. Of thesc 
she produced a series that attracted a large 
measure of public attention. Amongst the best 
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STUDY OF A LION'S HEAD. 


By ANGELE DELASALLE. ° 


IN THE COLLECTION OF M. BENJAN.IN-CONSTANT. 


of them are those of her sister, 
Mademoiselle de Jarcy, which 
carried off the third medal in 
1897, and of the great French 
painter, M. Benjamin-Constant. 

The latter work was one of 
the features of the last Salon, 
both on account of the special 


interest offered to the French 


public by the portrait of its 
favourite painter, and by its 
masterly execution. There is in 
the handling of this magnificent 
portrait such an amount of 
science, such a happy modelling 
of the face, that we recognise 
in it a masterpiece worthy of 
posterity and destined to become 
valuable in the history of art. 
In this work Madame Delasalle 
proclaims herself a_ portrait- 
painter of the first order. It 
represents not only the master- 
ful man, but it is also the per- 
sonification of the painter. The 
attentive attitude, the contem- 


plative, meditative, discerning eye, the 
openness of the absorbing look, the 
cerebral mask where rests so much 


‘tranquil power, the impressive shape 


of the leonine face, all combine to 
make the painting one of the finest 
portraits of the French school. 

As the result of her Scholarship 
Madame Delasalle brought back from 
Holland some exquisite studies of 
Amsterdam. A visit to England and a 
study of its old masters exercised a 
deep influence upon her. The grandly 
colossal aspect of London appealed to 
her love for masses of colour and form, 
and the fifteen pictures she brought 
from England testify to an astonishing 
amount of labour accomplished without 
apparent effort. They demonstrate by 
their impression of novelty the con- 
quering temperament of the artist. 

This series of paintings represents 
the most picturesque portion of the 
Thames, between the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and Greenwich. The views are 
selected from unexpected aspects, show- 
ing once more the striking originality 
of the artist. Madame Delasalle takes 
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MADAME ANGELE DELASALLE. 


us under huge bridges, with their wide spans 
and majestic pillars, to which her brush lends the 
grandeur of antique temples, whilst the distant 
views extend in thin luminous mists, Then we 
have the old docks of London, rearing their 
gigautic, black, time-dismantled masses by yel- 
lowish waters ; the crowd of heavily-laden lighters 
and thin sails, in the softened light of parting 
day; while Greenwich and the marvellous view 
of London unfolds and loses itself in the retreat- 
ing glory of copper-coloured sunset clouds. All 
this is treated under that peculiar English light 
which has inspired great landscape painters. 

These paintings represent London itself, and 
can belong only to England and no other country 
in the world. Their exactness is undeniable, and 
they possess that richness of interpretation which 
a landscape gains in its passage through an 
artist’s brain. The eye of the painter is neces- 
sarily a trained instrument. It sees more, and 
otherwise, than that of the ordinary man. 
Madame Delasalle’s eye is naturally exaggera- 
tive. Her views of London are more English 
than England herself. This is no reproach. On 
the contrary, we esteem it a precious gift. 
Evidently her faculty of seizing the fundamental 
character of things allows her to show us, in 
her own vision, more than ordinary eyes can 
perceive unaided. Moreover, this it is which 
makes the true artist the teacher of the public 
and it is in this that the artist is necessary and 
beneficial to his fellows. 

If comparisons were needed to give a correct 
idea of the nature of Madame Delasalle’s talent, 
I should pronounce without hesitation the 
greater among illustrious names. We find in 
her portraits the harmony and the tone of 
Chardin. In some of her views “On the Thames” 
she even approaches the power of Turner in the 
interpretation of dreamy distances. 

Madame Delasalle’s active talent was de- 
veloped under the tuition of two French 
masters. I have already named M. Benjamin- 
Constant. She was also the pupil of M. Jean 
Paul Laurens. One would vainly search in her 
work for the least trace of either master’s 
manner, and it is to the credit of these eminent 
painters that they have not imposed on their 
pupil any of their own individuality, but have 
limited their solicitude to tending the budding 
of an eminently original talent. 

Madame Delasalle is just now at the height 
of her power. At the last Salon “The Horse 
Pond,” a canvas of huge dimensions, summarised 
all her qualities. The bathing horses stand in 
golden sunlight and present a singularly decora- 
tive effect. 

She gave that “touch of nature which makes 
the whole world kin” in the painting entitled 
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“Baby sleeps,” which carried off the Prix Piot. 
A naked child is slumbering, and the young 
father softly kisses the little foot. 

Madame Delasalle possesses a perfect and rare 
knowledge of the art of drawing, which gives to 
her portraits that scientific construction which, 





THE LABOURER. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY ANGELE DELASALLE. 


as I have claimed, places them in the first rank. 
The sketches in black crayon which she has ex- 
hibited at the different Salons prove the surety 
of her hand. She has produced numerous drawings 
of animals, and has willingly submitted to the 
fascination of the feline family. She has made 
long and earnest study of the lion and tiger. Her 
studies of the former are of a high order, and 
she has rendered in an impressive manner the 
unfathomable melancholy of the captive brute. 

In the Musée du Luxembourg is a series of 
beautiful sketches, among which are scme in- 
teresting studies for “ La Forge.” 

I do not wish to imply by anything I have 
said that Madame Delasalle has forfeited any of 
the graces of her sex. She is a young, charming, 
and elegant woman, gifted with an acute and 
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STUDIES FOR “THE RETURN FROM THE HUNT.” 


ANGELE DELASALLE. 


lively intelligence, living in the retreat of her 
studio, devoted to her art, of which she is passion- 
ately fond. The contrast between the painter's 
own person and her works is forcibly drawn by 
the admirable portrait of the young artist by 
M. Benjamin-Constant, which is reproduced with 
this article. 

Madame Angéle Delasalle is the daughter of 
lower middle-class Parisian parents living in a 
narrow circle, whence all ‘artistic associations 
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would seem to be necessarily banished. That 
is to say, she had to find everything in herself. 
She cultivated and developed her taste by her 
efforts, like a desert flower that Nature, jealous 
of her offspring, loads with her favours. 
Madame Delasalle has been preparing for the 
forthcoming season in London an exhibition at 
the Grafton Gallery, and there can be no doubt 
that the English public will grant the heartiest 
commendation to this already celebrated artist. 




















“TAKE, .OH, TAKE THOSE LIPS AWAY” 


By ELIZABETH STANHOPE FOR3ES. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION.—I. 


OTHING,” said Théophile Gautier, “is thread- 
FS bare to genius.” So runs the line which 
the Royal Academy has inscribed as the motto 
of the year upon its catalogue. “Rien n'est usé 
pour le génie.” In other words, in painting, as in 
romance and dramatic literature, it is not the 
matter, or the subject, so much as the treatment, 
in which the artist reveals himself. 

If it is not easy for any one of us to live up to 
his motto, still harder is it for an institution to get 
other people to live up to its own good intentions. 
The Academy certainly admits a number of “usé” 
subjects; but it has not been quite successful in 
securing the genius to treat these subjects in 
modern or model fashion. In short, it cannot be 
denied that there are several pictures hung at 
Burlington House which need not have been 
placed at all, and which do harm alike to those 
who painted, to those who have exhibited, and to 
those who are constrained to look. 


Apart from this, the Academy exhibition seems 
to any impartial beholder to represent fairly well 
the modern trend. Little is admitted that is 
subversive of the rules which the Academy exists 
to maintain; the Academy has not admitted the 
converse of its motto: “ Nothing is too new for 
genius.” When it does—but not till then—we 
will see our young Monets, Pissarros, Sisleys, 
Thomas, and all the rest, disport themselves more 
or less irresponsibly in Burlington House. Still, 
the march of ideas is very obvious. If anyone 
doubts the truth of the statement let him com- 
pare in recollection this exhibition with that of 
ten years ago, when the garish colours of the 
exhibition extorted from a French critic the 
caustic verdict—* Au moins, c’est gai!” In spite 
of the old-fashioned painter, the relative sobriety 
of tone is one of the striking notes of the 
exhibition. 

It is curious how the cycle of ages has brought 
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ROMANTIC SWITZERLAND BIGNASCO. 


By J. MacWwinter, R.A, 


back the Academy almost to its starting-point. 
After an extended period, during which landscapes 
were the main feature of the annual exhibition, 
followed by a long term of years during which 
what we now call “subject-pictures”’ displayed 
the most interesting expression of English art, 
we have now returned to the time like that 
during which Reynolds, Gainsborough, Hoppner, 
and Jackson reigned supreme—that is to say, 
when portraiture again gives the “note” of the 
exhibition. Other noteworthy work is doubtless 
being produced, but even at the time when Holl, 
Millais, and Mr. Watts were at the height of 
their powers, the portrait did not assume the 
overwhelming importance in relation to the 
other sections of painting that it does to-day. 
We have landscape painters of great talent, 
though not exactly of genius; subject painters 
of capacity are not wanting; sculptors, superior 
to any who formerly constituted what was 
regarded as the “English School.” Yet no one 
can go round the exhibition and come away with 
any other idea than that, taken as a class, 
portraiture holds the main strength of the 
Academicians—a feature as remarkable as the 
almost total absence of the nude. But there is 
another analogy—they were not painting the 





nude either very much or very well in Reynolds’ 
day. A small section will rejoice, but thinking 
men who know what this portends will regard 
the circumstance with apprehension. 

There are no fewer than five portrait-pieces 
by Mr. Sargent of the first order—a group of 
pictures which will render this year of grace a 
memorable one in the annals of the Academy. 
The most striking—that of “The Ladies 
Alexandra, Mary, and Theo. Acheson”—is in 
the “grand style,’ finely grouped in the open 
air, with a great vase in the middle holding an 
orange tree, from which one of the ladies gathers 
the fruit, and another holds some covered up, 
but not concealed, in the lap of her muslin dress; 
and all are dressed in white, graceful, very tall, 
and smiling, elegant of figure and pretty of 
feature—the whole as refined in beauty as in 
colour—a fine design nobly and learnedly carried 
out. 

The other group of “The Misses Hunter” is 
not less charming, and is perhaps more original. 
The young girls sit back to back round a seat; 
they are all dressed in black—but there is a magic 
of lightness and grace which the artist himself 
will find it very difficult to surpass. In brilliant 
contrast is the fine full-length of the “ Duchess 
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A PROVENCAL FARM. 


By H. H. LA THANGuUE, A.R.A. 


of Portland,” standing, in ivory-white satin, 
against a carved white marble mantelpiece; at 
her feet stands a vessel in silver white—and she 
wears a rich red cloak about her shoulders. It is 
very nearly, but not quite, a marvellous success ; 
but that it is of very great beauty, few will 
contest. It hangs as a pendant to the portrait 
by Mr. Sargent’s teacher, M. Carolus-Duran, of 
“Mrs. Charles :‘Henry ;” but the superiority of the 
Anglo-American artist makes one smile at the 
studio gossip which credits M. Carolus-Duran 
with warning his pupils against Mr. Sargent’s 
degeneracy with the words “ Sargent—ca n’existe 
plus!” To complete the symphony of his work 
Mr. Sargent has executed two superb male por- 
traits—the one, thoughtful and full of character, 
“ A, Wertheimer, Esq.,” and the other of “ Lord 


Ribblesdale,” infused with that quaint old-world 
spirit in dress and manner which informs the 
noble Jord.* 

But Mr. Sargent’s triumph does not blind 
us to the remarkable achievement of Mr. J. J. 
Shannon in his portrait of “Mr. Phil May” in 
a red coat—a likeness strikingly true of a 
certain mood, strikingly severe and stern to- 
wards certain ephemeral defects of complexion, 
but untrue in the rendering of the face 
of the humorist, inasmuch as it conveys no 
gleam of the sympathy and fun that com- 
prise the main characteristics of this strange 
physiognomy. But Mr. Shannon’s manner has 

*It is much to be regretted that none of these 


pictures was photographed before they were sent to 
the exhibition. 

















STORM NYMPHS. 


By SiR Eowaro J Poynter, P.R.A. 
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changed this year. In his women’s portraits he 
has become more positive in his statement, more 
frank in colour and vigorous in modelling, while 
sacrificing nothing of his grace and charm. The 
portrait of “Lady Marjorie Manners” is of rare 
beauty, and it is easy to imagine collectors 
contending together in the Christie’s of a hun- 
dred years hence for the possession of this lovely 
piece, with ten-thousand-pound notes as weapons. 

Compared with these, the great State por- 
trait of the King by Mr. Fildes is quiet in the 
extreme. Indeed, considering the subject—the 
state-robes, the gorgeous uniform, the vermilion 
and crimson, the velvet and the gold, the jewels 
in crown and orb and sceptre, the attitude, which 
must be imposing but not assertive, the acces- 
sories brilliant but not “tinselly ’—the artist 
has succeeded beyond all reasonable expectation. 
The painter, indeed, has made the portrait rather 
too quiet: it would be better for a little more 
“snap,” with a few of Lawrence’s touches. But 
it is in excellent taste, and that is more than 
many brilliant artists would succeed in realising. 
The portrait is Imperial in intention: there is 
no trace of the Jingo. 

The old favourites, if they have nothing novel 
to show, give us nevertheless of their best. Mr. 
Orchardson, the master of imaginative portraiture 
—that is to say, suggesting modelling rather 
than showing it—reveals his delicate art in “ Dr. 
Asher,” and still more favourably in “Sir John 
Leng.” Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, as ever, 
aims at the problem of character, light, and 
texture in “Max Waechter, Esq.” Professor von 
Herkomer is frank and strong in the portrait 
of the “Earl of Albemarle” as he appeared on 
the veldt. Mr. G. F. Watts gives a dignified 


profile of “General Baden-Powell” to add to 
his painted roll of honour. Mr. Cope and 
Mr. John Charlton have combined to produce a 
great equestrian portrait of “W. Baird, Esq.,” 
an admirable example of a class of work too 
seldom executed nowadays by artists of the first 
class. Besides these, there is perhaps the best 
portrait Mr. Solomon ever produced in character 
and solid modelling in “ Miss Stetthauer;” and 
M. Benjamin-Constant is represented by a por- 
trait of a lady (“ Mrs. Walter Parrott”), arranged 
with mastery of effect. 

But there is a new mode of portraiture, too. 
We may dismiss at once the extremely skilful 
but wholly indefensible technique of Signor A. 
Mancini’s “ Portrait of a Lady.” When an artist 
of high ability descends to playing with the 


‘surface of his picture, letting in bits of shiny 


metal to express the highest lights, we can only 
regret what appears to us like mountebankism, 
and pass on. It is a pleasure to turn to the 
admirable and original group by Mr. Bramley 
of “Mr. and Mrs. Chalmers” out in half a gale 
of wind, and the man tries to light his pipe 
with his wife’s assistance. Mr. Swan makes an 
appearance as a portrait painter; but it seems 
as if he had thought more of surface colour and 
resemblance than of construction. Yet he may 
be a fine portrait painter in embryo. A picture 
remarkable for a young man is Mr. Sholto 
Douglas’s large canvas showing the seven 
“Daughters of Johnston Douglas, Esq.,” executed 
somewhat in the Sargent manner, yet individual, 
nevertheless. These, with the clever work of 
Mr. Ralph Peacock, of Mr. Sims, and of a lady 
little known, Miss Isabel White, comprise most 
of the more salient features of the portraiture. 





SALAMIS, FROM THE ACROPOLIS. 


By M. Riotey Corset A.R.A. 
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OUR GRAPHIC HUMORISTS : 


ROBERT WILLIAM BUSS. 


By GEORGE SOMES LAYARD. 


OBERT WILLIAM BUSS (1804-1875), the son 
of an engraver and enameller, and the 
pupil of George Clint, A.R.A., next claims our 
attention. Particulars of his work as a painter 
may be found in the “Dictionary of National 
Biography” and “Redgrave.” These details it 
is unnecessary to repeat, as they are there 
accessible to all. Here we must confine our- 
selves to the history of a phase of his art which 
hitherto has not received publicity, and which, 
to all students of the progress of book illus- 
trating and graphic humour, must be of the 
greatest possible interest. I am indebted to the 
Rev. Alfred Joseph Buss, the son of the artist, 
for kindly placing in my hands his father’s 
autobiographical notes. 

It cannot be denied that Fate was in one of 
her most ironical moods when she instigated 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall to call 
upon R. W. Buss to succeed Seymour 
as the illustrator of “Pickwick.” To 
the superficial observer, she would 
seem to have been as cruel as she 
was ironical. If, however, we follow 
out her reasoning (and Nature always 
proves strictly logical in the end), we 
shall discover that, were it not for 
the unjustifiable stigma which at- 
taches to him as the worst of the 
three chartered illustrators of “ Pick- 
wick,” due credit would never have 
been accorded him for the influence 
on English graphic humour that he 
undeniably exercised. This will, I 
know, sound paradoxical. It is never- 
theless true. The steps by which it 
was brought about will now appear. 

Buss, who was a far better painter 
than is generally recognised, was a 
satirist of the best type, possessed of 
considerable powers of graphic pre- 
sentation. We have only to look 
through the long list of his pictures 
given in “Notes and Queries” (5th 
S. III, April 24th, 1875) to see that it 
was human nature in its humorous 
attitudes that almost invariably at- 
tracted him. And we have only to 
call to mind those of his paintings 
which we have seen to remember that 
the satire in them did not lie in his 
treatment or exaggeration of the sub- 

433 


ROBERT 


FROM THE PORTRAIT 


jects chosen, so much as in the truthful pre- 
sentation of human nature discovered at ridicu- 
lous moments. I need only mention the oft- 
engraved pictures of “Satisfaction” and “The 


_Monopolist” as evidencing what I mean. 


Buss recognised that Nature only wants 
the mirror holding up to her if we would have 
the best and subtlest humour. The human 
comedy is being played unconsciously all around 
us, and only needs the humorist to select and 
focus. 

Of such opinion was the “gentleman already 
well known to the public as a very humourous 
and talented artist,” whom Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall selected to fill the vacancy in the “ Pickwick ” 
venture caused by the suicide of poor Seymour. 
In the long account of the transaction to be 
found in Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s “History of 
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Pickwick,” that writer has failed, although the 
facts there given by him are interesting enough 
so far as they go, to discover the true reason of 
Buss’s supersession by H. K. Browne. It is clear 
to me that the selection of this young artist 
was by no means the fortuitous circumstance 
generally supposed, but the last link in a chain 
of interesting events. Seymour was dead. An 
artist had to be discovered at once to fill his 
place. The publishers, at their wits’ end to 
get the new number illustrated in time, gladly 
accepted the nominee of Mr. Jackson, the well- 





THE FIRST ETCHING OF R. W. BUSS. 


known wood-engraver, working at that time for 
them, and did this, it cannot be doubted (and 
this is the important point), without consulting 
Dickens. The etchings, as everyone knows, were, 
in the words of Mr. Buss himself, “abominably 
bad.” But we must remember this was not 
Mr. Buss’s fault. He had hitherto no knowledge 
of etching, and had only undertaken the work 
after much pressure, putting aside the picture he 
was painting for exhibition, to accommodate the 
publishers. The designs were handed over to a 
journeyman engraver. Hence, the Buss etchings, 
as they are called, bear not a single line of the 
artist’s original work. And these, now called 
the “suppressed” plates, valuable to collectors 
because of their comparative rareness, have been 
the credentials which Fate has presented to the 
public on behalf of R. W. Buss, to the utter 
ignoring of his work as a painter, not to speak 
of the very excellent book illustrations which he 
subsequently designed, and of which I shall have 
occasion to speak ! 

But to return to his supersession by H. K. 
Browne. Dickens, no doubt, was much annoyed 
at the poorness of the new illustrations, no 
allowance being made for the difficulties under 
which Buss had laboured, and of which probably 
the author was in ignorance. In this same year, 
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under the pseudonym “ Timothy Sparks,” Dickens 
had written the pamphlet “Sunday Under Three 
Heads,” in which H. K. Browne had delightfully 
caught the spirit of the well-meant though some- 
what vulgar brochure. Dickens at once insisted 
upon this artist taking the place of Buss, and 
the publishers, realising by this time the impor- 
tance and masterfulness of the young author, 
thought well to submit. Hence the cavalier 
treatment of which Mr. Buss had good reason to 
complain, and of which he writes privately :— 
“ At Seymour's death Hall engaged me to illus- 
trate Charles Dickens’ ‘Pickwick.’ I commenced 
practice and worked hard, I may say, day and 
night, for at least a month on etching, and I 
furnished two illustrations for ‘ Pickwick.’ With- 
out any reason assigned, Hall broke his engage- 
ment with me in a manner at once unjust and 
unhandsome.” * 

Happily, however, the labour was not thrown 
away. The story of his dismissal coming to the 
ears of Colburn, the publisher of the “New 
Monthly Magazine,” Buss was at once engaged 
to illustrate Mrs. Trollope’s novel, “The Widow 
Married,” and happy is the man who possesses 
these excellent illustrations of a now almost 
unreadable romance. I do not hesitate to affirm - 
that they are better pictures, better illustrations, 
and better etchings than those done for its 
séquel, “The Widow Wedded, or Adventures of 
the Barnabys in America,” by John Leech, in 
which that great humorist showed his wisdom 
by adopting and carrying on in the most con- 
scientious manner the types invented by Buss. 
It is, I think, nothing less than marvellous that 
the latter should have made so great a success 
with his first book illustrations, for we may 
leave out of the question the “ Pickwick ” plates 
for the reason mentioned above. It is amusing 
to find the artist penning a triumphant note 
himself, with an excusable touch of spitefulness 
in it, to the following effect :—‘ These etchings 
were made and ‘bitten in’ by me at the time 
when the ‘ Pickwick’ illustrator was floundering 
about with poor, thin drawing, and quite in- 
capable of ‘biting in’ and finishing his own 
designs.’’¢ 

From this moment Buss takes his place, by 
right, as one of the humorous book illustrators 
of the century, and I am very much mistaken 
if the descendants of those persons who have in 


* It is an interesting fact that work by all three of 
the “ Pickwick ” illustrators had already appeared side 
by side in the now scarce “Library of Fiction,” in 
which the “‘Tuggs at Ramsgate ” was first published. 

+ Buss also helped to illustrate Mrs. Trollope’s 
‘‘Michael Armstrong, the Factory Boy,” called by the 
wags of the day the “Unsatis-Factory Boy.” With 
inexcusable carelessness, in the 1876 edition, all the 
illustrations are attributed to Hervieu. 
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“PETER SIMPLE.” 


AN ILLUSTRATION FROM 


By R. W. Buss. 


1 the past sought after his “ Pickwick” plates, 
because of their badness, will not, in the future, 
spend their money just as freely, and with far 
| more discrimination than their forbears, over his 
| . subsequent efforts, because of their excellence. 
And the injustice done to him over Pickwick 
will add zest to his rehabilitation, although, as 
we shall presently see, it is not for his graphic 
humour that the lovers of English humoristic 
art are mainly his debtors. 

The success attending the first “fleshing” of 
his new weapon made Buss desirous of further 
proving his skill with the etching needle. He 
therefore sought out and made the acquaintance 
of Charles Hooton, a writer of considerable 
originality, who had been, like himself, a student 
at Sass’s school of art. A novel, of which the 
hero was to be an artist, with powers im- 
moderately overrated by his foolish parents, was 
decided upon. Arrangements were come to with 
Mr. Bentley, and three etchings were made for 
“Lancelot Widge.” But, alas! Bentley and 
Hooton quarrelled, and the venture never came 
to its birth, although the etchings did eventually, 
I believe, see the light under other auspices. 
Poor Hooton, who was half crazy, died some 
years later of an overdose of morphia.”* 


* I reproduced these etchings in ‘‘ Wanted: a Book 
for a Title-page,” in ‘‘ Good Words” for January, 1896. 








On the republication of Marryat’s “ Peter 
Simple,” in 1837, Buss was engaged by Messrs. 
Saunders and Ottley as its illustrator. I have 
his own authority for stating that every figure 
was sketched from nature, and days were passed 
at Woolwich and Blackwall in studying the 
decks of ships for their setting. As he himself 
says, they are not merely perfunctory book 
illustrations, but carefully executed “ pictures” 
on steel. At first designs were made by the 
novelist himself, and after being touched up by 
his friend Stanfield, were handed over for 
completion and etching to Buss. The Royal 
Academician, however, soon tired of re-drawing 
the Captain’s feeble attempts, and his services as 
middleman ceased. Five or six subjects were 
prepared in this manner, to be published as the 
author’s own illustrations, but this was never 
done. The outlines were etched and then thrown 
aside. In the end, Buss was employed to illus- 
trate the book from his own designs. The 
accompanying is a reproduction of one of these 
unpublished outlines. 

Buss’s etchings are, many of them, excellent, 
and it is a miserable pity that, when he was 
called upon to illustrate the same author's “ Jacob 
Faithful,” the publishers did not let well alone, 
but, like linendrapers, required a “seasonable 
novelty.” Aquatint was insisted upon for the 
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Such were the more important 
illustrations which were the direct 
outcome of the “ Pickwick” episode. 
Designs for wood-engraving one 
comes across from time to time 
‘ in such publications as “ Fisher’s 
4 Juvenile Scrap Book,” 1844, and 


n now and again we find him doing 
: journeyman work, such as, for 
ae example, etching another man’s 


design for “The Spectre of Tap- 
pington” in “Bentley’s Miscellany.” 

As I have said, it cannot, I 
think, be maintained that Buss 
influenced his generation in any 
marked degree in his capacity of 
humoristic artist. It is, however, 
a different matter when we con- 
sider him as a student of English 
[= satiric art, who probably knew more 
= of its traditions than any practis- 


pert s 


: ing artist of the century. No 
doubt this accounts for the fact 
that in all his work we feel a cer- 
tain lack of spontaneity and find 
traces of somebody else. At the 
same time, it is owing to this that 
he must be given a high place 
amongst the “formative influences” 
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“LANCELOT WIDGE DISCOVERS THE 
POKO-TINTO STYLE.” 


FROM THE ETCHING BY R. W. Buss. FROM 
“ AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE,” 1847. 


new venture, and poor Buss had to go to school 
again and start upon a new series of experiments. 
The results were mostly poor, and, in the process 
of colouring by hand, grew from bad to worse. 
They are only valuable to the student of the 
history of book illustrating. 

The best etchings done by Buss were those 
to Ainsworth’s novel, “The Court of King James 
the Second.” This was at the special request of 
the author, and the result fully justified the 
selection. Elaborate studies were made for the 
portraits, costumes, and various details from 
prints at the British Museum. The etchings 
themselves were made at Wimpole, while on a 
professional visit to the Earl of Hardwicke. 
They are of particular interest to the collector, 
not only as being the last and best done by the 
artist, but because of the great rarity of the 
volumes in which they appeared. 

The same may be said of them as of the 
“Peter Simple” illustrations, namely, that they 
are elaborate etched pictures, not merely the 
pot-boilers of a professional book “embellisher.” 


lectures on the great English cari- 
caturists in all the chief cities of 
England during the “fifties” must 
have roused many to an apprecia- 
tion of the wonderful fund of fun 
and humour that is every English- 
man’s heritage, and probably stirred up many to 
the carrying on of its traditions. Some there are, 
too, who have been privileged to read his valu- 
able book on “English Graphic Satire,” unfortu- 
nately printed in 1874 “for private circulation 
only,” and to them the name of Robert William 
Buss will always be held in the highest esteem. 

I can only hope that those with whom the 
matter rests will soon see their way to the publi- 
cation of this work, which has surely been too 
long delayed. It may be that there has been good 
reason for withholding it hitherto. At the same 
time, I would point oui that the artist, as long 
ago as 1853, wrote that he was “quite prepared to 
rush into print” (i.e., for publication), “ for every- 
body says the materials will make a good book,” 
and for once, “everybody ” was right. It may be 
mentioned that Buss was a member of the New 
Water Colour Society (now the R.W'S.), and that 
between the years 1826 and 1859 he exhibited 
twenty-five pictures at the Royal Academy, twenty 
at the British Institute, forty-five at Suffolk Street, 
and seven at the New Water Colour Society. 
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A DETAIL FROM THE BALCONY ON MESSRS. ECKSTEIN’S OFFICES, 


JOHANNESBURG. 


METAL=-WORK OF AN ARCHITECT AND DESIGNER— 
T. R. SPENCE. 


By F. HAMILTON JACKSON. 


HE conditions of modern life have made 
quite impossible any return in the direc- 
tion of what it is asserted was the rule in 
medieval times, viz. that the craftsman should 
himself design every object which his hands 
form. That it was not always so the existence 
of the Florentine “botteghe” proves, in which 
the masters had assistants who did not a little 
of the work which they sold as their own— 
for, indeed, it was their own in the conception, 
and to some extent in the execution. 

In the production of a work of art there 
always has been a designer and also an execu- 
tant, and there always will be. It is true that 
sometimes the two have been combined in the 
same personality, as often in the painter of easel 
pictures, and to a less degree in the worker in 
metal and the wood-carver; but to assert, as is 
often done, that the way to true art is to make 
the craftsman do his own designing indicates, I 
think, a misunderstanding of the problem. The 
designer should design with knowledge of the 
technical necessities of the processes employed 
in reproducing and interpreting his design, and 
should be in close touch with the craftsman 
who carries it out; but modern economic con- 
ditions do not allow of the sale at a remunera- 
tive price of the productions of the exceptionally 
gifted man if he design and execute as well. 
On the other hand, if the craftsman should 


happen to possess the talent for design (which 
is not so common as is sometimes assumed), as 
soon as he is able to design for himself he will 
leave the practice of his handicraft, and make 
designs for others to carry out; and if he find 
himself able to make a better living by design- 
ing than by executing, who can complain if he 
refuse to remain a handicraftsman ? 

It is, of course, the average intelligent handi- 
craftsman, who takes enough interest in his work 
to do it tolerably well, to whom I here allude— 
the kind of man who may be taken to be the 
representative under modern conditions of the 
skilled craftsman of medisval times. Without 
this interest it is useless to spend time and 
trouble in attempting to teach anyone a higher 
art. The workman who only goes to a technical 
school to gain hints as to how to produce more 
rapidly the same kind of work as he has been 
accustomed to do gives little satisfaction to his 
teachers, though he may increase his own 
earnings. But it is the workman to whom I 
refer, not to the amateur who is not obliged to 
make a living, and whose occupation with handi- 
crafts partakes of the passion of the enthusiast, 
frequently combined with considerable ignorance 
of the processes through which his work must 
pass. In order that he may find the shortest 
way to completion he is compelled to employ 
properly trained workmen to get him out of 
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DESIGN FOR METAL-WORK ON MESSRS. ECKSTEIN'S OFFICES, 


JOHANNESBURG. 


By T. R. SPENCE. 


the difficulties in which he has unwarily be- 
come entangled. 

In metal-work more than in many other 
crafts it is better for designer and craftsman to 
be separate. The noise and jar of the blows on 
the anvil are trying to the nerves of men of 
sensibility, and much use of the hammer tends 
to make the drawing of delicate and sweeping 
curves a matter of great difficulty, as the hand 
is liable to shake and the fingers to lose that 
perfect control of the point which takes years 
to acquire and is so valuable to designer and 
draughtsman. 

Mr. Spence, to whose other decorative work 
this article is devoted, has made a speciality of 


design for metal-work, and, moved by some 
such considerations as those I have suggested, 
has not set his hand to the actual execu- 
tion of his designs, as he has in so many 
other materials. He has generally had them 
carried out by Mr. Shirley, of Rathbone Place, 
with whom he was in partnership for some 
years, having joined him about two years after 
coming to London. The combination was a 
strong one, and resulted in the production of 
many very striking works, which have been 
seen at exhibitions as well as in the places 
for which they were designed. Before leaving 
Newcastle, however, he had designed a good 
deal of metal-work of various kinds, among 
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17-LIGHT ELECTROLIER. 


By T. R. SPENCE. 


which that for St. George’s, Jesmond, deserves 
mention. 

The rail to the pulpit steps of this 
church is treated in a very unusual manner. 
On each step; which is rather broad, stands a 
panel of tracery divided into base, body, and 
head, framed in heavier metal and supported 
by two bars. The space between each panel, 
which is about a diameter and a half, is open 
below, the upper part being occupied by an 
open-work arch, and the space above it is 
filled again with tracery. The effect is original 
and good. The gas-lights are shaped something 
like ancient ship’s lanterns, with a pendant 
below and jets projecting crestwise around 
the top. 

The lectern is of brass, with a good deal of 
beaten leaf work. The ends are cast with 
elaborate piercings, and the book-slope termin- 
ates with an embattled cresting which curls 
over towards the book. The base and stem are 
modelled somewhat upon the fine Renaissance 
lecterns still to be seen in some of our cathe- 
drals and country churches, but more massive 
in proportion. The member beneath the book- 
shelf is capital shaped, the effect being obtained 
by volutes which curve outward to the ring 
upon which the book-rest turns, and by leaves 
of beaten work which follow the same curve. 


Below is a cresting and a knop wreathed with 
flowers and leaves. Here considerable variety 
of effect has been obtained by simple means. 
The piercings of the triangular ends without 
chasing, the spinning of the lower mouldings, 
the repoussé of the band of flowers, the de- 
tached leaves of the capital, and the curving 
over of the cresting all have their value, and 
contrast well one with the other. 

Mr. Spence has designed many fittings for 
electric lights of a more or less elaborate de- 
scription. The 17-light electrolier, of which an 
elevation and plan are published, is one of the 
simple things which look very well in execution, 
light and delicate in treatment, with just sufficient 
repoussé in copper to give warmth and glow by 
the downward reflection of the light. The much 
more elaborate example from the council chamber 
of the Municipal Buildings at Bath seems perhaps 
scarcely in keeping with its surroundings, which 
are of pronounced and rather late Renaissance 
character, but in itself is a very handsome object, 
with the electric bulbs suspended from the two 
rings (like the pendant jewels from the votive 





ELECTROLIER IN THE COUNCIL 
CHAMBER, BATH. 


By T. R. Spence. 
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crowns of Gothic kings), and the involved 
curves of the clusters of spreading arms. Other 
important electroliers may be seen in the Pump- 
room of the same city and in the council chamber 
at Stafford. It may be here remarked that Mr. 
Spence has always held that the bulbs of the 
glow-lamp should be frankly shown, not con- 





BRASS LECTERN IN ST. GEORGE'S 
CHURCH, JESMOND, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


By T. R. SPENCE. 


cealed, as is the habit with many designers of 
electric-light fittings, and he always makes a 
point of so exhibiting them and grouping them 
in connection with other forms, such as polished 
balls, with reflecting power great enough to make 


the points of light the main feature of the 
design. It is therefore very difficult to judge of 
the intended effect from drawings, or even from 
photographs, as the design of the metal-work 
shows only part of the effect aimed at by the 
combination of both. 

With the iron gates to the Parish Hall of 
St. George’s, the gable of which shows beyond 
with an original and effective treatment, we 
enter upon another phase of Mr. Spence’s design 
for metal-work. Here the gates open against 
two tower-like stanchions composed of four 
main uprights with foliated heads, connected 
by smaller grilles, from the top of which springs 
a four-way pointed arch terminating above in a 
finial. Along the top of the gates, at the height 
from which the arches spring, runs a band of 
scrolls, interrupted by the twisted terminations 
of longer uprights which divide a panel from 
the rest of the grille; within that, on each side, 
is a repoussé shield surrounded by a fantastic 
mantling of long scrolls binding it to the other 
parts of the gate. These shields bear the letters 
“S” and “G.” 

Another gate which is not far away is that to 
Jesmond Towers, a much more elaborate affair, 
and considerably later in the style which has been 
chosen as a point of departure. Here we have 
central panels of scroll-work and massive divid- 
ing borders, which run up both at the outsides 
and in the centre, rising there still higher to 
form part of the cresting—which is part of the 
gate, and not something immovable above it, 
as is often the case. It may be remarked that 
most of the repoussé scrolls of thinner metal 
are so arranged that the rain will run off them, 
instead of collecting in hollows and destroying 
them by rusting portions off—a mark of the 
practised designer. 

Other important pieces of ironwork of Mr. 
Spence’s design are the gates of the National 
Bank at Johannesburg, and those of the 
Italian Church, Hatton Garden; but the largest 
schenie, which is, indeed, almost monumen- 
tal, is that for the great balcony for Messrs. 
Eckstein’s building at Johannesburg. It is in 
two stories with a cresting, and covers the 
whole front of their large building in Commis- 
sioner Street. The lightness of effect of the 
square bars of which the greater part is com- 
posed, worked into ornamental patterns, is 
relieved by bands of repoussé garlands with 
shields and scroll-work, giving an architectural 
character to the design without destroying its 
lightness and the metal quality. The lower 
story has a kind of frieze with these garlands 
and cartouches and occasional wrought spindles 
treated with great picturesqueness. 

The open-work uprights run right through, 
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ENTRANCE GATE TO ST. GEORGE'S PARISH HALL, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
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A PANEL FROM THE BALCONY OF 
MESSRS. ECKSTEIN’S OFFICES, JOHANNESBURG. 


By T. R. SPENCE. 


and there is a crowning feature which rises above 
the long horizontal lines at the fourth bay from 
the right. There are nine bays altogether, of 
which the fourth and the first are narrower 
than the others, an arrangement dictated by 
the architecture of the building to which it is 
attached, but which the designer has taken ad- 
vantage of so to group his openings as to avoid 
the wearisomeness of a long array of similar 
forms. Two details from this band are here 
illustrated; they were taken in the workshop— 
for the whole of the iron-work was made here 
and shipped to Johannesburg in panels, ready 
to be put together with as little labour as 
possible. 

The effective combination of heavier forgings 
with foliage and scroll-work in thinner iron is 
one of Mr. Spence’s most successful achievements, 
and he has done much to show how iron may 
be finely used for signs and things of a similar 
nature. The fine sign made for Shirley & Co., 
now hanging in Rathbone Place, which he de. 
signed, is a good example of his work of this 
kind—to which, by-the-by, was awarded a medal 
by the Society of Arts at the second Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition (then much more catholic than 
now). Other medals were awarded to him at the 
Metal-Work Exhibition at the Royal Aquarium, 
and at the Crystal Palace Electric Light Ex- 
hibition; and his peculiarities of metal treatment 
have been so highly appreciated by manufac- 
turers that they have shown the sincerity of 
their flattery by copying his designs as closely 
as they could. 

The electric-light pendant outside a certain 
London theatre is a case in point, and the 
characteristic treatment of metal-work in his 
signs has been not only copied but exaggerated 
by others, who thought they were imitating its 
beauties, but were really vulgarising the mode 
of design by unreasoned exaggeration—a vexa- 


tion to which every inventor is liable, and which 
he must make up his mind to endure, 

Turning from the large to the minute, I 
would mention a series of graceful finger-plates 
worked in pierced and beaten brass, which were 
also shown at one of the Arts and Crafts Ex- 
hibitions, attracting considerable attention and 
exciting much admiration. To the true artistic 
temperament nothing is too small to be enriched 
with thoughtful and beautiful design, nor is any 
task too great to be attempted. Difficulties do 
but stimulate the imagination of him in whose 
breast burns the sacred fire; and, although in 
cooler moments the artist may despair of success- 
fully encountering them, the very exertion of 
endeavour begets constantly increasing power, 
and the height which looked so hopelessly un- 
attainable is at last overpassed by the strong 
pinions of imagination. It should be the business 
of those who are happy in the power to com- 











A SIGN. 


By T. R. SPENCE. 


mission works stamped with individuality to 
seek out artist craftsmen, and set them such 
tasks as may worthily occupy their talents. 
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OUR SKETCH BOOK: 


WILLIAM TELBIN: 


N the records of scenic art no name is held 
in higher repute than that of Telbin. Since 
Clarkson Stanfield abandoned the painting-room 
of the theatre—nearly sixty years ago—and was 
succeeded at Drury Lane by William Telbin the 
elder, much of the principal scenic work for 
London, for provincial, and even some for foreign 
theatres has been executed by painters of this 
name. The elder Telbin, the father of the subject 
of this sketch, was at one time scene painter for 
the four theatres in London then most important 
—Her Majesty’s, the Lyceum, Drury Lane, and 
the Olympic; and in addition he was frequently 
requisitioned for work at Covent Garden and 
the Haymarket. His elder son was his principal 
assistant, and the younger one, William, drifted 
into the same work. From childhood his mind 
was centred on artistic matters. Provided with 
models, and modelling tools as toys, he was 
encouraged in every possible way to develop 
his artistic tastes. The profession chosen for him 
when his schooldays were ended was that of 
architect, and with the view of training himself 
for it, he went through a course of sketching 
in Westminster Abbey, not wholly as a duty, 
but from an innate love of architecture. This 
was in 1862, In the following year he paid a visit 
of some months’ duration to Bonn, and spent 
the time in sketching on the Rhine between 
that town and Coblentz. Thence he journeyed 
to Cologne, and worked for some time in the 
Cathedral. Upon his return home he entered 
the painting-room of the theatre as assistant to 
his father, where his brother was already engaged. 
The first scene for which he received public 
credit was a vision of “ Robinson Crusoe on the 
Raft,” painted for a pantomime produced at 
Covent Garden Theatre by Sir Augustus Harris’s 
father. Mr. Telbin confesses that, although he 
was mentioned on the programme as the author 
of the work, he “‘ shrewdly suspected ” his father 
of “tampering considerably” with it before it 
was placed on the stage. He was absent in 
Ireland for two months before Christmas, and 
when he saw the scene from the front of the 
house he recognised his father’s handiwork upon 
it—the brilliancy of colour was unmistakably 
not his own. 

Under the direction of Mr. Telbin the elder, 
the two younger painters were afforded many 
valuable opportunities of improving themselves 
in artistic work, for when sketches from nature 
were required for the work in hand, they were 
sent to make them, In this manner Mr. W. 
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IN TEMPERA 


Telbin has become acquainted with the greater 
part of the Continent, his journeyings embracing 
the distances from Iceland to Tangiers, and 
Ireland to Vienna, Such experiences are in- 
valuable to a scene-painter of the first rank, as 
well as to the general landscape painter. 

From 1870 to 1875 Mr. Telbin’s work increased 
to an enormous extent, for, owing to the death 
of his brother, who fell from a cliff whilst 
sketching on the shores of Lake Lucerne, his 
father’s health broke down, and the responsibility 
of providing the family’s means fell upon Mr, 
Telbin. The many friends of his father showered 
sO many commissions upon him, that he had great 
difficulty in keeping pace with them. One 
instance alone may be given of his efforts to 
cope with the work: for when the manager of 
the Theatre Royal, Manchester, desired him to 
paint the complete scenery for the production 
of Macbeth, for a whole month Mr. Telbin worked 
twenty hours a day, reaching the theatre each 
morning at 6 a.m., and leaving at 2 a.m. the 
following morning. Since then his work has 
been seen at all the principal theatres in London, 
and need not be referred to in detail here. He 
has latterly been engaged upon the scenery for 
the revival of King John, after having com- 
pleted that for Paolo and Francesca for Mr. 
George Alexander. His scenes for Faust, exe- 
cuted for Sir Henry Irving some years ago, are 
seeing the light again in the revival of the piece 
at the Lyceum Theatre. 

We desire now to call attention to a branch 
of Mr. Telbin’s work which is not generally 
known to the public, but which, to our mind, 
is in its way as important and as beautiful as 
any of his stage productions. With tempera as 
his medium he has produced a series of black and 
white drawings which proclaim him a master in 
black and white art. For brilliancy of execution, 
for certainty of effect, sparkle of touch, and 
beauty of presentation, these drawings are not 
easily to be surpassed. Some of them were repro- 
duced in this Magazine in two articles on “Scene 
Painters and their Work,” published in 1889, and 
others in a paper on “ Iceland,” in 1893. Another 
series of views in the Mediterranean, more of which 
are to be published later, are admirable repre- 
sentations of the scenes to be witnessed during 
the season of the “bora” on the Mediterranean 
shores. They show Mr. Telbin as a careful and 
accurate student of nature, with an instinctive 
feeling for the picturesque allied to an inimitable 
power and facility of presentation and suggestion, 
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FIRST SKETCH OF A CAVERN IN CORNWALL: ADAPTED TO 
THE REQUIREMENTS OF “MACBETH.” 


By W. Tevsin. 
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BRIDGE ACROSS THE BENARA: ICELAND. 


By W. TELBIN. 

















ICELAND. 


THE GULLFOSS: 
By W. TELBIN. 
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THE “BORA:” SEA BREAKING OVER THE 


ROADWAY OF THE RIVIERA DI 


CHIAJA. 





THE “BORA” AT ITS HEIGHT, VIEWED FROM THE 


HOTEL DES ETRANGERS. 


DRAWN BY W. TELBIN. 
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JULES DALOU. 


FROM THE BUST BY RODIN. ENGRAVED By A. LevziLLé. 


CULPTURE has just lost one of its most 
\J eminent representatives by the death of 
M. Dalou. He was a favourite pupil of the 
celebrated Carpeaux, and, later on, at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, of Duret. He tried for the Prix 
de Rome several times, but without success, for 
already his powerful personality and his utter 
disregard of the beaten track so scrupulously 
followed by his rival competitors had alarmed 
the jury; they dared not encourage a young 
artist of such revolutionary tendencies, and who 
refused to conform to the “ Pompier” style then 
in vogue, which would have brought him success, 
but at the expense of his individuality. So he 
left the Beaux-Arts “unrewarded.” 


Far from being discouraged by his apparent 
failure, he set to work with redoubled vigour, 
glad to feel that he had departed from the 
routine he so despised. He now took all the 
work he could get, chiefly decorative, always 
using the living model, studying and analysing 
every form with that scrupulous care and love 
which characterised his work all through life. 
Few sculptors have possessed, in addition to such 
an imaginative power, so profound a knowledge 
of the human figure. He was never satisfied 
until he could account for every form he saw. 

' His marvellous rapidity of execution and the 
telling and expressive touches which are so 
characteristic of him are to be traced directly 
to the sound knowledge of life-work gained by 
this ceaseless study. To this also is due the 
power he had of putting up life-sized groups as 
if they had been small sketches, working, as ever, 
from the life, and almost completing them in a 
few days. Should these works, however, fall in 
any way below the high standard he had set 
himself, he never hesitated to destroy them even 
more rapidly than he had set them up. Many 
are the groups, exquisite alike in conception and 
in execution, which I have seen thrown into the 
clay-bin, yet which would doubtless have made 
the reputation of many a less scrupulous artist. 
In fact, I may say that I have never met an 
artist so thoroughly conscientious or with such 
a disinterested love of art. He had a horror of 
all who spared themselves trouble, or who 
looked upon art from a commercial point of 
view; for these latter he had nothing but 
contempt. . 

During the Commune, Dalou was one of several 
artists to whom was entrusted the care of the 
works of art at the Louvre. By this disinterested 
devotion he incurred the severe displeasure of 
the Government (on the ground of having served 
on a committee organised by the Commune), and 
to escape the penalties with which he was 
threatened he was driven to take refuge in 
England. He came to London and was received 
there with a warm hospitality, of which he has 
often spoken to me with profound gratitude. 

He was practically without means, but set 
to work at once. His first statuette in terra- 
cotta was his “ Boulonnoise,” a charming figure, 
full of poetry, of a young fisher-girl coming 
out of church, carrying her mass-book and a 
palm branch. In this work, slightly Gothic 
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BOULONNAISE AT PRAYER. 


By tHe cate JULES DALOU 


in conception, Dalou seemed to have sought 
refuge from his recent distressing and terrible 
experiences during the Commune. A _ ready 
purchaser was soon found by his friend, Pro- 
fessor A. Legros, and with the small sum thus 
obtained he took a studio, where he threw him- 
self into his art with a zeal which never left 
him. From six in the morning till late at night 
he was to be found there, working indefatigably 
and with ever-growing enthusiasm. He achieved 
his first great success in England with a life-sized 
terra-cotta group of a peasant woman nursing 
her child, exhibited in the Royal Academy, which 
soon made him known to all lovers of sculpture. 
His work was eagerly sought after, but he would 
give nothing but his best to the public, and 
destroyed at least three-quarters of what he did. 

His next work, a group in marble, entitled 
“La Berceuse,” of a mother rocking her child, is 
a marvellous expression of maternal love, very 
charming, yet simple in composition and line, 
somewhat modern in conception, but charac- 
terised by the highest type of realism. It is 
now the property of the Duke of Westminster. 
Perhaps the work of Dalou’s with which 
Londoners are most familiar is the group of 
“Charity” opposite the Bank. The original, 
most masterly in execution, was of marble, 
which was unfortunately ruined by the London 
climate, and had to be replaced by a bronze 
reproduction. Owing to the unskilful restoration 
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of the head, which had suffered most, this group 
has lost much of its former beauty. 

Among the busts he carried out in London 
were those of Sir Edward and Lady Poynter, 
Sir L. and Lady Alma-Tadema, Sir Edgar 
Boehm, and the present Earl of Carlisle. 

In 1878 Dalou was made Professor of Sculpture 
at South Kensington, and what he did for this 
school is well known to all artists. He gave an 
extraordinary impetus to sculpture during the 
two years that he was there. By his sound 
method, his marvellous technique, and his lucid 
demonstrations he completely carried his students 
away with him. He knew how to inspire them 
with the desire to work as well as the love of 
work, and succeeded in awaking an extraordinary 
enthusiasm where all before seemed dormant. It 
is no wonder that he gained the admiration of 
his students—an admiration which extended to 
sculptors at large, and many, as I have reason 
to know, are those who acknowledge their in- 
debtedness to him. 

In the meantime an amnesty for all political 
offenders was proclaimed by the French Govern- 
ment, and Dalou was therefore free to return to 
his native land. He was anxious to go back to 
France, not as the ordinary artist of average 
attainment, but as the master he now knew 

















THE TRIUMPH OF SILENUS. 


By tHe cate JULES DALOU. 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY FIORILLO 
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with acclamation and congratula- 
tions on every side. Carrier-Belleuse 
hailed him as the successor of Car- 
peaux, but the jury, in its superior 
wisdom, preferred another work 
which all could understand, and in 
which the central figure reigned 
supreme over the requisite number 
of groups, reliefs, and architectural 
details, etc.—in fact, a monument 
possessing everything which the 
public was accustomed to see. On 
this occasion, as when he competed 
for the Prix de Rome, Dalou paid 
the price of his originality, and was 
unsuccessful. On second thoughts, 
however, the jury, suspecting great- 
ness in the sketch and fearing others 
might see it too, and make an out- 
cry, decided to have the group car- 
ried out and erected, not in the 
Place du Chateau d’EKau, but in a 
less central situation. 

This mattered little to Dalou; 
he came back to London to arrange 
for his final departure, and I shall 
never forget his delight at being 
at last engaged upon a great work. 
He would consult me about prepar- 








THE TRIUMPH OF THE REPUBLIC. 


By tHe vate JULES DALOU. From A PHOTOGRAPH BY FIORILLO. 


himself to be, for he was not without ambition. 
He found his opportunity in a national com- 
petition for a monument to the Republic. For 
this he made a small sketch; then, needing a 
rest, took a short holiday in Belgium, the first 
for ten years. He left me in charge of all his 
work, and never shall I forget the impression 
made upon me one evening when, for the first 
time, I uncovered this first sketch for the com- 
petition. It was a masterpiece, a veritable 
masterpiece, made in a day, but in a day of 
true inspiration! So fresh, so expressive, so full 
of life and “go” were all these tiny figures, that 
they seemed the outcome of one inspired moment 
of creative energy; composition and execution, 
alike perfect, combined to form one harmonious 
whole. But alas! this wonderful little work 
went the way of so many others, and was 
ruthlessly destroyed by Dalou. 

On his return he made the final sketch, 
which was superb, and he himself took it to 
Paris, where he and his work were received 





ing his estimates, a matter about 
which he always made mistakes 
for he cared nothing about money 
and lived only for the work he had 
undertaken. ‘“ Ah,” he would ex- 
claim, “what modelling there will 
be in these colossal limbs!” He 
seemed already to see his group in 
its entirety, with its colossal figures, fourteen 
feet high; he felt them already passing through 
his sensitive hands! 

He started work in a huge studio which 
the Paris Municipality built for him near the 
Champs de Mars. It is difficult to estimate the 
tenacity of purpose and force of will which are 
needed for an artist to work for over ten years, 
in spite of the discouragement which kills, at 
such an undertaking. To see Dalou up and 
down a ladder forty feet high all day long, 
working first upon the head of the principal 
figure, then descending to see if the last touch 
was in harmony with the whole—for from his 
elevated position but one small detail could be 
visible at a time—was to realise that this 
apparently frail and delicate-looking man was 
a Titan where his art was concerned. It is 
thus that he overcame the almost insuperable 
difficulties connected with the group, perhaps 
one of the most important in existence. 

When I look at it, it always strikes me as it 

















did when I saw the first 
sketch, as if it had all been 
done in a day and with- 
out any difficulty at all— 
a characteristic, surely, of 
only the finest works of art. 

Into this great group 
Dalou put, I may say, his 
whole personality, his big- 
ness of composition, his 
richness of form, his as- 
tonishing vigour and tech- 
nical power—in fact, his 
whole heart and soul, and 
even his life. I remember 
the public enthusiasm on 
the day of its inaugura- 
tion. What must have 
been the feelings of the 
jury? 

The two immense high- 
reliefs of “Mirabeau” and 
“La Fraternité des 
Peuples,” the one in bronze, 
which is now in _ the 
Chamber des Deputés, the 
other in marble, at the 
Hotel de Ville, were done 
about this time and won 
him the Médaille d’honneur 
at the Salon des Champs 
Elysées. 

They were the works 
of the year and drew im- 
mense crowds. “A demain, 
au Salon, aux reliefs de 
Dalou!” was a remark I 
overheard more than once 
from persons making ap- 
pointments. 

A more prolific sculptor 
has not been known since 
Michael Angelo, and Paris 
abounds with monuments, 
statues, and groups from 
his hand. The marvellous 
monument to Delacroix in 
the Luxembourg Gardens, 
that to Alphand, architect 
to the town of Paris, near 
the Bois de Boulogne, a 
very original and gigantic 
group in marble, “The 
Triumph of Silenus,” also 
in the Luxembourg Gar- 
dens, these and _ others 
testify permanently to the 
greatness of his genius. It 
is alike striking and curious 
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MIRABEAU AND THE MARQUIS DE DREUX-BREZE. 
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to remark the difference of style that distin- 
guishes the work executed in France, from that 
produced in England. 

In addition to these, he produced many 
exquisite statuettes, especially during his stay in 
London, but he did not take the same pleasure in 
these small works. He looked upon them as of 
secondary importance, though they invariably 
met with success, and the demand for them was 
such that they brought him in a considerable 
sum, which helped to provide models for his 
larger works. 

When he left London he asked me to take 
charge of the moulds of about a dozen of these 
statuettes. This I did, but being obliged to move 
into another studio, I wrote and asked if I should 
send them to Paris. He replied, “ Break them all 
up.” I hardly liked to do this and wrote again, 
pointing out that it meant a clear loss of £400 
a year to him. His answer was again charac- 
teristic: “He would gladly pay that sum never 
to see them again.” He said once: “When I 
have a pound in my pocket I cannot resist 
spending it on a model; often I reproach myself 
for spending on this luxury what may be wanted 
at home, but I cannot help it.” One day he came 
to see me, having just left the studio of one of 
our great artists. He was telling us of the 
picture he had just seen, when a celebrated 
sculptor who was present said, with a laugh, 
“ Ah! cette peinture sent la sueur et la peine!” 
(“That sort of painting suggests sweat and 
effort.) Dalou rose in his wrath and replied: 
“On ne doit jamais rire de ceux qui prennent 
de la peine. Vous moins que personne, vous 
n’en prenez pas assez!” (“One should never 
laugh at those who make an effort. You less 
than the others—for you don’t make enough!”’) 

He was right, for he knew the struggles 
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through which artists must pass in their search 
for truth. He knew the sleepless nights which 
discouragement, no less than enthusiasm, brings 
in its train. 

He was an artist to the backbone. 
to him a religion. 


Art was 


The main facts of Dalou’s art-life should here 
be given, not only as a record, but in order that 
the importance of his career may be understood. 

He was born in Paris in 1838, and became the 
pupil, successively, of Abel de Pujol, Duret, and 
Carpeaux. In 1861 he sent his first exhibit to 
the Salon, a statue in plaster, representing “ A 
Roman Lady playing Knuckle-bones;” three 
years later he contributed a medallion of “ Diana 
the Huntress,” and in 1867 another plaster statue, 
“The Bather.” This was followed in 1869 by a 
group, “ Daphnis and Chloe,” and in 1870 by the 
statue of “The Embroiderer.” 

After the “ Berceuse” and the other works of 
capital importance already spoken of, with “ La 
Gardeuse d’Enfants,” M. Dalou executed the fol- 
lowing statues and monuments: the bronze effigy 
of “Blanqui” in Pére Lachaise, that of “ Victor 
Noir,” in the same cemetery, and of “ Lavoisier” 
in the Sorbonne. His “Scéne Bacchique” was 
designed as a fountain, and his busts of Charcot, 
Vacquerie, Henri Rochefort, André Theuriet, 
Lozé, and Albert Wolff are among the best of 
his works in this class. He received his first 
medal in 1870, the Medal of Honour in 1883, and 
the Grand Prix in 1889; and was created Officer 
of the Legion of Honour. When the new Salon 
was established in 1890, Dalou was one of the 
prime movers in that secessional establishment, 
officially called the Société Nationale des Beaux- 
Arts, and was elected president of the section 
of Sculpture. 
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Cornwall in 


tT artists of the Newlyn School and 
Whitechapel. 


its offshoots have always been held 
in esteem by the public; their subjects 
are homely, their sentiment is appreciated by the 
people. Pictures of this character are certain to find 
favour with the visitors to the Whitechapel Gallery, 
where a great loan collection of pictures. of Cornwall 
has been brought together. The committee has not 
confined its attention to artists resident in Cornwall, 
but has included works by men who have at any time 
within the last fifty years painted scenes within the 
boundaries of ‘‘The Duchy.” Thus we find works by 
Mr. J. C. Hook, R.A., Mr. ALFRED East, A.R.A., the 
late JoHN Brett, A.R.A., Mr. JoHN R. REID, Miss 


Fiora M. Rei, Mr. and Mrs. T. C. GotcH, and Mr. 
and Mrs. ADRIAN STOKES. 

The “Newlyn School” of a dozen years ago was a 
power in the land, and the Academy recognised its 
influence by the election of Mr. STANHOPE FORBES 
and Mr. FRANK BRAMLEY to Associateships, but of 
those who brought the school into prominence, few now 
remain in Newlyn. Mr. and Mrs. Stanhope Forbes 
have made their home there, where a goodly number 
of artists still form the colony; but the ‘‘school” is 
scattered, and its traditions are left to the care of Mr. 
WALTER LANGLEY, one of the earliest settlers, Mr. and 
Mrs. Stanhope Forbes, and Mr. RALPH Topp. 

As Newlyn became the home of the figure painters, 
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so St. Ives has become a settlement for landscape 
painters. This exhibition affords an opportunity, for 
the first time, of seeing a collection of the works of 
the talented little company who have settled in this 
picturesque old-world village. Many of the men, such 
as Mr. ARNESBY Brown, Mr. ARTHUR MEADE, Mr. 
JuLius Oxsson, Mr. Louis GRIER, and Mr. MoFFraT 
LINDNER, have acquired fame with their work, but 
there are others well worthy to rank with them as 
exponents of landscape and seascape art who work 
side by side with them at St. Ives. Of these there 
should be mentioned Mr. Frep MILNER, Mr. C. S. 
Mottram, Mr. Frank L. EMANUEL, and Mr. EDMUND 
G. Futter. St. Ives, with its glorious bay, and the 
wash of the waves breaking in straight from the 
Atlantic, is an ideal village for artists to live and 
work in, and its influence is witnessed in the many 
scenes exhibited at Whitechapel. In their studios of 
transformed sail-lofts and boat-houses the men are 
face to face with the ever-changing sea, and its music 
is in their ears while they work at their easels. The 
full strength of the St. Ives school of landscape has 
yet to be realised, but its promise is revealed at 
Whitechapel. The poetic canvases of Mr. Louis Grier, 
the pastorals of Mr. Arnesby Brown and Mr. Fred 
Milner, and the sea paintings of Mr. Julius Olsson and 
Mr. Fuller will strengthen still more the reputation 
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of English art of to-day. The figure painters of 
St. Ives are well represented by Mr. W. H. Y. Trtcoms, 
Mr. and Mrs. HAREWOOD ROBINSON, the doyens of the 
colony, and Mr. StuarT HospkiIRK. Mr. MILLIE Dow 
has migrated from Scotland to this Cornish village, ard 
although his methods are still those of Glasgow, he 
is content to throw in his lot with the school of 
Cornwall. 

There is yet another section of the exhibition, 
distinct and separate from those already mentioned, 
which has Falmouth for its working centre. In this 
Mr. C. Napier Hemy, A.R.A., and Mr. H. S. Toxs, 
A.R.A., are the principals. Mr. Hemy is ‘not repre- 
sented in his most typical mood, but chiefly by his 
pictures of the Thames banks at Wapping and Lime- 
house; yet his most interesting work is that which 
gives us the green seas and rock-bound shores of the 
coast of Cornwall. Mr. Tuke’s fine talent is dealt with 
elsewhere in this number. ‘‘A Summer Evening,” 
‘“‘The Diver,” and ‘‘An Idyll of the Sea,” afford at 
Whitechapel an efficient tribute to Falmouth Harbour 
as a painting ground. Mr. AYERST INGRAM, who also 
works in this delectable spot, finds, like HENRY Moore, 
his subjects in the deep seas and far-stretching horizons 
of the Channel outside, and his pictures of blue waters 
and ‘‘white horses” are suggestive of the earlier 
painter’s influence. 





LIGHTS THAT GUIDE AND GUARD 


By Louis Grier 
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THE interest of the miscellaneous collection 
Exhibitions. at the French Gallery centres round three 

works by Corot. Two of them, ‘Les 
Canards” and ‘The Mill Stream,” are small and 
characteristically charming; the third is a very large 
canvas, bearing the title of ‘‘Don Quixote,” though 
the figures of the knight and Sancho Panza are but 
details in this rich study of autumnal foliage and land- 
scape. A beautiful RoussEaAv, ‘Crossing the Brook,” 
some good examples of JAMES Maris, a delightful 
pastoral by JosEF ISRAELS, and a strong piece of work 
by Fritz THAvLow, ‘Bridge at Verona,” are other 
noteworthy pictures in this interesting Exhibition. 

Mrs. PHILIP HENSLEY’s water-colour drawings at 
Walker’s Gallery prove her to be a close student of the 
forms and colours of flowers, as well as a skilful painter. 
Many of the drawings are “ portraits ” of special blooms 
and intended primarily for the benefit of horticultural 
experts, but they nevertheless have great charm from 
the delicate skill of their execution. 

The Sketch Clubiof the Westminster School of Art 
may be congratulated upon the success of its first 
public Exhibition. The work as a whole was of a very 
fair order, and in some cases displayed remarkable 
cleverness. Mr. S. BAGHoT DE LA BERE, though not 
always happy in his choice of subject, undoubtedly has 
originality and versatility. Mr. FREDERICK PEART’S 
landscapes are poetic in sentiment and colour; Miss 
GERTRUDE BRopDIE’s sketches of birds, Mr. SMALL- 
PIECE’s sea sketches, and Mr. Hopr READ’s little 
portrait of ‘‘Lizzie,” reveal ability and give good 
promise for the future. 

After a long residence in Kashmir, Miss BARCLAY is 
exhibiting at Kensington a series of paintings executed 
in what is, from the artist’s point of view, a ‘delectable 
country.” The mountains, forests, and rivers, with 
their wealth of colour and gorgeous atmospheric effects, 
are recorded with skill and sympathy, while the lotus 
land round Srinagar, with its wondrous lake and flowers, 
are also well depicted. 

Miss MAuD EARL’s reputation as an animal painter 
will be enhanced by the series of paintings of British 
hounds and gun-dogs shown at the Graves’ Galleries. 
In these heads cf dogs, all of which are portraits, the 
artist displays her talent in rendering the character 
and appearance of each individual type of dog with 
which she deals. 

Dartmoor and the Cornish sea coast have never been 
more sympathetically dealt with on canvas than by 
Mr. CHARLES E. BRITTAIN and Mr. A. J. WARNE- 
BrownE in Mr. Mendoza’s Gallery. Each artist, it is 
evident, has studied his subject under every possible 
condition, and Mr. Brittain loves his ‘“‘tors” and wide- 
stretching horizons of the moor not less ardently than 
Mr. Warne-Browne the wave-worn rocks and caves of 
the wild coast of the ‘“‘Duchy.” It is a charming series 
of pictures of one of the most charming parts of our 
country. 

Mr. HANSLIP FLETCHER’S drawings of Westminster 
and Old London are of historical interest, inasmuch as 
many of the spots he has illustrated have been blotted 
out in the extensive improvements in the City. His 
pen and ink drawing of the front of St. Paul’s and 
those of Westminster Abbey prove him a talented 
architectural draughtsman. 


L’Imagination de l’Artiste. Paul Sowriau. 
Reviews. (Paris: Hachette. 3f. 50c.) 

THE thoughtful book of M. Souriau, a professor 
in the University of Nancy, isa serious contribution to 


the science of zsthetics, and is to be regarded rather 
as a work of philosophy than as an art treatise. 
Dealing in succession with the faculty of the artist both 
in what are called the Fine and the Applied Arts, with 
the imagination required for presentation (including 
memory, sight, poetry, the symbolism of colours, and 
symbolical figures), and inventive imagination, technical, 
plastic, real, ideal, and that phase embraced between 
convention on the one side and fancy on the other, he 
covers the whole ground. This is interesting to the 
psychologist to study, but it would probably be ex- 
tremely disturbing to any artist troubled over-much 
with introspection. He dwells upon the two great 
functions of the artistic imagination, that of propriety 
of presentation and the power of creation. He insists 
that artistic labour must be not only emotional but 
mental; not merely, we take it, expressive of inere 
instinct, but the result of reflection ; not, that is to say, 
of cold deliberation, but of pondering on what appeals 
poetically to the artistic emotions. ‘‘It is not worked 
out by human genius, reality transfigured by the mind.” 
Whether painting, sculpture, or decoration, true art 
must not be made by the imagination alone, and does 
not satisfy the imagination alone. We have not space to 
follow out the logical deductions of M. Souriau, but we 
quite agree with him that the truths at which he arrives 
have not succeeded in penetrating the schools of design 
in France, or, indeed, anywhere else. It would be too 
much to expect of students, and, with a few excep- 
tions, of their professors, for it is not given to all to 
be men who can appreciate the great principle and can 
understand, even in the case of real artists, why they 
are artists. Powers of perception, of emotion, and of 
logic are rarely to be found in one brain; but M. 
Souriau’s book must stimulate thought, and perhaps 
arouse curiosity among the more serious of our artists 
to delve deeper into a profound but a fascinating 
subject. 


Catalogue of the Pictures at Locko Park. By Jean Paul 
Richter. (Bemrose. 1901. 12s. 6d.) 

Every catalogue of a collection is to be welcomed as a 
contribution towards that general inventory of works of 
art which is so desirable. If for no other reason, we are 
glad to see this careful list of the collection formed by 
the late Mr. W. Drury Lowe. Dr. Richter has lavished 
considerable pains on his notes, and the illustrations 
show us several very interesting pictures. We would 
remark, however, on the extremely unpleasant contrast 
between the café aw lait colour of the painted page 
and the staring white of the plates; still more do we 
regret the hideous and vulgar lettering of the titles—a 
lamentably depraved example of typefounders’ esthetic 
taste. Nevertheless, the catalogue is one we are glad to 
have, though we have, of course, to take Dr. Richter’s 
statements on trust. 


Greek Coins and their Parent Cities. By John Ward. 
Accompanied by a Catalogue of the Author’s Collec- 
tion by G. F. Hill, M.A. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. (John Murray. 1902. 25s.) 

Although a scholarly volume, this work is so light 
and interesting in its treatment that it makes its irre- 
sistible appeal to the general reader. The object of the 
author is to bring the past into direct relation with the 
present and so illustrate the whole subject with greater 
clearness. By photographs from life and by pictures of 
the present day, he shows the land and the customs of 
the people dwelling on the soil which produced the 
earlier races to whom we owe the noble coinage of 
Greece. The plates show in proper order about 900 faces 
of coins fully catalogued and clearly classified—a school 
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of art for the modern medallist and sculptor in low 
relief. With the object of further elucidating the sub- 
ject the author conducts the reader in “imaginary 
rambles” through Greece, southern Italy, Sicily, Cyprus, 
and Asia Minor, describing ancient architectural and 
sculptural monuments, and their present conditions, 
which the profuse illustrations (including the author’s 
own clever drawings) help to make clear. No reader of 
this book will consider the archeology of numismatics 
a dry science. 


Peter Vischer. By Cecil Headlam, B.A. (George Bell 
& Sons. 5s, net.) 


Mr. Headlam has done full justice to the great 
Nuremberg bronze-founder in his charming 
volume. Peter Vischer stood alone amongst his 
contemporaries as a master of his craft, and as 
a result it became customary to attribute every- 
thing of any excellence to his hand. His present 
biographer, whilst taking away from him much 
inferior work wrongly ascribed to him, has given 
him his true rank as an initiator of new methods 
of casting, an originator of ideal designs, a master 
craftsman in the truest sense of the term. The 
excellent reproductions of portraits of Vischer 
and of typical examples of his work, which in- 
clude the famous shrine of St. Sebald as a whole 
and several of its most noteworthy details taken 
separately, will be found of great value to the 
student. 


Period Decoration. By Chundler R. Clifford. 
Illustrated. (Clifford & Lawton, New York. 
1901. $3.) 


In this work of 250 pages-the author attempts 
to condense a bird’s-eye view of all “styles” in 
decorative art during all periods in all countries. 
There is a great deal that is very good and useful 
in the book, which appeals primarily to the most 
elementary students of art history; but it would 
carry out its object better if a judicious biblio- 
graphy of the subject were compiled as an ap- 
pendix. The great amount of information is 
classified with some care, but the body of the 
work often anticipates the glossary in its ar- 
rangement. After various “periods” we have a 
‘*bibliographical” section, useful in itself but 
puzzling in its plan: thus, after the ‘Georgian 
Period, 1714-1820,” we have such names as Chip- 
pendale, Cipriani, then Queen Elizabeth, Hepple- 
white, James I, Inigo Jones, and Queen Matilda 
(1053-1083 a.D.)! Again, after the “ Victorian” 
chapter we are given Queen Anne, Aubrey 
Beardsley, Owen Jones, Liberty, John of Padua, 
and Puvis de Chavannes. The author's idea is 
difficult to follow. But we must protest against the 
frontispiece, called ‘In the Time of Elizabeth;” it is 


simply Sir John Millais’ Princess not Queen “ Elizabeth | 


in Prison”—which, of course, is sixty years later. 
Throughout the work Mr. Clifford speaks of ‘‘Ochen” 
when it is evident he means Oeben; while “‘ Gouthiérre” 
should be ‘‘Gouthiére;” ‘‘ Boule” should be “ Boulle.” 
On the whole the book needs revision before it can be 
commended, in spite of the excellence of its intention. 


Don Quixote de la Mancha, (George Newnes. 

Illustrated 1902. 3s. 6d.) 
Books. ANOTHER volume of the pretty edition of 
the great classics, issued by the publishers 
on thin paper, well printed, and with a capital frontis- 
piece of the Dolorous Knight by Mr. E. J. Sullivan, 
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and a charming title-page by Mr. Garth Jones; it is 
an extremely convenient little volume. 


Froissart’s Modern Chronicles. Told and Pictured by 
F. Carruthers Gould. (Fisher Unwin. 1902. 3s. 6d.) 


This is a jeu d’esprit of a high class, which could only 
have been produced by one thoroughly versed in the 
classic he has so cleverly imitated and adapted to modern 
satirical use. Mr. Gould, as we know, does not claim to 
be an “artist.” He desires to be regarded only as ‘“‘a 
political pictorial propagandist,” but he has shown here 
that, in spite of his early training, he bas an excellent 
idea of decoration, and a keen perception of the charac- 
teristics of the early illuminators and glass painters, so 





























EVANS, AT “THE SOUTH SEA HOUSE.” 


By A. GARTH Jones. From “THe Essays oF ELIA.” 


that there is a harmony of treatment between text and 
illustration often lacking in far more ambitious works. 
Although Mr. Gould has not been through the schools, 
there is that in the heads which he draws which is a real 
artistic achievement, not only in matter of likeness, in 
obtaining which he is a master, but in character, the 
expression being attained in as few lines as the most 
characteristic artist you could name in England or 
Japan; but over all there is a subacid humour which 
demonstrates the never-failing wit and keen perception 
of this good-natured but stalwart partisan. 


The Essays of Elia, By Charles Lamb. Illustrated by 
A. Garth Jones, (Methuen & Co. 1902. 10s. 6d. net.) 


There is a delightful old-world atmosphere about this 
pleasing edition, with its excellent type and its illus- 
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trations printed in fair black ink on English paper. Mr. 
Garth Jones is an interesting draughtsman, although 
there is an assumed carelessness about many of his faces 
that suggest Mr. Strang; and a treatment of drapery 
folds, as if they were muscles anatomically shown, re- 
calls the edition of ‘‘Caulfield’s Remarkable Characters” 
that was issued at the beginning of the last century. 
These affectations militate against the completeness of 
his success. Yet Mr. Jones has entered with curious 
humour into the spirit of Elia; he is impelled by fun, 
and is always on the verge of caricature. He is at his 
best when he can give his fancy wing, as in “The 
Enfranchised Wing” or “The Journey of a Pun,” and 
must generally be accounted an acceptable pictorial 
commentator on our Gentle Humorist. 


A Kentucky Cardinal: An Aftermath. By James Lane 
Allen. Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 


The charm of this book, with its love of nature and 
delightful fancy, will delight every reader on this side 
of the Atlantic as it has fascinated those upon the 
other; but the main beauty for us consists in the illustra- 
tions of Mr. Hugh Thomson. Rarely has he been more 
quaint, more dainty, more inspired as to character and 
humour, more felicitous in the liveliness of his familiar 
models, more decided in his well-chosen line, more full 
of life and happiness, than in these pretty and appar- 
ently simple drawings. He is full of sentiment and 
fun, and revels in the old-world period with which he 
deals. His decorations, too, headpieces and initials, 
are conceived in an excellent spirit. What could be 
more charming and appropriate than the pretty sym- 
bolism that heads the first chapter? Mr. Hugh Thom- 
son is highly esteemed, but in our opinion hardly 
esteemed enough, either for the charm of his work or 
the range of his subject. 


Ray Farley: A Comedy of Country Life. By John 
Moffat and Ernest Druce. Illustrations by .Hugh 
Thomson. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 


What position this story deserves among the more 
notable sporting novels and tales of country life it does 
not concern us to inquire. The book is an interesting 
study of the character of Mr. Basing, well and firmly 
drawn. But the illustrations by so skilful and humorous 
an artist as Mr. Hugh Thomson must be appreciated 
by all, and will be warmly welcomed by collectors of 
his work—for ‘‘ Hugh Thomson collectors” already exist 
in numbers. With all their apparent sketchiness, these 
pen drawings are full of knowledge and effect, and 
the country air pervades them. 


Undine ‘and Aslauga’s Knight. 
Illustrated by Harold Nelson. 
1901. 3s. net.) 


The new “Caxton Series” of illustrated reprints of 
famous classics is one which promises to reflect much 
credit on the publishers. Taste and care are lavished 
on this little book, alike as to decoration and printing. 
Mr. Nelson’s illustrations are very personal, but we 
feel that he is more successful in his ornamental than 
in his pure figure work. In ‘Undine Returns” his 
pen line lacks variety; the work, therefore, becomes 
somewhat empty and uninteresting. The purely decora- 
tive work is charming. 


To Messrs. Bell & Sons’ ‘ Miniature Series of 
Painters” (ls. net) have been added Watteau, by 
Edgcumbe Staley, B.A.; Reynolds, by Rowley Cleeve; 
Frederic, Lord Leighton, by George Williamson, Litt.D.; 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones, by Malcolm Bell; and Holman 
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Hunt, by George Williamson, Litt.D, Each contains 
an outline biography of the artist and a most useful list 
of his chief works and their present whereabouts. 


“The King and Queen of Hearts, an 1805 Book for 
Children” (Methuen & Co.), which has been reprinted 
under the editorship of Mr. E. V. Lucas, with an in- 
troduction, and reproduced in successful facsimile from 
a somewhat age-stained copy of the little book, the 
copper-plates of which are said to have been drawn, 
if not engraved, by Mulready. This is therefore in 
the nature of a discovery, and is likely to whet the 
appetite of lovers of the curious. As the words are 
those of Charles Lamb, the book may be ranked 
with the “Prince Doris” which was issued some 


years ago. 
We have also received “Notes on the Cathedrals 

(Swan Sonnenschein; 1s.), a prettily-printed waistcoat 

pocket book dealing with half a dozen of our cathedrals. 


Royal Society of Painters in Water 
Miscellanea. Colours, Mr. WALTER ORANE; Royal 
New Members. Society of Painter-Etchers and En- 

gravers, Mr. ROBERT SPENCE and Mr. 
E. K1nc MARTYN (Fellows). 


As a direct result of the decoration of the National 
Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh (described in a recent 
number of THE MAGAZINE OF ART), a scheme has been 
accepted for the decoration, by means of mural pictures, 
of the walls of the new banqueting hall in connection 
with the City Chambers, Edinburgh. Mr. William 
Hole, R.S.A., will again be the artist, and the pictures, 
which will be nine in number, will have for subjects 
leading events in the history of the Scottish capital. 
The first coronation of a Stuart king in Edinburgh 
will form the subject of one of the larger panels; the 
signing of the Solemn League and Covenant another ; 
episodes in the life of Mary Queen of Scots will occupy a 
large and two small panels; and there will be a panel 
devoted to the entry of Prince Charles Edward Stuart 
into Edinburgh. A gratifying feature about the scheme 
is that certain leading gentlemen and public bodies in 
the city, apart from the Town Council, are each to 
defray the cost of a picture. 


. FREDERIC HENRI KAEMMERER, the Dutch 
Obituary. painter, had been resident so long in Paris 
and was so thoroughly in sympathy with 
French methods that he might be classed among French 
painters rather than those of Holland. He was born in 
1839, and studied art in Paris under Géréme. Most of 
his pictures were scenes of social life of the Directorate 
and the First Empire. 

Mr. W. J. MonTAIGNE, an artist of considerable 
merit, has died suddenly at Stevenage. He was a 
fellow-student with Millais at the Royal Academy 
Schools, and a frequent exhibitor at the Gallery, at the 
British Institution, and the other principal exhibitions. 
Some of his more important works are: ‘‘The Jacobite 
Prisoners being marched through the Crowd,” and being 
taunted by the exhibition of a ‘‘warming-pan,” in allu- 
sion to the libel on the birth of the Chevalier; ‘Marie 
Antoinette insulted at the Conciergerie ;” and ‘How 
Queen Elizabeth passed her Last Days,” exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1858. Mr. Montaigne was de- 
scended from a relative of Montaigne, the great French 
essayist, who settled in Ireland, and his father was a 
distinguished cavalry officer who served under Welling- 
ton in the Peninsular War. 

We shall allude in our next issue to the work of 
Mr, Put Morris, A.R.A,. 
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THE CLIFFS OF DINARD AND VIEW OF ST. MALO 


FROM THE ETCHING BY FELIX BUHOT. 1890. 





A GREAT ‘“PAINTER-ETCHER.” 


FELIX BUHOT IN ENGLAND; FROM DINARD TO FOLKESTONE. 


By OCTAVE UZANNE. 


HE directors of the Luxembourg Museum 

have arranged in one of the rooms lately 

thrown open to the public a special exhibition 
of the works of Félix Buhot, painter-etcher. 

Buhot, who, next to Meryon, was one of the 
boldest and sincerest of Parisian etchers, will 
survive long after many painters who have 
lived on their success are totally forgotten. His 
art is of the kind that endures. Like his rivals, 
James Tissot, Whistler, Edwin Edwards, and 
Seymour-Haden, he will be more and more ap- 
preciated by posterity as one of the true masters 
of the brilliant and really learned art of etching 
as practised in the nineteenth century. 

Born in Normandy, a fellow-countryman of 
Barbey d’Aurévilly, the great “ Romantic,” whose 
works he illustrated (“Ma Vieille Maitresse,” 
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“Le Chevalier Destouches,” and “ L’Ensorcelée ”’) 
with a series of brilliantly rapid etchings, Félix 
Buhot was at once warmly appreciated by a small 
circle of print and book lovers both in France 
and abroad. Exhibitions of his drawings and of 
his masterly etchings were held in America some 
fifteen years ago, organised by Mr. Frederick 
Keppel, and were extraordinarily successful ; but 
in Paris this artist, like Félicien Rops, never 
became known outside a limited circle of fer- 
vent admirers, it might almost be said of initiated 
worshippers. 

Buhot, like Rembrandt and the old Flemish 
masters, or the men of the “Romantic” period, 
was an etcher in his soul; he was possessed by 
“dry-point,” “aqua-tint,” and “soft varnish;” 
he repudiated every kind of “line-engraving” as 
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practised by the professional engravers of his day. 
As a worker he was independent of methods, 
and made the copper respond to all he could 
put into it, from the most delicate gradations 
of grey to the strongest tones of night effects, 
and the fuliginous mystery of stormy skies and 
gloomy fog-wrapped landscape. He was a seer 
of strange visions, obsessed by the pictorial side 
of modern life, of which he loved the sadder 
aspects — dark evenings, towns blackened by 
factories, abandoned suburbs, where the ideal is 
found only in beggars’ rags and rubbish heaps. 
He may be called the Baudelaire of etching, for 
he often raised the “ Flowers of Evil;” or, rather, 
he worked in the gardens where grow those 
ominous orchids penury and despair. Still, it 
must be admitted, he was above all a man of 
clear and noble intellect, open to every artistic 
emotion; a critical spirit, too, of alert capacity, 
who would have held his own in literature if 
he had made it his career, for he has left some 
very interesting literary attempts which lead us 
to regret that, remaining exclusively the capital 
etcher here to be discussed, he should not have 
written some final work on the etcher’s art, 
from the first lines scratched on the wax to the 
wiping and printing on various kinds of paper. 
All he has left to us, and it is considerable in 
quantity, gives the impression that though this 
wonderful seer painted but rarely, he was in 
truth a great painter. 


I must in the first place briefly sketch the 
biography of the artist—a belated Romantic 
living at the end of the nineteenth century. 

Félix Hilaire Buhot was born at Valognes, 
July 9, 1847. He was the son of a small shop- 
keeper of that town, and his mother dealt in 
fancy nowveautés. He was left an orphan at 
an early age, and the only protector and guide 
of his melancholy childhood was an old peasant 
woman who mothered him; he lived with her 
for some years in a humble room between a cow- 
house and a milk shop. However, he was sent 
to school, worked up through the classes, and 
passed his examination by the Faculty of Caen 
(in or about 1865) with some distinction. He 
then came to Paris to qualify for a literary 


degree, for his ambition so far had been to- 


make a living as a professor at the University. 
But instinctively attracted by art, almost un- 
consciously sketching the various picturesque in- 
cidents of the Latin Quarter, in love with colour 
and with decorative effects, he filled his note- 
books with outlines and compositions which 
showed him to be an artist of startling origin- 
ality, waiting only for opportunity and room 
to develop. His acquaintance in Paris persuaded 
him to abandon college for the Ecole des Beaux- 


Arts, where he worked under Pils, and made 


friends with all the artists and engravers of 
the time before he was thrown in the way of 
Lecoq de Boisbaudeau,the professor of drawing, 
who was, in fact, his first master; the peculiarity 
of his method was that he trained his pupils 
to cultivate their memory of form, and of all 
the art teachers of our time he was perhaps 
the most persecuted as a direct result of the 
originality and independence of his fine mind. 

Félix Buhot, whose means were very small, 
was obliged to seek employment at the Collége 
Rollin as usher and teacher of elementary draw- 
ing. Here it was that I made his acquaintance, 
in 1869, when, as a pupil in the school, I took 
lessons from him, and soon formed an intimacy 
which grew into friendship, and lasted till his 
death. At that time the hapless artist certainly 
endured much; he had to give his lessons by 
drawing on the blackboard, in the presence of 
a mob of schoolboys who paid slender attention 
to his teaching; and, in fact, he soon resigned 
this post and went to work in a factory of 
painted earthenware at Bourg-la-Reine. It was 
not till two years after the Franco-Prussian war 
that Buhot found himself really independent, and 
could devote himself wholly to his passion for 
etching, in a small studio in the Passage de 
l’Elysée des Beaux-Arts at Montmartre. Here 
he lived for some time in the society of two 
other artists: Henri Guérard, the painter-etcher, 
who frequently did portraits of Manet; and the 
amiable designer Henri Somm, a Parisian whose 
early efforts showed great promise. Buhot signed 
the sketches he did for publishing with the 
anagram of his name, “Tohub,” and the work 
he produced at this time is almost exclusively 
Japanese in character, the result, no doubt, of 
his intimacy with Philippe Burty, the art critic, 
who employed him to engrave various examples 
of his Japanese collection in the style of Jules 
Jacquemart’s etchings. He also produced the 
illustrations to the works of his fellow-country- 
man Barbey d’Aurévilly, but it may be said that 
he had not yet found the right road. 

Philippe Burty said of him at this time: 
“Buhot diversifies his compositions by dreams 
that flash through his mind while he is actually 
tracing them on the wax. Almost every etching 
of our contemporary school has come under 
my ken. Those by Félix Buhot are among the 
very few which arouse in me no feelings but 
those of sympathetic admiration ; and the result 
is the same when I turn over his folios of draw- 
ings, or study his water colours or studies in 
oil. The truth is that they are all absolutely 
sincere, and reveal with perfect simplicity the 
dilemmas, the research, and the triumphs of a 
faithful soul and an intelligent hand. We have 
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only to enjoy his work; the future alone can 
decide what rank any particular example will 
permanently hold.” 

It is more than fifteen years since these lines 
were written. Félix Buhot died in Paris April 
26, 1898, and it may be said that for him the 
future has begun and is already placing him 
among the first masters, in his own line, of the 
nineteenth century. He is, and will be, regarded 
by posterity as a late master of the Romantic 
movement. Like Meryon and Bresdin, an in- 
tuitive nicknamed “ chien caillou,’ he drew from 
the copper a fulness of tone which may never 
again be found; he had a passion for excessive 
biting, for astounding inequalities, an unheard- 
of use of soft varnish, and incredible effects in 
printing. He was a sort of Hamlet of etching, 
restless, full of genius, and devoting himself to 
his special technique with all the energy of a 
vitality impassioned to the point of actual suffer- 
ing. This lover, apostle, martyr to the crowning 
form of the engraver’s art certainly deserves the 
place of honour which time cannot fail to assign 
to him. 


Félix Buhot was a fervent admirer of Eng- 
land, to which he paid seven or eight longer or 
shorter visits, and a large part of his work 
represents with wonderful insight his impres- 
sions of the towns and country of the United 
Kingdom. In the catalogue of his engraved 
works, which fills a volume compiled by the 
patient research and enlightened admiration of 
M. Gustave Bourcart, we find a number of plates 
of subjects studied in London or in rural Eng- 
land. Among them may be named those called: 
“Chatham;” “On Board the Steamboat, Sep- 
tember, 1879;” “A Boat, Rough Weather; ” 
“The Crossing,” which shows the landing-stage 
of a steamboat crowded with passengers, who 
can hardly stand against a gale of wind, with 
two musicians, a harper and a clarinette-player, 
at the foot of the deck stairs. This plate 
evidently dates from 1878 or 1879, when the 
packets between Folkestone and Boulogne were 
more picturesque than comfortable. In one 
corner of the plate, which is known in various 
states, and which is undated, Buhot wrote in 
English—a reminiscence, perhaps, of Turner’s 
famous picture—“ A Holiday: Rain, Storm, and 
Music.” Other etchings done in England date 
from 1879. First we have the capital “ Landing 
at Folkestone,” representing the pier on which 
the passengers are landing at nightfall and 
hurrying to the train which will afford them 
longed-for shelter. The sky is stormy, the 


ground wet; the very plate looks as if it had 
been swept by a swirl of rain and soot and fog. 
Six states are known of this etching, so finely 
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conceived and vigorously executed. Buhot added 
to it an illustrated margin—one of those famous 
margins which he was wont to call symphonic, 
no doubt in allusion to the numerous scrap 
sketches he drew on them, and which bore the 
same relation to the principal subject as the leit 
motiv which constantly recurs in the orchestra- 
tion of Wagner’s operas. 

Among his other English etchings I may 
name “A Jetty,” apparently Margate pier; “A 
Fishing Boat;” “Little Cottages;” “A Wind- 
mill near Chatham;” “An Old Timber-yard, 
Rochester;” “Small Vessels, on the Medway ;” 
“The Neighbourhood of Gravesend ’”—sometimes 
known as “Souvenirs of the Thames;” and a 
great number of others, sketches on copper or 
on paper, too many to be fully enumerated 
here. 

The finest plates brought from England by 
Buhot are those he called “ Westminster Bridge,” 
or “Westminster Clock Tower,’ and “ West- 
minster Palace.” These two etchings may be 
considered as masterpieces. In them the artist 
shows a very personal insight, broad, direct, and 
truthful. They float in the very atmosphere 
of London, and are alive with talent; and the 
marginal sketches seen in the various successive 
states are very amusing and locally characteristic, 
showing weird glimpses of distant domes, spires, 
and railways, with shapes of men fantastically 
seen through blurs of smoke and fog. What can 
never be too much admired in these very re- 
markable prints is the decision of the archi- 
tectural draughtsmanship, the quality of the 
skies, the vital energy that animates the crowds, 
and the very fancy and originality which the 
artist never loses, but throws in as a crowning 
relish, adding to the realism of his picturesque 
point of view. 

“The Lady with the Swans,” etched by Buhot 
from a sketch by a friend, an English painter 
living in Kent, is again one of the most charming 
plates he has left. It is quite suggestive of some 
melancholy work by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
The landscape in the distance is lovely, recalling 
some of the tapestries of William Morris. This 
plate is very English in feeling, both in general 
expression and in the Gothic sentiment, so to 
speak. We see that Buhot was a true Norman, 
worthy to appreciate the noble land formerly 
conquered by his ancestors; we can understand 
his saying one day, when speaking alike of his 
beloved home of Valognes and of England, too: 
“ Almost all my work has been done under 
pressure of homesickness.” 

It is certain that Félix Buhot loved and 
understood England as few French artists could 
know and love and understand it. He was en- . 
thusiastic over the life and the charming scenery 
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of the London parks, and felt the gay intoxication 
inspired by that vast metropolis—the meeting- 
place of the universe—in every highly strung 
and gifted soul. Then he was keenly alive to 
the charms of the Thames and the bustle of 
river life astir on its dingy waters. He entered 
into its poetry and beauty as thoroughly as the 
painter W. L. Wyllie; he was touched by the 
hilly-green horizons of Richmond, the old-world 
gravity of Hampton Court, the dignity of 
Windsor seen from a reach in the river. The 
dapper gardens, the cheerful villas and cottages, 
the flowery banks (as blooming as the gardens 
of Persian legend) which border the stream at 
Cliveden, at Maidenhead, at Great Marlow, drove 
him to despair at the impossibility of represent- 
ing the fairy-like scenes on the water, of the 
delightful “Sundays out” on the river, the holi- 
day mood of a Rob Roy or a ringleader. 

More than seven times between 1879 and 1895 
did Buhot return to stay in London, where, as 
he confessed, he loved even the rain and the 
mud with the instincts of a duck. He always 
came to it with the heady glee, the homing 


anticipation of a sailor returning to his favourite 
port. He generally arrived at the beginning of 
the season, and settled down to a meditative 
and by no means social life. He knew a few 
artists, both men and women, in the studios 
about Chelsea, and he never visited outside 
these intimate circles, for his mind dwelt always 
in the realm of art, and no other subject of con- 
versation could have interested him in the least. 

In London he married an intelligent and 
brave-hearted Englishwoman, who strove to 
order his laborious life and to soothe the tor- 
menting fever of distress which would come 
upon him from the sense of his inability to ex- 
press all he felt with such perfection of art as 
he longed to attain. He had one son, Jean 
Buhot, who seems to have inherited from his 
father the gifts that make a true artist. Soon 
after his marriage he frequently quitted Paris 
to reside at Dinard, where a little house was 
built for him, L’Abri (the Refuge), as he called 
it, and there he hoped to paint large pictures 
in his studio. 

After some years of solitude at Dinard, 
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WESTMINSTER PALACE. 


FROM THE ETCHING BY FELIX BUHOT, 1884. 


during which he executed, among others, the fine 
etching of the “Cliffs and Bay of Saint-Mélo” 
and a water-colour of “ Moonrise on the Roads 
at Dinard,” Félix Buhot went back to Paris, 
feeling the want of its familiar aspect. He 
settled by the Seine, Quai Bourbon in the fle 
Saint-Louis; but then again he was “homesick” 
for London, whither he returned to live in soli- 
tude in 1894 and 1895. I often used to meet 
him in some street in the Mayfair district, where 
by chance we both had found lodgings. He in- 
variably had his sketch-book in his hand, and 
was wandering toward some corner in the Green 
Park or the banks of the Serpentine, always sure 
that he was on the scent of a masterpiece, happy 
in the discovery of some new “ bit,” enthusiastic 
over the natural effects or the human interest 
he might render in black and white; and he 
would carry me off with him, set me down in 
the spot he had chosen, turn my shoulders and 
my head to precisely the right point of view: 
“There!” he would exclaim with delight, “ isn’t 
that fine? Don’t you think I have got a splendid 
little subject?” 


These fits of sketching in the open air were 
always transient and fugitive. They were moods 


of the hot fine weather, breaks in the real life 
of Félix Buhot, who, in all he did, was chiefly, 
and by preference to all else, a devotee of 
copperplate, of etching elaborately drawn with 
the needle, carefully bitten with acid, skilfully 
inked, wiped, and printed off in a series of states 
which, to the artist’s eye, never were final and 
satisfactory. Buhot cooked his copperplates with 
a loving delight which it would be impossible to 
describe; the docile metal was compelled to yield 
its utmost by dint of incredible persistency, of 
original processes and elaborate experiments 
which made him, as it were, the Alchemist of 
etching. 

Truly amazing was the skill with which this 
master of the technique could turn every means 
to account—the needle, the roulette, the punch, 
the inequalities of varnish or sulphur, the graver 
and the burnisher; for his powerful plates are 
brought into tone by the free use of mezzo-tint 
and the mysteries of cross-hatching, scraping 
down, and stippling. They are audaciously 
vigorous, but never brutal, for skilful and deli- 
cate aqua-tint softens and diffuses the high 
lights and vivid flashes. 

In Félix Buhot what we admire is no mere 
etcher ; what we feel in his work is the wonder- 
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fully soft colouring, an effect produced by the 
chemical methods he always used so freely. 

But for fear of becoming too technical I 
should like to enlarge on the excessive care 
given by Buhot to the production of fine proofs 
of his plates. In fact, it amounted to a crank, a 
monomania. For his impressions he would have 
nothing to say to any paper that could be sup- 
plied to him by the best makers of the day; he 
would accept nothing less than very old paper 
brought direct from China or Japan. As regards 
other papers, either of vellum texture or the 
wire-wove paper known as Dutch, he tried to 
procure very old specimens, dating at least from 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, show- 
ing the original watermark, which proved their 
antiquity and gave them rank and value in his 
eyes. Thus this strange devotee of the faultless 
proof knew and registered more than eight hun- 
dred watermarks, the mottoes and devices of our 
ancient papermakers, and no small part of his 
time in Paris was spent in exploring all the 
curiosity shops and rag dealers’ stores where he 
might hope to unearth specimens of the firm, 
compact paper of the good old days. He would 
buy old ledgers, old albums with blank pages, 
and any bundles of papers on which he could lay 
hands; he was an unerring expert in the quality, 
date, and origin of antique papers, and at the 
time of his death he was intending to write a 
book to be called “A Journey to the Land of 
Old Papers.” It is to be regretted that he was 
not able to leave us this work, which would 
have been instructive in many ways. 

The exhibition now open at the Luxembourg 
in Paris is a revelation, and Félix Buhot is seen 
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in his works as well worthy of the honour done 
to his memory. Besides his delightful views in 
England there are a great many etchings of 
Paris, or, rather, of the particular parts of Paris . 
which Buhot loved—Paris of the poor, Paris of 
the suburbs, the external Boulevards, and the 
heights of Montmartre—showing what his artist 
eye could see in them: the “Place Pigalle,” 
“Place Bréda,” a “Funeral Procession on the 
Boulevard Clichy,” the “Taverne du Bagne” 
(the “Galleys Tavern”), which was famous in 
its day—a whole series of prints rendering 
Nature as seen in its squalor among the abject 
purlieus about the Plaine Saint-Denis and La 
Roquette, and showing us a gloomy, distressful 
Paris, a desolate land where the town is but 
sketched, as it were, in wooden shanties, and life 
shivers as it lies huddled in rags. 

I say once again, that it is the last of the 
Romantic School who lives in these etchings so 
admirably handled which we may study in the 
Luxembourg Museum—a Romantic born too late 
for the movement of 1830, but who would cer- 
tainly have figured in a great part among the 
circle of neo-gothic spirits who gathered round 
their grand master Victor Hugo. Buhot and 
Hugo were indeed nearly akin by the power of 
their insight and their equal passion for strong 
chiaroscuro. I am convinced that they would 
have interpreted each other with reciprocal 
felicity and equal fervency. The poet could 
have put into noble verse the feeling of such 
plates as the “Westminster” or the “Bay of 
Saint-Maélo;” the artist could have etched mar- 
vellous illustrations to the “ Légende de Siécles” 
or “Notre Dame de Paris.” 
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LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCI. 


By FRANK Dicksee, R.A. , 


CURRENT ART: THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 








ALTHOUGH the bulk of the figure pictures 
and landscapes which are to be found in 
the Academy galleries offers little to arouse en- 
thusiasm, there is a reasonable amount of work 
on view which justifies its presence in the exhibi- 
tion. The figure subjects provide nothing in the 
way of sensations likely to make a strong appeal 
to the public, or suggest that any of our artists 
have been inspired to attempt new departures of 
particular significance. But some of the best 
men, who can always be depended upon for sound 
expressions of sincerely artistic ideas, give a very 
good account of themselves, and show things that 
do credit to their reputations. It is in such work 
that the strength of the exhibition really lies; 
the rank and file of the contributions cannot be 
said to rise above a dead level of commonplace, or 
to have much value as examples of intelligent 
esthetic feeling. 

The President can certainly be counted this 
year among the artists who have done the best 
that they are capable of doing. He has two little 
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pictures, “The Vision of Endymion ” and “ Storm 
Nymphs,” which are better than anything 
he has exhibited of late. Both are well com- 
posed, and both have a full measure of that 
scholarly precision which is not often wanting in 
his works. The “Storm Nymphs” is the better 
of the two; it has grace of design and draughts- 
manship, the figures are well modelled and dainty 
in type, and it shows considerable freshness of 
imagination. In colour, perhaps, it is a little 
monotonous, but it is not without charm of 
harmonious arrangement. A less particular and 
more individual view of artistic practice is dis- 
played by Mr. Orchardson in his dramatic subject 
picture, “The Borgia.” This canvas is one of 
his more important achievements; it is original 
and expressive, if awkward in design, but it 
has splendid qualities as a technical exercise 
of an unusual kind. The story is told simply, 
but yet is made absolutely intelligible by 
many subtle touches. Mr. Frank Dicksee is 
more obvious but not so persuasive in his large 
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RECEPTION BY H.M. KING EDWARD Vii OF 
MOORISH AMBASSADOR. 


By J. Seymour Lucas, R.A. 


composition, “ La Belle Dame sans Merci ; ” he does 
not value reticence so much as sumptuousness of 
effect, and consequently he has gone as far as 
possible in the direction of gorgeous elaboration 
of detail. Every part of his picture is, as it were, 
embroidered with accessories which leave nothing 
to the imagination, and the actors in his drama 
are making the most of themselves. Such art 
is always popular on account of its combination 
of strenuous expression and learned execution. 
It is to Mr. J. W. Waterhouse that all lovers 
of poetic fancy turn instinctively for the satis- 
faction of their craving after imaginative art. 
This year he is represented by only two compara- 
tively unimportant pictures, “The Crystal Ball” 


THE 


and “The Missal,’ neither of which has given 
him an opportunity for developing his finest 
characteristics. They both have beauty of colour, 
and they are markedly sincere in their effort to 
attain a definite atmosphere of quiet romance, 
but they scarcely show the variety and depth of 
thought which the artist has accustomed us to 
expect. Mr. Solomon J. Solomon, too, contents 
himself with what is for him a small and unam- 
bitious piece of work, a nude “ Psyche,” which is 
little more than a strikingly clever exercise in 
flesh painting; and Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema 
has, besides his portrait of Mr. Waechter, only 
his tiny “Caracalla,” a study of the interior of 
a Roman bath, which is like a miniature in 
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scale and elaboration, perfect in colour and 
lighting. Mr. Marcus Stone, Mr. Briton Riviere, 
and Mr. Gotch have one picture each. Mr. Stone's 
“ Absence Makes the Heart Grow Fonder” is in 
no way different from most of his tender works; 
but Mr. Gotch’s “Holy Motherhood,” though it 
does not depart from the decorative convention 
which has now become habitual with him, is more 
than ordinarily excellent in management of 
masses of brilliant colour, and in rendering of 
rich textures, though not of sentiment; and 
Mr. Briton Riviere’s “ Aphrodite” is to be counted 
among the greater canvases which have marked 
moments in his career. The figure of the goddess 
in her swathing of gorgeous draperies is not 
wholly convincing, but the animals which follow 
in her train are wonderfully well studied. 


Mr. G. H. Boughton, though his contribution is 
limited to two canvases of moderate size, adds 
appreciably to the interest of the Academy. His 
“Tanagrean Pastoral,” a landscape with dancing 
figures of lightly draped girls, is attractive by 
its gaiety of colour and its freshness of brush- 
work, but his “ Fallen Angel” is not only notable 
on account of its workmanship, but is as well 
an expression of a really fine idea. The figure of 
the angel, wrapped in light draperies, lies with 
great rose-tinted wings outspread upon a pile of 
dark rocks, beyond which is seen a stormy sky 
lowering over a gloomy sea. The whole thing 
is treated with an amount of vigour that not 
many modern artists could use without logs of 
delicacy and sympathetic suggestion, and yet 
the picture, as Mr. Boughton has painted it, is 
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particularly free from exaggeration or over- 
insistence upon unnecessary details. 

Mr. Melton Fisher sends a charming study, 
“The Mirror,” which is suggestive of many of 
his previous successes, but he breaks new ground 
in another picture, a “Madonna,” which in many 
ways is unlike anything that he has hitherto 
attempted ; and Mr. J. Young Hunter, a young 
artist from whom much may reasonably be ex- 
pected, shows in his learned and careful picture, 
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the most memorable are Mr. R. W. Macbeth’s 
“ Faire Pledges of a Fruitful Tree,” a child half- 
hidden in a mass of apple-blossoms; Mr. Gow’s 
“Washington’s Farewell to the Army;” Mrs. 
Hunter’s “ Seekers;” Mrs. Jopling’s “ Saint Bride ;”’ 
Mr. James Clark’s “ Christmas ;’’ Mr. F. M. Skip- 
worth’s “Sapho,” a very able little study of a 
pretty face; Mr. Cowper’s “Hamlet;” and Mr. 
Olivier’s brilliantly sunny “ Sumer is icumen in.” 
Mr. H. S. Tuke’s “Ruby, Gold, and Malachite,” one 





THE CREW-—“IT WAS TIME FOR US TO LEAVE HER” 


By C. Napier Hemy, A.R.A. 


“The Forest Lovers,” that he is making rapid 
progress in knowledge of craftsmanship. Mr. 
Hugh Riviere, who has, like Mr. Hunter, the 
traditions of an artistic family to sustain, can 
be heartily praised for the vitality and brilliant 
power of his painting of a racing eight lying 
by the bank at Iffley while the coach admonishes 
the crew; Mr. St. George Hare deserves credit 
for the thoroughness of draughtsmanship and 
completeness of flesh modelling which make 
his “Many Waters cannot quench Love” one of 
the more important pictures in the exhibition ; 
and the Hon. John Collier can be appreciatively 
mentioned on account of his successful manage- 
ment of effects of artificial light in his gruesome 
composition, “The Plague,” and in his domestic 
drama, “ A Confession.” 

Of the other figure-pictures which in one way 
or other rise above the average of the collection 


of his familiar attempts to solve the problem of 
flesh painting in the open air, is capable, and has 
a distinct beauty of luminous colour. He has, 
however, treated this motive with greater success 
in past years. Mr. A. J. Black’s “ Royal Splash” 
is a canvas inspired with a similar intention; but 
there is a considerable difference between Mr. 
Tuke’s and Mr. Black’s modes of practice, and 
some interesting comparisons may be made 
between the two pictures. 

A certain number of scenes from the history 
of the present day are included in the exhibition. 
Some of these are too matter-of-fact to be worth 
troubling about, but a few may be selected which 
have special merits of execution or are memor- 
able on account of their subjects. The best of 
them all is the “ Reception by H.M. King Edward 
VII of the Moorish Ambassador, Kaid el Mehédi 
el Mehebbi, at St. James’s Palace, June 10th, 1901,” 
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by Mr. Seymour Lucas. It is a small picture, but 
it is treated with so much breadth of style and 
so much beauty of direct brushwork that it 
tells very effectively among the other works by 
which it is surrounded in the gallery. Asa piece 
of skilful painting it is one of the artist's 
happiest productions, and it is in its way a 
triumph over the difficulties by which any repre- 
sentation of a Court ceremonial is inevitably 
surrounded. Hardly less triumphant in its con- 
quest over the seemingly impossible*is Mr. J. H. 
Bacon’s picture of the reception of the C.I.V.’s at 
the Guildhall, “Your Sovereign—the Empire— 
this Imperial City, are satisfied.” To achieve a 
satisfactory result with material apparently so 
lacking in picturesqueness, and without any 
chance of modifying the arrangement or group- 
ing so as to obtain a pleasing adjustment of 
lines and colour-masses, must have taxed the 
artist’s skill to the uttermost; yet this canvas 
is not only free from irritating monotony but is 
even attractive as a piece of pictorial accomplish- 
ment. The unusual cleverness of handling has no 
doubt much to do with the effect it produces on 
the observer; Mr. Bacon is a craftsman whose 
knowledge is peculiarly well balanced and ac- 
curate. Mr. F. Morgan’s “H.M. Queen Alexandra, 
her Grandchildren and Dogs,” a scene at San- 
dringham; Mr. J. Charlton’s “In Memoriam,” the 
1897 Jubilee Procession passing down St. James’s 
Street; and Mr. J. P. Beadle’s South African war 
subject, “The Victors of Paardeberg,” are also 
capable performances. 

About a score of artists are responsible for all 
the landscapes and studies of open-air subjects 
which have qualities of a commanding kind. The 
chiefs of this small band are unquestionably Mr. 
La Thangue, Mr. Arnesby Brown, and Mr. Charles 
Sims; but places of great prominence can also be 
assigned to Mr. E. A. Waterlow, Mr. Edward 
Stott, Mr. Alfred East, Mr. Lionel Smythe, Mr. 
Napier Hemy, Mr. J. M. Swan, and Mr. David 
Murray. Mr. La Thangue shows a series of his 
usual pastorals which seem this year to be more 
masculine in method and more brilliant in their 
interpretation of nature than they have ever 
been before. The strongest of them all is the 
“ Provencal Farm,” an uncompromising rendering 
of hard glaring sunlight which vividly defines 
every detail of the landscape; but his “Marsh 
Marigolds” and “Tucking the Rick,” a girl at 
work in a stack-yard in the shadow of a high 
rick, are quite wonderful as notes of diffused day- 
light and luminous colour. Mr. Arnesby Brown’s 
two pictures, “Full Summer” and “The River 
Bank,” are splendid records of nature, largely and 
simply felt, and set down with the sureness and 
confidence of a man who knows exactly what he 
intends to accomplish. The “River Bank” is in 
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some respects the more important of the two, but 
the difference between them is merely one of 
subject; the “ Full Summer” is on account of its 
technical qualities quite as much entitled to be 
reckoned as one of the great pictures of the year. 
The most memorable achievement of all is, how- 
ever, “The Top of the Hill,” by Mr. Sims, which 
has almost a right to be called a work of genius. - 
It has no subject worthy of the name—it is 
merely a little study of a piece of sloping ground 
with the figure of a girl relieved against a light 
sky and two young children running in the fore- 
ground—but as a record of sunlight and breezy 
atmosphere, as a suggestion of the very move- 
ment of the wind and the actual gleam of the 
sun, it is altogether perfect. The artist, young as 
he is, has put himself by this one effort among 
the foremost of our nature painters. 

Mr. Waterlow and Mr. East both send pictures 
which mark an advance in their power. Mr. 
Waterlow touches the highest point to which he 
has as yet attained in his “Backwater on the 
Ouse;” and Mr. East’s “ Morning Sunlight,” “ The 
Valley of the Lambourne,” and “An Idyll of 
Como” are more than ordinarily happy in their 
combination of decorative feeling, poetic sugges- 
tion, and graceful reality. Mr. Edward Stott’s 
best picture is the “Peaceful Rest,” a twilight 
study in tones of greyish blue. It has all his 
habitual minuteness of observation and delicate 
balancing of tone against tone and tint against 
tint, but it is more sensitive as an expression of 
nature, and more subtle in its gradation of colour, 
than any of his previous works. Mr. Lionel 
Smythe has not chosen a very attractive subject 
in his “Gleaners,” yet the personal charm of 
his method, which gives to his rustic scenes a 
character quite peculiar to them, is surprisingly 
persuasive. Mr. David Murray is this year what 
he has always been, a master of the facts of 
landscape. His “Bolton Abbey from Harting- 
ton’s Seat” and “A Glade in Wharfedale,” and 
especially his big, dignified “ Braes of Yarrow,” 
are quite worthy of him. They are excellently 
drawn, broadly painted, and bear emphatically 
the stamp of thorough and exhaustive know- 
ledge. 

A certain coarseness of technique makes Mr. 
Napier Hemy’s great sea-piece, “The Crew,” less 
pleasing than it should be. In his desire to 
realise the irresistible might of a rough sea, and 
the majesty of wave movement when the water 
is lashed into fury by a fierce gale, he has almost 
overstepped the boundary between strength and 
brutality. But with this one exception his treat- 
ment of his subject, boats putting off from a 
sinking ship in an appalling turmoil of waves and 
wind, is admirably judged. Mr. W. L. Wyllie, 
who also attempts a rough sea in his “ Whole 
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Gale of Wind,” does not make so strong an im- 
pression; he is much less dramatic in manner, and 
he misses the dignity of the scene he represents. 
His best painting this year is “The Houses of 
Parliament ”’—a good composition, and an excel- 
lent rendering of London atmosphere. Mr. 
Stanhope Forbes gives adequate illustrations of 
more than one side of his capacity. He shows 
one brilliant, sunny picture, “Chadding in 
Mount’s Bay ”—children fishing from a boat on 
a smooth, oily sea; a dark twilight subject, 
“ Lighting-up Time,” with some figures in a cart 
on a country road; and an interior with a group 
of fisher-people, “The Skipper’s Yarn.” Mrs. 
Forbes sends only one comparatively small 
canvas, a woodland bit with figures in bright- 
coloured mediwval costumes. It is a very 
pleasant piece of work, fresh and gay in colour, 
tender in effect, full of diffused daylight, and 
painted with that fortunate mixture of force 
and delicacy which gives to everything she pro- 
duces a winning charm. There is hardly any 
other woman artist who can be compared with 
her in understanding of artistic exigencies or in 
knowledge of details of craftsmanship. 

Among the other pictures which can be 
accepted as sound conceptions or skilful achieve- 
ments special note must be made of Mr. M. R. 
Corbet’s large “Sunrise,” and his smaller and 
more agreeable “Salamis from the Acropolis;” 
Mr. Yeend King’s powerfully handled “ Herons’ 
Pool on the Lledr;” Mr. R. Vicat Cole’s “The Ebb 
of the Tide at Eve,” with its good drawing of a 
great stretch of mud-flats and its rich colour; Mr. 
Mark Fisher’s “ Calves,” and “ A Wayside Pond,” 
which have a full measure of his spontaneity and 
masculine vigour; Mr. J. L. Henry’s “Cornish 
Harbour ;” Mr. Albert Goodwin’s “The End of 
the Pilgrim’s Road,” fantastic and strong in 
effect; and “The King of the Dolomites,” a 
mountain subject by Mr. Adrian Stokes. Excellent, 
too, as assertions of a definite conviction are 
Mr. J. Coutts Michie’s “ Wet Harvest Weather,” 
a clever and expressive sketch; Professor von 
Herkomer’s robust and largely-stated painting of 
a rocky landscape, “ Watching the Invaders ;” 
Mr. MacWhirter’s “Three Kings: Sherwood,” 
and “Romantic Switzerland: Bignasco;” Mr. 
J. L. Pickering’s deep-toned “ Reverie,” a note of 
rich autumn tints; Mr. Joseph Farquharson’s 
“ Winter’s Night,” one of his very best snow 
scenes ; Mr. Hook’s “ Where the. Green Sea meets 
the Shingle;” Mr. J. W. North’s “Isle of 
Avalon;” and the “Brown Autumn” and 
“Poplars,” which can be accepted as more than 
ordinarily successful examples of the precise and 
particular methods of accomplishment by which 
everything that Mr. Alfred Parsons does is dis- 
tinguished. They both have very attractive 
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qualities of colour treatment, and they are not 
lacking in aérial subtlety. 

Miss Lucy Kemp-Welch sends a large painting 
of horses, “ Ploughing on the South Coast,” which 
takes an honourable place in the series of clever 
works with which she must be credited; and she 
has a smaller canvas, “The Morning,” a dead 
soldier lying face downwards on the ground with 
his horse standing patiently beside him. The best 
animal picture, however, in the exhibition is Mr. 
J. M. Swan's “ Leopardess and Young descending 
Hill.” It is one of his most acute studies of 
animal character ; and is inimitable in its expres- 
sion of the lithe springy movement of the great 
beasts of prey, and in the painting of the texture 
of their glossy fur. The colour scheme which he 
has adopted is notable for its quiet beauty, an 
arrangement of warm yellow brown and greyish 
blue; and the cool morning daylight which 
suffuses the landscape is rendered with admirable 
sensitiveness. The picture is in many ways a 
great one, and is obviously the work of a master. 


THE SCULPTURE. 


\ HATEVER may be the reason that has 

prevented a number of the better-equipped 
among our younger sculptors from exhibiting at 
the Royal Academy, the fact remains that the 
display is neither so full nor so striking as that 
of recent years. This is the more unfortunate in 
view of the exceptional attention which has been 
lately turned by a usually unappreciative public 
to this section of the arts. There have, as we 
know, been a number of competitions for public 
statues during the past year, but scarce one of 
these finds its echo in the sparsely-filled sculpture 
rooms at Burlington House, in spite of the fact 
that some of these sketches are said to have 
been of striking originality and not infelicitous 
arrangement. 

As we walk through these rooms we find that 
nearly every work of interest has been executed 
by a sculptor of established reputation. Only 
one—a recumbent Sappho, by Mr. Benjamin 
Clements— reveals an unfamiliar name. Theo 
figure is well modelled, but the head is unin- 
teresting. 

Mr. Brock is the doyen among the exhibitors 
of note. The great statue of “ Edward the Black 
Prince,” erected in the quadrangle, is a work of 
colossal size, and makes considerable impression. 
The armed warrior standing in his stirrups, as 
was the fashion of riding in those days, is 
imposing in his attitude, and the horse is ad- 
mirably and freely modelled. This is what 
Baron Marochetti aimed at doing in his “ Richard 
Coeur de Lion,” but failed. In the shadow of 
the central hall the admirable statue of Mr. 
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POLAR BEARS. 


By J. M. Swan, A.R.A. 


Gladstone in his robes is one of the most sincere 
and earnest of the sculptor’s figures—natural, 
modern, yet traditional in its style, with, however 
somewhat too much actuality in the accessories. 
The “Royal Scots Fusilier,” a vigorous figure, 
is the style of memorial most appreciated abroad 
for military purposes, but the soldier is too much 
like a man, and his rifle too rifle-like, to allow 
the sculptural idea to emerge freely from the 
thing represented. 

We miss Mr. Thornycroft, who is usually to 
be counted on for a group of importance and 
interest. On the present occasion he sends 
nothing but statuettes, and none of these lends 
special interest to the exhibition. The most 
significant, however, is the statuette called “Pay 
Day,” the figure of a navvy “off work.” It is 
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the logical outcome of “The Mower” and “The 
Sower,” and shows how Mr. Thornycroft is con- 
verging to the same point with M. Constantin 
Meunier, out of sympathy with the artistic 
aspect of the labourer and the worker, although 
he started from a point so different to that of the 
Belgian sculptor. 

There is a fine sense of style, as always, in the 
works of Mr. Swan. The “ Wounded Leopard,” 
which is not easy to judge of in its present con- 
dition of white plaster, promises to be a fine 
work, but the masterpiece is “Boy and Bear 
Cubs,” in which the admirably reticent modelling 
of the figure of the boy is not more happy than 
the treatment of the young bears, and the 
pyramidal composition of the group. 





PAY DAY. 


By W. HAMO THORNYCROFT, R.A. 











THE SPRING-TIDE OF LIFE. 


By W. R. COLTON. 
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SNOW-DRIFT (MarBLe). 


By THe LATE E. OnsLow Foro, R.A. 


Mr. George Frampton is at his best in the 


modern head of Mr. Alfred 
East, A.R.A., and in the 
decorative bust of Chaucer, 
which is being presented 
to the Guildhall. This 
work, which has been cast 
in bronze, is of real in- 
terest, and belongs less 
to portraiture than to 
imaginative sculpture. 
But it might be wished 
that Mr. Frampton had 
adhered to the only por- 
trait with any preten- 
sions to authenticity — 
the illumination in Oc- 
cleve’s MS. “ De Regimine 
Principis,” in the British 
Museum, wherein it is 
clearly shown that Chau- 
cer’s nose was aquiline. 
By the late Mr. Onslow 
Ford there is an exqui- 
site little “Snow-drift,” a 
familiar figure like M. 
Denys Puech’s “ Nymphe 
de la Seine,’ lying upon 
snow which is melting 
before our eyes—a fan- 
taisie dainty and charm- 
ing, but hardly  sculp- 
turesque. The “St. 
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MEMORIAL TO THE LATE 
S12 ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


BY W Goscomse ‘JOHN A.R.A. 


George,” too, recalls Mr. Gilbert’s. figure of the 


saint and Mr. Fehr’s 
“Perseus and Andro- 
meda” in the most curi- 
ous way. It is in the 


-busts of Mr. E. A. Abbey, 


R.A., and Sir John Aird 
that Ford’s real strength 
is seen. 

The sculptor who, per- 
haps, makes the greatest 
mark is Mr. Colton. His 
“Crown of Love,” the 
well-known life-size high- 
relief, gains by being 
wrought in marble, and 
it would have gained still 
more had that marble 
been white instead of 
dirty grey; but his 
greater success is the ex- 
quisite group of “Spring- 
tide of Life,” singularly 
graceful, sympathetic, and 
charming. 

The memorial relief to 
Sir Arthur Sullivan is ex- 
hibited by Mr. Goscombe 
John. There seems to 
be in the figure of 
“Orpheus” an echo of 
the admirable “St. John 
the Baptist,” by which Mr. 

















THe Late RT. Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE M.P 


By THomas Brock, R.A. 
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GEOFFREY CHAUCER, 


By Georae FRAMPTON, R.A, 


John achieved the position which in imaginative 
sculpture he has since scarcely surpassed. He 
shows us here the wandering minstrel, not the 
finished musician, and that, perhaps, is prophetic 
of the verdict of posterity on the art of Sullivan 
himself. Mr. Reynolds Stephens produces another 
of his dainty little groups mounted on the 
beautifully-designed pedestal in “Love’s Coronet.” 
Professor Lantéri has shown how the model may 


and should be idealised in his charming ren- 
dering of “Reverie”—a beautiful girl’s head, 
refined, and full of subtle sweetness. The Countess 
Gleichen exhibits a portion of an elaborate foun- 
tain erected in Paris, and Mr. Harry Dixon, with 
a group of “Otters and Salmon,” instinct with 
life, yet entirely sculpturesque in feeling, dis- 
plays a high order of capacity in dealing with 
animal subjects. 











SOME ARTISTIC ASPECTS 


OF THE CORONATION—I. 


REGAL PAGEANTRY. 


By W J. 


HAT pageantry should be real, that the 
persons taking part in a ceremony or a 
procession should not be acting, has come to 
some of us this year as a new and strange idea. 
We have seldom seen any great and solemn 
scene except on the boards of a theatre, where 
the absolute unreality of everything was con- 
stantly present to the mind; and the sight 
of a king and a queen passing through the 
streets, with all the accompaniments of martial 
musie and military display, with solemn state 
and gorgeous pomp, appears to us as some- 
thing unreal—something intangible, and not 
only removed from every-day experience, but 
to be taken as mere show, without significance, 
without relation to fact, without historical im- 
portance or artistic meaning. It is only with an 
effort that we can bring our minds to understand 
that these brave shows, these picturesque pro- 
cessions, these golden sceptres and 
diamond crowns are actual, are sym- 
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security and freedom both typified and assured. 
The ceremony in Westminster Abbey is no stage 
play. It is a serious service of the deepest 
religious and political significance—a service of 
thanksgiving and praise as well as of fervent 
prayer and hope amounting to expectation. 
From the picturesque point of view the pro- 
cessions and other ceremonies have been recom- 
mended to us as truly regal. Shakespeare, in 
“ Henry VIII,” as we may remember, though he 
gives so many Court scenes, though there are 
lively flourishes of trumpets, though judges and 
choristers, the Mayor of London, “the old 
Duchess of Norfolk,” as well as “certain ladies 
or countesses” appear on his stage, refrains 
from showing the coronation itself. It is de- 
seribed for us at second hand. The play ends 
with those noble words of prophecy which 
were put into Cranmer’s mouth to please Queen 





bols so nearly akin to the things 
signified that they are not to be 
distinguished. Royalty is brought be- 
fore us as something more than an 
acted part. The throne has its kingly 
occupant, the crown its wearer. The 
words, which have hitherto seemed 
to us legal terms—hieroglyphs for the 
idea of government—assume a new 
aspect, and make us think both of 
how they came into existence and of 
what they represent in the life of an 
ancient nation as little given to use- 
less ceremonial or histrionic display 
as any that has ever existed. 

The Coronation with its cere- 
monies brings home to many English- 
men a clearer idea of the meaning of 
the monarchy than they have been 
able to form before. Every turn in 
the processions, every name in the 
splendid throng round St. Edward’s 
Chair, every sentence in the service, 
has reminded us of some event in the 
thousand years of eventful history 
which have passed over our island 

















since the first Edward ascended King 
Alfred’s throne. Each and all have 
their meaning for the willing subjects 
of a monarchy in which they see 


THE CORONATION OF HENRY VI 
AT WESTMINSTER. 


From A DRAWING BY Rous IN THE BRITISH Museum. 
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Elizabeth—lines in which the progress of the 
play ceases, and the poet, as one inspired, utters 
words which he bids none think fictitious or 
mere flattery : 

‘In her days every man shall eat in safety, 


Under his own vine, what he plants; and sing 
The merry song of peace to all his neighbours.” 


This is not histrionic or intended for make- 
believe. It has the ring of actuality almost as 
strongly as that passage in Pepys’s “Diary” 
where he describes Charles II a day or two before 
his coronation :— 

“Then with my Lady and my Lady Wright to 
White Hall, and in the Banqueting-house saw the King 
create my Lord Chancellor, and several others Earls, 
and Mr. Crew and several others Barons; the first 
being lead up by five Heralds and five old Earls to the 
King, and there the patent is read, and the King puts 
on his vest, and sword, and coronet, and gives him the 
patent. And then he kisseth the King’s hand, and rises 
and stands covered before the King. And the same for 
the Barons, only he is led up by three of the old Barons, 
and are girt with swords before they go to the King. 
That being done (which was very pleasant to see their 
habits) I carried my Lady back, and J found my Lord 
angry, for that his page had let my Lord’s new beaver 
be changed for an old hat.” 


In spite of the slipshod English, and even with- 
out the final touch of nature, there is actuality, 
reaiity in such a description as this to which even 
the poet of Nature could not have attained. In 
attempting to do justice to the scenes of the 
Coronation of King Edward VII, for the most 
part too much has been aimed at. No definition 
of suitable terms of art has been issued, and 
to criticise what has been done in decorative 
pageantry has been difficult or altogether im- 
possible for want of any objects with which we 
could compare those which were before our eyes. 

If we look at the crown, for example, we see at 
once that it differs from all other crowns. It is 
not a gold circlet like the so-called iron crown of 
Italy. It is not a cap like the old crown of 
Egypt or the Pope’s tiara. It is not a helmet 
like the crown of the Emperor. To begin with, 
our king is not crowned with gold, but with 
silver. The old specimens exhibited by Lord 
Amherst of Hackney lately, at the New Gallery, 
were black with rust, and had a woebegone 
aspect for want of their settings of jewels, but 
there could be no doubt of the material of which 
they had been constructed. 

Gold does not look as well as silver with 
diamonds, and silver is less malleable, more rigid, 
so that stones do not so readily drop from their 
setting. Yet we know that gold was employed 
for the old crowns destroyed by the Parlia- 
mentary Commissioners in 1649. That one which 
was traditionally assigned to King Alfred was of 
“gould wyer work,” so was also the State crown, 
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of which we are told that it was “of massy gold, 
weighing seven pounds six ounces.” It was 
ornamented with only twenty-eight diamonds, so 
that the golden surface must have been every- 
where exposed to view. The available number of 
large coloured jewels has never been great, and 
the old crown, when compared with that of 
Queen Victoria, had as many sapphires and five 
times as many rubies of various sizes. The 
effect, therefore, must have been wholly different 
from that to which visitors in the Wakefield 
Tower have been accustomed. Instead of the 
cold, frosty light from the silver circlet, en- 
crusted with glittering diamonds and only a 
large ruby here and there to show off their pale 
lustre, we should have seen a warm, ruddy 
ornament of “good red gold,” with rubies so 
plentifully spread over its surface that even 
the diamonds reflected their burning rays. 

There were few fixed patterns for crowns in 
the Middle Ages. It was not in France but, 
apparently, in England that the first with arches 
over the head was brought into regular use. 
After the reign of Henry V, in the fifteenth 
century, this was the invariable usage, but the 
crown of Richard II in the fourteenth century 
more nearly resembled a modern ducal coronet, 
or what some heralds call a crest coronet. 
Richard’s contemporary, Charles V of France, 
wore, among many others, a crown of wide 
branches ending in fleurs-de-lis, As this monarch’s 
treasurers reckoned up in an inventory, which is 
still extant, nearly sixty crowns and circlets, and 
as, presumably, most of them followed different 
patterns, he may have appeared variously 
adorned every week for a year. In one manu- 
script he is shown with his head attired exactly 
like that of the English king. 

Mr. Lewis F. Day, at the time of the late 
Queen’s Jubilee celebration, detailed with pen 
and pencil the growth and development of 
the crown. His article, fully illustrated, ap- 
pears in the volume of the MAGAZINE OF ART 
for 1888. He considered “the later foliated 
crown of Gothic times to be a very conventional 
survival of the natural wreath,” and from this 
point of view describes and figures a votive 
crown found in Spain, with pendants, the 
Iron Crown of Lombardy, and the Byzantine 
cap of Charlemagne, both formed of jewelled 
and enamelled plaques, hinged together. He 
goes on to notice the cap with its arches of 
St. Stephen of Hungary, and the splendid 
jewelled diadem of Constantia of Sicily. The 
crown of Clovis and several more, as figured by 
Viollet le Duc, are no evidence as to what Clovis 
actually wore, or even as to whether he wore 
any crown, for they are copied from the thir- 
teenth century sculptures of Rheims Cathedral. 
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It is much the same with them as with those 
which the redundant imagination of Jan Van 
Eyck or Albert Durer placed over the heads of 
their pictured Madonnas. Some beautiful bridal 
crowns exist in English art as well as in that of 


CROWN OF 
CONSTANTIA 


OF SICILY. 
THE IRON CROWN OF 


LOMBARDY. 


CROWN OF ST STEPHEN 
OF HUNGARY. 


BRIDAL CROWN OF MARGARET 
OF YORK. 
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manship, can hardly be denied. It tells on the 
mind by its sheer weight of magnificence, and if 
there is any merit from the artistic point of 
view in the objects which form the regalia it is 
rather in some of the enamelling, in the ivory 


CROWN OF THE HOLY ROMAN 
EMPIRE, 


CROWN OF KARL Ii 
OF BOHEMIA. 


CROWN OF MAXIMILIAN |. 


THE IMPERIAL CROWN OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CROWN 


Scandinavian countries and Russia, and the most 
typical examples of all kinds are represented in 
Mr. Day’s article. 

That the modern crown of these realms de- 
pends more upon the profusion of its gems and 
the historical associations of some of them, than 
upon any beauty of design or delicacy of work- 


carving of sceptres and in the smaller circlets, 
such as that attributed to Queen Mary of 
Modena, in which the diamonds are made to 
outline a beautiful lace-like pattern. 

With regard to the taste displayed in fitting 
up the old Abbey of St. Peter for the great day, 
something should be said here. The problem to 
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be solved by the decorator 
was the same which has 
been encountered, more or 
less successfully, at all coro- 
nations there since that of 
King Harold. Of most of 
these arrangements we know 
but little, of some of them 
nothing; but of the hang- 
ings and fittings at the 
coronations of George IV, 
of William IV, and of Queen 
Victoria we have plenty of 
precise information. In all 
of them reality and make- 
believe were inextricably 
confused, and the furnishing 
of the church served only 
to accentuate the confusion. 

We know, to quote the 
last example, how the young 
gir], summoned almost as a 
child to rule a mighty na- 
tion, regarded her calling 
and election. Like a bride 
wedded to a husband, like 
a young priest vowing his 
life to the service of his 
fellows, she took her “hal- 
lowing” as the solemn and 
serious religious _ service, 
which, indeed, it was to her, 
then and thereafter. To 
form the highest possible 
ideal, and to follow it 
through life, she vowed and 
promised at the altar. But 
when we contrast these 
lofty sentiments, these pure 
motives, with the scene on 
which they were to assume 
reality and life, and we read, 
or in some cases remember, 
the way in which every- 
thing around the throne was 
falsified, we can but hope 
that she herself was un- 
aware of it, and that the 
comparative ignorance of 
the ancient features of those 
solemn aisles stood her in 
good stead. All are not 
equally sensitive to such 
external impressions, and 
they may not have weighed 
at all with the young Queen ; 
but they must have occurred 
to the minds of at least two 
kinds of spectators — those 
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who looked upon the whole thing as a play, and 
those who took a serious view. Remembering, 
as well as they might, the characters and lives 
of the Queen’s predecessors and nearest relatives 
on the paternal side, they felt ‘that here indeed 
was cause for the deepest anxiety and for hope, 
perhaps but faint, that reverence and truthful- 
ness might prevail. The false theatre, the mock 
curtains, the complete disguise of the church, 
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THE CORONATION OF GEORGE IV. 


FROM A DRAWING BY STEPHANOFF AND PuciIN. 


the draped upholstery, helped, with the ignor- 
ance and apathy of the functionaries, to destroy 
the solemnity of a ceremonial which was aptly 
described by one of the clergy afterwards when 
he said that only he and one other knew what 
to do next. 

A different spirit seems to have prevailed on 
the present occasion. The first thing in which 
this showed itself was in the regard paid to the 
Abbey building. It was tenderly treated, and 
nothing was done except with the approval of 
the architect in charge. An anecdote shows 
how careful the authorities were. It was de- 
sired to remove for a few weeks a portion of a 
monument of no great antiquity, and certainly 
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of no great beauty. Even for this interference 
special leave had to be obtained. 

Another thing on former occasions must have 
jarred on the feelings of many people. Waiting- 
rooms and dressing-rooms were fitted up even 
where monuments of the greatest beauty and 
importance were partially or wholly removed 
for the purpose. Instead of the destruction 
common alike to the work of temporary re- 


moval and to restoration, under whatever form, 
it was arranged for the coronation of King 
Edward that a kind of addition should be made 
to the well-known walls and battlements of the 
“chamber called Jerusalem” at the west end of 
the church. Here a little of the ingenuity we 
saw in “Old London,” “Old Manchester,” and 
other pieces of clever scene-painting, made up 
of lath and plaster a series of waiting- and 
robing-rooms, coupled with a convenient en- 
trance to the nave, which, if it offended any 
eye, only did so because it bore so deceptive a 
likeness to the real thing. Even against this 
objection was to be set the fact that a small 
court must have been here before the Reforma- 
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tion—namely, the Almonry, where stood the 
chapel in which William Caxton set up the first 
English printing press. The temporary build- 
ings were hardly remarked except by those to 
whom the outline of the old Abbot’s Hall was 
too familiar for disguise. 

This influence was still more plainly seen 
within. On all former occasions of which we 
know anything the upholsterer reigned supreme. 
The making, draping, ornamenting, and fitting 
of the so-called “theatre ’’ was committed to him. 
His motive, to use a term of art, was so to dis- 
guise the crossing at the transepts that you 
should have no idea, unless you looked up to the 
dim, religious light of the windows or at the 
fretted vault above, that you were in a cathe- 
dral. You might imagine yourself at Covent 
Garden or Drury Lane. A vast slope rose be- 
hind and above the reredos, and stretched away 
in tiers of seats far up toward the triforium of 
the eastern apse. Chapels and chantries, monu- 
ments and statues, were disguised, covered, or 
bodily removed. The idea of church architec- 
ture was effectually hidden, any relics which 
might have remained being obliterated by cur- 
tains and fringes and cords and _ tassels —all 
things being conformed as closely as possible to 
what one sees in the pit and gallery of the 
Italian Opera. That was the “motive.” 

On the present occasion the whole idea was 
different. The venerable building in which Eng- 
lish monarchs are crowned is a church. That was 
the new “motive.” 
a church. Accordingly, from the first, every- 
thing was directed clearly to that object. Room 
for seats was obtained in several places by better 
arrangement. The dressing-rooms were relegated 
to the “ Almonry.” There was no gallery hiding 
the east end with its beautiful apsidal chapels 
and their vaulting. Above all, the old theatrical 
draping was absolutely avoided. It would have 
been out of place in any Gothic building, still 
more in the venerable “ First Pointed” Church of 
St. Peter. The designs were made by the archi- 
tect of the Dean and Chapter, the architect, 
that is, to whom the fabric of the church is 
a first concern, who was likely to know what 
would best suit it, and who had made its 
nooks and corners, its light and shade, a con- 
stant study. 

The hangings consist mainly of a shade of 
blue which shows other colours to the best effect. 
Although of rich materials, the ornament, of a 
strictly Gothic or, rather, heraldic character, is 
extremely simple, the Tudor rose forming its 
principal feature. With this rich but tranquil 
blue for a ground, banners of arms and badges 
showed up gorgeously. Scarlet and gold, heraldic 
blue and green, white and black, all the “metals 


The church was to remain - 
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and tinctures,” with many more, made up a rich 
harmony of colour. With them went the char- 
acter of the hangings, which, instead of disguising 
the old walls or putting them into an undignified 
masquerade costume, made them look as they 
may have done when Edward brought home the 
Stone of Fate, or that other Edward brought 
John of France to see the magnificence of his 
father’s throne. The idea was eminently truth- 
ful and straightforward. It was not only the 
solemn and religious, but the appropriate and 
suitable view. The carpet of richer and deeper 
blue and of heavy pile was only decorated in the 
aisle and passage. That part which covered the 
floor of the chancel facing the holy table and the 
dais, with its thrones, was of plain colour without 
pattern, and was admirably calculated to show 
off the uniforms and dresses of those who moved 
to and fro on its noiseless surface. The whole 
scene was changed from anything made familiar 
to us in the numerous drawings and engravings 
of Pugin, Stephanoff, Leslie, and other artists. 
Their views are now superseded. An attempt 


has successfully been made to accomplish and 
exemplify a new departure in decorative art, 
one which has these two abstract features of 
merit in our eyes: it is appropriate to the 
solemnity of the service and it is English. 


Note.—The magnificent piece of Tapestry which, it 
is proposed, should serve as the decorative background 
for the great Coronation ceremony in Westminster 
Abbey, is that which has recently been acquired by 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan (through Messrs. Duveen, of 
Bond Street) for £100,000, so it is said, and has been 
lent by him for the purpose. It is, apparently, of the 
best period of Arras work, which is as much as to say 
that it is the finest of its kind in existence. 

It is, as will be seen, in the spirit of Memline, and is 
one of a series. The design and its present condition 
are so extraordinary that we have thought it well to 
give it the full importance in our pages which it de- 
serves, 

Its certain history goes back rather far. It was 
one of a set of subjects which hung in the royal 
palace at Madrid, and which remained there until it 
was taken to France, and became the property of 
Cardinal Mazarin. Aubin-Louis Millin, Member of 
the Institute of France and of most of the learned, 
literary, artistic, and scientific societies of his day, 
published in 1808 his work, entitled ‘‘ Voyage dans les 
Département du Midi de la France,” and therein he 
described this tapestry, which he found at Eygalades 
at Marseilles, and states that the Marshal de Villars 
had bought it at the sale of the Duc de Mazarin, 
who inherited it from his uncle the Cardinal, and that 
it was supposed that the prelate had acquired it in 
Italy—not in Spain. At the time of writing it had 
been purchased by M. de Barras, who had retained it 
in the Castle of Eygalades. 

This tapestry, of which M. Millin published a large 
but not too accurate an etching, is wrought in a single 
piece. The Deity is represented in the upper middle 
compartment. The characters and scenes are curiously 
diverse, with a Pope, Cardinals, Bishop, Priests, Em- 
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peror, the Virgin Mary, a King (who is supposed to be 
either Louis XI or René), a Princess, pages, and so 
forth. 

That the tapestry has always been reverentially 
cared for is clear, not only from its condition but from 
its history. One hundred years ago it was said: ‘It 
must have possessed the greatest brilliancy when it was 
first produced.” Even now it is extremely rich, although 
the gold and silver are not used with too great pro- 
fusion or without taste, being employed only on the 
clothing and the ornaments. The figures are very 
fairly well drawn, but the craftsman has sought to 
vary the features and secure resemblances. The Duc 
de Villars, a man of high cultivation, could never, so 
it appears, make a guess at the subject, and no one 
among his friends or visitors has ever been able to 
explain it. The tapestry certainly was produced in the 
fifteenth or the beginning of the sixteenth century, at 
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Arras, for which workshop Raphael composed his cele- 
brated cartoons; but the relative incorrectness in the 
drawing proves that it is anterior to the time of that 
great artist. It may, therefore, be said that the middle 
or the end of the fifteenth century is the period of its 
production. The name of the maker is embroidered 
at the bottom, on the left, “ @ctabianus.” 

It is assumed that several of these scenes represent, 
more or less syinbolically, the history of Esther—whose 
name, indeed, appears upon the tapestry itself; but 
whether it is intended, as M. Millin suggests, that in the 
persons of Ahasuerus and Esther allusion is intended to 
Ferdinand and Isabella and the expulsion of the Moors 
in 1492 is a very open question. 

Nothing can exceed the sober beauty and delicacy 
of the glorious colour—tender, rich, and glowing, a 
perfect harmony for the eye to rest upon and for the 
spectator to recall with infinite pleasure. 





GREAT ENGLISH MEZZOTINTS, 


AT THE BURLINGTON FINE ARTS CLUB. 


By FREDERICK WEDMORE, HONORARY FELLOW OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS, 


HE Burlington Club’s Exhibition has called 
even greater, because more intelligent, at- 
tention to great mezzotints than do sensational 
prices at isolated sales. What is realised through 
the excellence of this exhibition of portraits— 
for it is portraits only that hang upon the walls 
—is the importance, quality, and extent of the 
noble school of engravers, who, improving upon 
the invention of a foreigner, practised well, for 
nearly a century and a half, that which was 
in its perfection an essentially English art. 
From Hogarth to Turner—nay, down to present 
days—we have not been deficient in Oil Paint- 
ing. A school of admirable Etchers happens to 
be amongst us now. We have had our good 
Line Engraving, but so, indeed, have other 
peoples; but two arts, the world now realises, 
have been English essentially : the art of Mezzo- 
tint, the art of Water-colour. 

Mezzotint has, with few exceptions, been 
used for interpretation. Original work in it is 
rare. From the days of John Smith and of 
Faber, to the days of Charles Turner, from late 
in the Seventeenth Century, until the third de- 
cade of the Nineteenth, it has been employed 
to render the canvases of painters of past 
times, or of painters in vogue at the moment. 
Faber and John Smith interpreted Lely and 
Kneller ; McArdell followed with interpretations 
of Van Dyck, of Hudson, of F. Cotes, of Liotard, 
and, later, of Sir Joshua. Then came the gener- 
ation—the particular group—on which the inter- 


pretation of Sir Joshua more amply devolved. 
Valentine Green, a leader of this group, had 
some of the best subjects. John Raphael Smith 
bestowed on the interpretation of Sir Joshua 
much of his best art, but had enough to spare 
for Peters, Zoffany, and George Morland besides. 
That was the time of busiest, most fruitful, 
practice. Fisher, the Watsons, Marchi, Dean, 
Dickinson, John Jones, and the illustrious and 
varied Earlom, lived and worked at the same 
hour. The two Wards, William Ward and 
James Ward, were active at the turn of the 
century; and in the early years of the nine- 
teenth there was work in abundance for S. W. 
Reynolds and for the latest, perhaps, of the 
great engravers of portraits—Charles Turner. 
That is a sketch, rough and summary, of the 
course of Mezzotint in England. Yet to make 
it adequate, even for what it professes to give, 
two more things must be said. The first 
relates a little to the men; the second, to the 
nationality of some of their number. Charles 
Turner was employed busily, for a few years on- 
wards from 1807, upon the series of his immortal 
namesake’s landscapes, on the famous “ Liber 
Studiorum,” and for many years afterwards 
he wrought at noble portraiture. Scarcely more 
than midway in Charles Turner’s career, David 
Lucas, under Constable’s direction more or less, 
did the things by which he, too, is certain to 
live. The year 1830, for rough practical pur- 
poses, is the year to remember as that in or 
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about which there was given to the world, on 
smallish plates, much like the ‘ Liber,” but un- 
aided by any structural lines of etching, the 
weather-charged pieces, of passing light and 
darkening shadow, of sunny corn-field, winding 
stream, and sweeping bay, which we know and 
admire as recording perfectly the English land- 
scape of John Constable. . 


DUCHESS OF ANCASTER. 


MARY, 
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Italian birth learnt the secret of workmanship 
on copper, and he would have to be remembered 
as illustrious in success, were it but by two 
plates only—the extremely famous one, which 
the Burlington Club exhibited, of “ Mrs. Bouverie 
and Mrs. Crewe,” and the hardly less delightful 
one, which the Club did not exhibit, the ‘“ Miss 
Oliver.” So much for Marchi—taking him out 


ENGRAVED BY J, MCARDELL. AFTER T. HUDSON, 


Next, the nationality of the masters—most, 
although not all, of whose practice lay, it is to 
be understood, in London. One of them, who 
produced no great volume of work, but whose 
few pieces are exquisite and broad, artistic 
thoroughly, was a man of Italian birth. Joseph 
Liberati Marchi was born in Rome, and was 
brought to London in 1752 by Sir Joshua. It 
was about that year, we may remember, that 
the work of McArdell was winning an increased 
attention, and not long afterwards Sir Joshua 
profited by his translation of more than one of 
his portraits. Marchi was to be an assistant 
in Sir Joshua’s painting room; of his labours in 
engraving, it had not at that time become a 
question. But, a while later, the young man of 


of his turn—an artist completely; subtle, never 
insistent, bestowing on his plate a mystery, a 
suavity of grace, and yet, at need, direct and 
simple. 

All that paragraph, and only one man men- 
tioned or defined—our Anglo - Italian mezzo- 
tinter. I had meant to get into that paragraph 
the mention of the fact that—if a bull may be 
permitted me—a whole group of these workers, 
who worked in the second half of the Eighteenth 
Century, were English artists who were Irish- 
men. McArdell was an Irishman: a pupil first 
of Brooks, who was established in Dublin. Dixon 
was an Irishman—a vigorous craftsman; so was 
Fisher—an artist of exquisite finish. Houston 
was Irish; so, probably, was James Watson. 














MARY ISABELLA, DUCHESS OF RUTLAND. 


ENGRAVED BY VALENTINE GREEN. AFTER SIR J. REYNOLDS P-P.A. 
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Some of these men we shall hardly have room 
to consider, though scarcely one was altogether 
unimportant. The leader amongst them was 
McArdell. Of him, in my Introduction to the 
Burlington Club Catalogue, I have felt con- 
strained to say that he carried mezzotint to 
heights it had not previously reached. “Mary, 





JOHN PHILPOT CURRAN 


ENGRAVED BY J. R. SMITH. 
AFTER SiR T. LAWRENCE, P.R.A. 


Duchess of Ancaster,” a plate after Hudson, is, 
when seen at its best, enough to justify that 
statement; and had the Club exhibited the 
“Lady Middleton”—a lady of free life, whom 
Lely painted—it might have been confirmed by 
a performance of peculiar charm, so sumptuous, 
so noble is the splendour of form, the carriage, 
and the raiment which, in this sought-for print, 
McArdell has conveyed with a spirit that was 
Sir Peter Lely’s own. Again, a smaller copper 
—a portrait homely and yet subtle—the plate 
from Cotes’s portrait of a “Mrs. Sandys,” it is 
now thought, attests again the skill and adapt- 
ability of McArdell’s treatment. 

But McArdell does not stand alone; and, 
without disparaging him in the slightest degree, 
it may be mentioned that of late years his has 
been exceptional good fortune—the Public hap- 
pens to have heard of him. By his side there 
was Fisher, who engraved after Richardson a 
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charming little plate, in which is brought before 
us the fascinating personality of “Mrs. Oldfield,” 
the comedian. Fisher was a very delicate crafts- 
man, whom Sir Joshua criticised too harshly 
when he grumbled at over finish in certain of 
his work. His “John, Lord Cardiff,’ with its 
comely, finely modelled head and its curiously 
refined indicative treatment of the slight shallow 
folds in the attire (just under the chin), is of the 
same order of work as Thomas Watson’s “ Warren 
Hastings,” than which there exists no more at- 
tractive example of refined, carefully ordered, 
thoroughly executed masculine portraiture. 

If I do not dwell upon EKatlom, whose capa- 
city and effort was unrelaxed during long years, 
and whose fours de force were most brilliant, 
in the Flower and Fruit pieces especially, that 
is because a very small portion of his work 
was bestowed on portraiture. He engraved 
everything, from “Mariage 4 la Mode” to the 
“ Liber Veritatis,” and he could not do injustice 
to the portrait when the portrait came his way. 

There remain three or four men who, even 
in a notice that does but seek to raise a spirit 
of inquiry, cannot be passed by. Valentine 
Green’s performances number three or four 
hundred, and two of the most famous of them 
are the “Mary Isabella, Duchess of Rutland,” 
and “The Ladies Waldegrave.” The Duchess, as 
a woman, and both pieces as prints, are of most 
satisfying excellence. It is urged, however, by 
some accustomed students, that Green’s art, 
though great, and though the nature of his 
themes was favourable to him, was not com- 
plete on all sides. Some resources of the craft, 
in chief its power to be immediately salient, he 
is by more than one close observer of his prints 
to-day averred to have neglected. Had I to 
choose between him and John Raphael Smith, 
it is the latter who would command my suffrage. 
He had variety of treatment unexcelled; he 
could be bold, strong, free, as in the “ Curran;” 
he could move daintily within narrow limits, as 
in the “Lady Elizabeth Compton,” after Peters. 
No subtlety of human expression was beyond 
his grasp: witness the “Mrs. Montagu,” in late 
middle age—sad, intellectual, patient. 

Then the remaining men to whom at the 
last I would call attention are S. W. Reynolds 
and Charles Turner. “The Duchess of Bed- 
ford,” after Hoppner, is not surpassed in what 
one may call spiritual grace. S. W. Reynolds 
is its engraver; and he it was who, in rather 
later years than the one in which he produced 
this plate—in the years about 1820, to wit— 
wrought the long series of Sir Joshua portraits 
on a scale smaller than had been adopted pre- 
viously—repeating in small, in fine, that long 
series of triumphs which, on a larger scale, the 














LADY ELIZABETH COMPTON. 


ENGRAVED BY VALENTINE GREEN. AFTER SiR J. REYNOLDS, P.R.A. 
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engravers of the previous generation had won. 
The numerous little plates are not all equal. 
Nothing is more attractive, and nothing more 
successful, than the “Hope Nursing Love”— 
unless, indeed, it be the weighty Johnson. As 
to Charles Turner, the “ Lord Castlereagh,” after 
Lawrence, and the “Lady Louisa Manners,” 
after Hoppner, are fine enough to make it not 
remarkable that the collector should have lately 
addressed himself somewhat assiduously to the 
task and the delight of seeking and of cherish- 
ing Charles Turner’s sound and dexterous and 
excellently sympathetic performances. 

The greater number of the pieces at the Bur- 
lington Club are late Engravers’ Proofs, which, 
especially when they are all but finished, it may 
be taken, represent a mezzotint at that which 
is, roughly, its best. But the claim for the 
desirability of acquiring Engravers’ Proofs must 
not be carried too far. To refuse the published 
print and to insist on the Engraver’s Proof, 
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is only to provide a mechanical or arbitrary 
method — useful to the man in a _ hurry. 
Such method, such a rule of acceptance and 
exclusion, is no true substitute for the trained 
eye—the eye it is the business of the collector 
to acquire, if he is to be really artistic judge 
instead of moneyed purchaser. There are “en- 
gravers’ proofs” that are not good, though they 
cost hundreds; there are “print impressions” 
that are far finer—nay, that are fine enough 
to be the very thing, though a five or ten- 
pound note may even to-day ransom them from 
the dealer’s folio. On this point, of the inutility 
of mere priority of state, I have elsewhere—it 
may be hoped with some effect—insisted. At 
all events, I hear, in many quarters, that men 
(not being millionaires who grudge the moment 
and make no personal study) are buying prints 
upon the evidence afforded by trained eye and 
by trained memory as to the thing’s real quality. 
And this is indeed well. 





MRS. BOUVERIE AND MRS. CREWE. 


ENGRAVED BY MARCHI. AFTER SiR J. REYNOLDS, P.R.A. 

















A GARDEN PARTY. 


By Pater. THE Property of C. T. D. Crews. Esq. 





EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ART OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND 
AS SEEN AT THE GUILDHALL EXHIBITION. 


HIS year’s Loan Collection of Pictures at the 
Guildhall is, in a sort of way, a la suite of 
the exhibition of 1898, which was exclusively 
composed of works of the French School. Now 
we have a new feature, and a very delightful— 
the addition of a Gallery of Paintings by British 
artists of the same period—the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Nothing can be imagined more interesting 
to the amateur and connoisseur than a comparison, 
in juxtaposition, of the characteristics of the two 
Schools. 

A general survey of the Guildhall Exhibition 
reveals the fact that the visitor is in good 
company. Casting one’s eyes around, one 
takes in portrait and pastoral in bewitching 
sequence. Coypel’s attractive “Concert d’Amour” 
—lent by M. Gimpel—is a charming prelude 
to the painters’ Concert of beauty, love, and 
refreshment. Its melody seems to promise 
fascination and delight throughout the whole 
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Exhibition. The composition is good, the colour- 
ing splendid, and the illumination and play of 
light and shade are exquisite. The figure of the 
violinist is a chef d’cwvre in pose and harmony. 
The sweet face of the girl and her becoming dress 
are in sympathetic touch. In Charles Antoine 
Coypel ran the art-blood of three generations of 
painters—wherefore, perhaps, his exuberance. 
Largilliére, Nattier, and Drouais—three of 
the greatest portrait painters of the century— 
are worthily represented. The place of honour 
has been assigned to Drouais’ “ Family Group ”— 
belonging to Lord Masham—and no one will cavil 
at this distinction. The artist is seen at his best 
and in his freest manner. There is none of that 
mythological or classical temperament which 
conventionalised the portraiture of the period. 
The expression of arrested attention upon the 
face of the lady is as admirable as the naiveté of 
the child. The colour scheme is true and tender. 
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A PASTORAL. : 


By BoucHer. THE PROPERTY OF T. HUMPHRY WARD, EsQ. 


The whole composition is marked by ease and 
distinction. 

Largilliére’s “Monsieur de Noermont” and 
“Madame de Noermont”—lent by Messrs. T. 
Agnew and Sons—are notable examples. His 
characteristic fondness for, and excellency in, red 
tones are displayed. The sumptuous crimson 
velvet robe, arranged with all the force and 
elegance of the master, is a revelation. The 
heightened ‘ carnations” and the supercilious 
air are marks of the breeding of the century. 

“Madame Lambert de Thorigny ”—belonging 
to M. Wildenstein—reveals Largilliére in another 
mood. She is colder in tone—one of the master’s 
“silver” pictures—and in marked contrast with 
the Chantilly portrait, which is a flamboyant 
composition. The silvery character is accentuated 
by the skill with which the uplifted hand catch- 
ing the splashing crystal water is painted. Lar- 
gilliére’s individualisation of details is seen in 
the importance and neatness of his coiffures, 
and in the smallness of his hands and mouths. 
Probably no artist ofthe eighteenth century 
excelled him and Nattier in their portraiture of 
the beau monde. 
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The five charming canvases by 
Nattier will fascinate everybody. If 
he lacks the virility of his predeces- 
sors, his power to please and d’étre 
galant are undeniable. His refinement 
of composition and delicacy of touch 
are inimitable. He marries absolute 
truth and subtle imagination. Very 
worthily was he associated with An- 
toine Watteau by that famous con- 
noisseur, M. de Crozat, in designing 
portraits and pictures for the King 
and for the Regent. 

“The Comtesse de Neubourg and 
her Daughter,” belonging to Mr. 
Reginald Vaile, is a lovely example 
of the master. The pre-occupation of 
the mother is in delightful contrast 
with the open-eyed trustfulness of 
the child. 

Nattier’s colours are often rich and 
well chosen. The superb scarlet and 
gold robe worn by “ Madame Henriette 
de France,” lent by Mr. C. J. Wer- 
theimer, is characteristic of his manner. 
Its reflection is spread over the speak- 
ing face of the Princess. This picture 
is full of harmonious technique, and 
is, perhaps, Nattier’s finest example of 
Royal portraiture. ‘Le Silence” and 
“Le Point du Jour,” from the collec- 
tion of Mr. Lionel Phillips, are very 
famous pictures. The models were 
celebrated beauties of the Court of 
France—the Demoiselles de Nesle. Glow and 
animation are conspicuous. Perfect health and 
beauty rarely had more worthy presentation. 
These portraits marked the opening of Nattier’s 
grand period. His gallery of lovely women has 
scarce an equal. 

Decorative painters are splendidly represented. 
“L’Aimable Accord,” by J. F. de Troy, lent by 
M. Wildenstein, is a very attractive canvas. The 
composition is bold and masterly, and the pose 
and purpose of the three figures are facile. 
The colours are well blended, and the “carna- 
tions” are natural. Fineness of touch yields to 
vigour of manner—a necessary characteristic of 
decorative designs and schemes for tapestry- 
paintings. 

The connection between de Troy and Frangois 
Boucher is evidenced in the huge panels belong- 
ing to Madame Ridgway, and now displayed for 
the first time in London. The “ Prince of Deco- 
rators,” although not here at his best, may be 
usefully studied; and, in association with the 
superb examples at the Wallace Collection, appre- 
ciated to the full. The best of the four is 
undoubtedly “The Fortune Teller” Boldness, 
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naturalness, and ex- 
pression are all pro- 
jected from a rich and 
varied palette. There 
are those who call 
Boucher coarse, but 
none will deny the 
natural side of his de- 
corativeness. In this 
light should we study 
his creations in the 
smaller works in the 
exhibition. “A  Pas- 
toral,’ belonging to 
Mr. T. Humphry Ward, 
has a curious fascina- 
tion. The landscape 
is exquisitely finished, 
and there is atmo- 
sphere and the music 
of the trees; and the 
figures are well ar- 
ranged and _ painted. 
“Venus and her Loves, 
her Bath, her Doves,” 
from the collection of 
Mr. G. Harland Peck, 
is thoroughly charac- 
teristic. The beauty 


VENUS ET LES AMOURS. 


By BoucHer. IN THz COLLECTION OF G. HARLAND Peck, EsQ. 


AND 
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of the living model is 
heightened by the ar- 
tistie composition of 
the face and the cap- 
tivating graces of the 
goddess. Boucher has 
here borrowed some- 
thing from Watteau. 
The other great 
decorative painter of 
the eighteenth century 
—J. H. Fragonard — 
was more refined, per- 
haps, than Boucher in 
his style, but not more 
truly artistic. The 
magnificent suite of 
panels, removed from 
their original home at 
Grasse, and belonging 
now to Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan, give the note 
to the whole Exhibi- 
tion. Their arrange- 
ment, with French- 
grey draperies and 
carpet, is faultless, and 
makes one regret that 
so many of our Art 





LE POINT DU JOUR. 


By NaTrieER. IN THE COLLECTION OF LIONEL PHILLIPS, ESQ 
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Exhibitions are ruined by unsympathetic environ- 
ment. “La Romance d’Amour et de la Jeunesse” 
is a romance of the palette and the brush, which, 
perhaps, has no equal. Here we have— 


“ Roses, Roses all the way!” 


Nothing can be imagined more ravishing than 


THE DANCE. 


BY WATTEAU. IN THE COLLECTION OF G. HARLAND Peck, EsQ. 


these nuptials of Beauty and Youth within a 
framework of sunlit skies, smiling landscape, 
dancing foliage, and bright flowers. The dainty 
costumes of the figures are in exact harmony 
with the varying episodes of the romance. The 
delicate symphonies of “La Poursuite” find 
their finale in the pageantry of “L’Amant 
Couronné,” passing through the hectic contra- 
melodies of “Le Rendezvous” and the delicious 
harmonies of “Les Souvenirs.” The scheme is 
worked out in a way only possible to an artist 
dwelling in that southern fairy-land. If the 
faces and the poses are somewhat fanciful and 
wanting in deep study, is it not that the whole 
of the compositions are pervaded with the spirit 
of the lovers’ dreamland ? 

Fragonard may be seen in another mood in 
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“The Turkeys,” lent by Mr. G. Donaldson. The 
composition shows a Flemish influence, and there 
is a suspicion of Chardin in the culinary utensils. 
Fulness of colour, truth and dash point to rapid 
execution. 

The painters of the “ Fétes Galantes” are well 
represented—ten Watteaus, eight Paters, and 
seven Lancrets. Quite the most in 
teresting example of the “ Maitre- 
Peintre” is “L'tle de Cythére,” lent 
by M. C. Sedelmeyer. It is an early 
work, and undoubtedly a study for 
the superb chef d’wuvre at the Louvre, 
with its sumptuous replica at Berlin, 
“L’Embarquement pour Cythére.” The 
figures are painted with characteristic 
truth, and, if they appear somewhat 
stiff, the beauteous little Loves pro- 
mise animation and gaiety. The illu- 
mination and transparency are re- 
markable. The Gallery contains several 
examples of “ Les Comédiens Italiens ;”’ 
Lord Iveagh’s is the most famous 
historically, and was painted at Green- 
wich in 1720. ‘La Masquerade,” lent 
by Sir Edgar Vincent, M.P., is more 
characteristic in the pearly-white il- 
luminated dresses of Columbine and 
her maidens. Watteau’s piquancy of 
pencilling, lightness of touch, and 
brilliancy of colour are beautifully 
exemplified in “Le Lorgneur,” belong- 
ing to Mr. A. Wertheimer, and in 
“La Danse,” lent by Mr. G. H. Peck. 


‘‘Détachement faisant halte” (here 
called “Camp Followers’), from Mr. 
W. A. Coats’ collection, is one of 


Watteau’s Valenciennes pictures, the 
fruit of an indigent and sad, though 
studious brush. 

Pater’s “ Plaisirs Champétres,” lent 
by Mr. Reginald Vaile, is an admirable 
example of Watteau’s most faithful pupil and 
copyist. It is the fashion to undervalue his art, 
but the brillianey of his general tone, the sparkle 
of his colour, and his transparency are occa- 
sionally close behind Watteau. Two charming 
pictures of his are “ Réunion dans un Jardin” 
and “Une Féte Champétre,” both belonging to 
Mr. C. T. D. Crews. They are noteworthy for the 
illumination of the figures no less than for their 
easy pose, and the landscape has its atmosphere. 
Lancret is not so worthily represented as one 
could wish. Several pictures bearing his name 
are certainly not his brush-work—he may have 
assisted, but they entirely lack his grace of 
outline and movement, and his splendid finish. 
“La Danse,” lent by M. Werneck, on the other 
hand, is undoubtedly by this master. It is a 
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GIRL WITH A GOLDFINCH. 


By Sin J. Reynowos, P.R.A. 
By PERMISSION oF Messrs. GRAVES AND Co. 


perfect little gem, and bears all his charac- 
terisation, down to the little blue bows of 
his dancing cavalier! 

One of the most striking portraits in 
the Exhibition is that of “ Robespierre,” by 
Greuze, belonging to Lord Rosebery. It is 
a piece of strong painting, and places the 
master’s fame on a far higher level than 
his gallery of “pretty girl heads.” Is the 
expression a smile or a sneer? Who can 
say? It haunts one, anyhow, and this 
marks its influence. The “ Portrait of his 
Father,” lent by Mr. G. Donaldson, although 
not new to the Guildhall, is a worthy com- 
panion. 

Of “small” masters represented Gabriel 
St. Aubin is seen to advantage in “Le 
Nozze de Figaro,” belonging to M. Werneck, 
unusual in its colour and liveliness. Clément 
Moreau’s “Supper Party,” lent by Lord 
Northbrook, is, in a way, irresistible. 

In the British section, of course, Rey- 
nolds, Gainsborough, and Romney hold 
sway. Their free, fresh, and wholesome 
compositions are restful to the eye. “The 
Stafford Children,” belonging to the Duke 
of Sutherland, and the two portraits of 
“Lady Hamilton” proclaim the greatness 


Largilliére, Nattier, and Drouais. “Mrs. Trench,” 
lent by M. C. Sedelmeyer, is a thoughtful com- 
position. The head is well posed, in one of the 
master’s favourite positions, and the play of the 
features is excellent. Sir Joshua’s “Girl with 
a Goldfinch,” belonging to Mr. T. Humphry Ward, 
is a delightful example of the master’s captivat- 
ing conceit—his espiéglerie, ‘* coyness,”’ comes near 
it. It calls to mind his winsome little “ Strawberry 
Girl” in the Wallace Collection. 

The two most. striking Gainsboroughs are 
“The Cottage Girl,’ from Mr. A. L. Basset’s 
collection, and “ A Landscape,’ lent by Mr. 
R. W. Hudson. In the former, the child’s 
head and face are natural and speaking. The 
composition is characteristic of simple English 
life. The master’s trees, and the pose of his 
figures, give interesting evidence of the influence 
of Watteau. 

The Exhibition, as a whole, compares favour- 
ably with those which have gone before, and is 
a further proof—if any were needed—of the 
benevolence and artistic instincts of the Cor- 
poration of London. Much of the credit of the 
enterprise, of course, is due to the Director, Mr. 
Temple, who has, once more, done good service 


to the City and to the public. 
KE. STALEY. 











of Romney. The freshness and unaffected- 
ness of his women and girls are in superb 
contrast with the courtly elegances of 


MRS. TRENCH. 


By Romney. 
By PERMISSION OF M. CHARLES SEDELMEYER. 














THE REAPER AND THE FLOWERS. 


By THE LATE PHit R. Morris, A.R.A. ENGRAVED BY CHARLES ROBERTS. 


A WORD ON 


T is due to the memory of Phil Morris that 
the world should be reminded of the real 
excellence to which he once attained and of the 
position which he once oceupied. Of later years 
—a score, maybe—his powers had been on the 
wane; a sort of creeping artistic paralysis had 
come over him and affected, in order, his 
capacity for composition, his eye for colour, and 
his hand for drawing. His friends in due course 
passed his pictures in regret, and the sympathy 
they felt for the painter made their sorrow the 
more profound. They had a real respect for 
the man, for his courage and his unfailing 
courtesy. He had suffered much during his 
life, and the end of it was shadowed by the 
pain of the hospital bed and the anguish of 
the operating table. But he never complained. 
He had nothing but words of gratitude and 
of patience, and by his life he proved his 
maxim, that “The only way for a man to 
bear his troubles is to bear them like a man; 
the only way to refer to them is to be 
silent about them.” 


BEHALF OF PHILIP RICHARD MORRIS, A.R.A. 


But in his early life—the time which im- 
mediately preceded and succeeded his election 
into the Royal Academy—his work was of very 
considerable merit and promised to be of a 
higher order still, As a young man he had 
broken away from the indentures of a com- 
mercial life, and, encouraged by Mr. Holman 
Hunt, T. Creswick, R.A., and A. L. Egg, R.A., 
he threw himself into art-study with ardour; 
and it is to be noted that his earlier pictures 
were bought by well-known artists. He began 
with what may be called sea-shore subjects, 
such as “Voices from the Sea,” “ Drift-wreck 
from the Armada,” “Cradled in His Calling,” 
and the like, and then turned to paintings of 
religious import, in which he showed a very 
sincere feeling and a genuine ability. “Where 
They Crucified Him,” “The Shadow of the 
Cross,” “ Whereon He Died,” “Jesu Salvator,” 
“The Shepherd of Jerusalem,” “The Summit of 
Calvary,” may be cited as fair examples of his 
work in this class. Each picture contained 
some felicitous touch of original thought and 








THE 








THE MOWERS. 


A SKETCH OF THE PICTURE BY THE LATE P. R. Morris, A.R.A. 


feeling, and none of them was allowed.to re- 
main long on the artist’s hands. 

In “The Sailor's Wedding” and “The Féte 
Dieu at Dieppe,” he once more returned to the 
subjects of sea-life, which attracted him almost 
to the end; but his last picture to achieve 
a real success was “Sons of the Brave”’— 
the boys of a military school emerging 
with their band into the open street. It 
was a complex picture, full of character, 
of ability, and full, also, of the right 
feeling. 

Among his other better-known paintings 
are “The Captain’s Return,” “The Golden 
Hour,” “Prison Fare”—in which a poor 
captive is handing a portion of his scanty 
food to a couple of suffering little musi- 
cians who have been serenading him—“ The 
Bathers Disturbed ” (which, in 1882, touched 
the highest price ever paid for a picture 
of Morris’s in the sale-room, when the Her- 
mon Collection was dispersed at Christie’s), 
“The Bridal Morn,” “Sweethearts and 
Wives,” and “The Wounded Fawn.” In 
the Paris Exhibition of 1878 there were 
“The Mowers,” “The Reaper and_ the 
Flowers,” and “The Sailor’s Wedding;” 
and at the Royal Academy of that year 
he signalised his election as Associate by 
contributing “The First Communion” and 
“The Tomb.” 

Phil Morris’s art was simple, earnest, 
and direct, well suited to his subjects; but 
his landscape was never equal to his 
figures. The fact is, he was practically the 
product of the British Museum, where he 
had put himself to school, as it were, while 
he was grinding out his apprenticeship to 
a stern and unsympathetic master. Yet 
his sentiment was tender, his presentation 
of things graceful and delicate in their 
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way; and although. he had little in 
common with the modern school, and 
although, if measured by the scale of the 
great poet, the great colourist, or the 
more eminent of his contemporaries, he 
would be found wanting, Phil Morris must 
not be dismissed as of no account because 
nature played the traitor to him in the 
last two decades of his life. 

In 1858 Morris won the travelling 
studentship at the Royal Academy, and 
for twenty years he was regarded as 
one of the most promising of the rising 
men. Although that promise was not 
wholly to be fulfilled, he succeeded ni 
interesting the public in his work, and in secur- 
ing a wide vogue for engravings for his pictures. 
Of his paintings he exhibited about 190 in the 
chief London Exhibitions; half of these went 
to the Royal Academy. In 1900, when he realised 
that the game was up, he became a “retired 
A.R.A.” 
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SONS OF THE BRAVE 


By THE LATE PHit R. Monnis, AR.A. 














A SHEPHERD OF JERUSALEM. 


BY THE LATE PHiL R. Morris, AR.A. ENGRAVED BY JONNARD. 


IN THE WALKER ART GALLERY LIVERPOOL. 
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OUR PUBLIC GALLERIES AND MUSEUMS: 
RECENT ACQUISITIONS. 





THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. and critic. The portrait was painted by Turner 
S the outcome of the efforts of a small when he was about sixteen years of age, and 
committee, a charming little water-colour was one of the choicest treasures of Mr. Monk- 
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J. M. W. TURNER. WILLIAM J. MULLER. 


By HIMSELF. By HIMsELF. 


drawing of J. M. W. Turner, as a boy, has been house. The Committee collected about £120 for 
presented to the national collection as a memorial its purchase, and while it admirably serves the 
of the late Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, the art-writer special object which the Committee had in view, 





RICHARD WILSON, R.A CHARLES LAMB, 
ArteR A. RAPHAEL MENGS. By H Meyer. 
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THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 
By A. E. CHALON, R.A. 
it adds considerable interest to the “ artists’ 
room” in the National Portrait Gallery. 

This special collection of portraits has been 
further enlarged by the addition of an auto- 
graph miniature of William J. Miiller and an 
old copy of Anton Raphael Mengs’ portrait of 
Richard Wilson, R.A. The two latter were 
acquired by purchase. 

New portraits of literary interest are those 
of Charles Lamb, by H. Meyer (purchased); Dr. 
Johnson, attributed to John Opie, R.A. (presented 





JOHN BUNYAN. 


By THOMAS SADLER, 
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by Lord Ronald Sutherland -Gower); William 
Somerville, poet, and author of “The Chase,” 
painted in the school of Kneller (presented by 
Mrs. Charles Pigott); John Gerard, M.D. (1545- 
1612), the author of the famous “ Herball,” 
painted by an unknown contemporary artist 
(purchased); and Charles John Kean, the great 
actor, a drawing in black chalk, by E. Goodwin 
Lewis (purchased). Of special interest in this 
connection is the famous portrait of John 
Bunyan, painted in 1685 by Thomas Sadler, 
which has been acquired for the collection from 
the Countess of Cavan. This portrait and the 
pencil drawing by Robert White in the Print 














LABURNUMS OF BATTERSEA. 


FROM THE ETCHING BY THEODORE ROUSSEL. 


Room of the British Museum are the only 
authentic portraits of the author of “The 
Pilgrim’s Progress” which are known to exist. 
The history of the portrait can be clearly traced 
to the days of Bunyan himself, from papers in 
the possession of the Countess of Cavan. The 
painting formerly belonged to the Countess’s 
father, the Rev. John Olive, who was for many 
years rector of Ayot St. Lawrence, Herts, and 
who obtained it from a source contemporary 
with Bunyan. 

A drawing of Marguerite Power, the beautiful 
Countess of Blessington, by A. E. Chalon, R.A., 
has been presented by Alfred Jones, Esq., and 
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two sketches of Charles James Fox, by the Hon. 
Philip Stanhope. A full-length statuette of 
Samuel Morley, by Mr. Havard Thomas, has 
been given by Mr. Francis Draper, and a bust 
portrait of Charles II has been purchased. 


THE PRINT ROOM, BRITISH MUSEUM. 


By W. ROBERTS. 
\ e 


THEODORE ROUSSEL, like M. Lucien 
Pissarro, whose very interesting gift of 





CHEYNE WALK, CHELSEA. 


FROM THE ETCHING BY THEODORE ROUSSEL. 


impressions of his own engraving on wood was 
referred to and illustrated in a previous number 
of the MAGAZINE OF ART, is a Frenchman who 
has settled in England. M: Roussel’s presenta- 
tion to the Print Room of the British Museum 
comprises forty of his own etchings and ten 
lithographs, the whole forming a group of excep- 
tional interest. They may be said to be a 
Frenchman’s impressions of London and London 
life, but more particularly of life and scenes at 
Battersea and Chelsea. Battersea has long since 
ceased to be the pleasant village near London it 
was a century ago; it is now a purely working- 
class quarter. Chelsea still retains something 
of its old-world charm, but the modern builder is 
stealthily modernising it, and in time the Old 
Chelsea as Carlyle first knew it will have given 
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way to the improver. Sordid as the Battersea of 
to-day undoubtedly is, M. Roussel has been ex- 
tremely successful in catching some of its artistic 
aspects. One of his largest etchings — all of 
which are in aquafortis and dry-point—is an 
ambitious representation, entitled “ Laburnums 
of Battersea,” and another is a view of Batter- 
sea as seen from Chelsea Bridge, with a back view 
of a typical “slavey.” One of the ten lithographs 
also deals with the same district. 

But it is at Chelsea that M. Roussel has clearly 





found his most sympathetic subjects. We have, 
for instance, very Whistlerian “ bits’ of such places 
as the historic Cheyne Walk, a view of the corner 
of Luna Street, two or three of the Embankment 
at Chelsea, the railway and the suspension bridges, 
of the fish-shop—of all places in the world surely 
the most unlovely and least suggestive to the 
ordinary eye!—on the Embankment, the steam 
launch and pleasure-boats, and of Chelsea children, 
with and without the family perambulator, and so 
forth. His flower-pieces in vernis-mou and aqua- 
tint are also quite charming, the most successful 
of all in this direction being, perhaps, a bunch 
in an old Chinese vase, recalling, as so happily 
suggested by a writer in the Times, the manner 
of Bracquemond. Of a totally different kind of 
essay is the clever manipulation of light and per- 
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PIERROT EN PIED. 


FROM THE ETCHING BY THfoDoRE RouSsEL. 


spective in “A Window seen through a Window,” 
a view from the interior of a room across a 
narrow street into the opposite house, the 
subtleties of which would probably be lost in a 
photographie reproduction. 

His portraits and figure studies show him to 
be one of Mr. Whistler’s cleverest followers, 
without laying him open to the charge—which 
is almost invariably true of the average follower 
—of being a mere imitator. There are two ver- 
sions of “ Pierrot en pied,” a portrait of a lady in 
the traditional character of Pierrot, one in black 
and the other in red; there are also two states of 
a profile of a woman. It is chronologically inter- 
esting to note that one of these portrait studies, 
“ Little Paul,” is dated February 6th, 1889, and it 
is, possibly, one of the earliest in date in the col- 
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lection; there are two portraits of himself in the 
collection, as well as of Miss Edith Austen and of 
Mr. Basil Gotto. Perhaps the most daringly experi- 
mental of the lithographs is an altogether charm- 
ing and evidently rapid study of lamp-light effects. 

M. Roussel’s two portfolios form a very 
acceptable addition to the Print Room, and their 
interest will possibly be greater a quarter of a 
century hence than now. Each print, it may be 
mentioned, is printed from several plates, “in 
which vernis-mou is combined with etching in 
pure line, but all traces of the exact process have 
been concealed, no plate-marks or registers being 
visible. Each finished print is attached by a 
movable hinge to a colour-printed mount,” which 
serve the double purpose of frame and _ back- 
ground. 




















PROFILE OF A WOMAN. 


From THe ETcHina By THfodoRE Rousset. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 





[255] THE HEMLOCK LEAGUE.—I should be glad of 
any information concerning the Hemlock League, and 
of the origin of the name?—M. G. 

«*s This is an association of art-workers and 
craftsmen which meets at various studios for the 
discussion of art topics, more particularly of those 
relating to the applied arts. It consisted originally 
of seven members, each of whom represented a 
different craft—a painter, a sculptor, a glass-stainer, 
a designer, a decorator, a metal-worker, and a black- 
and-white artist. The membership has increased, 


but the principle of the society was to bring into con- 
tact all the representatives of the various branches 
of art-work for mutual improvement, and so escape 
from isolation and narrow grooves, to appreciate 
wider application of applied art, and to better under- 
stand the methods of each other’s work. The 
name of “The Hemlock League” was chosen to 
suggest the driving to suicide of old-fashioned 
ideas in art and all that stands in the way of 
the development of latent talent among the 
younger London artists. Like the flowers of the 
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hemlock plant, the members, although represent- 
ing different sections of applied art, kept in close 
touch with each other, and rested on the one 
main stem of art. The scope of the League has 
been broadened by the admittance to its meetings 
of architects and others closely interested in the 
application of decorative art, and the result has 
proved of mutual benefit to both members and 
visitors. 


[256] PORTRAIT OF A HORSE BY GILPIN. — I 
venture to write in regard to a picture of a horse. 
It is very smoothly and most beautifully painted, and 
is in good condition. It is signed “J. Gilpin, 1794,” 
and its size is 21 inches by 18 inches. It seems to be 
a portrait, as there are a few white marks, evidently 
where the saddle has been.—W. ELLIson (Perth). 

«*s Is it not likely that our correspondent has 
mistaken the initial of the painter? The only 
Gilpin we know of at the period of the picture 
was Sawrey Gilpin, R.A., who was one of the 
best horse portrait painters in England. He was 
born in 1733, and died in 1807. He painted por- 
traits of racers for the Duke of Cumberland, and 
put horses into several of Barret’s landscapes. He 
was elected an Associate of the Academy in 1790 
and a full member in 1797. One of his works, 
“Gulliver and the Houyhnhnyms,” was sold in 
1772 for £26, and nearly a century later fetched 
£99 at the sale of Lord Albemarle’s collection. 
Another picture of ‘‘A Spaniel” was sold at the 
Duke of Hamilton’s sale for £99. 


[257] THE MOWER IN PICTORIAL ART.—Mr. Clausen’s 
note on the attitude of a mower is interesting but not 
convincing. To me it seems to be a matter of fact 
rather than of theory or controversy, for by setting a 
mower to work his attitude can be easily recorded. A 
friend of mine, an agricultural expert, on looking at 
Ward’s picture exclaimed, ‘‘ Very fine! but the artist 
who painted it never handled a scythe,” and this 
coincides with my own view. A lazy workman might 
adopt this cramped position, but a north-country mower 
certainly would not, for, with the left foot in advance, 
the weight of the body and the strength of the right 
arm are fully utilised. The successive strokes are made 
by moving forward the right foot, then the left, which 
always retains its position in advance.—J. MACQUEEN. 

«*, Lam afraid it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
convince Mr. Macqueen, for he puts forward his 
bare assertions as matters of fact, and dismisses my 
note (in which I have tried to put the facts as accu- 
rately and plainly as I can) as “‘ matter of theory or 


controversy.” It is really matter of observation. 
I am very familiar with the movement, having 
studied it carefully, and have only one or two more 
facts to add to my note. To-day I asked fifteen 
field labourers (all ‘agricultural experts”) which 
foot was put forward in mowing, and, with one 
exception, they all 
said the right foot, 
and that it was kept 
alittle forward 
throughout. One 
man, whom I set 
to work with the 
scythe, showed me 
that it was so. 

I may mention 
that the right foot 
goes forward as the 
scythe goes back, 
the left as the stroke 
begins(I had thought 
the feet were about 
even; it seems they 
are not quite). I 
have mentioned the 
Meunier statuette 
(end of stroke, left 
foot forward), and 
now send you a rough tracing of a woodcut by 
Millet (also an ‘‘agricultural expert”). I can send 
you the cut if you wish. You will see that he gives 
right foot forward (beginning of stroke). But 
perhaps Mr. Macqueen will oblige you by giving his 
record of the facts. I do not know Ward’s picture 
to which he alludes. Mr. Macqueen speaks of the 
‘ attitude” of a mower at work, but surely it is 
not an attitude but a series of movements, and as 
I tried to make clear in my note, which I am afraid 
he did not understand, it depends on the point of 
view, as well as the moment of the action chosen, 
how the figure looks.—G. CLAUSEN, A.R.A., Wid- 
dington. 

This matter is constantly cropping up between the 
public and artists. Many painters have been careless in 
their rendering of facts, or, as in the case of Frederick 
Walker, deliberate in their distortion of them to their 
artistic purposes. But, in the present instance, so acute 
an observer as Mr. George Clausen, an artist of such 
invariable sincerity, has set forth his experience of 
years ; and we are glad that, in response to our corre- 
spondent’s challenge, he has settled the point for good 
and all.—THE EDITOR. 
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Exhibitions. HE spring exhibition of the Royal Society 

of British Artists can be praised as a 
decidedly interesting gathering of pictures by young 
artists. It is strongest in landscapes, but it includes 
a few figure pictures which show originality of idea and 
soundness of accomplishment. One of the best land- 
scapes is Mr. A. E. PRocror’s ‘Silvery Morn,” a river- 
side subject treated with admirable reticence; and 
other good works are Mr. W. DEwuHURST’s “La Creuse, 
Sunrise,” Mr. G. H. LENFESTEY’s ‘* Wild Clouds of Des- 
tiny,” Mr. J. M. Macintosn’s ‘‘ The End of a Berkshire 
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Village,” Mr. F. Foorret’s ‘The Abbey, Westminster,” 
Mr. C. M. Q. ORCHARDSON’s “One Summer Day,” 
and the water colours of Mr. G. C. Harré, Mr. 
J. D. FRASER, and Mr. NORMAN WILKINSON. Mr. W. 
GRAHAM RoBERTSON’s ‘‘La Dame au Pavot,” and a 
portrait by Mr. HAL Hurst, are the most noteworthy 
of the figure subjects. 

At the New English Art Club the most attractive 
pictures are Mr. W. W. RUSSELL’s ‘‘ Chepstow Castle 
and Town” and ‘The Mirror,” Mr. P. W. STEER’s 
“Bridgnorth,” Mr. W. ORPEN’s ‘“‘The Valuers,” Mr. 
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J. L. HENRY’s ‘*‘ Winter Quarters” and ‘‘On the Hayle 
River,” and the portraits by Mr. C. W. FursE and Mr. 
Francis BATE. Among the drawings Mr. H. B. 
BRABAZON’S ‘Lake of Lucerne,” Mr. HUGH CARTER’S 
‘* Scene at Tivoli,” Mr. GEORGE THomson’s ‘‘ The Gower 
Coast,” Mr. A. W. Ricu’s ‘*On the Wandle” and 
‘“‘Thames Barges,” the pen and ink sketches by Mr. 
MUIRHEAD BONE, and a fan by Mr. C. CoNDER are of 
particular importance. The exhibition, as a whole, is 
more than usually attractive. 

Mr. BRITON RIVIERE’s sketches and studies, recently 
collected in the gallery of the Fine Art Society, gave a 
fascinating insight into his methods. Their beauty of 
draughtsmanship, their wonderful understanding of 
animal character, and their surprising variety made the 
show supremely significant as the revelation of the 
strength of an artist who deservedly holds a high place 
among the favourites of the public. 

Mr. WALLACE RIMINGTON has been showing in the 
same gallery a number of water-colour drawings of 
English and Spanish landscapes and architectural sub- 
jects. He has a definite capacity for choosing paintable 
subjects, and he treats them always with excellent 
discretion, so that this exhibition was as pleasing 
artistically as it was instructive topographically. 

Mr. MONTAGUE SMyYTH’s landscapes in oil and water 
colour, which were exhibited by Messrs. Dowdeswell, 
claimed attention particularly because they marked the 
highest level to which he has so far attained in his 
practice. His method is so individual, his colour sense 
so refined, and his judgment of atmospheric subtleties 
so correct, that his works are always worth studying ; 
and every year seems to add perceptibly to his know- 
ledge of his craft. 

Mr. Tom Mostyy’s religious picture, ‘Christ and the 
Little Ones,” now to be seen at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s 
gallery, isan unusual example of a class of art production 
which is apt to be better in intention than execution. 
It does not by any means depend upon its subject for its 
interest, for it is a technical achievement of real import- 
ance. Itis distinguished by cleverness of composition, 
robustness of feeling, and sumptuousness of colour, and 
it appeals legitimately to all lovers of good work. 

Mr. MUIRHEAD BONE is a Scotch artist who uses 
many mediums with equal facility. He showed lately 
at the Carfax Gallery a number of drawings in pen and 
ink, and wash, a few etchings, and some oil paintings, 
all of which deserve to be counted as more than 
ordinarily good illustrations of the artistic views of a 
man who has the wish and the power to depart definitely 
from the beaten track. 

Mr. D. Y. CAMERON also prefers the display of a 
personal conviction to any attempt to follow in the wake 
of his predecessors. His etchings, at Mr. Gutekunst’s 
gallery, must be noted for their exquisite delicacy of 
drawing, and for their clever management of tone con- 
trasts. His powers are steadily maturing, and his right 
to be viewed as one of the best of modern etchers is 
becoming more and more obvious. 

Though RAEBURN was until comparatively recent 
times one of the least appreciated of British masters, 
few people now deny that he is quite entitled to rank 
with Reynolds, Gainsborough, and the other great 
painters who were his contemporaries. A small loan 
collection of his work has been shown at Messrs. 
Forbes and Paterson’s Gallery; it includes several of 
his best pictures. 

The exhibition of the Ridley Art Club, held during 
April at the Grafton Gallery, was notable chiefly for the 
contributions of Mr. H. A. OLIvieR, Mr. R. JAck, Mr. 
CEcIL RAE, Mr. J. M. MAcintTosu, Mr. G. C. Hairs, and 
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Mr. NEWTON SHEPARD. It wasa very fair display, and 
was attractively arranged. 

The pictures and drawings by TURNER, from Farnley 
Hall, which are being exhibited at Messrs. Lawrie’s 
Gallery in New Bond Street, make a most impressive 
assertion of the powers of the great British master. The 
collection includes three splendid oil pictures, the great 
**Dort,” the ‘Pilot Hailing Smack in the Channel,” 
and a figure subject, ‘“‘Rembrandt’s Daughter ;” 
and a series of more than a hundred water-colour 
drawings and studies. The bulk of these belong to 
Turner's best period, and are characterised by all those 
admirable qualities of observation and accomplishment 
which gave to his work its right to a place among the 
masterpieces of the world. Such a representative 
display of his productions has not been seen in London 
for many years. 

A pathetic interest attaches to the exhibition of 
portraits by BENJAMIN-CoNsTANT at the Grafton 
Gallery. It was opened less than a month before his 
death, and while he was suffering from what proved to 
be a fatal illness. The state of his health prevented him 
from making the collection as large and representative 
as he had intended, but a sufficient number of his best 
portraits have been brought together to prove what 
an able artist he was. The most noteworthy of the 
pictures presented are those of Lord Wemyss, the 
French Ambassador, Mdlle. Angéle Delasalle, and H.M. 
Queen Alexandra, but practically all of them are works 
of real importance. A number of the Marchioness of 
Granby’s charming pencil portraits were also shown 
in the Gallery. 

The Surrey Art Circle, a society which counts many 
distinguished artists among its members, has just held 
its annual exhibition at the Continental Gallery. The 
best contributions came from Mr. Montague Smyth, 
Mr. G. Leon Little, Mr. J. E. Grace, Mr. A. E. Proctor, 
Mr. Claude Hayes, Mr. J. Douglas, and Mr. Sidney 
Moore among the landscape painters, and from Mr. 
R. Frampton and Mr. John Proctor among the figure 
men. 

Mr. MoRTIMER MENPES gave lately, in the Galleries 
of the Fine Art Society, a fresh demonstration of his 
versatility and technical skill. He exhibited a number 
of water-colour pictures of ‘‘The World’s Children,” 
which deserve to be remembered on account of the 
variety of treatment and their charm of colour. The 
show was, as is usual with all displays of his work, 
original in manner, but we must admit that we have 
seen collective work by the clever artist which we 
like better. 

Mr. TALBOT KELLY, in the same galleries and at the 
same time, showed some water-colour drawings of 
‘* Egypt: from Assouan to the Sea,” brilliant studies of 
Eastern scenery, strongly expressed and full of char- 
acter. His success in rendering effects of brilliant 
sunlight without exaggeration of tone relations must 
be specially commended. 

Mr. DupLey Harpy’s water-colours, “On and Off 
the Coast,” which appeared at the Continental Gallery 
towards the end of May, can fairly be called excep- 
tional successes. Their strength of draughtsmanship, 
their feeling for atmosphere and daylight, and their 
subtlety of colour made the collection as a whole sur- 
prisingly effective, and gave it a very strong claim upon 
all lovers of sincere artistic effort. 

Mr. W. B. LAmonD, a Scottish artist with an indi- 
vidual and well-marked style, exhibited recently at the 
Clifford Gallery some small oil pictures of ‘‘The Glens 
and Shores of Scotland,” which are worthy of mention 
as expressive notes of aérial colour set down with sound 
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understanding and much appreciation of Nature’s 
subtleties. 

Mrs. HaARTRICK’s flower studies, ‘‘The Twelve 
Months,” made an interesting little exhibition at Mr. 
Fordham’s Gallery in Maddox Street. She is one of 
the few flower painters who avoids commonplace 
arrangements and works with fresh and unconven- 
tional methods, so that she can be praised more highly 
than the great majority of the other workers in the 
same field of art. 

Mr. H. J. Finn has been exhibiting his latest series 
of architectural sketches and studies during June at the 
St. James’s Hall. He included in it some of his most 
important drawings, and the collection consequently 
ranks as in many ways the most significant that he 
has so far brought together. His command over in- 
tricacies of architectural drawing and his feeling for 
delicate colour have probably never been better illus- 
trated. 

Mr. CoNDER’s recent exhibition of fans and paintings 
on silk at the Carfax Gallery showed instructively his 
strength and his weakness. The fans almost without 
exception are worth remembering as exquisite pieces 
of dainty decoration, charmingly designed and deli- 
cately executed, but the larger paintings deserve much 
less consideration. He is apt, when he works on a 


larger scale, to lose the daintiness of his smaller works, 
and to become coarse and incoherent in method, and 
this tendency was a little too evident in the show. 


THE publication of the new edition of 
the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica” is an 
event of such importance that special 
attention must be drawn to it in these 
columns, not only on general grounds, 
but because of the thoroughness with 
which the Section of Art is being dealt with. Inas- 
much as the departmental editorship of that section 
was in the hands of the Editor of this Magazine, 
it does not become us to say a word on the manner 
in which that share of the work has been carried out. 
But witness must be borne to the liberality of the 
planning as accepted by the publishers, and to the 
thoroughness with which they have carried out their 
part, and the admirable manner in which the com- 
bined labours of most of the principal Art authorities 
of the day have been presented. The Section of 
Art may be divided into Biography, Art Movement, 
Painting, Sculpture, the Arts and Crafts, Processes, 
Art Manufactures, Printing, Exhibitions, Galleries, 
Sales, Architecture, and the allied arts—the whole 
field, in fact, is thoroughly covered, and not only is 
a complete picture given of the Art movement and 
Art achievements of the last twenty-five years, but the 
omissions (which were not few) that detracted from the 
ninth edition have been made good. The result is that 
while these volumes represent the progress of human 
knowledge—of thought and action—during the last 
quarter of a century, they bring up the great national 
work of the “‘ Encyclopedia” to a point of perfection 
hardly hoped for twenty-five years ago. It is, of course, 
not only British Art that comes within the scope of the 
“Encyclopedia.” The aim has been to cover the whole 
field, and writers like Dr. Muther, M. Bénédite, M. 
Armand Dayot, and other authorities, have dealt with 
the movement of the day. 

The section of Biography deals not only with de- 
ceased artists, but also with those who are yet with us, 
who may be supposed to have done their work, or at 
the least the major part of it. A feature in the author- 
ship of the articles is the number of cases in which 
specialists—working artists—have written on the sub- 
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jects in which they are specially eminent, and in certain 
instances in which their ‘‘secrets” are here imparted 
for the benefit of their fellow-workers and of the world. 
Another point of interest which we believe to be 
unprecedented in an encyclopedia, at least in this 
country, is the thoroughness of the illustration. Not 
merely formal drawings explanatory of the text, but, 
in the Section of Art, reproductions of one or more of 
the works of all the principal artists whose lives and 
works are dealt with, are placed before the reader; 
while paintings, sculpture, bookbinding, enamels, and 
the like, British and foreign, are systematically in- 
cluded, consisting in many cases of fine full-page plates 
printed on good paper. Besides these, we have colour- 
printing, where such is supposed to give particular 
assistance, and, in addition, there is to be an index 
of the whole, containing 600,000 entries, so complete 
that it is safe to say that no such exhaustive and 
convenient instrument of reference has yet been 
devised in the English language: according to the 
publishers, it will be a ‘‘ catalogue of all knowledge.” 
With these facts in our possession we approach the 
first volume which is now before us with natural 
sympathy. The articles on ‘‘The Royal Academy” by 
its secretary, Mr. Eaton; on ‘Sir Lawrence Alma- 
Tadema” (whose ‘Roses of Heliogabalus” is repro- 
duced as his typical work), by the late Mr. Cosmo 
Monkhouse; on ‘“ Architecture,” by Mr. Statham and 
Mr. Phené Spiers; ‘‘ Art Galleries,” by Lord Balcarres ; 
‘* Art Sales,” by Mr. Roberts; ‘Art Exhibitions,” by 
Mr. Carter; and ‘Art Teaching” and “Arts and 
Crafts,” by Mr. Walter Crane, do not exhaust the list 
of the particular section in which we are specially 
interested. We hope to draw attention to the succeed- 
ing volumes as they appear. 

The illustrated catalogue of ‘‘ The National Gallery 
of British Art” (Cassell & Co., 6d. net) contains one 
hundred and fifty illustrations of the chief pictures in 
the Gallery, and an introduction by Sir E. J. Poynter, 
P.R.A. Convenient in size and well printed, this little 
volume should prove a popular record of the collection. 

Mrs. LEA MERRITT has been elected a 
Miscellanea. member of the Royal Society of British 
Artists. 

The valley of the Stour, with its close associations 
with the life and work of Constable, has hitherto not 
been very easy of access to those who wished to see 
with their eyes the scenes which the great landscape 
painter has immortalised in his many canvases. The 
enterprise of the Great Eastern Railway Company has 
done a service to the art- and nature-loving public by 
their plan to carry on throughout the summer months 
a day’s excursion once a week to this charming corner 
of Essex: Colchester, with its interesting Norman 
castle and Priory of St. Botolph. After an hour's 
train ride from London there is a charming coach 
drive to Dedham, in the heart of ‘Constable’s Coun- 
try.” From thence to Flatford, where the artist lived 
and worked as miller and painter, is a pleasant walk 
or trip by boat along the Stour itself. The old mill, 
with the lock, and Willy Lott’s house, are in much 
the same condition as when Constable painted them 
in his pictures, and visitors may see how closely he 
adhered to nature when he transferred the scenes to 
canvas. From Dedham the drive is resumed through 
Stoke-by-Nayland and Stoke back to Colchester. The 
excursion is full of interest, and affords an excellent 
opportunity of seeing a little-known but much-talked- 
of part of the country. ; 

We propose to refer in our next issue to the work 
of the late M. BENJAMIN-CONSTANT. 
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AND HIS WORK. 


By CHARLES HIATT. 


lish artists who in 
their productions 
aim at grace and 
refinement rather 
than profound im- 
agination or amaz- 
ingly dexterous 
handling, one of the 
most agreeably con- 
spicuous is Mr. J. 
Walter West. Mr. West prepared himself for his 
work by a long course of ordered study, which 
began in 1883 at Mr. Calderon’s studio in St. John’s 
Wood. A year later he obtained a probationer- 
ship at the Royal Academy. Of the system of 
teaching at the Academy, which has been so 
often and so severely criticised, Mr. West, at 
least, heartily approves, holding that it initiates 
the very valuable quality of eclecticism and 
ensures catholicity of appreciation. In addition 
to his training in London he studied in Paris. 
In 1885 a picture in oils by him was exhibited at 
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the Academy. It represented some horses chasing 
a collie dog from a field. Some time after 
another study of horses, entitled “ Workers and 
Players,” was hung on the line. This was followed 
by “To Gretna Green,” “Ruislip Reservoir by 
Moonlight,” and a water-colour drawing, “ A Cab- 
stand,” which showed us a wet street reflecting 
a bank of sunlit cumulous clouds on an April 
evening. Later came “Many Waters cannot 
Quench Love,” “An Unwilling Accomplice,” 
“ Married for Love,” and “The Pillion,” or “The 
Honeymoon,” as it was originally described in 
the Academy catalogue. This picture was after- 
wards exhibited in Paris at the old Salon, where 
it obtained a “ Mention Honorable.” “ The 
Pillion” may perhaps be considered the best of 
the painter’s works in oil, and it is unfortunate 
that the juxtaposition of glowing colours has 
hitherto rendered its reproduction by process 
unsatisfactory. 

During the leisure which he snatched from 
painting Mr. Walter West turned his attention 
to the study of drawing for reproduction. He 
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ILLUSTRATION TO “FULBECK, A PASTORAL.” 


By J. WALTER WesrT, A.R.W.S. By Pezmission of H, WiLFoRD Bet, Esa. 


is still, perhaps, most widely known by his 
work as an illustrator and decorator of books. 
His first drawing in black and white was pub- 
lished in 1894, and produced so favourable an 
impression that a commission was given to him 
by Messrs. Cassell and Co., and his talents were 
likewise employed by other publishers. For the 
“Pall Mall Magazine” Mr. West made a number 
of illustrations to poems, some of which, in pencil 
on paper, were capable of reproduction without 
a screened background. Many of these illustra- 
tions take high rank amongst contemporary 
work of the kind, for, while the artist shows 
that he possesses in a large measure the gift 
of fanciful invention, his drawings are really 
illustrations of the text, and not independent 
imaginings remotely suggested by the words of the 
author. He manages to strike a happy medium, 
so that, though his illustrations are characterised 
by no small share of his own personality, he is 
innocent of contorting a writer’s meaning to the 
supposed requirements of design. He has doubt- 
less been guided to some extent by the example 
of Millais, whose great pains to realise graphi- 
cally and accurately the conceptions of Trollope 
and other novelists is a pleasant episode in the 
history of English black-and-white. 

Besides painting and illustration Mr. Walter 
West has worked in the numerous branches of 
decorative design with considerable success. The 
revival in the art of the book-plate induced him to 
devote his attention to the subject. He may,indeed, 
be said to have originated a new style in ex-libris 


which has been widely followed. His 
compositions generally consist of agree- 
able arrangements of figures, flowers and 
foliage. For the most part they are in 
outline with some slight shading, being 
“ vignetted” so that the enclosing rect- 
angular border is dispensed with. Among 
the best of his book-plates are those for 
Dean Reynolds Hole, Charles Bickersteth 
Wheeler, Benjamin and Janet Haughton, 
I. Lilian Wise, E. G. Betts, and Edith E. 
Waterlow, the last-named being a charm- 
ing variation of the usually indefensible 
portrait-plate. Besides book-plates Mr. 
Walter West has designed wall-papers, 
cloth covers, title-pages, end papers, let- 
tering for sheet music, decorative adver- 
tisements, and several sign-boards. He 
has also done a good deal of etching and 
mezzotinting for various publishers. It 
must be counted to him for righteousness 
that he has consistently abstained from 
painting the “ pot-boilers” with which 
some artists who suddenly find themselves 
with a vogue seek to increase their in- 
come. Indeed, whatever be one’s liking 
for Mr. Walter West’s work, it must be admitted 
that he very rarely gives us anything but his 
best. It is an encouraging sign of the times to 
find so many of our younger artists supplement- 
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MR. J. WALTER WEST, A.R.W.S., AND HIS WORK. 


ing the painting of pictures by the production 
of those decorative accessories which add so 
considerably to the grace of our surroundings. 
Mr. Walter West cannot be said to belong to 
any one school or clique into which not a few of the 
artists of the day may usually be divided. None 
of the familiar labels of art criticism can be said 
properly to define his point of view. His capacity 
for appreciation is so great as to include—to use 
his own words—‘the tender sympathy of a 
water-colour drawing by Mrs. Allingham and 
the masculine nobility of a Velasquez; the open- 
air realism of a landscape by David Murray and 
the decoration of Botticelli’s supreme allegory of 
‘Spring;’ a decorated cloth cover by Charles 
Ricketts or Gleeson White, as well as a book- 
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plate of the old school by Sherborn; the subtle 
breadth of a Whistler, as well as the brilliant 
detail of an Albrecht Diirer.” His favourite pic- 
tures of the English school include the “Ophelia” 
of Millais and Fred Walker's “ Philip in Church,” 
and he confesses that few books on art have 
influenced him so profoundly as the late R. A. M. 
Stevenson’s monograph on Velasquez. It would 
be curious if a man of sympathies so wide should 
be satisfied perpetually to repeat a single trick 
with minute variations. Far from doing this, 
Mr. Walter West is constantly breaking fresh 
ground and embarking in novel experiments. 
It is always interesting to trace the evolution 
of a picture from an artist’s first vague idea to 
his fully realised conception. Mr. Walter West 
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tells me that since 1883 he has regularly kept 
a book in which he jots down any subject which 
seems to him to possess special pictorial possi- 
bilities. The early entries are generally anecdotic 
in character, and have a definite story to tell, 
while the more recent ones are most frequently 
chosen with a view to their technical and deco- 
rative possibilities. The drawing entitled “A 
Captive,” which is reproduced here, was first 
noted down in July, 1889, although it was 
only completed in time for the last winter 
exhibition of the Water Colour Society. The 
original note reads as follows: “Foal running 
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behind mare; early morning dew; setting full 
moon.” The painter finally decided to discard 
the foal as making the subject needlessly 
complex. 

As Mr. Walter West’s technical resources 
have increased, so has the simplicity of his 
composition become more marked. Gradually 
eliminating the superfluous, he has found it 
possible to achieve a maximum of effect with a 
minimum of detail. For the last year or two he has 
devoted himself almost entirely to work in water 
colour, and he has been very successful in com- 
bining breadth of treatment with fine finish of 
a few essentially significant details. There can 
be no question that in this matter he has been 
materially assisted by his long course of work 
with pen and pencil point. As a draughtsman he 
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FIRST SKETCH-NOTE FOR “A CAPTIVE.” 


is usually careful and accurate, though he cannot 
be numbered amongst those masters of searching 
line whose every stroke scems definitive and 
inevitable. 

Mr. Walter West’s study of applied art 
has likewise stood him in good stead in the 
business of picture making, insomuch as it has 
enabled him, not merely to select beautiful 
settings for his figures, but to secure a certain 
decorative sense in the colour scheme and pattern 
of the whole. He is wise enough not to attempt 
in water colour effects which properly belong to 
the more popular though not less beautiful 
medium. It seems to me that he has been well 
advised to concentrate his attention on painting 
in water colours, for his gift is distinctly of the 
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delicate as opposed to the vigorous kind. If it 
be impossible to credit him with the possession 
of an outstanding degree of originality, he is to 
be congratulated in that he does not condescend 
to mere eccentricity for its own sake. 

Mr. Walter West’s method of work is, perhaps, 


best told in his own words. “It is my practice,” — 


he says, “to make a careful study in pencil and 
pen of a subject before commencing in colour (the 
vision of colour having, of course, been seen from 
the first), believing that as you must make up 
your mind some time what you are going to do, 
it is better to do so in the outset. I know that 
this is at variance with the views of many ac- 
complished painters, who hold that the evolution 


of a drawing out of a mysterious blurr adds 
‘quality,’ but I find that I am better able to 
give myself up to the delight of producing 
colour qualities if I know exactly the boundaries 
of my masses, and I do not enjoy a mess like 
some of my artistic brethren. I may mention 
that I cannot bring myself to dissociate the 
picture from the frame. They are both con- 
ceived together from the beginning.” 

Mr. West describes his “Passing her Palace 
Gates” as an entirely new departure for him, 
but the glittering stream of colour flowing down 
between the banks of black, with the old palace 
in the background, its ghostly window blinds 
seen dimly through the grey, appealed to him 
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PASSING HER PALACE GATES 


FROM THE WATER-CotouR DRAWING BY J. WALTER West, A.R.W.S. 


strongly. The design of the picture and frame 
were kept going together on the same sheet of 
paper. When completed, he cut the drawing 
out and sent the surrounding portion to the 
frame maker. This care in the matter of fram- 
ing is worthy of imitation, for one constantly 
sees the effect of admirable pictures marred, if 
not wholly destroyed, by frames of the most 
incongruous kind. 

Mr. Walter West’s chief water-colour draw- 
ings are as follow:—“ The Rector,’ “Turtle 
Doves,” “A Reverie,’ “ Rubies and Diamonds” 
(exhibited at the Royal Water-Colour Society, 
1901), and “Gather ye Rosebuds while ye may,” 
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“The Little Quakeress,” “ Firelight and Pearl,” 
and “ Passing her Palace Gates,” in 1902. 
Sufficient has been said to show that Mr. 
Walter West is an artist as opposed to a mere 
picture maker. While his gift is by no means of 
the heroic kind, while his technique is neither 
supremely dexterous nor amazingly subtle, his 
work is both accomplished and charming. Nor is 
it lacking in that personal quality upon which it 
has been often stated that three parts of all 
artistic achievement depend. One may therefore 
safely look to him to increase the number of 
pictures, and other works of art which are 
informed alike with skill and with taste. 
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LADY DIANA, DAUGHTER OF THE MARQUESS AND MARCHIONESS OF GRANBY 


FROM THE PAINTING BY J. J. SHANNON A.R.A, 


CURRENT ART: 


THE NEW 


NE of the chief merits of the present 
exhibition at the New Gallery is that it 
presents a reasonably well-balanced collection of 
works of art which illustrate adequately the 
theories and practices of a great many schools. 
It has not, it must be confessed, the charm 
which belonged to the earlier displays held in 
the gallery, but it is not wanting in reminis- 
cences of the particular group of painters whose 
pictures found there in bygone years a home 
which was denied to them elsewhere. Times 
have changed, however, and now the New 
Gallery in its general atmosphere approximates 
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fairly closely to the Academy and the other 
exhibition places which are open to all comers; 
only it is better arranged, and not so overfilled 
as its competitors. 

This year the show is made memorable by 
the presence of a few works which can with 
justice be reckoned among modern masterpicces. 
It is dominated by Mr. Sargent, Mr. Shannon, 
and Mr. Brangwyn, who stand out among all 
the other contributors; but it includes as well 
a fair number of admirable pictures which 
deserve unqualified praise, and it brings to- 
gether quite an array of acceptable productions 
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by artists of sound capacity. The selection of 
the material of which it is composed has been 
made with much discretion, and though it can- 
not be said that all of the three hundred 
things which fill the rooms are fit to appear 
in public, the instances of mistaken kindness 
on the part of the hangers are not numerous 
enough to have very much effect. 

It would be difficult to say whether Mr. 


eance. Mr. Shannon makes a notable demon- 
stration of his skill in the full-length of “ Miss 
Dorothy Chambers”—more formal and more 
conscious than the “Lady Diana”—and in his 
smaller portraits of “Mrs. Wedgwood” and 
“Mrs. Neligan;” and Mr. Sargent provides 
what must come as an absolute surprise to 
many students of his art in the great canvas, 
“On His Holidays, Norway,” a young boy lying 








THE PONT NEUF. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY ANGELE DELASALLE. 


Sargent or Mr. Shannon is entitled to be con- 
sidered as the absolute head of the exhibition. 
The first place is certainly due to one of the 
two, for there is no one else who can be ranked 
quite on the same plane. Mr. Shannon has 
never done anything better tha. his portrait of 
“Lady Diana, Daughter of the Marquess and 
Marchioness of Granby,” a picture as exquisite 
in its technical qualities as it is delightful in 
its understanding of childish character; but Mr. 
Sargent is seen at his strongest and best in his 
group of “The Children of A. Wertheimer, Esq.,” 
a superb study of character realised with a rare 
mastery of executive contrivance, especially in 
the centre head. These are the two great 
centres of interest in the collection; but both 
artists show other works of hardly less signifi- 
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on the brink of a rapid mountain stream, 
whose blue-green waters swirl and eddy among 
grey rocks. This picture has a special fascin- 
ation as a record of silvery daylight. It is 
magnificently broad and simple in handling, 
and is amazingly true in its rendering of open- 
air tones. 

Close on the heels of Mr. Shannon and Mr. 
Sargent in the race for pre-eminence comes Mr. 
Brangwyn. His vast decorative composition, 
“The Cider Press,’ sumptuous in colour, rich 
and expressive in brushwork, and rarely dig- 
nified in its finely adjusted design, summarises 
more completely than perhaps any other of his 
achievements the noblest characteristics of his 
practice. It is a picture that no one else in this 
country could have done, and it makes quite 
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intelligible the high esti- 
mate of Mr. Brangwyn’s 
powers that has been 
formed in other art cen- 
tres where the decorative 
quality in artistic accom- 
plishment is better appre- 
ciated than it is amongst 
us. Next in order of merit 
must be placed Mr. G. F. 
Watts, Mdlle. Delasalle, 
with a masterly view of 
the Seine at Paris, Mr. W. 
Llewellyn, Mr. H. de T. 
Glazebrook, Sir George 
Reid, and Mr. Alfred East. 
Mr. Llewellyn shows a 
quite admirable portrait 
of “Mrs. R. C. Priestley,” 
most distinguished in 
style and remarkably well 
painted; Mr. Glazebrook 
a vivid likeness of “His 
Excellency Lord Milner, 
G.C.B.;” and Sir George 
Reid two of his scholarly 
and earnest studies of 
well-marked personalities, 
portraits of “ Professor 
G. D. Liveing, F.R.S.,” and 
“Sir Joseph W. Pease, Bart., M.P.” Mr. East’s 
picture, “ A Morning Song,” has in a high degree 
that charm of poetic fancy which sets his work 
so definitely apart from that of any other living 
landscape painter. It is a study in rather low 
tones of green and blue-grey, a valley shaded 
with tall, spare trees, and overgrown with masses 
of purple irises among which stands a nude 
female figure. Beautifully designed, simply and 
directly painted, and stamped throughout with 
evidences of a great artistic aim, it is important 
as one of the very few efforts ‘to express a 
personal view of nature that are to be found in 
this year’s exhibitions. 

Among the remaining figure - pictures and 
portraits there are several which call for special 
comment. The allegory by Mr. Watts, “ Love 
Steering the Boat of Humanity,” gives a noble 
idea of his capacity in one direction, but it 
has much imaginative strength and is robustly 
treated; Mr. Harold Speed’s fantasy, “The 
Coming of Spring,” is suave and graceful; Mr. 
Godward’s “Ionian Dance,” and the Hon. John 
Collier’s “ Dear Lady Disdain,” are effective ex- 
amples of minute and elaborate painting; Mr. 
Austen Brown’s admirable “ Haymakers,”’ though 
unduly coarse in technical method, and need- 
lessly large in scale, is fine in colour, and not 
wanting in originality ; Miss Fortescue-Brickdale’s 


A FACE. 


MODELLEO BY FERNAND KHNOPFF, 





domestic allegory, ‘The 
Pilgrim,” a group of people 
round the fireplace in a 
dark room, is quaintly con- 
ceived, and has beauty of 
style; and Sir J. D. Linton’s 
“Vision of the Madonna 
and Child ” shows his usual 
understanding of execu- 
tive refinements. There is 
thoroughly attractive in- 
dividuality in Mr. Bough- 
ton’s “Autumn’s Dying 
Fires,” a lightly - draped 
female figure crouching 
over a fire in a woodland 
landscape; and in Mr. 
Melton Fisher's “ Asleep,” 
Mr. Hacker’s “The Morn- 
ing Walk,” Mr. Llewellyn’s 
“The Water-baby” and 
“ Wonderland,” and in the 
tempera paintings by Mr. 
J. D. Batten and Mrs. 
Adrian Stokes. The best 
portraits are Mr. R. Jack’s 
“Miss Dorothy Turnor,” 
Sir W. B. Richmond’s “Mrs. 
Clinton Dawkins,” Mr. 
W. R. Symonds’s full 
length of “Mrs. John Cameron Grant,” Mr. W. 
Graham Robertson’s “ Black and Silver: Portrait 
of Mrs. Patrick Campbell,” and Mr. Hallé’s head 
of Mr. Bispham, the singer. 

The landscapes which can be selected as 
important features of the exhibition are Mr. 
R. W. Allan’s “Far Off Among the Hills,” Mr. 
Coutts -Michie’s “Picardy Landscape,” Mr. Ber- 
tram Priestman’s “ Meadow-land and Marsh,” 
Mr. J. L. Pickering’s Corsican subject, “ Where 
Winter Touches Lightly,” Mr. Leslie Thomson’s 
“Lindisfarn,’ and Mr. Hetherington’s “ Desola- 
tion.” All these rise very definitely above the 
average, and show sincere and sympathetic study 
of nature. They illustrate various phases of con- 
viction, but in each case the artist has avoided 
commonplace statement of obvious things, and 
has given the right touch of poetic sentiment to 
his work. In the pictures by Mr. Coutts Michie 
and Mr. Bertram Priestman an appreciable desire 
to arrive at a definitely decorative result can be 
perceived. The little “Sunset in Surrey,” by 
Mr. G. F. Watts, is a fine idealisation, and Mr. 
Edward Stott’s ‘“ Moonlight Idyll” is one of those 
charmingly treated pastorals which have gained 
him a reputation as one of the most earnest and 
studious of our younger artists. His repose of 
colour and sincerity of statement can be unre- 
servedly praised. 
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CAUSERIE DU SOIR. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY LUCIEN SIMON. 
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LA SOCIETE NATIONALE DES BEAUX-ARTS. 


By HENRI 


HE first impression made on the unprejudiced 
visitor who tries conscientiously to form 

a fair judgment is that four or five hundred 
of the pictures he sees ought not to have been 
hung. In the first place, because they are 
actually bad, and also because the style of 
an individual artist is often very monotonous, 
and the exhibition of a single work would 
amply suffice to give an adequate idea of it, 
instead of a row of five or six, which reveal 
nothing of his ideas of nature or of humanity. 
When such artists as M. Besnard, M. Jacques, M. 
Blanche, or M. Lucien Simon, who constantly 
vary the subjects they paint, going from land- 
scape to portrait and genre painting, contribute 
several works, no one complains, but we naturally 
protest against those who send five or six pictures, 
or perhaps more, identical in subject and execu- 
tion, which ought rather to find a place in minor 
exhibitions and not in a show of this class, where 


FRANTZ. 


we expect to get a more comprehensive purview, 
a more general impression. 

To name a few instances in support of this 
opinion: “ A View in Provence,” by M. Monte- 
nard, “A Fairy Scene,” by M. Callot, “ A Sea- 
piece,” by M. Le Gout-Gérard, “A Landscape,” 
by M. Iwill or M. Lagarde, “ A View in Brussels,” 
by M. Le Sidaner, may be very good to see, but 
to send in—as do M. Le Sidaner and M. Le Gout- 
Gérard—four or five versions of the same subject 
is to try the good nature of the public. 

And some painters are as excessive in the size 
as in the number of their pictures. Here is M. 
Dubufe, for example, who exhibits three huge 
decorative pieces, unworthy of such an exhibition. 
M. Gervex has six not very interesting works, 
two of them measuring several métres; M. J. J. 
Rousseau covers an incredible amount of space 
on the “line ” with his studies of cattle; and it is 
difficult to discover the interest that may be in 
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the vast picture of “ Pasteur's Jubilee,” so full of 
detail and yet so empty, by M. Rixens. And 
there are, too, in the Salon many uninspired 
mediocrities: MM. Sain, Picquefeu, Sarlnis, and 
others, whose absence would be a positive advan- 
tage to the National Society if only they could be 
persuaded to give up painting. 

Two important works at the opposite ends of 
the Grand Palais at once claim our attention, in the 
first place by their merits, and in the next because 
they are pictures essentially French in character. 
It is, in fact, extremely interesting to note this 
tendency in an international exhibition where 
various schools are brought into close comparison. 
The first is M. Besnard’s large picture, “The 
Happy Isle,” a spacious composition, akin in its 
subject to Watteau’s “ Embarkation for the Isle 


of Cythera.” The painter depicts the groves of 
the island adorned with statues and peopled 
with happy couples, while boats glide over the 
rippling waters of the lake, rosy in the setting 
sun, bringing more pairs of lovers. We must 
admire the fine movement of this work, the 
decorative composition of the large tree, the 
dignity of the mountain peaks, and the delicious 
softness of the atmosphere. 

M. Victor Prouvé has treated a similar subject 
to decorate one of the Paris Mairies, and shows 
us a gay and living bevy of young women and 
girls dancing ina large park among tall trees. 
M. Aman-Jean may also claim relationship with 
the painters of fétes galantes ; his “ Park,” how- 
ever, is treated too much as if it were a design 
for tapestry; he is less essentially a painter than 








THE HAPPY iSLE. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY BESNARD. 
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the two former 
artists. M. 
Francis Aubur- 
tin has pro- 
duced a work 
of quite the 
first class in a 
large painted 
frieze of re- 
fined harmony 
and great feel- 
ing for decora- 
tive fitness and 
beauty ; and, 
among other 
works on a 
large scale, 
mention must 
be made of 
the picture in 
which M. Caro- 
lus-Duran has 
depicted him- 
self sur- 
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BROTHER AND SISTER. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY DINET. 


rounded by his family—a better work, if the 


truth be told, than he has lately exhibited. 


its fullest development. 


has, however, 
been severely 
criticised for 
certain conspi- 
cuous faults, 
especially for 
a lack of that 
sincerity and 
truth which 
are the indis- 
pensable quali- 
ties of a great 
picture. 

On the other 
hand, the 
whole charm 
of M. Lucien 
Simon’s work 
lies in its 
sincerity and 
genuine  feel- 
ing. This 
painter’s talent 
has reached 


Besides his “Ball in 
It Brittany” he exhibits an interior representing a 





MESSE BASSE EN HIVER (BRETAGNE). 


« By Cwartes Corter. 
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family party grouped round a table, a picture in 
which the broad play of light and shade does not 
interfere with subtle modelling; and the setting 
of the piece, instead of hindering the expressive- 
ness of the heads, enhances it. It is by qualities 
of the same kind that M. Cottet impresses us in 
his intense and melancholy studies of Breton 
scenery, infinitely varied in their always gloomy 
key. 

Portrait painting is, as usual, strongly repre- 
sented by numerous canvases, of which on'y 
a few are really interesting. The chief attrac- 
tions of the Salon in this class of work are Mr. 
Sargent’s portraits of “The Misses Wertheimer,” 
and of “ Mrs. Baten Singing,” to which the artist 
has added a delightful picture of “ Delafosse” 
the pianist. M. Blanche is well represented by 
his portraits of “Cottet,” of “Paul Adam,” and 
of “The Younger Barrés,” studies of solid work- 
manship and a sound scheme of colour. M. 
de la Gandara exhibits a fascinating portrait of 
“Madame S——,” remarkably free and graceful. 
M. Anquetin appears as a charming 
colourist in a portrait of a young 
woman holding some flowers; and the 
portrait of Mademoiselle Polaire, by 
Milcendeau, is handled with a bold 
touch that is very characteristic. 

But in portrait painting we find that 
foreign artists are more particularly 
distinguished—for instance, Whistler, 
Kroyer, Lavery, and Austen Brown, 
whose key of colour‘is very powerful ; 
Miss Cecilia Beaux, Mdlle. Ottilie Roeder- 
stein, who models like the old German 
masters; Mdlle. Breslau and M. Fritz 
Burger. In fact, foreign exhibitors are 
very numerous in the Salon of the 
National Society, so much so that it 
would have been quite possible to 
arrange a room for each country, as was 
done at the Great Exhibition of 1900. 
It must, indeed, be confessed that these 
foreigners are not by any means the 
smallest attraction of the Salon; they 
lend it a raciness, an unexpected note, 
which is certainly curious, and in their 
absence the Exhibition would fail of 
much of its interest. 

Here, for instance, modern Spanish 
art, ineffectually represented last year 
at the Guildhall, displays all its vitality 
in the work of Iturrino, the painter of 
“Manolas and Anglada,” whose gor- 
geously coloured pictures reveal a 
curiously vehement nature. America 
sends a large contingent; not content 
with having in Paris two Art clubs 
which hold regular’ exhibitions, it 
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here also asserts its ever-increasing vitality. 
Faulkner and Vail, two painters who are 
faithful to Venice, Humphreys, Johnston, 
Harrison with his sea-pieces, Gay with his inte- 
riors, Hawkins, Rolshoven, Melchers, Van der 
Weyden, Childe-Hassan the impressionist, Garrito 
with his portraits and still-life studies, Frieseke 
with his painting of the nude, constitute a 
powerful body. Scandinavia is represented by 
Thaulow, Osterlind, and Hagborg; Holland by 
Mesdag and De Feure; England by Rea and 
Von Glehn; Armenia by Zakarian; Belgium by 
Huldenbrok, Baertsoen, and Willaert, who ex- 
hibit very pathetic landscapes. 

But great as are the attractions of the foreign 
exhibitors, they must not lead me to forget the 
French. Without pretending to notice every 
important work in one short article, it would be 
unfair to omit remarking how entirely, once 
again, Carriére equals his best work, how delicately 
M. Billotte interprets nature, and how noble are 
the allegories of M. Agache, Again, a word of 


MADAME S —- 


FROM THE PAINTING BY LA GANDARA, 
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praise must be given to M. Morrice, whose ocean 
shores lie under an atmosphere of such truthful 
effect as has rarely been equalled; for M. Ménard, 
the painter of historical landscape; for M. 
Houbron, who studies Paris; M. Le Basque, a 
refined colourist; and M. P. Bracquemond, a 
good painter of the nude and of open-air effects. 

The Salon includes, in fact, a fairly large 
number of good landscapes; unluckily there are 
also too many mere sketches, too much “hit or 
miss.” A painter is too often satisfied with 
having set down a note of effect, and sends a 
mere first sketch; then the work is carried no 
further. It is one of the results of the influence 
of impressionism. 

And these, first and foremost, are the paint- 
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ings which ought to be rejected instead of finding 
good places, as has happened too often under the 
management of M. Dubufe. It is these which 
give the Salon the rather incoherent aspect of 
which I spoke at the beginning of this article as 
producing an unsatisfactory impression on the 
visitor. At the same time this admitted fact 
must not make us too severe on an exhibition 
where very good work is not difficult to find; 
nor can it be denied that a Salon where Besnard, 
Whistler, and Sargent hang side by side—to say 
nothing of the section for objets d’art, which is 
exceptionally rich this year—is an exhibition 
well worthy of the glorious though comparatively 
recent history of the National Society of Fine 
Arts. 








EVENING~A DECORATIVE PANEL. 


By J. A. AUBURTIN. 





A THEORY = OF ART. 


By J. W. NORTH, AR.A. 


“ A ND yet it is conceivable that the drawing 
might be there without the artistic ex- 
cellence.” 

To explain this, my theory is, that all good 
art (and there is no other) is a consequence of 
the finite power of perception possessed by indi- 
vidual human beings. 

Art is an involuntary exaggeration of some 
aspect of Nature, not necessarily, only, or wholly, 
external nature, which appeals to a fine and 
sensitive nature; this seems to me to explain 
why a great picture, or poem, or statue, or any 
work of great Art, in Music or Drama, impresses 
one more than the actual original would; and 
why mechanically accurate scientific reproductions 
do not excite enthusiasm; there is no human 
exaggeration, love and admiration (adoration if 
you will) displayed in them, and each Art seems 


to me to have exactly this same basis, it all rests 
on Involuntary exaggeration and Love; love of 
the thing is the primary cause of Art, a long way 
second to this is love of the Art; though a com- 
bination of the two, together with the executive 
faculty, must always exist in a great master of 
any Art. 

Although I believe the finite character of the 
perceptive power of the human being is the cause 
of Art, yet the greater the intelligence and 
strength of Heart and Brain, the greater the 
master, because he appeals to a worthier, wider 
circle, and to a greater range of emotion. 

The true worker in any Art is a minister of 
the very oldest form of religious worship--a 
worship which has never caused blood to be 
shed, or cruel deeds to be done, a worship which 
is the essence of humility before the Great 
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Creator, and of which the ministry ceases to 
exist instantly that humility is lost. Unreason- 
ing people, although aware that the Arts have 
existed from the very earliest ages — Music, 
Painting, Sculpture, Poetry—and existed sepa- 
rately, and without any change of importance, 
carelessly fail to understand the significance of 
these divers tongues, and turning matters upside 
down, claim the Arts as an appanage of some 
form of what is usually known as religious worship. 


The fact of these distinct forms of Art always 
existing proves that one does not, and cannot, 
take the place of the other. 


To put it in another way, originality in Art 
is the expression of unaffected emotion, and is 
inevitably individual, because of man’s limita- 
tion; those countless fairy-tales told in trees, 
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and hills, and streams and skies by our Father, 
which we try to spell to our little brothers, more 
or less painfully. 

All Arts are complete in themselves, not 
interchangeable, and have been in their essence, 
complete from the creation of man, as man is 
known to us. No art has changed its nature 
through all the ages. No age has been without 
Art. No other form of religion has existed un- 
changed, even in the short space of time of which 
we have record. 


Each Art is an expression of worship, of an 
infant’s desire to imitate, however feebly, some- 
thing of its parent. 

The sum of it is, that Art is a consequence of 


the finite capacity of man, and a proof of the 
existence of a higher power. 





THE LATER WORKS OF EUGENE CARRIERE. 


By PRINCE BOJIDAR KARAGEORGEVITCH. 


OTHING, as it seems to me, can be too good 

for a book which appeals to the mind, 
which satisfies our loftiest desire, whose 
mission it is to isolate us for a time from the 
vulgar and wearisome friction of life, and shut 
us up, as it were, in the company of the author, 


Wherefore, among the arts of luxury we must 
place, I think, in the very first rank that of 
the decorator of books. 

But it almost always happens that the vain 
desire to produce something gorgeous or rare, to 
pander to the caprice of the collector, leads to 





THE SCHOLAR. 


By EuGine CARRIERE. 
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STUDY OF A CHILD. 


By EUGENE CARRIERE 


failure so far as the end in view is concerned; so 
that the books which are accepted as the most 
magnificent.and ornamental are generally mere 
costly curiosities, from which art is carefully 
eliminated in favour of singularity, rank novelty, 
and bad taste. The crowning achievements in 
this class of work, in the estimation of the public, 
almost always result in illustrations which crowd 
on the letterpress with crude and fatiguing 
variety, while, on the contrary, nothing ought to 
interfere with ease in reading; in printing the 
page on paper costly in itself, but quite unfit for 
the purpose; and in binding the book in an in- 
convenient coat of mail, at once heavy and gaudy. 

To do honour to Carriére, a critic and a 
publisher—Gustave Geffroy and Piazza—have 
joined forces to produce a book which, in my 
humble opinion, ought to satisfy the most fas- 
tidious collector.* It is printed on faintly toned 
paper, like India paper, of firm texture and 
good surface; the type is large and simple, and 
carefully spaced and set up; and here and there 
we find perfect reproductions of the works of 


* L’CEuvre de E. Carriére. Texte de Gustave Geffroy. 
Illustrated with plates, &c. H. Piazza et Cie., Paris 
(200 francs). 


this very sober but subtle and fascinating painter. 
His life’s work passes before us in this luxurious 
setting—a harmonious atmosphere, as it were. 

Of all modern painters Carriére is one of the 
most interesting, and his pictures, so full of 
his individuality, so personally artistic, are a 
godsend to the art critic, an oasis of true and 
restful art among the mass of pictorial hombast 
to be seen in our exhibitions and picture galleries. 
Carriére. always rises to a higher wsthetic level, 
a purer and more ideal art, and nearer to nature; 
his brush realises with facile mastery those 
inspirations and visions of beauty which have 
haunted him from his earliest years. For his 
dream of what art should be dates from long ago 
—from his childhood, spent in the fair land of 
Alsace, amid the consoling peace of country and 
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family life; his apprehension of nature is that 
it is an atmosphere enveloping persons and 
things like the touch of a caress. 

He sees with a sensitive eye, and renders with 
unfailing mastery the intense preciosity of a 
subdued play of light, or the rich glow of some 
touch of colour. This “ poverty-stricken and 
whining painter,” who only paints “when his 
chimney smokes and thickens the air in his 
studio”—to quote some gems of wit shed on 
Carriére by an intelligent critic—is, in fact, one 
of the most refined painters of light; in his 
pictures light makes the colour, while the use of 
colour to give the effect of light is the means 
adopted by many of his fellow-artists to whom 
criticism is more merciful. In a recent exhibition 
of pictures of Childhood, among a vast number 
of portraits of children, masterpieces of every 
age and every school, that by Carriére, “ L’Enfant 


THE KISS 


By Euaine Cazniére. 
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& la Collerette,” stood out with a tender, pearly 
gleam, like a precious gem, with the delicate 
effect of some rare flower. Amid the rather 
violent medley of the pictures about it, its pale, 
light harmonies had something of the intensity 
and tenderness of a cold beam of light, a sudden 
gleam in a northern sky. 

This child-portrait carried me back in fancy 
to Carriére’s early days—to 1885, the year when 
the young painter, unknown but yesterday, made 
his first step towards fame by taking the Marie 
Bashkirtseff Prize with his delicate grey picture 
of “ A Sick Child.” This charming work, shrouded 
in soft, subdued light, the white draperies 
brought into tender harmony with the grey 
tone of the room, was impressive by its truth, 
showing the stringent qualities of a talent which 
has ever since gone on to greater manliness and 
power. The painter who could get such rich 
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MADAME GALLIMARD. 


By Euaine Carnicre. 


effects of light out of a wretched attic and a 
few ragged garments has achieved the highest 
mastery of tremulous light and colour in his 
“Portrait of Madame Gallimard” and in his 
“First Veil,” where the gauze of the veil and 
the frock of the girl going to her first com- 
munion have a sort of intense whiteness which 
seems to transfigure the material into a semblance 
of frost and dew and snow, a symbol of purity 
and innocence. 

And Carriére, who in his portraits of men 
and his pictures of meetings and groups, paints 
with strenuous breadth of outline and a robust 
use of his materials, is still found in his portraits 
of children and in his innumerable studies of 
their vague movements and half-moulded features 
to be exquisitely delicate in tone, through gra- 
dations of light up to the soft gleam of white, 
which make each work a poem rather than a 
painting. The peculiarity of Carriére’s talent, 
somewhat puzzling in fact to the uninitiated and 
to those who admire illusory effects and strong 
contrasts, is the texture of his work, the absence 
of hard lines, and sharp delimitations in drawing. 


If these do not exist in nature, they are an 
absurdity in a picture. This, in fact, is what 
Carriéré himself said on this subject in a letter 
addressed to Gustave Geffroy : “The forms which 
we apprehend not in themselves, but by their 
various relations—all things that are at a remote 
distance—are connected with us by subtle tran- 
sitions; to me they tell their secret, which 
responds to my seeking, and my work is done 
in faith and admiration.” In the haze of his 
pictures, by a treatment which becomes in- 
creasingly characteristic, the figure is scarcely 
detached from the always vaporous background, 
certain important points alone being brought 
out by a touch of brighter light. Colour qud 
colour scarcely exists for Carriére; he feels it 
only in its delicate gradations, and uses it to get 
the shading of his luminous half-tones, that dim, 
shrouded, and yet intense effect which is one of 
the charms of nature. 

In some of Carriére’s lithographs, by his use 
of black and white he has accomplished results 
of such force and intensity as the boldest 
colourists may well envy him; and the infinite 








THE LATER WORKS OF EUGENE CARRIERE. 


variety of his draughtsmanship is overlooked in 
the close gradation of light and shade, leaving 
merely an impression of fidelity to nature, a 
presentment as solid as the facts of life. Besides 
the subjects suggested to him by the charms of 
existence, seen in the street or amid the crowd ; 
besides his landscapes in Brittany or the 
Pyrenees, to which he has devoted his powers; 
besides his portraits of men of note or per- 
sonal friends, he constantly comes back to his 
favourite themes: home, his family, the inci- 
dents of daily life, the epic of infancy, of his 
own little ones. In the “Little Brother” and 
the “Child with the Porridge Bowl,” we see 
again and again the same children—his own 
children, whom he sets before us with the 
same aiming at the ideal, the same striving for 
perfection which have placed him in the first 
rank of the gifted and conscientious artists of 
our time. 
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A model who has repeatedly sat to Carriére 
is—himself. In these portraits we see a record 
of the stages in his progress, giving almost year 
by year better and better presentments of his 
features, the method and technique almost over- 
looked as we note the intensity of the expression. 
Nothing can give a clearer notion of Carriére’s 
art than the study of one of these portraits. 
I have before me now his last picture of himself; 
the marked, resolute features merged, as the 
figure is, in a dim background, the shape of the 
head even vanishing in the vague distance, while 
the nose and lips are brought into prominence; 
and then, below the lofty brow, like a precious 
stone, though full of thoughtfulness and ten- 
derness, the eye, flashing with vitality and 
artistic fire—the eye which feels and loves, con- 
templates and worships, and apprehends the 
eternal and omnipotent beauty of nature to 
which the great painter lifts up bis soul. 








THE FIRST VEIL. 


By Euaine Cannéne. 
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THE SCENERY OF CHARLES KEAN’S PLAYS AND THE 
GREAT SCENE-PAINTERS OF HIS_ DAY. 


By EDWARD F. STRANGE 


Y the generosity of Mrs. F. M. Paget the 
national collections at South Kensington 
have recently been enriched by one of the most 
valuable contributions to the history of the art of 
the scene painter in Britain that can well be 
imagined. Mrs. Paget is a niece of Mrs. Charles 
Kean (Miss Ellen Tree), and, consequently, has 
become the possessor of numerous relics of the 
great actor-manager and his wife. Among them 
were a series of nearly 400 small drawings in 
water-colour, for the most part about 7 by 9} 
inches in size, very carefully preserved, with 
the names of the artists in Kean’s own writing. 
These constitute a faithful and absolutely authen- 
tic record of the greatest period of his work, 
inasmuch as they were commissioned by him, and 
executed by the several artists as a record of his 
most splendid scenery, for his own enjoyment. 
The entire set has been given to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, and will for some time be ex- 
hibited in the public galleries there. Afterwards 
it will be preserved in the National Art Library, 
where, of course, it can always be referred to. 
The succession of theatrical spectacles organ- 
ised by Charles Kean, of which this collection is 
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SCENE FOR “MACBETH” Act Ill Sc. 3 





By H. CuTnsert. 


probably the only existing evidence, was so re- 
markable, and, in its day, so novel, as to deserve 
something of a detailed account. The policy of 
comparative accuracy and unstinted splendour 
in theatrical accessories is one with which we 
are nowadays familiar. It has become almost 
difficult for us to imagine a period when such 
matters were considered to be irrevocably settled 
by tradition, and when a considerable school of 
playgoers looked with horror on any attempt to 
interfere with the established practices. Yet 
this was the case in Kean’s own day. In the 
speech in which he made his farewell as manager 
of the Princess’s Theatre on August 29th, 1859, he 
complained in no measured terms of the kind of 
thing he had had to contend with. It had 
become somewhat of a fashion to treat the spec- 
tacular element as the chief feature of his pro- 
ductions, and, with much justice, he evidently 
resented it. He said, “I have been blamed for 
depriving Macbeth of a dress never worn at any 
period, or in any place, and for providing him 
instead with one resembling those used by sur- 
rounding nations. Fault was also found in my 
removal of the gorgeous banquet and its gold and 
silver vessels, together 
with the massive can- 
delabra (such as no 
Highlander of the 
eleventh century ever 
gazed upon), and with 
the substitution of the 
more appropriate feast 
of coarse fare, served 
upon rude tables, and 
lighted by simple pine 
torches. I was admon- 
ished that such dimi- 
nution of regal pomp 
impaired the strength 
of Macbeth’s motive 
for the crime of murder 
—the object being less 
dazzling and attractive. 
Had I been guilty of 
ornamental introduc- 
tions for the mere 
object of show and 
idle spectacle I should 
assuredly have com- 
mitted a grievous 
error.’ That, while 
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SCENE FOR “LOUIS XI.” Act Ill, Sc. 1. 


By F. Ltoyps. 


The earliest in order 
of production of the 
plays of which Charles 
Kean thought it worth 
while to preserve draw- 
ings of the scenes is the 
only one before the fam- 
ous season at the Prin- 
cess’s. He had already 
given Lovell’s “The 
Wife’s Secret” in America 
before putting it on the 
stage for a London audi- 
ence at the Haymarket 
on January 17th, 1848. 
Of this eight drawings 
are now at South Kens- 
ington; they are all by 
F. Lloyds or W. Gordon 
—names which appear 
later more often than any 
others—and, while of fair 
merit, do not call for any 
special praise or descrip- 
tion. In. August, 1850, 


giving his author credit for divining the ap- Charles Kean and Robert Keeley took a lease of 
propriate setting for his characters, Kean also the Princess’s, and, after several other plays, 
appreciated and was generous with natural produced John Oxenford’s “Pauline” on March 


beauties, Cuthbert’s fine scene for “Macbeth” 17th, 1851. 


itself amply proves (see page 454). 


Of the scenery of this there are six 
drawings by the two afore-named artists, and 





SCENE FOR “SARDANAPALUS"—THE HALL OF NIMROD. 


By F. Ltoyos. 
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PANORAMA OF LONDON FOR “HENRY VIII" 


By T. Grieve. 
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also of an ordinary type. But after Keeley’s retirement, 
and the production of the “Merry Wives of Windsor” in 
1851 on the customary lines, Kean, on February 9th, 1852, 
began, with “King John,” his famous attempt to realise 
“his conviction that in illustrating the great plays of the 
greatest poet who ever wrote, historical accuracy might be 
so blended with pictorial effect that instruction and amuse- 
ment would go hand in hand.” In addition to the names of 
Gordon and Lloyds, those of H. Cuthbert and J. Days now 
appear for the first time. By these four painters we have 
fourteen scenes, as well as six sheets of drawings of armorial 
bearings and banners—the latter quite excellently drawn, 
with a feeling for the beauty of heraldry much superior to 
what is commonly met with nowadays. Of the others the 
most interesting are the Northampton Castle scenes by Cuth- 
bert and Days. The actual ruins of the old building have 
been cleverly made use of as a screen to a very conjectural 
restoration in Act iv, Scene 3. In Act v, Scene 1, it is 
interesting to note that for Shakespeare’s direction, ‘‘ North- 
ampton: A Room in the Palace,” Kean, for the sake of 


effect, has substituted “Interior of the Templars’ Church,” 


and given a very good version of a circular church, which 
may have been suggested by that of the Holy Sepulchre 
at Northampton. 

“The Corsican Brothers” (February 24th, 1852) pro- 
vides material for seven scenes, and was followed by 
several other plays, before the appearance of the second 
of the Shakespearian revivals, “Macbeth,” produced on 
February 14th, 1853. Kean had no fewer than twenty-three 
drawings made of his scenery for this play, which, as 
the quotation already given indicates, he regarded, even at 
the last, as one of the most important of all. The illus- 
tration on page 454 is another instance of a pardonable 
refinement upon the text, the “ Park,” etc., of Act iii, 
Scene 3, being amplified into a really beautiful “Glen near 
the Palace of Fores,” by Cuthbert. The scenery all through 
this play is good, except that for Act v, Scene 6, which is 
weak in the extreme. Among the artists T. Grieve now 
appears with a single stage-picture having no connection 
with the text, “ View near the Castle of Dunsinane” (Act v, 
Scene 5), which probably provided a drop-curtain to cover 
a@ rearrangement of more elaborate scenery. 

In this production Kean appended a fly-leaf to the play- 
bill, in which he explained the numerous alterations and 
innovations that he had made in the matter of dress and 
scenery, and also gave the authorities which he had con- 
sulted. Cole (“Life and Times of Charles Kean”) says 
with respect to this: “The attention of the public was 
powerfully arrested by this explanatory preface.” 

On June 18th, 1853, he again created a great sensation 
by his production of “Sardanapalus.” In this he made 
great use of the recent discoveries of Layard and Botta 
and the treasures of the British Museum, so that the scenery 
may fairly be considered—subject to the immediate exigen- 
cies of the drama—to represent a sound idea of a recon- 
stitution of ancient Nineveh. The four scenes were executed 
by Gordon, Lloyds, and Days, under the direction of Grieve. 
That now reproduced on page 455 was, with the addition of 
the figures, thought worthy of a half-page woodcut in the 
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SCENE FOR “A WINTER'S TALE" Act I, Sc. 


By W. TeLain, 


“Tllustrated London News” of June 18th, 1853. 
In playing the principal part Kean tried to 
maintain the stiff, angular positions which the 
ancient sculptures depict—not, it appeared, with 
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great success; but, at all events, some of his 
critics macle allowances for this overplus of zeal 
in consideration of what one of them called, 
“Verily the most magnificent piece of stage- 








SCENE FOR “A WINTER'S TALE.” Act IV, Sc. 2. 


By H. CuTHBenT. 
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mounting that we ever witnessed — nay, we 
believe, that was ever yet attempted.” In other 
quarters, however, the cry was raised that the 
drama was being overshadowed by the scenery, 
Kean put the blame for this movement on 
Douglas Jerrold, with whom he had had a 
quarrel, because, he said, of his failure to pro- 
duce a play by the latter. 

“Richard III” appeared on February 20th, 
1854, and is represented by nineteen drawings 
by Gordon, Lloyds, and Cuthbert. In his pre- 
fatory note to the play-bill Kean justified his 
selection on the curious ground that it dealt with 
a different historical epoch to those of previous 
plays under his management. He names Meyrick, 
Strutt, Planché, and Fairholt among his autho- 
rities for the correctness of his details, but in 
playing Cibber’s version instead of Shakespeare’s 
he laid himself open to the charge that some of 
the care given to the accuracy of scenic effect 
might well have been bestowed on the text. Two 
days after the same version of “Macbeth” was 
put on at Drury Lane, with G. Brooke in the 
principal part, and scenery on the old lines from 
the stock of the house, but even this amusing 
rivalry did not help Kean to a long run. “After 
only nineteen days “ Richard III” was succeeded 
by “Faust and Marguerite,” after the French of 
Michel Carré. Four drawings of this, and six of 
Charles Reade’s “ Courier of Lyons,” which suc- 
ceeded it on June 26th, have little relative im- 
portance, and no special effort seems to have 
been made with Dion Boucicault’s adaptation of 
Casimir Delavigne’s “Louis XI,” which opened 
on January 13th, 1855. Of this there are four 


drawings, including, however, one by F. Lloyds, 
which is quite among the best by that artist 
He and Gordon were responsible 


(see page 455). 
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for all the three last-named plays, so far as now 
shown at South Kensington. 

“Henry VIII” was the next attraction, and 
appeared on May 16th, 1855. Kean now seems to 
have scored a most brilliant success. “ Henry 
VIII” is essentially a spectacular drama. Shake- 
speare has, as a contemporary critic of Kean’s 
justly remarks, “ crowded into it incidents com- 
pletely suited to represent pomp and circum- 
stance to the public eye with all the 
means of decoration at a manager’s command, 
however limited these may have been at Black- 
friars or the Globe.” Kean claimed on this 
occasion that there was not a single scene, dress, 
or decoration for which historical authority could 
not be given. The drawings before us certainly 
have a high level of accuracy, and besides those 
of Gordon, Lloyds, Jones, and Fenton, the Pano- 
rama of Old London, by T. Grieve, a portion of 
which is here illustrated (p. 456), is an undoubted 
success, scenic as well as archeological. The 
greatest hit, however, was the Vision of Queen 
Katharine, “ perhaps,” says our critic, “the most 
beautiful effect ever introduced upon the stage 
—an effect so beautiful and dreamlike that it 
kept the audience entranced and hushed, re- 
pressing the customary tokens of applause till 
the lovely group of floating figures had vanished 
from their eye.” The drawing—-by F. Lloyds— of 
this scene is extremely poor, and one looks in 
vain for any suggestion of a likeness of Miss 
Ellen Terry, who, with some danger to life and 
limb, played the part of “top angel” therein 
—her first appearance in a play which has since 
furnished her with so many successes. 

On March 3rd, 1856, “The First Printer,” by 
Tom Taylor and Charles Reade, made a success, 
and presents us with three pleasant scenes. 

But April 28th in the same year 

saw a far more important work, 

which must have reached, in its 

4 scenery, a higher average of artistic 
merit than any other of Kean’s 

enterprises. The artists actually 
engaged therein were Telbin, 
Morgan, Cuthbert, Gordon, Lloyds, 
and Days, working under the 
general direction of Grieve, who 
also executed several of the scenes, 
as well as the remarkable tableaux 
at the commencement of the fourth 
act, the figures for which were 
taken from the antique and from 
Flaxman. To get over a difficulty 
which must have appeared serious 
to Kean’s somewhat literal imagin- 
ation, he, following a suggestion 
of Sir Thomas Hanmer, has sub- 
stituted Bithynia for Bohemia, and 

















JEAN JOSEPH BENJAMIN-CONSTANT, 1845—1902. 


the change has certainly given cause for the 
introduction of some very beautiful work, 
among which Cuthbert’s “ Road near the Shep- 
herd’s Cottage” (Act iv, Scene 2) is, with the 
opening scene by W. Telbin, “View of the 
Temple of Minerva at Syracuse,” perhaps the 
best (see page 457). Kean’s chief helpers in 
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these matters were G. Godwin and G. Scharf, 
and the music was looked after by Dr. Burney 
and F, L. Hatton. The properties in this play 
are especially notable, and even the local vege- 
tation was studied, so that it, too, should be 
depicted accurately. 


(To be concluded.) 
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1845—1902. 


By M. H. SPIELMANN. 





THE LATE J. J. BENJAMIN-CONSTANT. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRAUN, 
CLEMENT AND Co, 


{OR thirty years, no more, Benjamin-Constant 

had been following his art, closely watched 
by all lovers of painting, and during that period 
he had become a leader among a band of brilliant 
art-workers, to be leader among whom betokened 
talent indeed. For twenty years of that time I 
had known him well, rejoiced in his friendship, 
and revelled in that merry, rather solid, humour 
which matched so well his powerfully built 
frame and his leonine head. His face was rather 
that of a comedian—a tragi-comedian rather— 
and it was the true index to his manner in 
intercourse with his friends, and in a measure, 
too, of his art. 

Not that he was otherwise than tremendously 
in earnest. Sincere as he was and free from all 
pose that is meant to deceive, he would assume 
a boyish sort of talking or acting for effect, 
charmingly Gallic in its nature, that impressed 
me rather by its transparent sense of fun, and in 


no way detracted from the obvious genuineness 
of his temperament. 

But he was so enthusiastic in his art that he 
could suffer no “slacking,” no affectation, among 
his pupils. One of the most intimate of his 
familiars, his life-long friend M. Fernand Cormon, 
had been complaining that “he did not know 
what his students were coming to, and that when 
he reproached them with their apathy, their 
blasé air, their sallow cheeks, and general air of 
disrepair” (the Englishmen and Americans alone 
showing the virility of men of character), they 
merely replied, “ Que voulez-vous? Nous sommes 
des décadents!” 

“Des décadents!” echoed Benjamin-Constant. 
“T will have no ‘décadents’ in my studio! Ah,” 
he continued, turning to me, “you are lucky in 
England to be free from that affectation of 
diseased refinement that turns to flabby morbid- 
ness, and calls itself ‘new art!’ You English are 
strong—you go straight to the point, you reach 
your aim sooner or later, and you have patience 
to wait, and you are not deterred by failure nor 
spoiled by success; and those are qualities in art, 
as in life, which are worth all the brilliance of 
easy success! It is better not to have arrived at 
perfection of accomplishment than, having reached 
it and rejoiced in its lesser significance, to take 
glory in sinking back exhausted, and affect pride in 
proclaiming the poetic beauty of mental atrophy. 
But there is no danger of that with you English— 
je vous connais, allez!” he continued, lowering his 
brows, pursing his lips, and puckering his eyes as 
he peered, as it would seem, into the future. “You 
are seekers, students, solid, serious observers— 
the granite is there, it only awaits the final 
polish, and it will not crumble in the process.” 
And, looking round, and flattered at the impres- 
sion of his last simile, he said, “ Hein! that was 
well said, was it not?” and forthwith repeated 
his epigram with a half-repressed, self-satisfied 
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BEETHOVEN—THE MOONLIGHT SONATA 


By THE LATE J. J. BeENJAMIN-CONSTANT. 


smile, as though he loved it. It was a character- 
istic way of his. 

It was firmness, energy, solidity he loved, and 
any attempt at mountebankism in art he detested 
—that is to say, any shirking of the difficulties 
of painting. Many will object to pictures of his 
own in which his efforts at impressiveness seem 
to have resulted in something like showiness ; but 
no one will assert that his work was dishonest. 
So the modern philosophers of art, with their 
rapidly developing theories—‘“ impressionism day 
by day,” as Benjamin-Constant called it—had 
little respect from this honest if not very catholic 
painter. : 

“By all means let them give us their views,” 
he would say, “but don’t let them pretend that 
they must be everybody’s views. Look at that 
scene ”’—pointing to the landscape before us—“ I 
don’t see that in touches of little squares, I 
don’t see it in little balls of red and blue and 
yellow, I don’t see it in streaks of scarlet and 
smears of purple, I don’t see it in a hopeless 
blur of grey! Don’t tell me,” he went on, 
as I broke in with an explanation of the 
impressionist theory—“ I know all that! But to 
my eyes, and yours, and everybody else’s that are 
healthy, we don’t see light broken up by the 
spectroscope; and if we did, it would be oculists’ 
art, not properly constituted men’s and women’s, 





If they are right in their claim that they obtain a 
better effect of light, they lose more than they 
gain. If they obtain light, they obtain Berlin 
wool-work too, and I don’t like Berlin wool- 
work or china-tile-work in pictures. Let them 
paint what they see, like Claude, or what they 
imagine they see, like Turner; but I don’t want 
what the spectroscope sees, any more than if they 
were painting a Stilton they would think it 
proper to use a microscope and show up the 
maggots, or if they were listening to an orchestra 
they would want it split up into the separate 
parts for the instruments. Hein! that was not 
well said? Ah! your Academy does well to shut 
it out, as the health officers at your ports shut 
out the plague. Ah, the modern décadent, 
believe me, is in an art-consumption, and the 
impressionist who thinks that his scientific 
experiments with light and with optic nerves 
are real art is suffering from a lupus; and they 
are both ugly diseases!” 

Without being very subtle, perhaps, Benjamin- 
Constant was a good talker, and when he spoke 
at the London School Board prize-giving a year 
or two ago he showed not fluency only but 
connection and thought. His articles in the 
Figaro have true literary merit; and his paper in 
THE MAGAZINE OF ART,* written to prove that 

* See Vol. XXIV., 1900, p. 152. 
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Millais’ “ Gladstone,” now in the National Gallery, 
is the greatest portrait of modern times, shows 
him as a writer of grace and force. 

As the career of the artist has formed the 
subject of two articles in this Magazine* it is 
unnecessary to deal with the details of it. But 
the reader may be reminded of the various phases 
of Benjamin-Constant’s art. He began character- 
istically, with scenes of dramatic passion — 
Hamlet, Samson and Delilah, and Othello. The 
“Othello” no longer exists. Twenty years ago 
I saw it in his studio—-a very beautiful and 
effective work, not an illustration of any definite 
incident in the play, but of a scene that might, 
perhaps must, have been. Othello, majestic, 
morose, and terrible, in his gondola, being rowed 
across the lagoon, and Desdemona, pale and 

* See Vol. XTV., 1891, p. 181, by Mr. Murray Templeton, 
and Vol, XXIII., 1899, p. 468, by M. Hmile Vedel, 
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beautiful, looking with fear at the averted face 
which turns its gaze towards the gorgeous setting 
of the angry sun. The picture, he said, had been 
commissioned by an English firm of publishers, 
who asked him to keep it till they sent for it. 
Many years later I remembered the incident when 
the very publishers he had mentioned expressed 
regret that the artist had never delivered the 
picture they had so urgently asked for as soon 
as it might be ready. He had misunderstood 
their letter, and after both parties had passed 
years of waiting, tired of the whole matter, 
he one day cut the picture up. This I learned 
from him but a few months ago, when I wished 
to acquire the picture if it were still in his 
studio-loft uncared for. 

From this class of picture a visit to Africa 
turned him to representations of the gorgeous 
Orient—cherifas, and slaves, and marble foun- 





JANISSARY AND EUNUCH. 


By THE LATE J, J. BENJAMIN-CONSTANT 
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AN ARAB. 


A PEN-AND-INK SKETCH ON GILLOT PAPER BY THE LATE J. J. BENJAMIN-CONSTANT 


tains, and blood, and harems, and magnificent 
accessories—all things that Fortuny and Regnault 
had dreamed; but executed with a vigour and 
quality, an audacity of richness and treatment, 
and an incisiveness of dramatic feeling that 
struck the world of art at a time when men were 
vying with one another in depicting melodramatic 
art in vast canvases of undoubted power, but 
lacking sincerity and quality too. But Benjamin- 
Constant’s pictures told by reason of fine treat- 
ment of colour and light—he was already a 
master, and was working for fame. It was 
when looking at one of these works—a smallish 
one, afterwards exhibited at the Guildhall—that 
I asked him which of his pictures he liked the 
best; and he turned on me his kind, shrewd 


eyes as he replied, “The next—always the 
next!” 

Then came such works as “ Orpheus,” “ Beet- 
hoven—The Moonlight Sonata,’ and the like ; 
but it was with none of these that he won the 
Medal of Honour at the Salon, for which he 
had striven earnestly, year by year, for a decade 
or more. It was in 1893 that his loving and 
exquisite portrait of “My Son André,” now 
in the Luxembourg Museum, gained him the 
honour which is coveted by every artist of 
France for whom medals have any attraction at 
all. This picture he repeated for his wife, and 
it was this success, probably, that gave him a 
vogue as a portrait painter, and assured him a 
clientéle not in France only, but in America 

















MY SON ANDRE. 


By THE LATE J. J. BENJAMIN-CONSTANT. 
IN THE LUXEMBOURG GALLERY. MEDAL OF HONOUR AT THE SALON, 1893 
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and England. In most of his women’s portraits 
there is an opulence, an ensemble of presentation, 
which is not always in accordance with the best 
English taste for simplicity and modest grace; 
but when he did not aim at “the grand style” 
he did extremely well. In his men’s portraits 
he was much the more successful; not so much 
in respect of the merely fine, good-looking man 
as of those whose faces betrayed real character 
and subtlety of expression—which were not 
always flattering to the sitter. There is a world 
of love and tenderness in his son’s portrait, and 
a world of cunning, of vulgarity, of —wickedness, 
shall I say ?—in others which shall be nameless. 
At such times Benjamin-Constant was the fine 
portraitist, worthy, perhaps, of the eminence it 
was his ambition to reach, as successful as 
master of his brush as he was brilliant in the 
rendering of Oriental light and colour. 

Like so many artists, he was not always a 
good judge of his own work: he could not always 
discriminate between the best and the less good ; 





THIRST IN THE DESERT. 


By THE LATE J. J. BENJAMIN-CONSTANT. 
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so that he would sometimes exhibit canvases 
which, contrary to his own opinion, did not 
always impress the spectator with a ready belief 
in the outstanding ability and taste of the 
artist. But by the best he will be accorded a 
place in the foremost rank of French painters, 
even when the memory of his attractive person- 
ality will have passed away and when the 
boyish spirits and heartiness, the simplicity 
and good-nature, and the generosity to the 
young who looked to him for help, will per- 
haps have been forgotten. 

It is not by his “Portrait of Queen Victoria,” 
nor even by that of “Queen Alexandra,” that 
he will be remembered by the judge of art, 
but by “Thirst in the Desert,” “The Justice 
of the Scherif,’ and “The Cherifas;” by the 
ceiling of the Opéra Comique in Paris, and by 
such portraits as “M. le Baron Sipiére,” and 
other incisive bits of character and of fine 
painting, I believe, he will be esteemed in future 
judgment. M. H. SPIELMANN. 
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THE JEWELLERY OF MRS. PHILIP NEWMAN. 


HAT “beauty should go beautifully” seems 

to be so much in the nature of things 

that the idea gathers little emphasis though 

it be expressed in the. poetic diction of a 
Tennyson. 

Whatever fashion may prescribe for femi- 
nine adornment, be it jewellery or flowers, or 
flowing ribbons, in deference to a wish to revive 
a fainting industry, adornment by some means 
is an elemental necessity of the human being, 
always included in every integumental category, 
from tattoo to Le Follet. Perhaps there is no 
need to go back so far for evidence; but that 
the love of personal decoration was an admitted 
fact in the very earliest times seems to be veri- 
fied by the translation of that Assyrian tablet 
in the British Museum which tells of Ishtar’s 
visit to the underworld, and of the removal of 
her ornaments one by one, and stage by stage, 
ere she could be admitted to the presence of 
the Divinity. 

Be these ornaments at different times, how- 
ever, what they may, it is certain that jewellery, 
either fashioned in gold or some other metal, 

has always enjoyed pre-eminence ; 

and, with or without the addi- 
tion of more or less precious 
stones or gems, ornaments of 
the kind have been in such 
continuous use that short 
indeed have been the in- 
tervals when they have 
been discarded for others 
of less intrinsic value. 
The reason of this 

is obvious enough. 
However beautiful 

the flower may 
be, it fades; 
however 
choice in 








MELOS NECKLACE—GOLD AND ENAMEL. 


Copy sy MAS, NEWMAN OF THE CASTELLAN! NECKLACE IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 
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colour and delicate in texture the flowing 
ribbon, it easily loses its charm; and the 
regret at the ephemeral existence of these 
things counterbalances their initial joys. It 
is otherwise with gold, or even with baser 
metal. These will endure, and because of the 
endurance have been accounted worthy of art 
and craft being expended on their fashioning: 
an additional reason for their being treasured. 
Pliant, ductile gold, pure as it could be worked, 
soft and rich in colour and texture, seems to 
have been the favourite material used in early 
times. A walk through the gallery set apart 
in the Louvre for the magnificent collection of 
antique jewellery, or a visit to the new room 
in the British Museum, where our own rare 
and valuable collection is admirably displayed, 
confirms at once, not only the use and love 
of gold ornaments in a remote past, but also 
the wealth of art that was so prodigally 
lavished on their production, making these glit- 
tering treasures of a bygone age doubly precious 
in our eyes. It is indeed instructive and profit- 
able to trace the intimate connection that exists 
between these personal ornaments 

and the historic styles of or- 
nament and architecture that 
prevailed in the lands from 
which the works of the 
goldsmith and jeweller were 
derived; and it is not a 
little saddening to think 
that, with all this art- 
work from the ancient 
world, besides much 
that was beautiful or 
delightfully quaint 
in the period of 
the Renaissance, 
these orna- 
ments should 
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COMB—OPAL AND DIAMONDS. 


By Mrs. Newman. 


not only have been travestied, their pure and 
simple charm departed from, but that odious 
and monstrous forms should have been made 
at the behest of fashion to be worn and to 
disfigure, instead of adorning, our more imme- 
diate ancestors. From time to time, especially 
since the periods of the great exhibitions, 
noble and successful efforts have been made to 
revive a taste for the artistic personal decora- 
tions of antiquity, and the names of Castellani 
in Rome and Brogden in England will be re- 
membered as those who have done much to 
preserve the classic forms as well as the ancient 
craft and traditional technicalities that made 
those forms possible. 

Castellani, on the one hand, rescued from 
oblivion and kept alive the almost forgotten 
methods of workmanship of the Etruscans 
and the Greeks, traditions of which happily 
still lingered here and there in remote villages 
of the Apennines; while John Brogden in 
England, emulating this taste, did not forget 
the treasures of the Renaissance, and those re- 
fined and delicate models nearer home handed 
down by Holbein and the 
great and lesser Masters 
of Northern Europe. It 
was at an early period of 
John Brogden’s efforts in 
this revival that he se- 
cured the enthusiastic co- 
operation of Mrs. Philip 
Newman—an association 
fortunate for both, inas- 
much as, while he was 
able to impart to a ready 
pupil the secrets and tech- 
nical processes of gold- 
smithery, her practical art 
training and power of 
design enabled him, with 


his skilful workmen, almost oi aans alee 





THE WORCESTER CASKET—IN EBONY, GOLD, 
LAPIS LAZULI, AND CARBUNCLES. 
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to rival the charm of the antique in its own 
models, while preserving much of that charm 
in newer forms of beauty. This success culmin- 
ated at one of the Paris Exhibitions, where 
master and pupil both obtained awards, he re- 
ceiving the Cross of the Legion of Honour and 
Mrs. Newman receiving from the French jury 
the entirely unique award at that time of a 
médaille @honneur as “collaboratrice.” 

It would have been unfortunate for English 
goldsmiths’ work if, at Mr. Brogden’s death, 
Mrs. Newman’s connection with the craft had 
terminated. The taste, experience, and knowledge 
so assiduously cultivated under such favourable 
conditions was not to be neglected, but led even- 
tually to her carrying on the art manufacture 
with the old traditions by herself, she being 
able to retain those of Mr. Brogden’s skilled 
workmen who were not superannuated, besides 
many valuable models, references, and recipes 
which otherwise would have been dispersed and 
lost. Mrs. Newman’s success in this venture has 
justified her enterprise. The lady jeweller is 
well known and her work and taste recognised 
by an increasing circle. With a far larger view 
than a merely selfish one, and looking to a 
future that must be beyond her time, she has 
in her workshops and studios revived the old 
system of apprenticeships, for only thus can the 
artistic and delicate handicraft be perfectly ac- 
quired or effectually handed down, and its subtle 
technicalities grow and spread. 

This method of teaching, other systems may 
indeed supplement, but can never successfully 
supplant. It affords the best and most hope- 
ful guarantee for the future of that skill in an 
art whose traditions are so often unechoed in 
the whirr of the engine, its models hardly 
traceable in the soulless repetition of machinery. 
A charm of Mrs. Newman’s work, as of every 
artist’s, is that, to a great extent, each object is 
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THE JEWELLERY 














PENDANT wiTH CEYLON SAPPHIRE 
IN CENTRE SURROUNDED BY 
DIAMONDS, SCROLLS ENAMELLED 
Rep, BLuE AND GREEN, DROP 
EMERALD SUSPENDED AT BASE. 


By Mrs. NEWMAN, 


unique, repetitions are rare as the replicas of a 
painter; works are commissioned and executed 
according to design and working drawing, and 
the grand dames who wear this jewellery may 
admit a certain satisfaction in the knowledge 
that they will not see similar designs in cata- 
logues or shop windows, nor meet their friends 
wearing parures so like their own as to be 
identical. 

The illustrations here given are either from 
the ornaments themselves or from Mrs. New- 
man’s drawings of works actually made. It 
should be remembered that transcripts in black 
and white cannot render the delicate mat rich- 
ness of the goldwork, the surface beauty and 
the colour of the various alloys often combined 
in one ornament; neither is it possible to sug- 
gest the charm of the enamels or gems—passages 
of colour which for harmony and brilliancy vie 
with the chefs d’euvre of the antique to be 
found in the Green vaults of Dresden, the Pitti 
Palace at Florence, or the Louvre. Sometimes 


OF MRS. PHILIP NEWMAN, 
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to a question as to whence such-and-such an idea 
had been derived, the answer may be “from a 
pilaster in Florence or Venice;” or in reference 
to a quaint brooch, “from such-and-such a 
church door in Brittany.” Sufficient that the 
idea is a good one and susceptible of adapta- 
tion to metal-work, it will be used if required. 
A garden or the sea-shore will sometimes suggest 
a new combination of colour, taking form either 
in enamel or precious stones, of which the lady 
is an expert judge and an adept in arrangement. 
Surely this is a woman’s work, not taken up 
hastily, but after long and patient study; Art 
the outcome of many arts—as always when it is 
true—devoted to one set purpose, aim, and end. 

It may perhaps be hoped that before Mrs. 
Newman gives up her life’s work she will have 
means and opportunity to impart some of her 
knowledge of this beautiful and ancient craft 
to her sisters in Art, that they may continue 
this woman’s work for women, that beauty 
may go beautifully evermore, 





PENDANT—EMmERALD, 
AND ENAMEL. 


Drop PEARLS, 


By Mrs, NEWMAN. 
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THE COLLECTOR. 


FRANCIA—FRANCESCO RAIBOLINI. 
yoT only on its own merits, but on account 
of its being the only available book on 
the great early Master, Francia, Dr. William- 
son’s book must be welcomed.* The author has 
been at great pains to put an intelligible Life 
before the public, and has studied the painter in 
his ancient home and has found and consulted 
new documents. The majority of these docu- 
ments are not very important, but they throw 
light on Raphael’s friend, on whom so little 
has been written during the last century; but 
they seem to indicate where further information 
may be obtained. But what is important is the 


* FRANCIA (FRANCESCO RAIBOLINI). 
Williamson. (Bell & Sons. 5s. net.) 


By Dr. G. C. 


re-attribution to Francia of his position as a 
portrait painter which had previously been denied 
him; and many a student will probably set 
about searching through the public and private 
galleries of Europe for the portraits of which 
Oretti—a sort of seventeenth century Granger— 
declares him to have been the author. Such 
points, however, are less for the general public 
than for the art-historian. What will more 
particularly interest the reader will be the 
story of the great goldsmith and medallist, and 
how he became a painter, advancing gradually— 
as we see before us in the series of illustrations 
—from the hard effort of the unpractised genius, 
to the brilliant ease of the master, happy in his 
life, his art, and in the appreciation with which 





THE “FELICINI” ALTARPIECE 1494. 


By FRANCIA. IN THE BOLOGNA GALLERY. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY ALINARI. 














THE SHIPWRECK. 


FROM THE AQUATINT BY THEODORE FIELDING, AFTER J. M. W. TURKER, ‘1823. 
See “THE Pint COLLECTOR'S HANDBOCK.” 


AQUATINT WORK FROM “THE SHIPWRECK” 


ENLARGEMENT TO TEN TIMES OF PORTION OF PLATE SHOWN ABOVE AND THREE TIMES OF THE ORIGINAL PLATE. 
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he was on every hand acclaimed: as a past critic 
proclaimed him—“ the excellent painter, the most 
admirable jeweller, exceedingly beautiful in per- 
son and endowed with most brilliant eloquence.” 
On two or three points we would offer a 
word of criticism. Dr. Williamson makes rather 
too much of what he considers a peculiarity of 
the painter in hiding the ears of his personages. 
It seems to us that the narrow groove of his 
art—which dealt with nothing but religious 
subjects or with the portraits of the men of 
his day—required as much of him. The fore- 
head of his Virgins is naturally covered with a 
veil by which sweetness and devotion are sug- 
gested; and the men, according to the fashion of 
the time, wore their hair hanging straight down 
from the temples—as Raphael did, and as Dtirer 
did. That Francia could draw an ear as well as 
anything else is proved by his pictures: and that 
other artists of the day constantly concealed the 
ears of their personages it is as easy to establish. 
The author devotes a highly interesting chapter 
to Francia’s frequent introduction of musical 
instruments into his pictures, and says that the 
painter “ stands out as one who constantly intro- 
duced the musical instruments of his time into his 
greatest pictures.” But Francia is by no means 
peculiar in this respect. Memline probably 
painted twice as many musical instruments into 
his pictures as Francia ; while the later Dutchmen 
—Terborch, Steen, and balf a dozen others—made 
the practice a still more frequent one. There 
is an interesting detail in the Berlin Gallery 
“Madonna and Child” which has escaped the 
comment of Dr. Williamson—the head-dress of 
the Holy Virgin. This consists in the veil worn 
across the forehead, upon which is apparently 
painted an imitation of the hair and parting 
which should be beneath. In this Francia seems 
to have desired to show his knowledge of the 
ancient practice of young married Jewesses 
who, in order to show their abandonment of 
every vestige of maidenly vanity, would shave 
off their front hair and cover the place with 
a veil—concealing the disfigurement, however, 
with some sort of device. Indeed, to the pre- 
sent day, the most orthodox of Jewish women 
in some countries still adhere to the practice, 
and cover their tonsured baldness with false 
hair and the like. Those who quarrel with 
Raphael's “ Ansidei Madonna” for representing 
St. John as a man while the Infant Christ is but a 
baby, will be glad to renew acquaintance with 
the Felicini Altarpiece (1494), now in the Bologna 
Gallery, in which the same disparity is shown. 
These, however, are but small points. The merit 
of this book is to send the student to Francia 


once more, and perhaps to stimulate others to 
further research, as the author himself suggests. 


‘“‘THE PRINT COLLECTOR’S HANDBOOK.” * 


N R. WHITMAN, the author of the pleasant 
I book “The Masters of Mezzotint,” has 
made use of the opportunities he enjoys in the 
Print-room of the British Museum to compile this 
volume for the use of print collectors. Rather 
should it be said for the use of would-be col- 
lectors, for the book generally assumes but little 
knowledge on the part of the reader. Indeed, the 
initial chapter on “Hints to Beginners” suggests 
that the rest of the volume does not go as deep 
as the author might. The various methods of 
engraving are successively dealt with, illustrated 
by many reproductions of interest. The fault is 
made, however, of not giving the sizes of the 
original plates reduced. How, then, can the 
reader form a proper conception of the apparent 
tones of Miller’s “ Clovelly Bay ” of Turner, if he 
is not informed of the dimensions of the line 
engraving of which he is invited to judge? 
When he comes to what may be called the 
“curiosities ” of the arts the author deals most 
interestingly with the subject. He shows by re- 
productions how the subject of a mezzotint may 
first be prepared, though he does not explain how 
the etching appears so clearly on the rocked 
ground. He gives the five interesting “states” 
of the Lombart plate after Vandyck, in which 
Charles I’s and Cromwell’s heads (with appro- 
priate details of dress) appear in it alternately, 
with a third head the identity of which, we are 
told, has not been established, but which we 
suggest is intended for General Monk. The 
chapter on colour-prints is properly combined 
with that on frauds—a subject which might pro- 
fitably have been extended; then follow others 
on collectors’ methods, money value of prints 
(which, after all, is hardly so instructive for the 
genuine collector as a dealer’s catalogue), and a 
pleasing description of the advantages offered by 
the Print-room of the British Museum. In short, 
the book is written by an expert who wanted to 
produce a volume that should give an attractive 
survey of the whole subject of print collecting 
in a general sort of way, and should make ex- 
cellent good reading. Herein Mr. Whitman has 
succeeded admirably. But his success will be 
greater still if in his next edition he will give 
a full bibliography of the subject in all languages, 
so that his more earnest readers may pick up the 
clues he has suggested so agreeably. 

* By Alfred Whitman. With eighty illustrations. 
(Bell & Sons. 15s. net.) 
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OUR PUBLIC MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES: 
RECENT ACQUISITIONS. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
ORKS of three artists hitherto unrepre- 
sented at Trafalgar Square have recently 
been hung in the Gallery. An altar-piece by 
Jacopo Pacchiarotto (Sienese School) has been 
purchased by the trustees, and placed in Room 
II (No. 1,849). The central picture is a repre- 





INTERIOR OF A CHURCH IN HOLLAND 


By PIETER SAENREDAM. IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
Room X, No, 1,896. 


sentation of the Nativity, with attendant saints. 
On the frame are six small figures in niche- 
shaped panels, and below is a predella with five 
subjects from the Passion. 

Another purchased acquisition is a portrait 
of “Baron de Linter of Namur,” by Jacob Jor- 
daens, which was last seen at the Old Masters’ 
Exhibition at the Academy (Room XI, No. 1,895). 

The third picture is a small “Interior of a 
Church in Holland,” by Pieter Saenredam, one 
of the rarest of the old Dutch masters. It was 





CHARLES TURNER. 


By Himsetr. IN THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY WALKER AND Cockenett. (See P. 473 


presented by Mr. Arthur H. Kay, of Glas- 
gow, and is hung in Room X (No. 1,896). 





BARON DE LINTER OF NAMUR. 


By JACOB JORDAENS. IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
Room Xi, No. 1,895. 








ALTAR-PIECE. 


By JAzOPO PACCHIAROTTO, 





SAMUEL W. REYNOLDS, 


By Jonn Opie, R.A, 
IN THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 





IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. Room II, No. 1,849, 





CHARLES MACKLIN. 


By JoHn Opie, R.A. 
In THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY WALKER AND COCKERELL. 























NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

NOTHER of the portraits given by Mr. G. F. 

Watts, R.A., to the nation has been hung 
in the Gallery, that of the late “Marquis of 
Dufferin and Ava.” Asmall drawing in red chalk 
of the late “ Arthur Goring Thomas,” the musical 
composer, has been presented by the artist, Mr. 
Francis Inigo Thomas, 

The following portraits have been acquired 
by purchase: “Charles Turner,” the mezzotint 
engraver, drawn in black chalk, by himself; 
“John Charles, third Earl Spencer (Viscount 
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Althorp),” drawn in black chaik, by Charles 
Turner; “Samuel William Reynolds,” the mezzo- 
tint engraver and landscape painter, painted by 
John Opie, R.A.; “Charles Macklin,” the actor, 
also by Opie; “Sir Robert Taylor ”—architect 
of the Bank of England—a water-colour draw- 
ing by Ozias Humphry, R.A. Portraits of John 
Freind, M.D., F.R.S. (1675-1728), by Michael Dahl, 
and Thomas Sydenham, M.D. (1624-1689), attri- 
buted to Mary Beale, have been deposited on 
loan by the President and Fellows of the Royal 
College of Physicians. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[258] A PAINTER WANTED—WHO WAS Hh?—I havea 
masterly study of a squirrel, size 154 in. by 7in., painted 
in water colour on vellum; I do not believe it to be a 
copy because of the freedom and firmness of touch, also 
the finish and close imitation of nature in the fur and 
tail. It is signed Hh 1578; is this one of Holbein’s 
signatures? He is supposed to have died in 1543, If not 
Holbein’s, whose is it?—THoMAs PARKER (Wilmington, 
Kent), 

»’» The initials are those of Hendrick Hond the 
Elder, who was born in 1573, The date given by 
our querist is doubtless a mistake for 1598—a year 
in which Hond was already busy. Hond is best 
known as the engraver of the portraits of Reformers, 
but he executed also landscapes and subjects after 
Diirer, Holbein, and others, (It is clear that the 
signature cannot be that of Holbein, who died in 
1545.) It may be remembered that at the Sports 
Exhibition, held at the Grosvenor Gallery in 1890, 
the Earl of Norbrook lent a drawing of squirrels, 
by Diirer (signed and dated 1512), and Mr. Smith 
Barry another of a hare, which were of the character 
described by Mr. Parker. If we remember rightly, 
they too were painted on vellum. 


[250] PORTRAITS BY REMBRANDT.—There are in Paris, 
in the possession of M. Henri Schneider, two paintings 
by Rembrandt, said to be the portraits of Hans Alenson 
and his wife. Have these ever been published in black 
and white? Ifso, by whom, and where ?—J. C. T. 


[260] BORNEY’S ENGRAVINGS.—I have two coloured 
engravings that are known as “The Pilgrim” 
and ‘Sylvia and the Dying Fawn.” On the back is 
printed: ‘ Painted and Engraved by Joshua Borney ” 
(and a year to each between 1790 and 1800). Is anything 
known of Joshua Borney as a coloured engraver? I 
believe the engravings have been recently republished. 


REPLY. 


(248] I8 THIS A PORTRAIT OF QUEEN VICTORIA ?— 
The portrait reproduced on page 188 is most certainly 
not that of my mother, Georgiana, Duchess of Bedford : 
her hair was black. I do not recollect my brother, 
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Lord Cosmo, having a sketch of my mother by Land- 
seer; I have one of her by him when she was much 
older than the person represented on page 188, Perhaps 
this is the one to which Mr. Graves refers.—ALEXANDER 
RUvssELL, General. 


NOTE. 


THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT AND THE INDIAN ART 
EXHIBITION AT DELHI.—-Next January Lord Curzon will 
hold a magnificent durbar at Delhi, the ancient capital of 
India, to celebrate the Coronation of the King-Emperor. 
One of the most notable features of this assembly— 
for which a vast concourse of all ranks and races will 
be gathered together for many days—will be an ex- 
hibition of the best Indian art ware, a collection aiming 
not at immensity, but, by a severe process of selection, 
at the highest excellence of which the artists and 
craftsmen of India and Burma are capable. There 
is little doubt but that this idea owes its inception 
to a Viceroy whose art knowledge and perception 
have directed during his régime a special attention 
to the wonderful architecture and to the numerous 
beautiful arts and crafts of the land he governs. 
His Excellency has made the preservation of archi- 
tectural remains a part of his administration, and has 
by opportune advice reminded the native princes and 
nobility of their responsibilities as patrons, I am of 
those few who think that the elaborate Victoria 
Memorial which is to be raised in Calcutta might 
have been projected in the Indian (or, I should say, 
an Indian) style, rather than in the neo-classic style 
lately forecast by the Viceroy, especially as so large 
a proportion of the funds for its erection come from 
the natives themselves, 

It does not seem to me appropriate that such a 
memorial should be the product of Western artists, 
however eminent. For architecture and the arts are 
not quite dead in India, though they may appear to 
have sunk to lifeless conventions, Surely there remains 
something of that spirit which erected so late as 1848 
Hathi Sing’s beautiful temple in Ahmedabad. And 
the crafts of weaving, jewellery, carving, metal work, 
and modelling need only patronage to produce as good 
in the present as they have produced in the past. 























This Lord Curzon recognises, although he has not 
called for native designs for the Victoria Memorial. 
Hence the exhibition to be held at Delhi at a time 
when the attention of all India will be centred on that 
city. 

Native arts and industries have less to fear from 
Western contact than from native apathy. Unfortu- 
nately, Indian nobles and men of wealth seem to think 
that the secret of British eminence is to be found in 
the pattern of our clothes, the designs of our carpets, 
the manner of our pictures, and the style of our 
silver plate. Western things have an attraction for 
them which all save themselves perceive to be an 
undesirable one. Thus, in the most distressing manner 
Western government appears to blight indigenous arts. 
It is not the fault of our excellent administration, even 
though the style of the Public Works Department does 
not carry on the traditions of Moslem architecture, 
and even though famines threaten to exterminate 
some crafts by sheer force of economic law. , But it is 
a regrettable fact that lack of patronage is injuring 
many arts which for hundreds of years have served 
the ta:te of the nobility, and given occupation to 
numerous castes from father to son. As the Delhi 
Exhibition, then, is designed to put every craftsman 
in India on his mettle to surpass himself, and as only 
the very best will be admitted, we may expect such a 
collection of jewellery and ivory-carving from Delhi 
itself, weaving from Goojerat, brass from Benares, 
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modelling from Lucknow, carpets from Ahmedabad, 
wood-carving from Burma, and shawls from the 
Kashmir Hills, as should give an impetus to that 
patronage which is the life of crafts in India. For 
there, men are artists and craftsmen not because they 
desire to be, but because their fathers were so before 
them. A craft caste once dying out for lack of 
patronage can never be re-formed; it goes more irre- 
vocably than the cottage industries of England and 
Ireland. Western patronage, as directed through such 
channels as that enterprising Hungarian, Mr. S. J. 
Tellery, of Bombay, has no doubt benefited Indian 
arts, but it pays most attention to ancient work, 
which is certainly superior to the modern stereotypes. 
We must have native patronage if Indian crafts are 
to be living crafts.—F. B. (Lucknow). 
s*s We cannot agree with our correspondent. 
We think that the Government is right, on the 
ground, firstly, that this great monument is to be 
« symbol of a Western event and of Western 
supremacy, and should therefore be in the Western 
taste, if it is to carry to the native mind the 
conviction we intend to convey; secondly—as the 
authorities have informed us personally—it would 
be so hopeless, nowadays, to rival in an Indian 
style the greatest Indian monuments which have 
been for generations in existence, that we should 
but court failure at the outset, and succeed only 
in establishing our artistic inferiority. 








THE ESTUARY FRIEZE. 


By Horace Wanner. (See Pace 475.) 
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Coronation Honours, TT following Honours have been 
; bestowed upon artists and others 
connected with Art matters :— 

Order of Merit.—Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A. 

Baronetcy.—Sir Edward J. Puynter, P.R.A. 

Knighthood.—Mr. C. Purdon Clarke (Director of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum); Mr. William Emerson 
(President of the Royal Institute of British Architects) ; 
Mr. Ernest A. Waterlow, A.R.A., P.R.W.S. 

Companionship of the Bath.—Mr. Alan Cole (Board 
of Education). 

So far as they go these recognitions are entirely 
satisfactory, and the fact that no fewer than six gentle- 
men connected with the Arts have been selected is itself 
of good augury that in the new reign the Arts will not 
be slighted. But from another point of view the aspect 
of the honours is not so favourable. Apart from the 
well-deserved appointnient of Mr. Watts to the Order of 
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Merit, every one of these honours goes to men who are, 
practically, officials, and it may be considered that it is 
rather for administrative services than for independent 
artistic achievement that they have been honoured. 
Sir Edward Poynter, who was knighted as Director of 
the National Gallery, had never received the promotion 
which was expected to follow his election as President 


of the Royal Academy. Sir William Emerson is 
knighted as President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke as Director for 
Art of the Victoria and Albert Museum, and Sir Ernest 
Waterlow, A.R.A., as President of the-Royal Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours, Mr. Alan Cole is rewarded 
for his devoted public service. These are all worthy re- 
cipients, but if others, unconnected with the business of 
government, were ‘decorated ” for their work as artists 
pure and simple, it wouJd be a real encouragement. At 
present the suggestion is, ‘‘ strive to become officials.” 
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THE FRUIT FRIEZE. 


By WALTER CRANE, 


The National AmoxG the points of interest in the 
Portrait Gallery. Report of the Trustees for 1901-2 is the 

protest against the smallness of the 
grant allowed by the Government for the purchase of 
portraits. The paragraph relative to it is almost plain- 
tive in its tone, and we quote it in full to give it the 
publicity which it demands :— 

“The trustees feel themselves constrained to refer 
once more to the inadequacy of the sum (£750) voted 
annually by Parliament as a grant-in-aid for purchase 
of portraits in this Gallery. The extraordinary rise in 
the value of works of art of all descriptions which has 
taken place during the Jast few years shows no sign of 
abatement. Historical interest is beginning to rank as 
high in the market as artistic value. These circum- 
stances are wholly beyond the control of the trustees, 
who can only place on record their regret at being 

_obliged, as at present situated, to abandon almost 
entirely the few hopes that remained to them of adding 
to the national collection by purchase any portrait of 
special historical interest or artistic value.” 

Of the acquisitions made during the current year a 
record will be found in the pages of THE MAGAZINE OF 
ART devoted to the subject of the acquisitions of our 
national museums and galleries, The number of visitors 
during 1901 shows a falling off from the previous year, 
the total being 119,577, as against 127,888, Of these 8,057 
visited the Gallery on Sundays, and 7,178 on paying-days. 

FoREMOST among the artists en- 

Exhibition of gaged in the work of wall decora- 

Wall Decorations tion is Mr. WALTER CRANE. One of 
at Messrs. the pioneers in the movement, his 
Jeffrey's Gallery. designs are still among the best. 
One of his latest productions is the 

‘“‘Dawn” filling, for the execution of which Messrs. 

Jeffrey & Co. are responsible. Our illustration serves 
to show the design; the colouring is charming and 
effective. A frieze formed of festoons of fruit is 
another of Mr. Crane’s latest designs which we illus- 
trate. The work of Mr. SYDNEY HAWARD is not so 
generally known, but the rose-bush frieze here repro- 
duced shows that as a designer he is working on 
sound and effective lines. Mr. HorAcCE WARNER’s “ Es- 
tuary” frieze is somewhat 
novel and unconventional. 
Printed either in ‘‘ Dawn” 
or ‘Sunset ” colouring, it 
is a good piece of decora- 
tion. So arranged as to 
repeat only every eight 
yards, it affords sufficient 
variety as not to be tire- 
some by repetition. All 
these designs are being 
shown by Messrs. Jeffrey 
at their new rooms in 
Mortimer Street, where 
they are displayed in such 
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THE ROSE-BUSH FRIEZE. 
By Syoney Hawano 


PEK 


#% manner as to demonstrate their decorative value. 
There are also on the walls rich damask silk floss 
hangings, designed by the late J. D. Seppine, Mr. 
Lewis F. Day, and Mr. SypNEY Wess. Among other 
artists whose work is exhibited in this gallery we 
may mention Mr. G. C. Haitt, Mr. Hrywoop 
Sumner, Mr. C. F. A. Voysey, Mr. H. W. Battery, 
Mr. ILLINGWoRTH Kay, and Mr. A. F, VIGERs. 
The Glasgow Institute spring exhibition 
Scottish may be said to be a miniature Royal 
Exhibitions. Academy —so many Burlington House 
pictures and pieces of sculpture having 
found their way into it. Strength and variety of 
interest are lent to the galleries in Sauchiehall Street 
by their presence, for among the London painters who 
have been induced by the Council to send works are 
Sir W. B. Ricusonp, Professor von HERKOMER, Messrs. 
SARGENT, E. A. ABBEY, J. J. SHANNON, J. M. SWAN, 
LUKE FILDEs, and HERBERT DRAPER. The foreign 
element is represented by W. A. BovGuermavu “The 
Assault,” A. RENomrn ‘‘The Promenade,” and Professor 
von LENBACH “A Dainty Portrait of a Pretty Child ;” 
and the Colonial by a woodland scene by Mr. HomER 
WATSON, a clever Canadian artist. Though now con- 
siderably scattered, the old members of what was once 
known as the “Glasgow School” are still loyal to the 
Institute. From London Mr. JoHN LAVERY sends his 
‘*White Duchess,” and Mr. E. A. WALTON a delightful 
portrait of Miss Margaret Macfarlane—a sweet young 
girl, which is here reproduced. Mr. HORNEL’s con- 
tributions are two characteristic studies in scintil- 
lating colour of children in a woodland, one called 
“Mushroom Gatherers,” and the other “ Easter Eggs ;” 
while Mr. GEORGE HENRY is represented by a well- 
painted female figure, not too idyllically draped, sym- 
bolical of ‘‘Spring.” Of the resident Glasgow artists 
Mr. A. K. Brown, as usual, holds a leading place with 
landscapes of much poetic charm; and in the same 
department of art excellent works are contributed by 
Mr. A. BROWNLIE DocHARTY, Mr. HENRY MOoRLEy, 
Mr. J. Morris HENDERSON, Mr. JOHN HENDERSON, 
Mr. WHITELAW HAMILTON, and Mr. G. Houston. All 
these artists show distinct advance on former efforts. 
Mr. THoMAS MILLIE Dow’s 
“Vision of Spring” is a 
refined and graceful crea- 
tion; and by the doyen of 
the Glasgow painters—Mr. 
JOSEPH HENDERSON—there 
is shown an _ attractive 
three-quarter-length _por- 
trait of the Rev. Dr. Ross 
Taylor, in the costume 
and robes of the Modera- 
tor of the United Free 
Church, which lend them- 
selves to artistic treat- 
ment, 
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THE “DAWN” WALL PAPER. 


By WALTER Crane. (See PAGE 475.) 


The Royal Scottish Academy's Exhibition this year 
is notable for several works of outstanding merit by 
members, associates, and others still outside the 
academic pale, and by an effort which has been made, 
chiefly at the instance of Mr. PITTENDRIGH MACGILLI- 
VRAY, R.S.A., to revive an interest in sculpture, which 
has been at a low ebb in Scotland for some years, 
by procuring, on loan, works from a few of the best 
French, Belgian, and English sculptors. 
foreigners who have responded to this appeal are 
M. Rop1n, who sends his ‘‘ Eve” and other two works; 
Daou, DILLENS, and PRINcE TROUBETZSKOI; and for 
the first time there is shown a small but elegant collec- 
tion of “‘ objects of art,” including jewellery of beautiful 
design, by Mr. PickKFoRD MARRIOT, Mr. CROMER WATT, 
Aberdeen, and Mr. NELSon DAwson. There have been 
hung memorial pictures by Sir Noft Paton and Mr. 
J. B. MACDONALD, two Academicians who have died 
during the year; and there is a lovely work, which has 
created great interest among the public and artists alike, 


Among the . 


by M. DaGNaN-BOUVERET, called “ Vaccination.” Able 
and accomplished works are shown by three of the 
Academicians. Mr. GEORGE OGILVY REID surpasses all 
previous efforts in a picture full of dramatic power and 
fine painting, the subject being ‘‘The Kidnapping of 
David Balfour,” from Robert Louis Stevenson’s tale (see 
illustration); there is a very artistic representation of 
‘An old Dutch Town,” by Mr. R. CAMPBELL NOBLE; 
and Mr. A. RocHE contributes a fine pictorial fancy 
figure study of a pretty girl, ‘‘ Betty,” and a large and 
complete coast scene, ‘‘ Home with the Morning Tide.” 
Among the Associates Mr. E. A. WALTON and Mr. 
GEORGE HENRY are conspicuous with decoratively 
treated single-figure female subjects; and Mr. R. 
GEMMELL HvuTCHISON with an ably-handled Scotch 
interior with figures, entitled ‘‘Dyed Eggs;” while by 
those outside the Academy the best picture, and, indeed, 
one of the pictures of the year, is contributed by Mr. 
RosertT Burns. It is a large and quite masterly work, 
decorative in design and fine in colour, illustrating the 
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THE KIDNAPPING OF DAVID BALFOUR, 


By G. Oaivy Reino. IN THE R.S.A, EXHIBITION. 


‘*Ladyes Fair” in the old ballad of Sir Patrick Spens 
looking across the sea in vain for the return of the 
knight. Mr. T. B. BLAckKLock has also treated figure 
and landscape admirably in a poetic vein. The strongest 
work by a lady is a representation of a Madrid bull ring 
incident by Miss M. CAMERON. Excellent portraits 
carry the names of Sir GEORGE REID, P.R.S.A., and 
Mr. JAMES GUTHRIE. A few loan pictures on the walls 
by noted artists are Mr. Watts’ ‘‘Can These Bones 
Live,” Mr. WHISTLER’s ‘‘ White Girl,” Mr. SARGENT'sS 
‘* Lady Faudel Phillips” and ‘“‘ Mrs. Harold Wilson.” 

THE exhibition of the Pastel Society can be praised 
as one of the most interesting demonstrations of the 
capacities and adaptabilities of the medium which has 
been made for some years past. The best figure subjects 
were contributed by Mr. G. H. Boughton, Mr. Harold 
Speed, M. Aman-Jean, Mrs. Stanhope Forbes, Mr. 
Melton Fisher, Mr. J. McClure Hamilton, M. Nico 
Jungmann, Mr. Bernard Partridge, and Mrs. E. S. 
Sutro; and good landscapes and open-air studies came 
from Mr. Clansen, Mr. Edward Stott, Mr. Austen 
Brown, Mr. C. H. Fromuth, M. René Billotte,* M. 
Raffaélli, Mr. Aumonier, and Mr. H. B. Brabazon. 
Nearly two hundred drawings were included in the 
exhibition, and comparatively few of these were un- 
worthy of some degree of attention. 

At the Dudley Gallery the summer exhibition was 
chietly notable for the excellence of the drawings by 
Miss M. Bernard, Mr. R. W. Allan, Mr. H. G. Stor- 
mont, and Mr. L. L. Pocock, and for the quaint origi- 
nality of some small works by M. P. Severin Kroyer. 
The bulk of the collection was, however, of indifferent 
quality ; too many mediocre and amateurish produc- 
tions were included in it. 

THE drawings of Dutch subjects shown by M. H. 
Cassiers at the Holland Fine Art Gallery must be noted 
as very cleverly handled works by an artist with a 
sound technical style and an agreeable sense of colour, 
Their freshness and brilliancy, their sound draughts- 
manship, and daintiness of touch can be heartily 
praised. 

Mr. ByAm SHAW’s cabinet pictures, treating with a 
good deal of freedom subjects taken from the ‘‘ Book of 
Kcclesiastes,” were lately exhibited at Messrs. Dowdes- 
well’s Gallery, and made an emphatic assertion of the 
peculiar gifts by which he is distinguished. He has 
never before shown such quaintness of fancy, such 
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command over refinements of coluur, or such confident 
strength of handling. His powers are plainly maturing. 

Mr. Forses WITHERBY'S drawings and paintings of 
subjects in the New Forest made a not unwelcome 
appearance at the Modern Gallery. The artist has a 
good understanding of the charm of woodland scenery 
and paints pretty subjects in a capable way. The 
exhibition included a series of pictures representing the 
varied aspects of the forest at different seasons. 

Mr. JAMES PATERSON, one of the best water-colour 
painters of the Scottish School, collected recently in 
Messrs. Forbes and Paterson's Gallery a number of 
drawings of the scenery of Teneriffe. The show deserves 
to be remembered as a remarkable display of superlative 
technical accomplishment made by an artist who is a 
colourist by instinct, and uses the water-colour medium 
with unusual intelligence. 

Mr. HueH THomson and Mr. F. C. Gould have had 
on view at the Continental Gallery some characteristic 
examples of their fascinating work. Mr. Thomson 
exhibited a series of drawings illustrating Reade’s ‘ Peg 
Woffington ”—admirable designs exquisitely carried 
out; and Mr. F. C..Gould his ‘* Westminster Cartoons” 
and “Illustrations of Froissart’s Modern Chronicles,” 
full of quaint humour and quiet satire. 

THE pictures by Madame Angéle Delasalle, which 
have taken the place of Benjamin-Constant’s portraits 
at the Grafton Gallery, introduce agreeably to London 
art lovers an artist of particular individuality and more 
than ordinary capacity. They show her to be a sincere 
student of nature who sees open-air subjects freshly and 
with true originality, and interprets them with much 
skill. Her London motives are especially well inter- 
preted, and are marked by appreciation of local char- 
acteristics. We need hardly remind our readers that a 





MISS MARGARET MACFARLANE. 


By E. A. WALTON. IN THE GLASGOW INSTITUTE EXHIBITION. 
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careful study by M. Dufernex on her art appeared in 
THE MAGAZINE OF ART, in our June number, page 349, 
of the present volume. 

Two interesting exhibitions of mixed pictures have 
been opened lately at the Dutch and Goupil Galleries. 
At the Dutch Gallery the most remarkable works are 
Mr. Mark Fisher's ‘“‘ Moonlight,” Mr. E. Stott’s ‘‘ Sunday 
Evening,” and M. Fantin Latour’s ‘‘Coin de Table ;” 
and at the Goupil Gallery there are ‘Le Ruisseau,” by 
Harpignies; ‘‘The Pool,” by Corot; ‘‘The Zuyder Zee,” 
by James Maris; 4 good portrait by Mr. George Henry; 
and works of some importance by Mr. Peppercorn, 
Mr. B. Priestman, Mr. H. B. Brabazon, and Mr. W. 
McTaggart. 

THE chief attraction at Messrs. Cassell's exhibition 
of black-and-white drawings was the series of illus- 
trations to ‘‘Living London.” The artists engaged on 
this work include many of the principal exponents 
of black-and-white art of to-day. Messrs. Gordon 
Browne, H. M. Brock, W. Rainey, T. W. Wilson, 
F. Pegram, S. Begg, Wal Paget, W. H. Margetson, 
H. M. Paget, Herbert Railton, C. H. Finnemore, 
F. H. Townsend, Hal Hurst, and many others, are 
all represented by characteristic drawings. The exhi- 
bition as a whole is a useful reminder of the high 
character of present-day illustrative work. 

Mr. ALFRED PEARSE has been exhibiting at Mr. 
McQueen’s Gallery a collection of black-and-white 
drawings illustrating the Boer War and the Prince of 
Wales’s tour through the colonies, which were exe- 
cuted for ‘‘The Sphere.” The drawings are full of 
force and vigour, and once more prove Mr. Pearse a 
skilful draughtsman and a clever exponent of black- 
and-white art. 


Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. XXVI. (Vol. II. 


Reviews. of the Supplement). ‘‘ Austria” to ‘‘ Chica- 
cole.” (The Times, and A. & C. Black. 
1902. ) 


THE second volume of this great undertaking is before 
us, and we find the arts well represented in it, as 
in the last. ‘The Barbizon School” has been treated 
with intelligent conciseness and breadth by Mr. G. 
Clausen, A.R.A., leaving the detail to be filled in in 
the accounts to be devoted to each individual member 
of the group who composed the school. ‘ Book-bind- 
ing,” by Mr. Cyril Davenport, of the British Museum, 
is an excellent treatise in brief, which is treated 
from three points of view—arltistic, technical, and 
mechanical. The numerous illustrations give a very 
fair idea of the modern school of design as practised 
by Mr. Cobden-Sanderson, Mr. Turbayne, Mr. and 
Miss McColl, and Mr. Douglas Cockerell; but the other 
leaders are also dealt with. The machinery now used 
in book-binding of the more commercial kind is also 
illustrated. A new section, never before included in 
the Encyclopedia, is ‘‘ Book-plates,” to which Mr. Eger- 
ton Castle, one of our chicf authorities, has devoted an 
illuminating and interesting article. He deals with the 
subject both historically and artistically, from the first 
book-plate—duly illustrated—of Hildebrand Branden- 
burg of Bibrich, and that of Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
through Thomas Bewick, down to Mr. Sherborn, Mr. 
French, and Herr Carl Rickelt of to-day. Book-plates 
have already a literature of their own, and Mr. Castle's 
article is a concise directory to that and to the whole 
subject. Mr. Charles Ricketts, the creator of the ‘‘ Vale 
Presz,” and the delightful artist whose works have 
from time to time appeared in these pages, deals in an 
expert article with ‘ Book-Printing” on its artistic 
side in an article the importance of which is out of 


all proportion to its relative brevity. It will be 
scanned by all interested in the subject, whether as 
printers or as connoisseurs, with pleasure and interest. 

‘‘Caricature” in Great Britain, France, Germany, 
and America is dealt with respectively by Mr. Frederick 
Whyte, M. Armand Dayot, Dr. Muther, and Mr. Rupert 
Hughes, and the chief masters of England and America 
are duly represented in illustrations. The ‘ Cartoon,” 
as political pictorial satire, is considered, both as to its 
history and its nature, in an article by Mr. M. H- 
Spielmann; “Carpets,” by Mr. Miller; and “ Carriages,” 
by Mr. McNaught. Besides these articles, important 
contributions deal with individual artists. ‘‘ Ford 
Madox Brown” is dealt with by his son-in-law. Mr. 
William Rossetti—an illuminating article written in the 
author’s well-known judicial spirit. The biography is 
not merely an artistic one, but is infused with a certain 
personal tone such as is valuable as arising out of the 
relationship of the two men. ‘ Hablét Knight Browne,” 
better known as “‘ Phiz,” could not have been in better 
hands than those of Mr. D. Croal Thomson, the official 
biographer of the humorous artist. ‘‘ Barye,” ‘Rosa 
Bonheur,” and ‘‘Carpeaux” are dealt with by Mr. 
Henri Frantz, ‘Sir Edward Burne-Jones” by Mr. 
Lawrence Binyon, and ‘Marie Bashkirtseff” by her 
life-long friend, Prince Karageorgevitch. Of nearly all 
these representative works are reproduced in half-tone 
blocks—indeed, such profusion of illustration of art- 
works has probably never before been introduced into 
a general encyclopzdia. 

The portrait of Bismarck by von Lenbach is inter- 
esting as a modern study of the treatment of the 
process-block as a wood-engraving. So elaborate is the 
work over the whole surface of the block, the head 
only excepted, that the intelligent manipulators have 
thought it worth while to sign their names on it just 
as a wood-engraver would do to his block. The high 
level of the national work is well maintained. 


Biographical Dictionary of Medallists. By LZ. Forrer. 
Vol. I. (London: Spink & Son. 1902.) 

This dictionary of medallists is far and away the 
most complete which has ever been attempted. The 
first volume extends only to the letter D, and includes 
the medallists and coin, gem, and seal-engravers, and 
artists of the kindred class, from the earliest to 
modern times, with some details of their artistic lives, 
lists of their works, and with representations adequate 
to such a work. The bringing together of knowledge 
hitherto spread over a great number of volumes is 
in itself a great service to the artistic community, 
to those more particularly interested in the art and 
science of numismatics; but Mr. Forrer, whose most 
admirable labours in this field have long been known 
in connection with the house of Spink & Son, has 
included all the later medallists now working in 
Europe who have changed public appreciation and 
knowledge of the medal, and established a popularity 
hitherto unknown. The very thoroughness with which 
the work has been carried out is a little disconcerting 
to the ordinary reader; but that we have here a book 
of reference of real value must be freely admitted. 
The book is so packed with details, dates, and the 
like, that a few slips were not to be avoided. Thus 
on page 561 we have “Sir Joachim Edgar Boehm” 
instead of Sir Joseph; Dyce is written down A.R.A., 
instead of R.A.; but these seem to be about the chief 
faults in what promises to be a monumental work, 
which will render Mr. Forrer and his publishers the 
benefactors of the community of collectors, and still 
more of students of art and history; for, after al), 
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it is in our coins and medals that the history of the 
world is written in the most imperishable materials. 


The Nation’s Pictures, (Cassell & Co. 1902. 12s.) 


The extraordinary welcome which has been accorded 
to this serial publication during the past year will 
probably not be withheld from the completed volume. 
We have here a selection from the most striking and 
typical modern paintings in the public picture galleries 
of Great Britain, reproduced in colours by that amazing 
three-colour process of which examples have before now 
appeared in this Magazine. Mounted as they are upon 
grey paper, the separate plates have already found their 
way framed as pictures on to the walls of thousands of 
homes throughout Great Britain. Seen as a collection 
in this volume it is hard to say whether they are more 
impressive as a testimony of what the three-colour 
process can frequently do in the hands of such intelli- 
gent and successful manipulators as Messrs. André 
& Sleigh, or as a convincing and often even startlingly 
vivid representation of the state of English art at the 
end of the nineteenth century. It is easier to make a 
short list of the prominent British painters who are 
absent than a long list of those who are here repre- 
sented, and easier to enumerate the list of successes 
here before us than the few cases in which the process 
has failed. With the exception of Josef Israéls and 
Madame Henriette Ronner, all these artists belong to 
the British school, and all the minor section of that 
school—pre-Raphaelite, Newlyn, Glasgow, and so forth 
—take their place in the volume. ‘‘Oh Mistress Mine, 
whither art thou roaming?” ‘“ Autumn,” by Mr. 
East; ‘‘The Herring Market at Sea,” by Mr. Colin 
Hunter; ‘Off Valparaiso,” by Mr. Summerscales; 
‘*Napoleon on Board the Bellerophon,” by Mr. Orchard- 
son; ‘‘A Hopeless Dawn,” by Mr. Brainley ; “ Found,” 
by Professor von Herkomer; ‘ Autumn Leaves,” by 
Millais, with its deep tone of colour, and rich, warm 
glow; ‘A Condottieri,” by Lord Leighton ; ‘The Cast 
Shoe,” by Mason; ‘‘ Meadow Sweets,” by Mr. David 
Murray; ‘‘An August Moon,” by Cecil Lawson; 
these are but some of the most successful plates. The 
work when completed will be an abiding possession, and 
will leave a feeling of regret that it has been brought to 
a termination. Some day, perhaps, a better ‘‘ cheap” 
process will be invented. Till then, the three-colour 
process serves its turn admirably and usefully in respect 
of most pictures, if not of all. 


Antique Works of Art from Benin: Selected by 
Lieut.-General Pitt- Rivers. (Printed privately. 
1900. Batsford.) 


The extraordinary enthusiasm and _ enlightened 
munificence of the late General Pitt-Rivers has been 
so well known that it is a pleasure that some of the 
fruits of it are at last to be placed before the public. 
His magnificent museum and extraordinary collections, 
drawn not only from foreign parts but also from the 
rich soil which he has excavated in his own wonderful 
museum at Farnham in Dorset, have astonished every 
visitor to his rather inaccessible estate. The owner of 
great wealth, General Pitt-Rivers devoted a great por- 
tion of it to his collection of archeology and art, and 
to the production of a series of works illustrative of 
its foreign section. These works were only produced 
for private circulation; but now Mr. Batsford has 
obtained permission to issue them for the benefit of 
the public. The first part, that of the extraordinary 
art of Benin, is now before us—an elaborate catalogue 
consisting of 50 plates, including nearly 400 excellent 
reproductions of the highly civilised, even while 
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savage, art of Benin. Carvings, castings, weapons, of 
native construction, but sometimes of foreign civilised 
inspiration, are included, and it is hardly too much 
to say that decorators and artists of the present day 
may sometimes find suggestions in these quaint and 
original works, in which the decoration is usually not 
merely applied but structural. If the public shows 
itself appreciative of these volumes, we may doubtless 
hope for a continuance of the series, which includes 
the excavations in Cranborne Chase, and, more im- 
portant for artists, the admirable collection in King 
John’s House, Tollard Royal. 


The Domain of Art. By Sir William Martin Conway. 
(John Murray. 1901. 7s. 6d.) 


This collection of lectures, delivered by Sir William 
in his capacity of Slade Professor at Cambridge, is one 
of the most cheery and unconventional volumes of the 
kind which have come under our notice. He treats 
of the “Artist and Amateur,” the ‘‘Art of Living,” 
** Art Criticism,” the ‘‘ Practical Value of Art,” ‘ Art 
History,” and the ‘“‘Succession of Ideals,” and he re- 
gards them all from his mountaineering, Alpine point 
of view, with a healthy robustness that should be 
extremely attractive to the student of Cambridge. It 
is difficult to select any particular point for discussion. 
Art is to him “the joy of life,” and it is from this 
standpoint that he regards the expression of the fine 
emotion which we call Art. It is full of apposite epi- 
gram and virile expression, just such as we might 
expect from the author of the lectures delivered by 
Sir William when he was Professor of Art at Liver- 
pool. We may remind him that since his time the 
Art Critic is not restricted to a single day at the Royal 
Academy, nor is he expected (nor, indeed, permitted) 
tu print his review on “the following morning.” 


The Bases of Design. By Walter Crane. (George Bell 
& Sons. 1902. 6s.) 


The public has not been long in demanding a 
second edition of this suggestive book, to which we 
accorded so cordial a welcome on its first appearance 
four years ago. There are no material changes, but 
a few slight errors have been corrected. The book 
retains its charm and significance, and Mr. Crane 
does not seem to have cared to reply to certain 
animadversions of critics in respect of some of his 
theoretical contentions. There was really no occasion 
so to do, as it is impossible for any book of the kind 
to escape contention from one school of thought or 
another. Meanwhile, it is the appeal of a practical 
man to students, and the numerous illustrations, even 
more than the obiter dicta, will be of permanent value 
to the reader. 


Christian Art and Archzology. 
(Macmillan & Co, 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. Lowry, well known through his connection 
with the American school of classic study at Rome, 
has produced a handbook of Church and generally 
Christian art, which involves, of course, architecture, 
the art of the cemetery, painting, sculpture, mosaic, 
textiles, and the like, as produced and affected by the 
life in the Church. We do not see that there is much 
new in his volume, but the chief merit at which it 
aims, and which it may be said to achieve, is the 
digestion of other books and of a certain amount of 
personal study and observation into a handbook of 
convenient size—a book rather for the archeologist 
than for the artist pure and simple. The illustration 
of the volume is one of the features of the work. 


By Walter Lowry, M.A. 
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Tuscan Sculpture of the Fifteenth Century. By Lstele 
M. Hurll. (Haughton, Mifflin & Co., Cambridge, 
U.S.A. 1902. 75c.) 

The lady who has written this book is the editor 
of the “Riverside Art Series,” which the publishers 
have put forth in emulation, as it were, of the volumes 
issued by Messrs. Bell. It.sis not so much a well- 
ordered monograph upon the Tuscan sculpture as the 
title might suggest, but a series of essays on sixteen 
selected figures and groups by Donatello, Mino da 
Fiesole, Rosselino, the Della Robbias, and so forth. 


J. WALTER WEST, A.R.W.S. 


(See PAGE 433.) 


It is an introduction to the subject which may lead 
some to look further into the matter, and as a primer 
to those to whom the subject is a new one it is not 
without merit. 


The Fine Arts. By G. Baldwin Brown. 

John Murray. 1902. 6s. net.) 

We spoke in so much cordial appreciation of Pro- 
fessor Baldwin Brown’s book on its first appearance, 
that we have little to add on the present occasion 
except to say that the second edition has been some- 
what improved and added to, and helped by the 
inclusion of a few excellent illustrations. This volume 
is a manual in the true sense. In a handy form we 
have the whole theory of art in its wider aspects laid 
before the reader. It is a book rather of theory than 
of practice, but so lucid, and, in its way, so complete 
in arrangement, that there is none other of the kind 
which we would rather place before the student and 
the general reader. 

The Coronation number of ‘‘ Scottish Art and Letters” 
(Glasgow) is attractive and interesting. In addition to 
several fully-illustrated articles bearing upon the subject 
of the Coronation, there are special photogravure and 
colour plates of the Stuart sovereigns and Scottish 
dignitaries of the period. 

“In the Venusberg,” by the Hon. JOHN 

Miscellanea. COLLIER, has been purchased for the 
Southport Art Gallery. ‘“‘The Good 

Samaritan,” by the late Pait R. Morris, A.R.A., has 
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been presented by A. C. Bowdler, Esq., to the Black- 
burn Art Gallery. 

The City of London Art Gallery acquires, under the 
will of the late Mr. Charles Gassiot, an important col- 
lection of pictures. Among the works are ‘Fording 
the River: Showery Weather,” by JoHN CONSTABLE, 
R.A. ; four paintings by NASMYTH ; seven by W. COLLIns, 
R.A.; the same number by CLARKSON STANFIELD, 
R.A., and JOHN PHILLIP, R.A.; two by W. J. MULLER, 
R.A.; and four by J. C. Hook, R.A.; ‘*My First Ser- 
mon,” and ‘*My Second Sermon,” by Sir J. E. MItuats, 
P.R.A.; ‘A Pyrrhic Dance,” by Sir L. ALMA-TADEMA, 
R.A.; ‘‘The King Drinks,” by Briton RIvi&RE, R.A. ; 
and examples of THomas FaeEp, Sir E. LANDSEER, and 
WILLIAM Dyce. As the pictures are to remain in the 
possession of Mrs. Gassiot during her lifetime, they 
will not be immediately available for exhibition at 
the Guildhall. 

OnE of the victims of the Martinique dis- 
Obituary. aster was M. PauL MERWART, a marine 
painter of some note in France. 

Mr. J. B. Witttamsoy, of Slough, was a portrait 
painter of some repute in the early Victorian days. He 
was patronised by Prince Albert and Queen Victoria, of 
whom he executed portraits, as well as of the Royal 
children. 

M. LUCIEN QUARANTE was one of the most talented 
of French engravers. His plates after the old masters 
have attracted considerable attention at the Salons of 
the Société des Artistes Francais. He was born at 
Metz in 1860, 

M. JEAN JULES SALMSON, the French sculptor, was 
born at Paris in 1823. He first exhibited at the Salon 
in 1859. He was the author of several public works, 
among them being a statue of Henri IV for the Hétel de 
Ville, La Rochelle; ‘‘ Folly,” ‘‘Comedy,” “Satire,” and 
‘* Music,” caryatids for the Vaudeville Theatre, Paris; 
‘*Glory” for the New Louvre; and ‘‘ Handel” for the 
Opera. He was decorated with the Legion of Honour 
in 1867. 

Mr. MATTHEW RIDLEY CorBET, who was elccted an 


Associate of the Royal Academy at the commencement 


of this year, enjoyed the honour for but a few brief 
months. An illness of but a fortnight’s duration ended a 
career brought strikingly into public prominence by 
the Academy election. For an estimate of Mr. Corbet’s 
art, and for the facts of his artistic career, we refer our 
readers to the March issue of THE MAGAZINE OF ART 
(p- 236). 

ERNEST BARTHELEMY MICHEL was born at Mont- 
pellier in 1833. In 1857 he went to Paris, and studied 
under Picot and Cabanel. The second Grand Prix de 
Rome was awarded him in 1856, and four years later 
the Grand Prix. His début at the Salon was made in 
1859 with a painting of ‘St. Christopher.” From Rome 
he sent to the Salon of 1863 “Romulus and Remus 
Discovered by the Shepherd Faustulus,” and in 1865 the 
“Argus Lulled to Sleep by Mercury,” now in the 
Montpellier Museum. On his return to France he exe- 
cuted a series of decorative paintings for the Bishop's 
house at Limoges. On his health failing in Paris, he 
was offered the directorship of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts at Montpellier, with the keepership of the Fabre 
Museum. Thence he contributed regularly to the Salon, 
and executed several works for public buildings in 
Montpellier. Among these are decorative paintings 
for the Palais de Justice, the old Theatre (the latter 
being destroyed by fire in 1881), the University, and 
the staircase and foyer of the new Theatre. He was 
awarded medals in 1870, 1889 (bronze), and the Legion 
of Honour in 1880, 
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THE MOURNERS. 


By CHAnLes Cotter, 


CHARLES 


BOUT ten years since we were at Camaret 
—a place in Brittany on which, even 
more than elsewhere on that coast where 
the ocean reigns supreme, the sea seems to 
have set the stamp of its colour, its grandiose 
melancholy and wild beauty —we were, I say, 
at Camaret, a little colony of artists, lovers of 
beauty, and all devoted to one art. A new 
comer one day joined us, and at once set to 
work with frantic zeal. All day long, often 
in the evening, and sometimes even at night, 
we saw him scouring the country, sketching or 
painting studies, always at work. He was still 
very young, but with a magnificent beard, a 
beard worthy of Michael Angelo’s Moses, and 
the look of a sea-god. This was Charles Cottet. 
He mingled little with our party —I confess 
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COTTET: THE PAINTER OF SAILOR-LIFE 
IN BRITTANY. 


By PRINCE BOJIDAR KARAGEORGEVITCH. 


with regret too exclusive a set. Then, in the 
autumn, we scattered again, and Cottet resolutely 
set to work on a large picture he had had in 
his mind’s eye ever since the first day of his 
arrival in Brittany, a land then quite new to 
him, with which he has since become so completely 
identified that he is to many of us the painter 
of Brittany and the painter of the sea, one 
of those who have most completely entered 
into the deep primeval and grandiose fascination 
of that country where all the beautiful traditions 
of the past linger and, aided by nature, struggle 
against the caprice, the frivolity, the superficiality 
of modern and transient things. 

Cottet had conceived of this first picture in 
Brittany, and executed it from conscientious 
sketches, with careful, artistic study, and a talent 
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CAMARET HARBOUR. 


By CHARLES CorTTeT. 


which was, in fact, too great to reveal itself 
completely in a first attempt. The picture repre- 
sented four girls in white bearing a statue of 
the Virgin, the centre of a group of worshippers. 
In the background was a chapel of grey stone 
against a rather hazy sky. The figures, massive 
and solid, were grouped with much art, the 
observation was thorough, the execution showed 
powerful and conscientious methods; the picture 
as a whole brought Cottet to 
the notice of the jury of the 
Salon, and he received a medal. 

Another man might have 
rested content with this result. 
But the spirit of Brittany was 
slowly dawning on Cottet. In 
the gloomy grey skies, the 
russet tones of the burnt and 
barren sandy heaths, the hazy 
sea, the prevailing blackness of 
the costume both of men and 
women, he was beginning to 
discern the pearly play of light, 
the infinite variety of tone, 
the splendour of wild nature. 
This land, which he had dis- 
covered as it were by chance, 
so captivated Cottet that he 
could not bear to leave it, and 
his first winter there—a terri- 
ble winter, when cholera came 
to bring sorrow, when gales 
and storms carried devastation 
over land and sea, when despair 
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reigned in the souls of men, as 
on the scourged heath, the deso- 
late land, and the waste of 
waters dead and grey under the 
leaden sky—set Cottet on the 
true path of his talent, which 
since then has in each picture 
asserted itself as that of a great 
painter who has mastered the 
character of Brittany—unchang- 
ing, sad, and infinitely poetical. 

I have just seen again almost 
all the studies made by Cottet 
at that time, for he could never 
bear to part from these happy 
reminders of the early pictures 
which revealed so plainly his 
transition from a clever pupil 
to a master. 

From a few tawny touches 
on a tiny canvas, and a few 
grey-white lights on some foam, 
I got all the feeling of a sea 
stirred by a coming gale which 
will lash it into a howling waste; 
or a few darker touches for sails, in the dark- 
ness of the waters by night under a starless sky, 
brought before me all the nights I have spent 
at'sea in one of the boats which gather round 
the fishing grounds; and with an intensity which 
for a time effaced the reality of the studio where 
we were standing and carried me back to that 
nook in Brittany. Then there were studies of 
the solemn women, wrapped in their nun-like 
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cloaks, brightened only by the light white cap; 
wonderfully truthful notes and impressions of 
character. Here on one canvas are four girls’ 
heads, so pale and transparent-looking under thin 
white caps, all in unison of melancholy, for “the 
maidens of the sea are sad.” Ona larger canvas, 
a group of working women, knitting in hand, are 
hurrying to the shore to see the fish landed; 
on another a ball room full of life and movement, 
under the single lamp whick lights the dancers, 
while in the corner of the room and on the stairs 
which are seen in the background are dark 
groups of old folks who no longer dance, and are 
lost in the shadow. 

And I saw with delight the picture which 
to us, in love as we are with the gloom of 
Brittany, marked the decisive stage of Cottet’s 
career as a Master: “A Day of Mourning.” 
A group of women seated in a circle, silent 
and motionless but for fingering their beads, all 
in black with their white caps; admirably har- 
monious, and giving a perfect impression of the 
terrible presence of death hovering over us and 
of the dejection which is all-pervading in Brittany, 
which is heard in its popular melodies, in the 
poems of its old bards, which steals even into its 
festivals, and harmonises with the austerity of 
its costumes, with the monotonous vegetation 
blasted by a sky so rarely blue. This picture, 
dating from his first year in Brittany, following 
“The Procession,” did not achieve the success we 
had a right to expect, with the public and certain 
good critics. 

Cottet, however, had definitively found his 
road, and thenceforth contributed scenes from 
Brittany to every Salon. <A pupil, in fact, of 
Roll, but impressed, inspired, and so to speak 
guided, by Puvis de Chavannes, when the Salons 
parted he followed his leaders to the Champ de 
Mars. Year by year his work shows progress, 
for Cottet is still on the sunny side of thirty, at 
an age when we still may learn. As a respite 
from the everlasting rain of the north, Cottet 
spent a winter in Egypt, and brought back a 
quantity of studies and pictures of large size; 
he is, as of yore, indefatigable, as eager a worker 
as in his student days, and wastes not an hour 
of a life devoted to art and beauty, in the 
fatiguing pleasures of a gay world. It is most 
interesting to note how the painter of sandhills 
and mists saw Egypt, of which he represented in 
all sincerity the real aspects of the country, 
without exaggerating the contrasts of blinding 
light and iridescent colour, without falling into 
the conventional spottiness of many oriental 
painters. In one study, “The Market Place, 
Assiout,” Cottet has rendered the terrible suffer- 
ing of the desert with artistic truth by the sense 
he gives us of scorching heat and a vibrating 
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atmosphere taking the colour out of everything 
by its burning flood, intensifying the shadows 
almost to blackness, and by the writhing of the 
maddened fellaheen in their black rags of raiment. 
He gives us here a vivid impression of the 
murderous and gorgeous East. Another picture 
shows the Fellah women in their airy drapery, 
diaphanous in the intense light: women who 
might have stepped out of some Greek temple, 
so graceful are the folds of their robes; and 
behind these figures the landscape is spread in 
the hard white glare of midday, and is merged 
with the sky that quivers with heat. From 
Egypt again Cottet has brought some prints in 
colour, admirably truthful in their audacious 
variety and perfect sincerity, combining a scale 
of fiery yellows, skies of molten glow, and the 
splendour of strong green, with the dark brown of 
the faces and the black veils of the women. And 
the drawing of these prints, influenced by the 
sight of the ancient paintings in the temples 
and tombs, which to this day have resisted 
the action of the ages, is singularly startling, 
strange, and new. 

Quite lately Cottet has exhibited a series of 
works executed during a stay in Venice: a 
Venice of his own, synthetical and true, seen 
in massive effects under rosy or yellow light, 
pale pearly or shrouding mists, and giving a 
perfect impression of the City of the Sea as 
this painter of the sea felt and loved it. His 
favourite of this series, a study he calls “ Gloria 
di Venezia,” is almost a vision of colour: a 
phantasmagoria of clouds forms an archway, 
and beneath it, emerging from the opalescent 
lagune, rises the Pearl of the Adriatic, radiant 
in a dreamy light which conveys an exquisite 
feeling of the eternal, poetic beauty of the City 
of the Doges. 

Again, he shows us views of the Jura, 
the mountains towering above the landscape, 
sovereign and proud. Cottet applies here the 
same principle of simple treatment, seeing only 


the grander aspects of nature and rendering 


them with ever increasing skill. One of these 
landscapes, a peak lighted up with the last sun- 
beams, which lay a rosy wreath on its brow, 
standing out against a tender sky, while at the 
mountain foot the evening mists are already 
rising like a cloud of incense round the granite 
giant, is exquisitely poetical and truthful in 
colour. And the same mountain, in a winter 
scene, stands up a cold mass of blue ice, severely 
awful against a steely sky, amid the far-reaching 
calm of a landscape wrapped in winter sleep. 
Among the studies which crowd up Cottet’s 
studio it was a surprise to me to come on 
some of great beauty, paintings of the nude, 
female figures of amazing softness, delicate in 
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tone and admirable in drawing; surprising es- 
pecially when we remember that Cottet is such 
a marvellous painter of landscape studied in the 
open air, and that nothing in art is so difficult 
or demands so much devotion as the nude. 
Among these was a painting of a woman’s back, 
which, in my opinion, is one of the finest bits 
of work by any modern painter. 





THE MOURNERS. 


By CHaARLes Cotter. 


Cottet already had a picture in the Luxem- 
bourg, a view of the harbour of Camaret with 
boats at anchor on a calm evening, gleaming 
with all the colours of the setting sun; and 
in the Salon, where he exhibits every year, 
his pictures were being more and more appre- 
ciated, when, three years since, he made a 
striking hit with “The Land of the Sea,” which 
produced a perfect excitement, and proved him 
to be a very powerful painter. The triptych 
occupied all one wall of a small room. In 
the middle we saw the evening meal of the 
sea-faring folk, by the light of the lamp hung 
above the table and shedding on it a tender 
yellow light. The company, men and women 
sitting alternately, have a look of pensive melan- 
choly in anticipation of the departure of the 
men; the resignation of souls that live in im- 
mediate contact with nature. In the right hand 
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picture are Those who stay behind, a group of 
women in dark dresses, their lighter caps scarcely 
visible in the gloom, standing on the shore 
watching a boat which is disappearing in the 
distance. To the left we see the sailors sitting 
round a mast in the calm, solemn night on a 
tranquil blue sea which scarcely rocks the boat. 
The whole composition, the harmony of the 





colouring, the admirable painting of the figures, 
and the judicious suggestion of even the smallest 
details—all are the work of a true master of 
the brush. 

Still, all this would only have made a good 
picture, and would only have proved Cottet 
to be a master in his art. Where he shows 
himself to be a great poet, a wonderful colourist, 
is in his treatment of the sea in these pictures. 
The room in the centre panel, I have said, is 
lighted by a lamp and brightened by the faces 
of those who are sitting at the farewell supper. 
Only two persons have their backs to us; the 
others, facing the spectator, lean against a long 
window, at first sight hardly visible, and beyond 
the panes lies the sea, very calm, darkly waiting, 
as it would seem, for the men... . and as we 
gaze on the picture it grows on us, and its blue 
gleam asserts itself, obliterating the lamp-light, 
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the colour of the faces and of the dresses, 
till we can look at nothing else. The sea is 
now the picture—the sea which is the life and 
the terror, the anguish and the poetry of that 
land, which gives gloom to its Gaelic legends, 
which darkens it with widows year after year, 
and which the natives love nevertheless, to the 
point of dying when they cannot see it. All 
this deep poetry, which only a poet’s soul could 
grasp, Cottet has put into his picture, with a 
power that impressed every beholder and won 
him golden opinions from the admirers who 
stood in a compact mass round his work for as 
long as the Salon was open. This picture, 
too, is now in the Luxembourg, and, in its 
place there, stands to even greater advantage, 
looks even more poetically inspired, gives us 
a shuddering impression of nature, and ex- 
presses all the grandeur of the “Land of the 
Sea.” 

In the following year opinions were divided. 
After such an immense success and the purchase 
by the State of the young painter’s triptych 
for the Luxembourg, Cottet would probably not 
exhibit, or could only send an inferior work. 
In fact, he sent ‘The Mourners” (Les Deuils), 
groups of women of the Isle of Ushant in 
pensive attitude, and so dignified in their mourn- 
ing that they look like the Madonnas of some 
new cult, or, rather, of some very ancient one. 
With these he exhibited some “Scenes of Sea 
Life” and “Boats at Night,” and in each fresh 
work some fresh perfection appeared. Last year 
he sent “Saint John’s Fires:” a party of women 
and children round a brazier, the flame scarcely 
bent to the right by the wind; to the left are 
the old women, rigid in their long black cloaks ; 
to the right, gleeful children in the glare of the 
light; a creek is seen in the distance, and on 
the coast beyond more fires are blazing in the 
still night. Here, again, we feel the spell; the 
sea is so absolutely right in colour, so intensely 
true, that it dominates the picture by its tone, 
its reality, its magnificent immensity; and all 
who know and love Brittany, all who in some 
night hour of deep calm have ever let their 
spirit float over the liquid deep, admire and 
love the picture. 

This year Cottet contributes “ Low Mass in 
Brittany ;” a long line of women are making 
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their way to early Mass — shapeless figures 
wrapped in their hooded cloaks—all alike im- 
personal beings, crossing a desolate sandy heath 
in one of the dreariest parts of Finisterre, 
towards a chapel round which are grouped a 
few houses. The landscape, strongly remind- 
ing us of J. F. Millet in its grand simplicity, 
is painted in tones of yellow-grey and faded 
green. The sky above has a touch of colour 
in the breaking clouds. A gleam upon the sea, 
which is scarcely visible, spreads across the 
horizon and relieves the impression of un- 
speakable sadness that broods over that deso- 
late land; and the women go on, black and 
melancholy, towards the grey church in the 
grey landscape under the intensely grey sky. 
Surrounded by the other pictures on the wall, 
if we go to a little distance, we perceive with 
surprise that this painting, so grey and so sad, 
is the only one with light in it, looking like a 
window opened on nature in the midst of the 
strong tones of the rest which are lost against 
the red walls. Close to the picture of “Low 
Mass” Cottet has hung a number of studies in 
the same key, sketches of heath and sky in 
Brittany, which, by a few absolutely truthful 
touches, bring the country before us as vividly 
as the picture itself; showing and proving that 
he is, indeed, the poet of that great and mourn- 
ful land. 
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MODERN DECORATIVE ART AT TURIN: 
GENERAL IMPRESSIONS. 


By WALTER CRANE. 


HERE is a certain appropriateness in the 
idea that Turin—one of the chief portals 
of Italy, so long the mother or tutelary deity 
of European art, especially of decorative art— 
should be the first to summon the nations of 
Europe in a friendly spirit of artistic emulation 
and rivalry to show their prowess in the arts 
of design. 

Turin sounds the trumpet to proclaim this 
carrousel of artists, even as the trumpets, pre- 
sided over by the Duke d’Aosta at the brilliant 
scene at the Teatro Regio the other evening, 
called the cavaliers forth to their musical and 
fanciful evolutions before the King. It is some- 
what remarkable, too, to note that the different 
nationalities—the different artists that ride to 
this tourney under their national banners, as 
it were—bring also their racial symbols and 
personal characteristics with them. Although 
gathered under the broad and comprehensive 
pavilion of modern decorative art, “Arte Mod- 
erna,” “1l’Art Nouveau,” or whatever we like to 
term it, these racial, local, and personal dis- 
tinctions assert themselves. The language and 


its forms may be universal, but the dialect and 
the accent differ in each country. 

At’ a superficial glance, indeed, it might 
almost be supposed that the decorative art of 
modern Europe had but one designer and one 
origin, seeing how constantly certain motives 
occur and recur-—-in architectural design, in 
furniture, in textiles, in metal-work and jewel- 
lery, in pottery and glass, and in surface 
decoration. 

The exhibition buildings themselves are in- 
stances of this. 

One might deduce the symbols of an esthetic 
language of line and form from certain recur- 
ring elements. Yet the elements which contri- 
bute to the effect of the ensemble are extremely 
mixed and remotely derived. One cannot resist 
the conclusion that in the later phases of modern 
decorative art we have the results of modern 
intercommunication of ideas, of the constant 
intermingling, through modern commerce, travel, 
colonisation, scientific discovery, and historic 
research, fused together, as it were, in the 
imaginative brain of the artist, and produced in 
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the strange and weird combinations of line we 
see around us on every side. 

The results, too, show the influence of the 
restlessness of modern life, and the dislocation 
of artistic and constructive tradition constantly 
’ taking place owing to new discoveries and 
inventions, new materials and new uses, new 
demands to meet new necessities. 

One cannot hope that such influences create 
anything approaching an ideal atmosphere for 
mature and beautiful art. Art, as both the 
exponent and the creature of modern conditions, 
shows, indeed, plainly enough the effects of the 
conditions of its inception. Artificial stimulus 
has had a similar effect upon its growth as 
that of heat in the forcing 
house upon plants. The 
stems become extravagantly 
drawn out and attenuated ; 
the plant itself is sacrificed 
to its flower; its leaves are 
pale and anemic. 

A prevalent motive in 
the new art is a_long- 
drawn-out, irregular spiral 
stem, often multiplied, and 
varied with “kinks” and 
elbows, and terminating in 
formal rows of disks or 
floral forms. (See sketch.) 
There is a resemblance to 
certain parasitic climbing 
plants in this treatment, 
and such resemblance is 


at 


——] perhaps quite as real as 
atin superficial, and may be 
CHARACTERISTIC the result of analogous 
OF MODERN O64 eas 

FROM A CARVING conditions. 

yy 2 ll There appears to be a 


law of evolution working 

in the arts of design 
quite as inevitably as in the natural world. 
Certain germinal motives, derived from forms 
in nature or art, are combined by the fancy 
of the designer. A conflict for pre-eminence, 
a struggle for existence, takes place in the 
mind of the artist, as his hand records the 
stages of the evolution of his design, either 
on paper or in some plastic material. In view 
of his ultimate purpose—the use and destiny 
of the design —certain lines, certain forms, 
prevail over others as the most fitting; the 
design sheds inessentials and takes final shape. 
It may closely follow the principle of its in- 
ception, or it may, passing through a multi- 
tude of complex stages, finally be evolved in 
some very different shape; but in either case 
its development proceeds much as the develop- 
ment of a plant from its seed germ to its full 
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completion and flower, always strictly adapted 
to its environment. 

I would not say that forms of design, say, 
surface-design, are always so strictly adapted, 
and one must always, of course, allow room for 
individual caprice and wilful extravagance and 
the desire for originality. The limits, however, 
of even these apparently spontaneous impulses 
are more restricted than might be supposed. 
Efforts to be new and original sometimes lead 
to results curiously similar in form to work of 
former epochs, where the constructive principle in 
design has been obscured. For instance, I noted 
in more than one new art restaurant building 
in the Pare Valentino, near the Exhibition 
buildings, that which, in its general masses and 
distribution of ornament, in its absence: of 
rectangles or verticals, or constructive feeling, 
curiously recalled buildings of the late eighteenth 
century, or what would be called in Hungary 
“Maria Therese” type. Extremes meet, and 
our twentieth century new art touches, in its 
least consciously artistic form, the rococo decor- 
ative confectionery of the palaces of the eigh- 
teenth century. 

There are, in truth, I venture to think, two 
principles at work in this modern development 
of decorative art—a principle on the one hand 
of health, of life and growth, and on the other 
of decomposition and decay. The first tends in 
the direction of restraint of ornament and sim- 
plicity of construction in architecture, furniture, 
and the decorative accessories of life. In the 
crafts of design it maintains the principle of 
adherence to the limitations, as well as the 
capabilities, of the material, and the control of 
use, while not rejecting new material, new methods, 
or new uses should they fall within its pro- 
vince, and be capable of being assimilated and 
harmonised. The second principle rather tends 
to follow a fashion whithersoever it may lead; 
to adopt forms and lines for the sake of the 
forms and lines, irrespective of their adaptation 
to particular materials and uses; to gather from 
every kind without giving time to digest and 
assimilate; to imitate superficial or artificial 
mannerisms in all sorts of ways; to use material 
simply to display material and skill of hand, 
without thought of the harmonising sense of 
beauty. The choice of woods, for instance, in 
some recent French marqueterie work, to ex- 
press different textures: and surfaces, such as 
rippling water, the coats of animals, etc., is 
marvellous, and the dexterity of the workman- 
ship so great as to give almost an independent 
interest to the work. But if we ask if the 
decoration is appropriate to its purpose: Does 
it help the expression of the object so adorned? 
does it fall into its place as decorative pattern 
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in the scheme of a room?—we cannot find any 
satisfactory answer. Then, too, if we are con- 
tent to regard it as pictorial work, and judge 
such work by pictorial standards and from the 
pictorial point of view, it fails because, by the 
very nature of the material, inlaid wood can- 
not compete in pictorial 
effect with a painter’s 
work, because the crafts- 
man is necessarily de- 
barred from the use 
and expression of cer- 
tain values and atmo- 
spheric effects strictly 
belonging to pictorial 
art and its methods, 
and upon which rests 
its chief value and power 
of appeal to the eye. 
Such work may as- 
tonish by its skill and 
imitativeness, but it is 
neither satisfactory as 
pictorial work nor as 
decoration, whereas the 
same materials, used in 
a strictly decorative or 
flat pattern motive, 
would display the 
quality of the wood 
equally well, while pro- 
ducing a reposeful and 
appropriate decoration, 


and an object in a room THE ITALIAN GALLERY 
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it would be possible to 
live with. 

To go through the 
Exhibition at Turin and 
rigidly apply this latter 
test—whether one could * 
live with any given ex- 
hibit—would be a pro- 
cess of such _ severe 
elimination that there 
might be some doubt 
about getting enough 
decorative art to furnish 
one’s house withal! 

Even here, however, 
one must allow for race, 
climate, and habit. An 
Englishman’s choice 
would not be a French- 
man’s or a German’s or 


an Italian’s. But if each 
proceeded on the same 
principle, the results 


would certainly be char- 

acteristic and interesting, 

The danger of so wide a field of choice as 
lies open to the modern designer is no doubt 
that the climatic and racial elements of differ- 
ent countries have a tendency to become con- 
fused and to be applied inappropriately. This 
is a sort of danger, too, which is probably 
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fostered by such exhibitions as this at Turin. 
At the same time, it may have also its bene- 
ficial side in enabling artists of different nation- 
ality to compare their work in a way impossible 
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by any other means. The imitator may find 
new ideas and new methods to imitate, but the 
man of invention may be stimulated, not to go 
and do likewise, but, as is often the result of 














EXTERIOR OF THE GRAND VESTIBULE. 


FRom A PHOTOGRAPH BY GuIDO Rey. 


stimulating suggestive work, something quite 
different. 

Where there is life 
there must be movement. 
The use of such inter- 
national exhibitions is 
that we get a kind of 
water-mark in the arts 
of design. It is at least 
a record of united but 
independent effort. The 
waters of human accom- 
plishment in the arts 
may possibly recede, or, 
on the other hand, they 
may advance and reach 
higher levels. The re- 
cord, meanwhile, is some- 
thing: it marks an 
epoch. The record, too, 
of an exhibition limited 
as this at Turin is to 
the arts of design and 
handicraft, is far more 
striking than previous 
international exhibitions 
—those huge fairs and 
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markets of the mixed industries of all na- 
tions. 

In the state of design and handicraft of 
decorative art of any given age or people we 
have the truest key to their standard of civilis- 
ation, so that from this point of view alone 
such an exhibition must be full of significance 
to the thoughtful observer. Even the most 
rapid glance at the different sections will bring 
out the characteristic notes of the different 
races and countries. Incomplete as many of 
them still were at the time of the opening, one 
could not but receive strong impressions. 

The boldness, the richness, the resource, the 
variety, fantasy, and redundancy of detail, the 
thoroughness, perhaps even the heaviness, of 
the German section, were manifest; the reserve, 
the homely quaintness, the domesticity, the 
solidity, the completeness, the soundness of the 
Dutch; the smartness, the ingenuity, the mech- 
anical perfection, the adaptability of means to 
commercial ends of the American section; the 
dramatic chic, technical skill, and rather florid 
and unrestrained experimental expression in 
design of the French; the great technical ac- 
complishment of the Belgians, very much on 
French lines iu all kinds of design, were equally 
noticeable, but with less definite artistic aim 
or controlling taste. 

The Hungarian quickness in adopting the 
forms and methods of expression of the New 
Art, and their extraordinary resource and tech- 
nique in most of the arts and crafts—more 
especially in the pottery of Izolnay — were 
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THE NEW ROOM 


remarkable. No less characteristic, though prac- 
tically the expression of a single group or 
school, was the Scottish section, in the austerity 
and simplicity of its ensemble, not albeit un- 
mixed in its details with certain imported ele- 
ments from Japan and the East. 

The Austrian was perhaps more determinedly 
“New Art” both in its building and in its show, 
and therefore less characteristic than most, ex- 
cept as coming from Vienna, the home of the 
Secessionists. 

And, as the gay and varied coloured envelope 
enclosing all these diverse communications from 
the nations of Europe—the Italian: brilliant, 
dramatic, of extraordinary technical skill in all 
materials, but careless of observing the limits 
of balanced expression in such materials; in- 
tent upon tour de force, arresting the atten- 
tion in whatsoever material; fantastic, scenic, 
dazzling. 

The Italian mind seems to have taken up 
the elements of the New Art decoration, and to 
have dramatised them, so to speak, for the rest 
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of the world. The scheme of decoration in the 
interior of the dome of the Exhibition is an 
admirable illustration of this, for there we have 
nearly all the elements combined in a remark- 
able scenic and effective whole. 

And what of England amidst all this glitter 
and show? 

A modest white-washed gallery, with car- 
toons in black frames, coloured plaster, wall- 
papers, textiles, brass and copper, colour-prints 
and photographs; some simple furniture; a 
choice Arras tapestry of William Morris’s on 
the white wall; a few cases of choice books and 
MSS.; jewellery, glass, and metal; the show of 
the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society, founded 
in 1888, wherein some may discover the original 
modest germs of the exuberant tree of New Art 
motives, so amply illustrated in the other sec- 
tions of the Exhibition. These, with a collection 
of the works of the present writer, endeavour 
(without Government support) to maintain the 
honour of Old England in this friendly artistic 
congress of nations. 
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THE ADOLPHE DE ROTHSCHILD COLLECTION. 


By HENRI FRANTZ. 


HE national museums of France, like those 
of England and Germany, are frequently 
indebted for important and highly remarkable 
acquisitions to the generosity of private collectors, 
who sometimes during their lifetime bestow some 
of their treasures on the nation. Such the late 
Charles Hayem has done, enriching the Luxem- 
bourg Gallery with a fine collection, of which the 
water colours by Gustave Moreau are the chief 
feature; and such M. Léon Bonnat, who has 
created the Bonnat Gallery at Bayonne, to con- 
tain a number of pictures by great masters, 
carefully selected in the course of a long life. 
Others, again, not bearing to part during their 
life from the objects of their choice and con- 
templation, bequeath them for all futurity to the 
national galleries, as was recently done by the 
late M. Adolphe de Rothschild, who devised to 
the Louvre his unique collection of Renaissance 
goldsmiths’ work, to which are added some 
examples which the Baroness Adolphe. de Roth- 
schild has given to the collection. 
These objects, which are an invaluable addi- 
tion to the relics of the French kings, housed 


since 1852 in the Galerie d’Apollon, and to 
the collection bequeathed by Baron Davillier, 
have not been placed with other works of 
the same class; but, in accordance with the 
desire of the testator, are displayed in a small 
room called the Rothschild Room, arranged ex- 
pressly for the purpose—too small a room, in my 
opinion, but which, nevertheless, has a very good 
effect. The arrangement has, in fact, been carried 
out with great care and skill, with the help of a 
sum of 300,000 franes—£12,000—left for the pur- 
pose by M. de Rothschild in a subsequent will. 
This amount paid not only for the needful decora- 
tive treatment of the room, the inlaid floor in three 
kinds of wood, and the severely-designed wood- 
work intended to throw up the brilliancy of the 
jewels, but also for the purchase of such acces- 
sories as might carry out the general effect. 
Thus a ceiling was acquired through M. Heil- 
bronner, a Paris dealer, a coffered ceiling with gilt 
mouldings on a dark blue ground, which was 
formerly in a Venetian palace; and at one end 
hangs a piece of Flemish tapestry, also bought 
for the purpose. This hanging, representing the 
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Miracle of Feeding the Multitude, is in splendid 
preservation, and the leading colours, red, blue, 
and green, are still wonderfully bright. 

This, then, is the jewel-case, worthy of the 
treasures it contains. Let us now glance at these. 

First we notice against the wall a large bas- 
relief of the Florentine school: a Madonna 
holding the Infant Christ, who stands in front of 
her, exquisite in refinement and sweetness, and 
altogether one of those gems of grace, charm, and 
expression of which the Florentine Renaissance 
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Rothschild in the course of his life, regardless of 
trouble and expense. It would be interesting to 
know the origin and history of all these objects, 
and the price paid for them, but these details are 
unknown even to the Directors of the Louvre, 
with the exception of a few pieces known to 
have come from the Omghena collection, and the 
large reliquary made for the Abbey of Floreffe, 
in Flanders, by command of the Abbot Pierre de 
la Chapelle in 1254, which was lent in 1880 to an 
exhibition of ancient art in Brussels. © 

















A “KISS OF PEACE.” 


produced so many examples. This piece has been 
attributed by the best connoisseurs to Agostino 
di Duccio, the sculptor of the fagade of San 
Bernardino at Perugia, who came to Rimini 
in 1450, when the architect Alberti com- 
missioned him to execute the decorative sculp- 
ture for the chapel then being erected for 
Sigismondo Malatesta. This is the first work by 
the master that has found its way to the Louvre. 
About ten years ago Courajod found an example 
of his work in the little church at Auvilliers 
(Oise). There is said to be another in the pos- 
session of M. Aynard, vice-president of the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

Another important work on a large scale is a 
stone statue of Saint Catherine, holding a palm in 
one hand and in the other an open book, a well- 
preserved example of the School of Champagne, 
which flourished in the sixteenth century. 

Still, the attractive feature of the collection is 
the treasury of ecclesiastical jewellery and gold- 
smiths’ work brought together by Baron A. de 


FLEMISH, FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


This large reliquary, containing a portion of 
the True Cross, is in silver gilt, repoussé and 
chased, and deserves study not merely as a piece 
of goldsmiths’ work but as an example of the 
right treatment of metal. The centre panel, 
thin in design, shelters two angels upholding the 
cross which contains the relic, two finely-designed 
figures. The two shutters are decorated within 
with figures on a smaller scale, which in finish of 
execution are not inferior to the larger figures 
(see page 497). ° 

Very remarkable, again, is a Virgin, in silver- 
gilt, holding the Infant Christ on one arm; this 
was displayed at Buda-Pesth fifteen years ago, 
in the Retrospective Exhibition of Goldsmiths’ 
Work, and it then belonged to Count Francois 
Zichy. The Virgin’s crown and mantle are 
covered with pearls and precious stones. 

A large number of reliquaries, monstrances, 
pyxes, ciboria, and “ kiss-of. peace,” or Paxbredes, 
show how greatly the arts of ecclesiastical 
jewellery flourished in Flanders. At the same 
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A CROZIER IN ROCK CRYSTAL. 


SPANISH, FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


time it is very difficult, in these as in 
early paintings, to distinguish with cer- 
tainty between the works by Flemish 
artists and those of the Rhenish pro- 
vinces or of Northern France—all men 
of kindred race, with the same artistic 
ideals. The ascriptions here, as we see 
them, were the work of M. Molinier (his 
last work here, as he has now retired 
from the Louvre), who devoted all his 
eare and knowledge to the task. 

He attributes to the school of Ghent 
a pleasing reliquary in silver-gilt, rect- 
angular in shape, and supported by two 
cenacula; the case for the relic is closed 
by a rose in picrced metal over a blue 
enamel ground, and has in the centre 
of each side a medallion in translucent 
enamel. 

Side by side with the art of Flanders 
that of Spain is seen in a few splendid 
examples; it is, as is well known, closely 
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allied to Flemish art. Such, for instance, is the “ Cus- 
todia,” which is ascribed to the end of the fourteenth 
century; the body of it is a small, octagonal struc- 
ture, with an angel blowing a trumpet at each side. 
This little structure has evident analogies with the 
reliquary in the form of a cross, French, of the early 
fourteenth century, which in the same way has two 
little statues borne on the ends of the arms, extending 
from the central upright. 

Very different, on the other hand, and showing no 
relationship to Flemish art, is a crozier in rock crystal, 
mounted with the utmost finish of workmanship. This 
is a work of the fourteenth century, a period of great 
artistic and industrial activity in Spain; this object 
alone is enough to suggest to our mind the pomp and 
magnificence of a prelacy wealthy and powerful beyond 
all others. 

Monsieur Gaston Migeon, the worthy successor of 
M. Molinier at the Louvre, has very happily remarked 
that’ an intercourse very similar to that between Spain 
and Flanders subsisted between Germany and Italy. 
From this point of view the Reliquary of the Flagellation 
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ITALIAN, END OF FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
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RELIQUARY OF THE FLAGELLATION 


VENETIAN, FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


is a typical work. The simple, realistic treatment 
of the figures closely resembles 
many examples of German work. 
Quite above all comparison is a 
wonderful little vessel for incense 
in lapis lazuli, with a border of 
chased gold set with precious stones, 
an object of inestimable value, as 
sumptuous in material as it is ex- 
quisite in taste and elegance. This 
is such a piece as the patrician 
city of Venice must have produced 
when her artists worked for mighty 
signiors of refined culture, whose 
eyes were accustomed to the magni- 
ficence of Oriental prodigality. We 
can readily conceive of one of her 
superb bishops, robed in the bro- 
cade and lace we may still see in 
the Correr Museum, his brow bound 
with the sacred purple, holding up 
such agem as this beneath the golden 
roof of Saint Mark’s, amid the glow 
of paintings and mosaics, while 
organs and chants filled the vaults. 
From Italy, again, came the 
statuettes of St. Peter and St. 
James, giving us a very good idea 


of what art was after Michael VENETIAN, 
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Angelo, with its engraved glass and beautiful 
medallions in translucent enamel. 

Besides these examples from the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, giving us the opportunity of 
studying what the artists of Flanders, Germany, 
Spain, and Italy could do at their best, we find in 
the Rothschild collection a number of extremely 
interesting pieces of jewellery, of the finest 
workmanship, and supplementing the collection 
of historic jewellery derived from the treasury of 
the French monarchs. A fine pendant represents 
the Annunciation; the gold is wonderfully 
chased, enriched with enamel paintings and 
translucent enamel, such as was produced at 
Augsbourg. Another pendant, made of a large 
pearl, like some antique Venetian jewels, repre- 
sents the Paschal Lamb lying on a tiny gold 
book; a third represents the Infant Christ, in 
gold and enamel. A magnificent necklace has 
the scenes of the Passion on twelve medallions, 
and finds worthy companions in the ponderous 
rings of bishops and archbishops. 

What is most striking in this collection, and 
impresses us more the longer we study it in its 
least details, is that each example is a perfect 
and undoubted masterpiece of its kind. In many 
important collections we find among some very 
choice pieces others of disputable authority and 
minor value. That is not here the case; every- 
thing conveys the same sense of perfection and 
unique artistic originality. 
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OUR SKETCH BOOK: 


MEDITERRANEAN STUDIES. 


By W. TELBIN, ScENE-PAINTER ; 


\ TITH the Thames covered with blocks of 
frozen mud and ice, and all the domestic 
water arrangements of London sealed by the long 
continued frost; with Naples alternately sunshine 
and storm, orange orchards with the fruit still 
on, and the early grey violet—Rome delightfully 
warm, and the beautiful gardens of the Pincic 
at their very best, and the ground in the park 
of the neighbouring Palazza Borghese covered 
with the white and purple anemone — then 
London again with the weather forecast from day 
to day, “ wind north-east, increasing later on to a 
gale ’’—with these recollections one gets a little 
uncertain as to the time spent on the journey. 
When did the dream commence and finish ?— 
on what day did you cast off and resume your 
troubles and labours in your daily bread earn- 
ing? By this system of questioning I find that 
between the happy departure and the rough 
awakening five weeks only intervened. 

About the beginning of March the long spell 
of frost ended, the higher ground in Kent, as 
seen from the steamer, was still splashed by the 
grey of the melting snow. “The Bay,” though 
not calm, exhibited little of its wild and mag- 
nificent force. The moderate wind did not sweep 
the wave-sides, but made them, as it were, cor- 
rugated, reducing much of the darkness of their 
watery depths. On this occasion, to the writer, 
the water in colour appeared. ultramarine-ash— 
a blue of most delicious quality. A colour dis- 
tinction does not invariably convince you as to 
its truth; in a general way it may be said that 
the Mediterranean is blue, the Atlantic purple, 
the entrance to the Channel green, but atmo- 
spheric conditions can belie all these colour 
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qualities. At times the great seas of the Medi- 
terranean, almost as vast as those of the 
Atlantic, are as grey as any likely to be seen 
in the North Sea, except at the crest of the 
wave when rolling over, where the water is of 
the same colour in all seas, a deep bottle-green, 
reduced in tone according to the amount of air 
and foam driven into it by the force of its move- 
ment, impelled by the wind. In fine weather the 
sea would be decidedly described as blue, in- 
tensely so up to three or four hours before and 
after the sun had reached its zenith; and even 
this brilliancy is heightened by the golden setting 
of the land, adding by contrast reduced depths, 
and reflecting all the colours of the opal. Oceans, 
which from their great depths owe nothing to 
the colouring matter of the land in solution, 
acquire any distinctive colour they possess from 
their latitudinal position. 

Comparatively warm when we were steaming 
just in sight of the Portuguese coast, it was in- 
tensely cold on our arrival in the early morning at 
Gibraltar. To the north, the deep snowfields of the 
Sierra Nevada peeped over the nearer mountains, 
less amply covered with their winter mantle. It 
was, unfortunately, too early to see the gardens to 
advantage; but even in March there were large 
bushes of the heliotrope in flower, but perfume 
on this cold morning was wanting. 

The noble outline of the rock, from the most 
favoured point of view, strikes you as being just 
as fine as the painter and photographer had led 
you to expect it would be. It rests on the sea 
so easily, the precipitous cliffs are so finely eased, 
the vertical lines sink into the horizontal with 
such easy and happy gradients. It resembles the 
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GIBRALTAR, 


DRAWN BY W. TELBiN. 


outline of a lion contentedly resting—not sleep- 
ing—with head erect, front paws turned under, 
mane easing down to the body, body extended, 
hind quarters sideways on the ground, and hind 
legs spread out. 

The illustration given here shows the back 
view of the rock as seen from the steamer, now 
on its course for Naples, not an ineffective view 
with the sun glaring on the sand slopes that reach 
more than half-way up the rock from the sea-shore- 

As the day wears on, the receding African 
coast is lost; later, the mountains of the Spanish 
coast, snow-covered down to more than half their 
apparent altitude, fade away. Continue to look 
and you can still see them in their long lingering 
dissolution, but direct your attention for a few 
minutes elsewhere and they are gone. 

At midday we passed (perhaps eight miles 
away) Sardinia—a lovely island veiled in the 
grey distance, the verdure and the rocks still 
retaining a tinge of their local colouring. What 
a pity, from this point of view, we did not 
acquire the island, as Nelson was so anxious that 
the Government of his day should do. 

To the north Ischia, crowned by Monte 
Epomeo, a voleano which has not erupted since 
1302, but the rents in the sides of the island 
radiating from the cone are so deep that time 
has been able to do little to repair the mischief 
then done; possibly these wounds were reopened 
during the terrible convulsion (1881-83) that shook 
the island and destroyed the town of Cassamiciolo. 

Snow still rested on the higher slopes of 
Vesuvius, but as the wind was blowing from the 
land it was evidently too warm for it to linger 
about the crater. 

Lines of white pointed the structure of the 
adjacent mountains, dipping into the sea towards 
Sorrento and Castellamare, and gave one quite 
a new impression of the Bay of Naples. There 
had been an exceedingly heavy snowstorm the 
day before between Rome and here, but with a 
few hours’ sunshine the snow quickly slipped out 
of sight. Two or three delightful days followed, 
the sea, sky, and shores of the Bay of Baiz re- 
producing in every way the colour of Turner's 
picture. The roads round the bay, edged with 
the aloe (vulgaris), its great succulent grey-green 
leaves stretching far over the road, a “ chevaux 
de frise” that made a notice to trespassers quite 
unnecessary ; at the back of these an avenue of 
fine specimens of the Italian pine, with very few 
dead or distorted branches. 

Capri is most certainly a lovely island, strik- 
ingly beautiful in outline. But the Blue Grotto 
is the tourist’s catching feature of the island. 
The illustration shows the entrance from the 
inner side of the cavern, but as a photographic 
portrait of one whose charm is complexion 
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SMOKE AND STEAM, VESUVIUS. 


DRAWN BY W. TELBIN. 
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and not feature, it necessarily gives but a faint 
idea of this far-famed grotto. 

The wind was getting up, the sky was becoming 
overcast, and the sea on our return journey was 
somewhat rough, and evidently wilder weather 
was expected, for the fishing boats were hurrying 
back to Naples before a stiffening breeze; the 
tri-sail of the feluccas so lowered that it seemed 
sideways like a long loop, and the smoke from 
Vesuvius was so pressed down by the density of 
the clouds resting on the cone that it appeared 
as if a very much greater area than usual was 
vomiting forth smoke. As the day advanced 
the wind increased rapidly in force, and it was 
now evident that the “bora” was advancing. 
The noise of the howling wind, accompanied by 
thunder, the clatter of the rain, and the roar of 
the sea, was tremendous. 

The road that follows the bay is very wide, 
but the masses of foam which leapt into the air 
to the height of seventy or eighty feet completely 


THE GROTTO, CAPRI. 
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covered it. Not one or two isolated masses, for 
the waves rolled in in lines parallel to the sea- 
wall, and burst in their fury simultaneously. 
Sentry boxes and lamps soon fell before this 
furious bombardment, the sea-wall was breached, 
and considerable portions of the roadway were 
undermined. The Castel del Ovo, which stands 
out some distance from the shore, opposing the 
deeper and less broken waves, was completely 
hidden for some time in dense masses of pounded 
water. 

Some days previously, in fair weather, a large 
four-masted steamer (English) had most unac- 
countably been beached broadside on at the 
other side of the harbour towards Pompeii—how 
would she fare this wild night, exposed to the 
fury of the waves from stem to stern? Next 
morning, when the storm had passed over and 
the sea had moderated, we went over to ascertain, 
and were pleased to find that she was still there 
apparently intact. 
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OLD WOMAN. 


By J. J. HENNER. 


A FTER the Exhibition of 1901, which was an 
x unprecedented medley of works for the 
most part quite second-rate, the Society of 
French Artists has this year made an effort for 
the better on which we cannot but congratulate 
them. The unanimous censure which hailed the 
last Salon made it a duty on the part of the 
Council to admit fewer pictures, and the good 
result is immediately felt; the exhibition is 
infinitely more satisfactory. The Society, never- 
theless, stopped half-way on the road to reform, 
and has not carried innovation and improvement 
nearly so far as could be wished. The real great 
reform, for which the demand has often been 
expressed, is a radical change in the constitution 
and election of the Council. It consists, in fact, 
solely of professors, who are said to consider 
chiefly the interests of their pupils; hence its 
rooms are closed to all beginners who have not 
been working in the Paris studios. This reform 
has been emphatically called for at the meetings 
of the Society, and a revision of the statutes, 
about to be carried, was rejected finally by a 
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small majority. On this step, however, the 
future prospects of the Society depend; it is a 
vital matter which it cannot neglect but at the ° 
risk of seeing all the younger men desert to join 
the National Society, or else to exhibit at an 
autumn Salon, of which the organisation is under 
discussion. 

Pending the introduction of these great 
reforms, the Society of French Artists has given 
proof this year of increased discernment by 
excluding a great quantity of pupils’ work, 
generally on a colossal scale and of no interest 
to anybody, whose place would be in shows at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts rather than in a public 
exhibition. 

One of the most important and most admired 
paintings here is the work of a woman, Made- 
moiselle H. Dufau. In her picture, “ Autumn,” 








PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 


By RAYMOND WOoOoGH 
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purchased by the State, a delightfully imagin- 
ative faculty is joined to a fine sense of 
colour. In a charming landscape, where the 
vines are lighted by a glorious autumnal glow, 
a youthful couple are seen on the margin of 
a fountain, while beyond, a centaur is seen, 
and a woman in classic drapery. The work is 
antique in its beauty and modern in its com- 
position. The jury would have awarded the 
first prize to Mademoiselle Dufau but that she 
happily has time to wait, and they therefore 
selected the work of another meritorious artist, 
M. Joseph Bail, whose pictures we have frequently 
reproduced. His contribution this year has the 
qualities of its predecessors; he has painted an 
interior, as carefully finished as those of Vermeer 
or Palamedes, with a group of women employed 
in lace-making—a pleasing and attractive compo- 
sition of highly-finished technique. 

Two large paintings by M. Detaille, a com- 
mission for the Hotel de Ville, Paris, fill a whole 
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By Ernest LAuRENT. 
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gallery by themselves. They have cost the artist 
several years of labour, and both record incidents 
in the history of Paris. The first represents the 
“Enlisting of Volunteers, September, 1772,” on 
the square of the Pont Neuf, and is a vast com- 
position, in which the artist has represented 
with great historical accuracy all the costumes 
of the period: artillerymen with their guns, 
drummers in white uniforms, conscripts, wild 
with joy, coming down from the platform and 
surrounded by an enthusiastic crowd. The second 
shows us the “ Entrance of the Troops on their 
Return from the Polish Campaign in 1806-7,” and 
their reception at the barrier of La Villette by 
the Municipality of Paris. This again is a very 
interesting work as a piece of historical recon- 
struction; but, like the former, it is open to 
criticism as being rather a composition of several 
small pictures in juxtaposition than a vast, 
harmonious, decorative whole. 

The portraits, as usual, are numerous, and in 
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the first rank shines the masterly painting of 
the veteran Henner, who seems to have re- 
discovered the finest quality of his youth with 
his peculiar gift as a colourist. Two very good 
portraits of Lord Saville and M. de Blowitz, by 





Mme. EMILE LOUBET 


By JEAN Patnicot. 


Benjamin-Constant, serve to show how great a 
loss France has sustained by the death of this 
eminent painter in the plenitude of his powers 
and technical skill. One of the great successes of 
the year is the portrait of Madame Loubet by 
M. Jean Patricot, firmly and vigorously handled, 
and full of keen and accurate observation. This 
talented painter seems to have infused fresh 


vitality into the art of official portrait painting. 
In the same rank with the portraits by M. 
Humbert, whose picture of the Princesse de 
Tarente is a most successful work, by MM. Morot, 
Albert Lynch, Lauth, and Raymond Woogh, 
must be placed those by M. Caro Delvaille, one 
of the most brilliant of French rising painters. 
He places his ladies in interiors such as hardly 
any other artist can compose with a finer sense 
of tone. In the “Lady with the Hydrangea” 
there is some charming work, a hand especially, 
which is worthy of Ingres. His other picture 
reminds us, perhaps too definitely, of Manet’s 
“Olympia.” M. Wéry, another painter who, 
with M. Caro Delvaille, Mademoiselle Delasalle, 
MM. Adler and Besson, is a marked leader of the 
younger generation, exhibits a quite delightful 
triptych, in which he paints Venice under 
different aspects in a manner of his own, and 
from a very personal point of view. 

Genre pictures are very numerous in the 
Salon, but rarely do they deserve any special 
mention; a notable exception to the rule is 
‘*‘Convalescence,” by M. Laurent, a work of re- 
fined sentiment and skilfully treated. 

This year, again, foreigners are well repre- 
sented, and contribute in no small degree to 
give the exhibition interest and novelty. In the 
foremost rank of the colourists we find Mr. 
Dudley Hardy with a little Oriental subject that 
has all the glow of Delacroix. Mr. Alfred East 
depicts the serene beauty of the fields and spring 
flowers bathed in tender light. Mr. Hitchcock 
is faithful to his usual vein, and Mr. George 
Joy makes a decided mark. 

Of the Southern painters, Sorolla y Bastida 
stands alone. The American artists, on the other 
hand, figure in respectable strength: Mr. Edwin 
Weeks with a picture of an Indian subject, Mr. 
MacEwen and Mr. Dufner with portraits. 

The exhibition of sculpture is of no remark- 
able distinction; the most noteworthy piece of 
work is the bronze eagle surmounting a monu- 
ment executed by M. Gérdme, to be placed on 
the field of Waterloo; and this is but little 
when we consider the great number of works 
which crowd the central hall of the Palais des 


Beaux-Arts. 
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HUBERT von HERKOMER, R.A. 

F public notice and public homage are things 

to be desired by the painter, he of the 
present day has much to be thankful for. Up 
to recent years, his admirers consisted of four 
classes—the rich class, who bought his works; 
the less well-to-do class, who contented them- 
selves with etchings and the like after his 
designs; the class who could afford but to pay 
their shilling to see his pictures in the exhibi- 
tions; and the humblest class of:all—the admirers 
who could only seek their favourite in the free 
galleries, or in the shop-windows of the print- 
seller and the dealer. 

But to-day we find a larger public tendering 
a tribute more direct, such as is conveyed in the 
acquisition of large editions of elaborate bio- 
graphies and “appreciations ’—books of serious, 
if limited, analysis and charming pictures—all 
designed to show the artistic merits and the 
sunny side of the career of these popular artists. 
We do not wait for them to live their life now- 
adays before we have them down in writing and 
photogravure. We have them even while they 
are in full career, and we encourage such splendid 
issues as the one before us—with its fine printing 
and admirable taste—as a cheerful duty. The 
drawback of the system is obvious enough; while 
the writer may be as strenuous as he please in 
his discussion of the artist’s merits, he cannot 
but be silent on his defects—or, at the most, glide 
over them, and as far as possible affect complete 
ignorance on the subject. But even taking this 
circumstance into consideration, we must be 
grateful for such books as this; for it is a 
beautiful record of a career astoundingly active, 
inventive, suggestive, incentive—a wonderful 
example for the art of England, prolific in 
production, many-sided in its talent. 

It cannot be denied that the personality 
of Professor von Herkomer is extraordinarily 
interesting: * a man of many arts and more 
enthusiasm, of undauntable courage and inex- 
haustible resource, qualities which have enabled 
him to surmount obstacles and live through 
struggles which had almost crushed him at the 
outset. Many of these facts Mr. von Herkomer 
had already given the world in his privately 
issued autobiography; but here, through the 
medium of a second person, we have most of 
the details recounted in more sober fashion: for 


* “Hubert von Herkomer, R.A.: A Study and a 
Biography.” By A. L. Baldry. (Bell & Sons. 63s.) 


the Professor, thanks to his foreign extraction, 
is somewhat emotional—which is the real secret 
of his success. But in England to be emotional 
is usually held to mean “sentimental,” and that 
to the majority, if not actually shameful, is, 
nevertheless, difficult to tolerate, more difficult 
to forgive. 

Yet what is not to be forgiven, even by the 
most antipathetic, to the man who has shown so 
interesting and striking an all-round capacity ? 
Who has covered so much ground, and covered 
it with more success? Observe what Mr. von 
Herkomer is, or has been, and what he has done 
—always with interesting results, if not in- 
variably with the highest success, He is 4 
painter in oi] and in water-colour, and 4 
draughtsman in black and white, not confined, 
as most artists are, to any particular class, 
but dealing with equal success with por- 





SPOONS IN SILVER. 


By Husert VON HERKOMER, R.A. 
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STREET DOOR BELL 


By H. von HerKomer, R.A. 


traiture, landscape, figure, and “subject.” Ie 
has achieved wide recognition as a draughtsman 
on wood, as a mezzotinter (doing much to revive 
that art), as an etcher, as a lithographer, and as 
an inventor of artistic processes. He has been 
a musician, a composer, a singer, an actor, a 
theatrical mechanician, managing his own little 
theatre; a wood-carver, an ironworker, a designer 
for craftsmen, a poster artist, an architect. He 
has been fairly successful as a silversmith and a 
jeweller, very successful as an enameller—his 
achievements outstanding in their own line. He 
has been Slade Professor at Oxford, Professor of 
Painting at the Royal Academy Schools, and 
Principal of his own Incorporated Schools at 
Bushey. He has been a member of many bodies, 
Deputy-President of the Royal Water-Colour 
Society, an author and a writer on art. And all 
the while, since the early days when he bravely 
sought to support himself and his family on his 
earnings by drawing comic cartoons, and by 
stencilling decorations on the fabric of the South 
Kensington Museum—foolish pride forming no 
part of this man’s composition—independence has 
been his main characteristic. He has changed 
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not a little in the time, his change of opinions 
hardly appearing as simple developments; for 
there can be no doubt that novelty has an 
intense attraction for the artist, carrying him 
away with feverish excitement. Not that kind 
of excitement, however, which expends itself 
vainly, but leading him to ordered and absorbing 
effort and serious study and accomplishment, in 
which superficiality, so far as he can go deeply, 
has no place. 

On all this and more Mr. Baldry dwells with 
a good deal of detail, with sobriety and with 
judgment; and his words are accompanied with 
an important series of illustrations, entirely 
adequate as representative specimens of every 
side of the artist’s versatility. And yet this long 
and elaborate series reproduces but a pailful in 
the ocean of Professor von Herkomer’s labours. 
The “Chronological List of Works” (which we 
suspect to be incomplete, even as it is) is a 
startling proof of his energy and rapidity. Why, 
in 1882, for example, we find, besides an important 
oil picture and an engraving, the record of no 
fewer than twenty oil portraits; in 1888, eleven 
oil pictures and a “subject;” in 1885, two 
etchings, twenty-seven oil pictures, and thirty- 
eight water-colours; while in 1886 there were 
twenty-eight oil portraits; and in 1889, twenty- 
seven. 

But we need not continue: the story of one 
year is much that of another—and all is effort, 
concentration on a single purpose, and that pur- 
pose, advancement. It is a suggestive story Mr. 
Baldry has to tell, for the work is strong, and 
strong is the personality of the man who pro- 
duced it. For that reason we commend to 
the reader the book under notice, for it deals 
with sympathy and with expert knowledge with 
one who fills a great place in the art of this 
country, and who has done much to encourage 
the idyllic realism and the healthy quality to 
which Fred Walker opened the eyes of his 
countrymen. M. H. S. 


FRENCH ART IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 
AS SET FORTH BY LADY DILKE.* 


O single century of modern history has been 
1 more prolific of change in France than the 
eighteenth. A comparison between the first and 
last decades would present greater contrasts in 
religion, in politics, and in social manners than 
in any other century. Strange to say, however, 
the various phases through which society passed 


* «French Painters of the Eighteenth Century,” by 
Lady Dilke; ‘‘French Architects and Sculptors of the 
Eighteenth Century,” by Lady Dilke ; ‘French Decora- 
tion and Furniture of the Eighteenth Century,” by 
Lady Dilke. (George Bell & Sons. 28s, each.) 























LADY EDEN. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY HUBERT VON HERKOMER, R.A. 


(FRom “HuSERT VON HERKOMER, R.A.: A STUDY AND A BIOGRAPHY.”) 
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in its agony of dissolution and re-birth were 
not reflected in any marked degree in art, 
which remained at the end of the Revolution 
not so very different to what it was before 
the upheaval. It was reserved to the painters 
and sculptors of the nineteenth century to 
secure for themselves the freedom which their 
fellow-countrymen had won in other directions at 
so great a cost, and even at this late day the evo- 
lution of a new style in architecture and decora- 
tion, so confidently prophesied, is still but a 
promise for the future. 

There was, of. course, an abundance of art 
production in the eighteenth century, but beauty 
was loved too little for its own sake, too much 
for its power of ministering to the luxury of the 
wealthy. All individual initiative had, more- 
over, long been crushed by the State monopoly 
of the arts under the monarchy, and when at last 
that monarchy was swept away, time was re- 
quired for recovery from the shock. Even after 
the head of Louis XVI had fallen beneath the 
knife, David, with his unfortunate predilection 
for the antique, still exercised a pernicious in- 
fluence over his contemporaries, checking what 
might otherwise have been the outcome of the 
movement inaugurated by Watteau, Greuze, 
Lancret, Boucher, and their followers, or of the 
return to the naturalism of Chardin. It was 
only the frivolity of their patrons which pre- 
vented Watteau, and others like him, from 
painting subjects worthy of their genius, and it is 
impossible to predicate what results they might 
have achieved had their lot been cast in a less 
unfortunate time. 

Ia her three fine volumes on the Painters, 
Architects, Sculptors, and Decorators of the 
eighteenth century, Lady Dilke continues the 
masterly history of modern French Art which 
she began in her “ Renaissance in France.” <A 
most conscientious student, considering no 
trouble too great to secure information at 
first hand, she describes and criticises nothing 
that she has not herself seen, and out of the 
bewildering mass of information collected, she 
has evolved a very interesting narrative, in 
which a just sense of proportion is throughout 
retained. Taken together the books, with their 
numerous and admirable reproductions of typical 
works of art, cover the ground with great com- 
pleteness, and will be a mine of wealth to the 
student. It would, perhaps, have been better 
if the author had not taken it for granted that 
the reader knows the French language as well 
as she does herself, and had translated her 
numerous quotations. 

The account of the French painters begins 
with the “Story of the Royal Academy of 
France,” and is a pathetic record of the futile 


efforts of its members to retain their existence 
under the totally new. conditions brought about 
by the Revolution, when the “Commune des 
Arts rose triumphant on the ruins of all 
Academies.” This first chapter is succeeded by 
a series of able critical articles on the work of 
the masters who, by the excellence and variety 
of their productions, refuted at every turn the 
doctrine of equality which it was the chief aim of 
the revolutionists to establish. Not only to such 
well-known men as Watteau, Lancret, Boucher, 
Greuze, and Chardin does Lady Dilke do full 
justice, but also to many less celebrated artists, 
including the numerous painters of portraits, 
whose fame was really greater than their merits; 
the gossip given about their sitters is full 
of interest to the student of the society of the 
time. A chapter is even devoted to the few men 
who painted landscape, who were the prede- 
cessors, though in no sense the precursors, of the 
great interpreters of nature of the nineteenth 
century; and the volume closes with a list of the 
pictures exhibited at the Saion between 1763 and 
1790, a catalogue which in itself forms a real 
epitome of the history of painting in that most 
eventful period. 

Very melancholy is the picture drawn by 
Lady Dilke of the position of French artists at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. With 
the exception of a few fashionable painters of 
portraits they were all poor, and many of them 
suffered the greatest privations. “No commis- 
sions from private people,” she says, quoting 
Haillet du Couronne, “rarely any Church orders, 
and the price of those for Nétre Dame only 400 
francs apiece.” The Salon had been closed for 
want of exhibitors or patrons, and when it was 
reopened in obedience to express orders from the 
authorities its rooms were deserted. The public 
was weary of historical art, but art of any other 
kind was considered unworthy of notice, so that 
those who chose to produce it were left to starve. 
Even of Watteau, the well-known picture dealer 
Gersaint said: “ Had his first studies been in the 
historical style he might have become one of 
the greatest painters of France,’ and Rigaud 
owed his reputation and success as a portrait 
painter to his constant exhibition of historical 
subjects. It was the same in a minor degree 
with De Troy and Le Moine, who achieved popu- 
larity as decorative painters because of their new 
treatment of outworn themes, and it was not 
until the former was a middle-aged man that he 
ventured to exhibit the well-known “Oyster 
Breakfast,” now at Chantilly, by which he is 
best known outside his native country. The 
little rift within the lute of the Academy 
was destined, however, soon to widen, though 
to the very end of the century many still 
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LA POURVOYEUSE (THE HOUSEKEEPER), 


By CHARDIN. 


clung to the old idea that history and myth- 
ology were the only subjects worthy of the 
painter’s brush. Coypel, Rigaud, Coustou, Lar- 
gilli¢re, and others like them, clung with des- 
perate devotion to the traditions of the past, 
whilst even Carle Van Loo, who was really in 
sympathy with the modern movement, and will 
be best remembered by his scenes from every- 
day life, was looked upon as one of their chief 
supporters by the conservative party, his large 
compositions, such as “ The Resurrection ” in the 
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Cathedral of Besancon, seeming to justify his 
reputation as a loyal exponent of high art. By 
Boucher and by Fragonard, whom Lady Dilke 
calls the older master’s true heir, the trammels 
were finally broken, and although they both 
painted historical and mythological subjects, their 
fame rests entirely on their beautiful portraits 
of their contemporaries, such as that of Madame 
de Pompadour, by Boucher, in the National 
Gallery of Scotland, and “The Happy Family,” 
by Fragonard, in the possession of Messrs. Agnew. 
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LE MESSAGE D’AMOUR. 


By PIGALLE. 


“Wattean,” says Lady Dilke, “enchants us 
with visions of a world peopled only by the 
sparkling images of pleasure,” yet, she adds, with 
wonderful insight into the sadness underlying 
everything from his hand, “every line of his 
work shows this joy in life, and that is the magic 
touch which heightens its fugitive beauty.” The 
“sparkling images” produced by him and by 
his kindred though inferior spirits, Lancret and 
Pater, appeal to the happy only, and do not 
touch the heart, as do some of the more realistic 
pictures of Chardin and Baudoin, or even, at 
rare intervals, the graceful compositions, with 
their occasional suggestion of the melodramatic, 
of Greuze. 

Of the three volumes, that on the Architects 
and Sculptors is, perhaps, the least generally 
entertaining, for the buildings produced in the 


eighteenth century differed but little from their 
predecessors of the seventeenth, and few sculptors 
arose worthy to be compared either with the great 
men of the past or with the modern masters, 
Rude, Barye, Mercié, and Rodin. Yet to the true 
art lover it is of absorbing interest. To make up 
for this the “French Furniture and Decoration ” 
is a delight from cover to cover. Thoroughly 
in touch with her subject, the author has known 
not only how to reconstruct the salons and 
boudoirs adorned by Boffrand, Pineau, Verberckt, 
the Rousseaus, and others of the great decorators, 
but she has been able to people those salons and 
boudoirs once more with those for whom they 
were originally prepared. The reader sees again 
la petite Crozat, the wife of the Comte d’Evreux, 
sitting homesick and miserable in her beautiful 
room in what is now the Elysée; Madame de 
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Pompadour directs the alterations which cost. the 
State so dear, and her royal lover watches her 
funeral from the Cabinet de |’ Angle at Versailles, 
Fontainebleau is again full of busy workmen 
preparing for the reception of the ill-fated Marie 
Antoinette, and the beautiful Madame de Sérilly, 
rescued later from the guillotine by Madame 
Elizabeth, superintends the decoration of the well: 





LOUIS XVI .CHAIR. 
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known boudoir now at South Kensington Museum. 
When all the old familiar figures of the reigns of 
Louis XV and Louis XVI have passed away, the 
interest in the survivals of their pomp is still 
retained, for Lady Dilke continues what seem 
almost like her own personal reminiscences, to the 
time of the Empress Eugénie and of President 
Faure. Lightly but most skilfully she restores 
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the environment of the examples of decorative 
art collected at Hertford House, South Ken- 
sington and elsewhere, peopling their unfamiliar 
surroundings with the ghosts of those to whom 
they once belonged, so that even the least easily 
impressed seem to feel the touch of vanished 
hands and to hear the murmur of voices long 
since stilled. 

Most beautiful of the reproductions in the 
volume on Painting are, perhaps, the “ Portrait 
of Madame de Pompadour,” by Boucher; the 
“ Amour au Thédtre Francaise,” by Watteau; 
“ Blind Man’s Buff,” by Lancret ; and “The Lady 
Sealing a Letter,” by Chardin. 

The illustrations in the volume on Architects 
and Sculptors are not quite so satisfactory ; for, 
with certain exceptions, most of the renderings 
of works of sculpture suffer from the fact 
that the originals themselves are wanting in 
character and distinction. Perhaps the most 
pleasing are the “Group of Children from the 
Fountain of the Rue de la Grenelle,” by Bou- 
chardon; the quaint little figure of the “ Boy 
with the Cage,” and the “Message of Love,” 
both by Pigalle. On the other hand, it is 
impossible to speak too highly of the fine re- 
productions of rooms in the volume on Decora- 


tion. The photogravure frontispiece of the Salon 
du Conseil at Fontainebleau, with its appropriate 
furniture, the half-tone block of the famous 
Golden Gallery in the Hétel de Toulouse, the 
small dining-room of the Old Castle at Potsdam, 
with its decorations after Lancret and Pesne ; the 
Bedroom of Marie Antoinette in the Chateau de 
Compiégne, looking just as it might have done 
when she left it; the Music Room at Fontaine- 
bleau, which escaped destruction in the Revolu- 
tion, and the corner of Old Hertford House, with 
the chandelier by Jacques Caffieri, are all unique 
examples of the period under review. It is the 
same with the details of furniture given; they 
are chosen with discretion and reproduced with 
skill, especially the Louis XV Sofa from the Petit 
Trianon, the Louis XVI Bedstead, now in the 
South Kensington Museum; the Commode with 
mounts by one of the Caffieri, in the collection 
of Mr. Mainwaring ; the Chest of Drawers belong- 
ing to Mr. Morrison, and the Jewel Cabinet of 
Marie Antoinette, in the Versailles Museum. 
Lady Dilke has rendered us all a great service 
in the handsomest possible manner, and what is 
at once a favour and a delight to readers and 
students is a great credit and an abiding honour 
to her name. N. B. 





THE SCENERY OF CHARLES KEAN’S PLAYS AND THE 
GREAT SCENE=PAINTERS OF HIS DAY.—II. 


By EDWARD F. STRANGE. 


N September Ist, 1856, Sheridan’s “ Pizarro” 
was given with great splendour of equip- 
ment, to which the subject naturally lent itself ; 
the scenery was again executed by Grieve, Cuth- 
bert, Morgan, Lloyds, and Gordon. The “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” followed on October 
15th in the same year. The Athenian scenes once 
more gave Kean an excellent chance, of which 
he availed himself with great success, the very 
tools in “Quince’s Workshop” being reproduc- 
tions of specimens then recently discovered at 
Herculaneum. Among the four scenes painted by 
Gordon for this play that for Act ii, Scene 1, has 
a special interest. It will be seen (opposite page) 
to be a close copy of J. M. W. Turner’s “ Golden 
Bough,” with some of the details omitted. The 
same artist’s “Terrace adjoining the Palace of 
Theseus” also ranks among his best efforts. In 
this play one is amused to read that “a very 
interesting and clever child, Miss Ellen Terry, 
personified Puck with sprightliness and humorous 
peculiarity.” On March 12th in the next spring 


Kean. put on “Richard II” with even more 
lavishness than usual, deriving most of his 
costume from MSS. in the British Museum. The 
artists were the same as the last-named, with the 
addition of TeJbin and Days, the latter of whom 
made the excellent drawing, which we reproduce, 
for Act ii, Scene 2, “Entrance to St. Stephen's 
Chapel, Restored.” Throughout the drawings in 
this series one finds the same striving after his- 
torical accuracy: thus the drawing of Pembroke 
Castle made by Cuthbert for Act iii, Scene 1, is a 
quite reasonable restoration as well as a very 
good picture; and for “John o’ Gaunt’s Bed- 
chamber ” in Ely House (Act ii, Scene 1) we have 
from the brush of Lloyds, not only the general 
scene, but a detailed drawing of the fifteen 
panels of tapestry depicted on the walls. Telbin’s 
“Flint Castle” (Act iii, Scene 8) and Gordon’s 
“Traitors’ Gate of the Tower” (Act v, Scene 1) 
are other examples of this class of architectural 
study, while the heraldry and appurtenances of 
the funeral of King Richard are most noteworthy. 
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‘ENTRANCE TO ST. STEPHEN’S CHAPEL, RESTORED’ 
SceENE FOR ‘RICHARD II.” Act Il. Sc. 2. 


By J. Days 














SCENE FOR ‘‘MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM.” Act Il, Sc. 1 


By W. GORDON 
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Before the production of his next venture, 
“The Tempest,” on July 1st, 1857, Kean had been 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society of Anti- 
quaries, a distinction and recognition of which he 
was especially proud. Beyond noting, however, 
his announcement that “no less than one hundred 
and forty operatives were nightly employed, who 
(unseen by the audience) were engaged in working 
the machinery,’ the scenery does not call for 





“EXTERIOR OF THE CASTLE.’ 


SCENE FOR “HAMLET.” AcT I, Sc. 5. 


By Jones, 


special remark, the mere drawing without the 
stage effects being bald and uninspiring. 

After a short postponement, caused by illness, 
Kean produced “Hamlet” on January 12th, 1858, 
but on this occasion was content to rely on the 
stock scenery and properties, although he has 
preserved eleven drawings of the same nature as 
those already dealt with. The scenes were by 
Cuthbert, Days, and Jones, and the “Exterior of 
the Castle” by the latter is given on this page to 
illustrate his style of work. “Hamlet” was fol- 
lowed on April 17th in.the same year by “ King 
Lear,” in which the Anglo-Saxon period of about 
the eighth century was adopted, as Kean an- 
nounced, “for the regulation of the scenery and 
dresses, as affording a date sufficiently remote, 
while it is at the same time associated with British 
soil.” The best scenes in this play were the 
“Room of State in King Lear’s Palace” (Lloyds), 
with its adornments of hunting trophies and 
weapons, Cuthbert’s “ Exterior of the Duke of 
Gloster’s Castle” (Act ii, Scene 1), and Gordon and 
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Grieve’s two views near Dover, in which again a 
strong suggestion from Turner will be remarked. 
In the “Merchant of Venice” (June 12th, 1858) 
an unusually favourable opportunity was utilised 
to the utmost. Kean laid himself out to give his 
audience an absolutely faithful picture of Venice 
in the sixteenth century, taking his costume from 
Veccellio and Jost Amman, and all his architec- 
ture from actual buildings. The scenery was 
made under the direction 
of Grieve and Telbin, but 
only the name of the 
latter appears as_ the 
actual painter of any. 
He executed six, of which 
Wwe reproduce one, “The 
Exterior of Shylock’s 
House” (Act ii). His 
drawing of the Foscari 
Gate of the Ducal Palace 
for Act iv, Scene 2, is 
also a notable achieve- 


ment. 
“The Merchant of 
Venice” was succeeded 


on November 20th, 1858, 
by “Much Ado About 
Nothing.” Of the eight 
drawings of this play 
that chosen to illustrate 
Gordon’s work (see page 
517) is, perhaps, the best. 
Otherwise they are good 
in average, but not of 
special distinction. The 
last of the series, “ Henry 
V,” was produced for 
Kean’s benefit on March 28th, 1859, and formed 
a fitting climax to a great enterprise. The 
old chroniclers again supplied the authorities, 
and Grieves drawing for Act v, Scene 1, 
shows that archeological correctness by no 
means excluded beauty. The properties were 
prepared with extraordinary care, and, judging 
from contemporary accounts, the two great 
stage pictures, the “Storming of the Bridge at 
Harfleur” and the “ Entrance of the King into 
London after Agincourt,” must have been splendid 
and effective. Mrs. Kean took the part of the 
“Chorus” in the character of Clio, the Muse of 
History, instead of, as heretofore, that of Time. 
And it would appear that now, for the first time, 
were introduced the tableaux illustrating the 
conspiracy and the scenes in the camp before the 
battle. 

It is curious to note that so few of the 
scenic artists of Kean’s day attained or, appa- 
rently, tried for success outside the limits of their 
own profession, but one may, in this place, recall 
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one association of 
the two chief 
among them, 
Grieve and Telbin, 
who, with Absolon, 
Herring, and Weir, 
painted that first 
and famous dio- 
rama, ‘‘ The Route 
of the Overland 
Mail to India,” in 
1850. Both these 
artists belonged 
to families well 
known and_ hon- 
oured for this spe- 
cial class of art. 
Telbin was a mem- 
ber of the Insti- 
tute of Painters 
in Water Colours, 
and sometimes ex- 
hibited also at the 


Instituteof British 
Artists, and at the SCENE FOR “MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING.” Act |, Sc. 1. 





' Royal Academy in By W. Goro:N. 
1859; and Grieve 
had exhibited earlier at the latter gallery. plained his principles, and defended himself 
On August 29th, 1859, Kean took his farewell against hostile critics. But he also gave some 
of the cares of management. In a speech from figures which are not without interest. He said, 
which quotation has already been made, he ex- “In this little theatre, where £200 is considered 
a large _ receipt, 
and £250 an ex- 
traordinary one, I 
expended in one 
season alone a sum 
of little short of 
£50,000. During 
the run of some of 
the great revivals, 
as they are called, 
I have given em- 
ployment .. . 
to nearly 550 per- 
sons. In improve- 
ments and enlarge- 
ments to _ this 
building, to enable 
the representation 
of these Shake- 
spearean plays— 
plays that from 
the moment of sug- 
gestion to their 
fulfilment  occu- 
pied each an entire 
twelvemonth — I 
have expended 
about £3,000. This 








“EXTERIOR OF SHYLOCK’S HOUSE.” 
THE ‘‘MERCHANT OF VENICE,” AcT II, 


By W. TeLBIN THE ELDER, 
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amount may, I think, be reckoned at about 
£10,000 when I include the additions to the general 
stock, all of which, by the terms of my lease, I am 
bound (with the exception of our own personal 
wardrobe) unconditionally to leave behind me.” 

Kean and his wife received on this occasion a 
most extraordinary ovation. They had practi- 
cally proved their case to demonstration, and it 
was well remarked at the time that “it will be 
long before the experienced playgoer will again 
patronise the slovenly manner of appointing and 
acting plays which once prevailed.” It is possibly 
only within the last few years that we have seen 
the universal attainment of Kean’s ideal. Mrs. 
Paget’s splendid gift comes opportunely to remind 
us to whom the credit of our modern stage-craft 
should be ascribed, and how brilliant was the 
effort of its pioneer. 

The appreciation which Kean gained extended 
to the highest circles. The place of honour in 
the exhibition is held by the following letter, 
also presented to the Museum by Mrs. Paget, 
which the late Queen wrote throughout with 
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her own hand, and herself addressed to Mrs. 
Kean on the death of the great actor :— 
* Osborne, 

* Dear Mrs. Kean, “ January 24, 1868. 

“T cannot refrain from expressing to you 
personally my deep and sincere sympathy in 
your overwhelming affliction, as I know from sad 
experience how to appreciate the loss of a beloved 
Husband who was the object of your existence. 
Life is a blank after such a loss, and the sunshine 
of it is for ever gone! I recall most vividly to 
my mind the many hours of great intellectual 
enjoyment which your lamented and talented 
Husband (who did so much for his Profession) 
and you afforded to my dear Husband and myself 
in bygone happy days! They will never be 


forgotten, and I shall dwell with melancholy 
pleasure on the recollection of them. 

“That you may find comfort in your dear 
child, and that God may give you strength and 
resignation to bear this heavy blow, is my earnest 
‘Ever yours sincerely, 

“VICTORIA R.” 


prayer. 








SPORTING DOGS AND GAME. 


By JAN Fyr. IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


NOTHER example of the work of Jan Fyt 

has recently been hung in Room XI— 

“Sporting Dogs and Game” (No. 1903). It was 
presented by Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence. 

The works of the early Tuscan School have 
been added to by the purchase of an altar-piece 
by Lorenzo Monaco, an interesting work, in its 
original frame, representing ‘The Coronation 
of the Virgin” (No. 1897, Room III). It 


THE CORONATION OF THE VIRGIN 


By LoRENzO MONACO. IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
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VENETIAN DOOR HANDLE, GILT, BRONZE, AND BRONZE CANDLESTICK INLAID CRYSTAL MOUNTED IN 
ENAMEL PAX. WITH SILVER AND GOLD. BRONZE. 


ACQUISITIONS OF THE BIRMINGHAM ART GALLERY 


formerly hung in the Church of Certaldo, and Gaddi (Nos. 215 and 216). But apart from the 
was supposed by Crowe and Cavalcaselle to have fact that this latest acquisition is apparently 
formed part of a larger altar-piece, of which complete in itself, the difference in the scale of 
the two wings are already in the National the figures in the wings referred to tends to 
Gallery, catalogued under the School of Taddeo show that the ascription was inaccurate. 





MAIOLICA VASE. MAIOLICA VASE. 





THE LONG ENGAGEMENT 


By ARTHUR HUGHES. 


ACQUISITIONS OF THE BIRMINGHAM ART GALLERY. 
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THE BIRMINGHAM CITY ART GALLERY. 
HE magnificent collection of Pre-Raphaelite 
pictures at the Birmingham Gallery has 
received an important addition in “The Long 
Engagement,” by Mr. Arthur Hughes, painted 
in 1859. It has been presented to the Gallery in 
memory of the late Dr. Griffiths by his executors. 
The picture measures 414 inches by 20} inches, 
and is most faithful in its renderings of details. 
The purple cloak and hat-veil of the girl recall 
Hughes’s “ April Love,” and in fact the model 
appears to be the same. 

At the Gibson-Carmichael and Sardini Sales 
Mr. Whitworth Wallis succeeded in securing for 
his Italian section certain valuable and interest- 
ing examples of mediswval workmanship, Prin- 
cipal among them are two good specimens of 
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Cafaggiolo and Castel Durante maiolica, a 
Venetian bronze door handle, a bronze candle- 
stick inlaid with gold and silver, and a specimen 
of crystal mounted in bronze. Of French four- 
teenth century work is a magnificent gilt, bronze 
and enamel “ Pax.” 

The purchase of such objects becomes in- 
creasingly difficult each year, as, apart from the 
private collector, a large number of museums, 
European and American, are now alive to the 
educational value of forming collections of deco- 
rative and industrial works of art. The foresight 
of the committee of the Birmingham Museum in 
securing, during the last fifteen years, the objects 
in their Italian Gallery cannot, therefore, be too 
highly commended, for it has given them one of 
the best collections of such works in the provinces. 





SOME NOTES ON 


A PRINT BY ENEA VICO. 


By A. B. SKINNER. 





Fig. 1—THE SO-CALLED “COMBAT BETWEEN THE LAPITHS AND CENTAURS 
AT THE MARRIAGE FEAST OF PIRITHOUS AND HIPPODAMEIA.” 


By ENeEA VICO. 


T was a frequent practice. with the enamel 
painters at Limoges in the sixteenth century 

to make use of the prints of the Italian engravers 
in the decoration of their works of art. The 
prints of Marc-Antonio Raimondi seem to have 
found most favour with them, but the works of 
other artists, as Agostino Veneziano and Enea 


Vico, were similarly employed. Among the 
works of Enea Vico the print, known on 
Bartsch’s authority as the “Combat between 
the Lapiths and Centaurs at the Marriage Feast 
of Pirithoiis and Hippodameia,” seems to have 
been very popular (see Fig. 1). The writer of 
these notes was preparing recently an inventory 
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of the Limoges 
enamels belonging to 
Mr. George Salting, 
and had to describe 
a circular plaque 
with a _representa- 
tion by Léonard 
Limousin “en gri- 
saille” of this sub- 
ject (see Fig. 2). It 
occurred to him that 
Bartsch had made a 
mistake, because 
there were no cen- 
taurs to be seen 
either in the original 
print or in the Li- 
mousin version. On 
referring to M. Mo- 
linier’s catalogue of 
the Mannheim Col- 
lection (now belong- 
ing to Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan), and to the 
inventory (No. 80, 
1865) of the Victoria and Albert Museum, he 
found that Bartsch’s description had been fol- 
lowed (see Figs. 3 and 4). Further research, 


PAINTED “EN GRISAILLE” 


THE PROPERTY OF GEORGE SALTING, ESQ. 


however, enabled him to prove his point, viz., 


that Bartsch was wrong, and that the engraving 
in reality represented the “Rape of Helen.” 
Giorgio Vasari, in his “Le Opere,” mentions that 
Enea Vico, of Parma, engraved the subject of 


Fig 3—TAZZA OF LIMOGES ENAMEL. 


PAINTED ‘“‘EN GRISAILLE” BY PIERRE RAYMOND. 


THe PROPERTY OF J. PIERPONT MORGAN, EsQ. 
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Fig. 2—CiIRCULAR PLAQUE OF LIMOGES ENAMEL. 
By L. LIMOUSIN. 


the “ Rape of Helen” 
after a drawing by 
Rosso.* Bartsch 
states that Vasari 
was quite wrong 
when he gave the 
title of the “Rape 
of Helen” to this 
print, and that it 
should be described 
as the “Combat be- 
tween the Lapiths 
and Centaurs.” t It 
is difficult to under- 


* “Ne é stato meno 
excellente d’alcuno die 
sopradetti Enea Vico 
da Parma, il quale, 
come si vede, intaglid 
in rame il ratto d’Elena 
del Rosso. Le Opere 
de Giorgio Vasari con 
nuove annotazioni e 
commenti di Gaetano 
Milanesi.”—1880. T. v., 
page 427. 

+t “Les Lapithes combattant contre les Centaures 
qui veulent enlever Hippodamie, femme de Pirithoiis. 
Vasari, qui nous apprend que cette estampe est du 
dessein de Rosso, en donne une explication trés fausse, 
lorsqu’il dit, qu'elle représente lenlévement d’Héléne. 
Sur une tablette vers la gauche d’en bas, on lit: AENEAS 
Vicco FAcIEBAT, 1542, et vers la droite: Tom. BARL. 
(Tomaso Barlachi), Exc. Le Peintre-Graveur, par Adam 
Bartsch.” —Quinziéme Volume. 1813. Page 296. 


Fic. 4.—TAZZA AND COVER OF LIMOGES ENAMEL. 


PAINTED “EN GRISAILLE” BY PIERRE RAYMOND. 


IN THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT Museum. 
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Fic. 5—LARGE DISH OF ENAMELLED 
EARTHENWARE OF URBINO. 


THE PROPERTY OF GEORGE SALTING, EsQ. 


stand why Bartsch should have gone out of 
his way to accuse Vasari of making a mis- 
take. Reference to the print itself (Fig. 1) will 
make it clear at once that there are no cen- 
taurs. There is a table spread for a feast with 
figures seated round, while others are attempt- 
ing to kill two men who are bearing off a 
struggling woman. To the left are two horses, 
with a man on the back of one of them; he 
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is leaning down to take the woman on to his 
horse. Versions differ as to the story of the 
Rape of Helen, but one of the tales relates 
how she was carried off from a feast. Vasari’s 
accuracy is further proved in the following 
manner: a large Urbino dish, of about 1550, in 
the collection of Mr. George Salting, is painted 
with this subject (see Fig. 5), taken from the 
print of Enea Vico, and at the back the artist 
has stated the title of his picture (see Fig. 6). 
Enea Vico (born 1523, died 1567) and Vasari 
(born 1511, died 1574) were living when the dish 
was painted, and the title at the back proves 
that the print was intended in those days to 
represent the “Rape of Helen” and not the 
“Combat between the Lapiths and Centaurs.” 














Fic. 6—INSCRIPTION ON THE BACK 
OF Fic. 5. 
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[261] WHO WAS F. W. WATTS ?—“Can you give me 
any information concerning an artist of the name of 
F. W. Watts? In this gallery there are two oil-colour 
paintings (landscapes) by him, and examples of his 
work are included in the collection in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum; but I cannot discover anything about 
him in the various works of reference which I have 
consulted. I should be glad to know the years of his 
birth and death (if dead), and any other particulars 
you can supply.”—J. H. ALLCHIN, Bentley Art Gallery, 
Maidstone. 

*,* The special dates for which our corre- 
spondent asks are not known. F. W. Watts was 

a landscape painter who contributed largely to the 

principal exhibitions in London between the years 

1821-1862. The majority of his works were shown 

at the British Institution, to the number of one 

hundred and eight. At the Royal Academy seventy- 
six were exhibited, at the Suffolk Street Galleries 
sixty-five, and at the New Water-Colour Society 


(now the Royal Society of Painters in Water 
Colours) eight. When his works have appeared in 
the sale-room they have commanded fair prices. 
At the Hall Sale, in 1875, a ‘‘Landscape” fetched 
£183; at the Adamson Sale ‘A View in Surrey” 
sold for £105; and at the Barrett Sale, in 1882, a 
‘Landscape in North Wales” sold for £96. 


[262] WORKS OF BAZZI.—Can any reader of THE 
MAGAZINE OF ART assist me in tracing the present 
whereabouts of the following pictures by Giovanni 
Antonio Bazzi (Sodoma)? 

The following particulars are gathered from Messrs. 
Christie’s Index of Sales, where, by the way, the 
artist is usually called Razzi; but I can hear nothing 
further concerning them. 

(1.) A polygonal panel sold in 1847, and described 
as ‘*The Countess of Spenocchi and Family.” This 
picture is said to have been imported by Irving, and 
to have been bought by N.N. for £199 10s. It re- 
appeared again in 1859, at the sale of the Northwick 
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Collection, and this time it is further called ‘‘ Charity.” 
It was then bought for £67 4s., by a Mr. J. W. Brett. 
After that all trace of it is lost. 

(2.) At the Hamilton Palace Sale in 1882 a picture 
by the same artist, described as ‘‘Riposo” (sic), with 
SS. Francis, Catherine, George and Teresa (Lot 716, 
third day of sale, size 29 ins. by 22 ins.), was bought 
by Mr. Boore for £136 10s. This picture was called in 
the sale catalogue ‘“‘ Venetian School,” which attribu- 
tion has, however, been corrected in pencil by Mr. 
Christie himself on his copy of the catalogue to ‘‘ Razzi.” 
On inquiry of the late Mr. Boore in 1900, he could 
not tell me for whom he bought the picture, or where 
it now is. 

(3.) At the same sale (on the second day) was sold 
another picture, attributed to “G. Razzi” (sic), of S. 
Christopher with the Infant Christ and SS. Sebastian 
and Roch (16 ins. by 14 ins.), to a Mr. Banting for 
£42 2s. This picture is mentioned by Waagen (Vol. 
III., p. 300) as then in the Collection of Captain 
Stirling, M.P., of Glentyan, Renfrewshire. 

As, however, these pictures seem now to have dis- 
appeared, I should be grateful for any information 
with regard to them.—R. H. H. C., Palazzo Bardi, 21, 
Via Dei Bardi, Firenze (Florence), Italy. 











FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY F HOLLYER. 


[257] THE ATTITUDE OF THE MOWER IN PAINTINGS. 
-—Perhaps our accompanying photograph of a mower 
(who was not posing for the occasion) may help to settle 
the question as to which leg is foremost in mowing.— 
FRED. HOLLYER. 
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BURMESE MOSAIC WORK.—An interesting contribu- 
tion to the records of the arts of the Far East has 
recently been issued from the Government Printing 
Office of Burma. It is a monograph compiled by Mr. 
H. L. Tilly, the Superintendent of the Government 
Art Department, on the “Glass Mosaics of Burma,” 
illustrated with an excellent series of photogravure 
plates from photographs by Mr. Klier, taken under 
the direction of Mr. Tilly. The illustrations deal with 
the great Shwe Dagon Pagoda at Rangoon, which 
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contains the best examples of Burmese art. The 
different shrines and images are profusely decor- 
ated with glass mosaics, in many cases excellent in 
design and rich in effect. Mr. Tilly describes the 
materials used and the method of fixing them. Glass 
plates of different colours are, in the first instance, 
backed with quicksilver, and cut into the required 
shapes with an ordinary glazier’s diamond. For 
borderings and patterns very thin glass is treated in a 
similar manner, cut into squares with a diamond, and 
the corners snipped off with scissors. Glass backed 
with tin foil and imitation diamonds are also utilised 
in the work. The processes employed in the mosaic 
work are thus given :— 

** Preparation of the Surface.—Glass mosaic is gener- 
ally affixed to the plaster of masonry. Coarse saw- 
dust putty is laid on the plaster until an even surface 
is obtained, when it is coated with thit-si (a resinous 
glue) and allowed to dry. The surface is then rubbed 
down with a smooth stone. 

* Drawing the Pattern.—A cardboard stencil is pre- 
pared in the workshop, and all the different coloured 
glasses are cut to shape there. The pattern is then 
marked on the prepared surface with powdered chalk. 

‘* Fixing the Glass.—The glass, ready cut, is placed 
in a bamboo tray, and the workman picks it out, 
and putting some sawdust putty on the back, presses 
the glass with his thumb into the required position. 
He does this with one colour at a time until the 
pattern is completed. Cords of putty are now placed 
between each piece of glass and carefully cut and 
moulded with a knife, so that the finished pattern 
may be accurate and in flowing lines. The whole 
work is then coated with thit-si, which is allowed to 
dry. The parts which are to be gilded—that is, the 
tracery of dividing lines—are now painted with a 
coating of vermilion and Shan thit-si. When this is 
dry the glass surfaces are cleaned, and the parts to be 
gilded are again painted with a very thin layer of 
thit-si, and gold leaf is applied.” 

OIL-COLOUR PASTELS.—M. J. J. Raffaélli, the 
well-known French painter, has for some time been 
making experiments in the direction of the produc- 
tion of colours that should have the simplicity of the 
ordinary pastel with the durability of oil colours. 
The inconveniences attaching to the latter, he says, 
under which a painter labours when working out of 
his studio, first led him to take up the matter, and 
suggested the combination of the two methods of 
painting. M. Raffaélli has recently completed his 
experiments, and the result has been heralded as “a 
new discovery in oil painting.” He has, he asserts, 
“contrived to put oil-colours in small solid sticks like 
crayons,” which are used in the same manner as 
ordinary crayons, and while retaining all the advan- 
tages of the older medium, have the additional one 
of a permanent brilliancy. The work does not “rub” 
when it has once dried, and, like  oil-painting, 
improves in colour by the action of time. At present 
these oil-crayons are produced in one hundred tints, 
the large number being necessary owing to the 
difficulty of blending the colours in the work. For 
sketching purposes the new crayons will be valuable 
accessories to an artist’s outfit, but we doubt if they 
will supplant the ordinary pastels or the brush and 
colours of the painter in oils. The great difficulty 
with them is to produce a fine line or sharpness of 
detail, owing to the fact, according to our information, 
that a fine point cannot be obtained on them. For 
the production of broad effects and for colour “‘ notes” 
they should prove of excellent service. 
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Picture Exhibitions 


tie year’s exhibition of the 
in Dublin. 


Royal Hibernian Academy dif- 
fers greatly from those _ usually 
found in the Abbey Street Galleries. It is an ex- 
hibition of contrasts: few medium works find place 
on the walls—the pictures are emphatically good or 
bad. The portraits are less numerous than usual. Mr. 
WALTER OSBORNE, R.H.A., is only represented by four, 
the best of which is a beautiful portrait of Mrs. Chad- 
wyck Healey and her daughter. Full of vigour and 
purpose is the portrait of an old grey-haired man with 
shaggy eyebrows overhanging fierce, luminous-looking 
eyes, which Mr. H. J. THADDEvS, R.H.A., has painted. 
In contrast are two other portraits (one of Mr. John 
Redmond, M.P.) by the same artist, which do not 
exhibit good drawing, technique, or sentiment. ‘The 
Macleod of Macleod,” by Sir GEORGE REID, P.R.S.A., 
executed with severe simplicity, is in admirable accord 
with the subject. Among the genre and _ historical 
pictures are the Hon. JOHN COLLIER’s ‘“ Trouble;” 
Mr. CHARLES KERR’s “ All Souls’ Day—the Outlaw’s 
Grave ;” ‘‘The Féte Day,” by Mr. FRANCIS WALKER, 
R.H.A.; Mr. G. P. JAcoms-Hoop’s fantastic canvas, 
“The Castaway;” Mr. NATHANIEL HONE’s “ Kilkee 
Coast ;” Mr. CATON WOoODVILLE’s ‘‘My Brave Irish” 
(the Irish regiments storming the heights of Pieter’s 
Hill, February, 1900); Mr. Epwin Hayes’ “Stormy 
Sunset off the Dutch Coast;” and Mr. ALEx- 
ANDER WILLIAMS’ twelve landscapes are some of the 
best pictures in this section. The water-colours are 
singularly few this year. Foremost among them are 
the Donegal views by Mr. BINGHAM McGUINNEss, 
R.H.A., who is probably the finest aquarellist Ireland 
boasts. Signor BuCcCIARELLI, Mr. HuBERT Lucy, Miss 
MILPRED BUTLER, and Mr. FRANCIS STONELAKE show 
good work, and Mrs. SOPHIA MILLER is responsible for 
a couple of clever flower paintings. 

The Water-Colour Society of Ireland had in the 
Leinster Hall about 300 exhibits. Landscapes formed 
the strong feature of the display, those executed by 
Miss MILDRED BUTLER, Miss MAY GUINNESS, Miss 
CxLaRA Irwin, Mr. BINGHAM McGuINNEss, R.H.A., Mr. 
A. WituiAms, R.H.A., and the Misses CULVERWELL 
being of exceptional merit. Miss RosE Barton, 
A.R.W.S., showed a charming sketch, “At Ramsgate.” 
Miss JESSIE DouGLas, Miss HELEN O’HARA, Canon 
SHERLOCK, Lord Massy, and Miss HENRIETTA LYNCH 
contributed some of the best of the work. No fewer 
than eighty-one lady members contributed to this 
year’s exhibition, which, artistically and financially, 
has been considered good. 


Mr. Harry Furniss and Mr. G. R. 
HALKETT at the Woodbury Gallery 
give an interesting display of their 
strength as political cartoonists and caricaturists. 
Mr. Furniss’s drawings chiefly relate to Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. A. J. Balfour, and are exhibited under the 
title of ‘‘The Two Premiers.” His skill as a portrait- 
ist, and his powers as a satirist, which have given 
him supremacy among political cartoonists of our time, 
are again amply demonstrated; while his political 
acumen is strikingly shown in the drawing of Mr. 
Balfour, which appeared in Punch many years ago, 


Exhibitions. 


made up as Lord Salisbury and as future Prime 
Minister. Mr. Halkett, too, of the Pall Mall Maga- 
zine, has all the necessary qualifications of the suc- 
cessful cartoonist: his portraiture is excellent and his 
draughtsmanship irreproachable, and these, combined 
with a forceful satirical humour and ingenuity of 
fancy, make him a caricaturist second only to Mr. 
Furniss himself. 

THE series of drawings by the late Sir Norn 
Paton at the Fine Art Society serve not only to 
show the power of the artist as a draughtsman, but 
the infinite patience of the artist in the composition 
of his pictures, There are, for instance, several trial 
studies for ‘Sir Lancelot,” ‘‘Christian Armed in the 
Palace Beautiful,” ‘‘The Temptation of Christ.” These 
pencil and pen-and-ink drawings are charming little 
works, delicate and refined in their beauty. Some 
water-colour drawings of flowers, and one of ‘Rock 
and Vegetation,” reveal the extent to which the artist 
was influenced by the pre-Raphaelite methods. But 
it might be said of his fairy-paintings that you cannot 
see the picture for its details. 

Mr. Auagustus C. HARE long ago yielded to the 
artistic as well as to the literary spell of Italy, and the 
hundred and thirty water-colour drawings shown at 
the Leicester Gallery testify the extent to which he 
has surrendered to the charm. Full of the light 
and atmosphere of the country, his drawings are 
living records of the delightful beauty of the land of 
his adoption. Extending over a period of twenty-five 
years, the series of drawings are suggestive in tech- 
nique of the older water-colourists, but in others there 
is a freedom and suggestiveness of effect which are 
very pleasing. Among the best of these are a draw- 
ing of the “Campo S. Margherita, Venice,” and two 
views of Perugia. 


L’Art et La Médecine. 
(Paris: Gaultier-Magnier & Cie. 
francs.) 

OF all the admirably-devised and profusely-illustrated 

books which have come to us from the Parisian press 

within the last ten years, perhaps the most curious, and 
certainly the most gruesome, is this handsome volume 
issued by the energetic publishers whose name appears 
above. These 345 illustrations, all produced with great 
care, and selected with wide knowledge throughout the 
whole range of art, deal with art from the point of view 
of the painters of illness, disease, operations, and the 
like. We have here set before us illustrations from 
engravings, ivories, manuscripts, mosaics, paintings, 
sculptures, tapestries and vase-paintings, in which the 
misfortunes of the human body and the human mind 
are set forth by artistic hands and brains with some 
approach to completeness. The English school alone 
does not seem to have been ransacked; the horrors of 
Hogarth have been entirely omitted. How Dr. Richer 
would have revelled in the ‘Cruelties”! Yet those who 
love to see the representation of afflictions of every 
kind will rejoice in this strange, yet at the same time 
this useful, book ; for it must be understood that, apart 
from the subject and from the illustrations, it is not, in 
the real sense, morbid. Dr. Richer, as a leading pupil 
of Dr. Charcot, has explored, and, indeed, ransacked, that 


By Dr. Paul Richer. 
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territory where the periphery of the world of art 
achievement, as it were, cuts that of science. His first 
chapter deals with what he calls ‘‘les démoniaques,” 
into which fall all the nine classes, duly specified, 
of what we nowadays would call religious mania— 
of people ‘‘ possessed” by demons and false gods, and 
those suffering from ecstasy, convulsions, St. Vitus’s 
dance, and so forth, all having a religious origin. 
Successive divisions treat of grotesques and dwarfs, 
fools and idiots, of blind men and lepers, of people 
plague-stricken, deformed, and the like, pleasantly 
winding up with the numerous scenes of doctors’ visits 
to patients, so beloved of the Dutch and Flemish schools, 
and death-bed scenes as represented by artists. We 
could without difficulty add not a few to the list here 
presented, but we must be content with these 345 
illustrations of human misery, and be glad that it is 
no worse. At the same time we must bear witness to 
the erudition, the tact, and even the taste with which 
Dr. Richer has made his book, in spite of its subject, 
one of great interest and of real value. It is not every- 
one will care to glance at its pages, perhaps, but those 
who do will be rewarded by reading a book written in a 
truly scientific and artistic spirit, with that excellent 
sense and charm which are native to the French scholar 
who is also a master of his language; and they will, 
perhaps, recognise with some surprise that not fewer 
than 175 of the leading masters of the world have 
devoted their talent and their well-schooled hands to re- 
cording for us not merely the misfortunes of mankind, 
but, incidentally, the means taken throughout the 
history of civilisation to alleviate them with the skill 
and the charity of the time. This, therefore, is not 
only a book of art, but a book of life, and of death. 


Encyclopedia Britannica. Vol. XXVII (III of new 

Supplement). 

The third volume of the Supplement to the “ En- 
cyclopedia Britannica” brings us to the letter E. In 
the Art section the article of the most practical worth 
is undoubtedly that by Mr. Edwin Bale upon “ Artistic 
Copyright”—an article which every artist, publisher, 
and lawyer should study, for nowhere has the present 
condition of the copyright law been treated with so 
much accuracy and lucidity. The chief artists dealt 
with are ‘‘Corot,” ‘‘ Diaz,” and ‘‘Daubigny,” by Mr. 
D. Croal Thomson, the leading writer in England upon 
the Barbizon school; ‘Sidney Cooper, R.A.;” ‘‘George 
Cruikshank ;” ‘‘Courbet,” by Henri Frantz; ‘‘ Detaille,” 
‘* Degas,” and ‘“‘Gustave Doré.” Besides these are the 
extremely important archzological articles on ‘‘ Delos,” 
by Professor Ernest Gardner, and ‘‘ Egyptology,” by 
Professor Flinders Petrie and Professor Griffith. Mr. 
Grego’s paper on Cruikshank is illustrated by what 
appears to be a tint process reproduction of the plates, 
not only in their second state, but in a warm condi- 
tion, so that the result is not very representative of 
the artist’s power. The Doré illustrations are admir- 
able, even if they do not display the draughtsman’s 
greatest power in design. Courbet is represented by 
what, according to some people, is his masterpiece, the 
“Stags Fighting;” Detaille by the ‘‘Dream,” which 
gained him the Medal of Honour in the Salon; and 
Degas by his extremely characteristic ‘‘ Danseuses sur 
la Scéne.” The best of all these biographical studies 
is that on ‘‘Du Maurier,” by Mr. F. W. Whyte, which 
is charming not only as a piece of biography but of 
literature and of fine critical insight. This article seems 
to mark out Mr. Whyte as a potential biographer of 
the artist. A memoir from his pen would make un- 
usually delightful reading. 
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Modern Mural Decoration. By A. Lys Baldry. (George 


Newnes. 12s. 6d. net.) 


During the last decades of the nineteenth century a 
very great advance was made in the art of mural deco- 
ration, especially as applied to secular public buildings 
and private houses. The appearance of Mr. Baldry’s 
book is therefore very opportune, and the lucid explana- 
tions it contains of the various processes employed will 
be found useful to all interested in the subject. The 
work includes an examination of every variety of 
decoration which can be introduced on a flat surface. 
True and spirit fresco and ‘“ water-glass,” tempera, oil 
painting, mosaic, sculpture, carving, gesso, sgraffito, 
ceramic work, and enamel are all passed in critical 
review, their limitations explained, and their future 
possibilities foreshadowed. The examples given to 
illustrate the skill of the best exponents of each branch 
of decorative art are numerous and, as a rule, well 
chosen, but there is a certain want of proportion about 
them. In making his selections Mr. Baldry has con- 
ceded a little to personal predilections. He gives, for 
instance, undue prominence to certain artists—to one 
who, though a pleasing colourist, has too little sense of 
line to be a master in decoration, and to another who, 
as far as mural decoration is concerned, is rather a 
clever adapter than an original designer; while, on the 
other hand, such able men as Baudry, Madox Brown, 
and Walter Crane are inadequately represented; and 
Besnard, one of the most gifted of Parisian mural 
painters, is not mentioned at all. Still, in spite of 
these minor points for criticism, the book is interest- 
ing and thoroughly well done. 


Catalogue of Drawings by British Artists... in the 
Department of Prints and Drawings in the British 
Museum. By Lawrence Binyon, B.A. Vol. IIL. 
(British Museum, and Longmans & Co., &c. 1902.) 


This third section of an invaluable work is worthy of 
Mr. Binyon’s previous volumes. So rich is the British 
Museum in drawings of British artists that the work 
becomes a very full biographical dictionary as well as a 
highly detailed list of the contents of the Print Room, 
so classified as to render reference extremely easy. 
Among the striking contents indexed are the transcript 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s “manuscript notes and journals 
from the two sketch-books which contain the record of 
his observations in the churches and galleries of Italy” 
—the more valuable as these have been carelessly copied 
in Cotton’s book, hitherto the student’s main source of 
knowledge of this portion of the artist’s life. The fine 
collections of Miiller’s drawings, of Rowlandson’s, and 
of de Loutherberg’s are typical of the riches of the 
Museum and the perfection of its system and methods. 
Every library should contain this admirable work. 


Profils de Théatre. By Jules Claretie. (Paris: Gaul- 
tier-Magnier & Cie. 1902. 4 francs.) 


No man is more competent to write an anecdotal 
book upon the leading actors and actresses of France 
than M. Claretie, of the Académie Frangaise, and the 
Director of the Théatre Francais—a book of sketches, 
of wit and wisdom, a réswmé of what is best in the 
French stage. The most eminent dramatic artists 
of France — their personalities, characteristics, and 
methods—from Déjazet to the ever-admirable Mme. 
Laurent, are passed in review, and the better, or rather 
the best, side of that typical life is set forth with 
unsurpassable charm of diction and with invaluable 
richness of historical fact and artistic suggestiveness. 
This is the first volume of a series to be entitled 
“L’Art et la Vie.” 
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Five Great Painters of the Victorian Era, By Sir 
Wyke Bayliss, R.B., F.S.A. (S. Low & Co. 8s. 6d. 


net.) 


The title of this book should rather have been “ Five 
Painters of the Royal Society of British Artists,” for it 
is chiefly from the point of view of that corporation that 
Leighton, Millais, Burne-Jones, Watts, and Holman 
Hunt are considered. “If,” says Sir Wyke Bayliss, 
“* they are the flower of Art, it is the field where such 
flowers grow,” a statement not likely to be widely 
endorsed, for such geniuses as these would certainly 
have made their own mark on the century if the Society 
of British Artists had never existed. Making allow- 
ance, however, for the prejudices of the writer, there is 
much that is of historical value in this volume, carrying 
the reader back, as it does, to the time when the Royal 
Academy so dreaded rivalry that it closed its doors to 
all members of the British Artists’ Society, a short- 
sighted policy which shut out some of the best men of 
the day. In what, with his well-known love of flowery 
speech, he calls ‘‘My Lady the Prologue,” Sir Wyke 
Bayliss dwells much on the Royal patronage bestowed 
on his beloved Society—again betraying a certain want 
of appreciation of the true proportions of things—and 
claims for it that for three generations ‘artists known 
and unknown have been able to send works to it to be 
judged on their merit,” but he fails to add that its policy 
is now reversed, the pictures of members only being 
hung. To each of his five chosen heroes the President 
of the British Artists gives a distinctive title. Lord 
Leighton is the Painter of the Gods, Sir J. Millais of 
Men and Women, Sir E. Burne-Jones of the Golden Age, 
Frederick Watts of Love and Life, Holman Hunt of 
the Christ ; and in the ensuing criticism he is at much 
pains to justify his own definitions. As a result he 
strains unduly many a point, notably when, in reference 
to Holman Hunt, he asserts that ‘‘ the earliest Christian 
painters limited themselves to portraiture,” the truth 
being that, with few exceptions, they used symbols to 
indicate the Master. Again, in “My Lord the Epi- 
logue” the author makes a serious slip in saying that 
‘‘without the hope of life of which Christ came to 
assure us, Art would have built no temples at all,” for- 
getting that the Parthenon has never been excelled, and 
that the finest Basilicas were but modifications of 
heathen designs. 


The Ivory Workers of the Middle Ages. By A. M. Cust. 
(Bell & Sons. 5s. net.) 


This is a very valuable little book, but the author 
does himself less than justice in limiting the title to the 
Middle Ages, for as a matter of fact it includes also an 
able review of antique work in ivory. As Mr. Cust 
explains, there is no real break between classical and 
medieval art; the latter is distinctly, especially in the 
case of the decoration of minor articles of luxury, the 
outcome of the former, and fully to understand the one 
it is necessary to have studied the other. So far as 
work in ivory is concerned no better guide could be 
chosen than the author of this monograph, who is so 
thoroughly in touch with his subject that the reader is 
liable to lose sight of the vast amount of labour involved 
in the verification of dates, the discrimination of styles, 
and the recognition of subjects. The illustrations, 
which number no less than thirty-seven and include 
many renderings of consular diptyches, covers of books, 
croziers, panels from pulpits, etc., ranging in date from 
the fourth to the fifteenth century, are excellent, 
bringing out the details of carving with great dis- 
tinctness. 
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Dannecker’s Ariadne. By Prof. Dr. Beyer-Boppard. 

(Literarische Anstalt. Frankfort-on-Maine.) 

In this study Dr. Beyer-Boppard brings before the 
reader the circumstance of the production and sale of 
Dannecker’s masterpiece. It is to be regretted that 
translation was not entrusted to one who could avoid 
German idioms and who could, without doing violence 
to the original, adapt the meaning while dispensing 
with the enthusiasm which to English ears sounds so 
emotional and far-fetched. It is clear, however, that 
the Ariadne is to Dr. Beyer-Boppard one of the greatest 
of the world’s masterpieces. We know the work well, 
but with all our admiration for the parts we are not 
blind to its defects. The figure itself is essentially fine, 
but it has a touch of realism, which throws the panther 
on which Ariadne is riding out of all sense of harmony. 
In point of design, the figure is too large for the beast 
which carries it; and in point of construction, the 
animal is too weak to bear the figure. The professor 
declares his adhesion to the Kaiser’s recent declaration 
in favour of cast-iron traditions from the Greek, and on 
that he takes his stand. 


Views and Reviews. 
David Nutt. 1902.) 
Mr. Henley’s second volume of his reprinted essays 

deals with art, and by its brilliancy, incisiveness, and 
general charm well sustains the high reputation of the 
one-time Editor of THE MAGAZINE OF ART. We have 
here in handy form not only the occasional essays of Mr. 
Henley, but also those artistic “instantanés” which lend 
permanent value to his volumes, merely called “ cata- 
logues,” of the Edinburgh Exhibition of 1886 and the 
Glasgow Exhibition of 1888, as well as the reviews of 
Raeburn and the striking article on the late R. A. M. 
Stevenson. This is not the occasion on which to con- 
tend with Mr. Henley on certain of his theories and 
his statements. We do not think him always right, 
but we think him always brilliant, interesting, sug- 
gestive, and we would not have a word omitted from 
this charming little book. 


By W. E. Henley. (London: 


An Introduction to Poetry. By Lawrie Magnus, M.A. 

(John Murray. 2s.) 

This volume, belonging to the series of Murray’s 
Home and School Library, is intended to introduce 
the student to the mystery and delights of poetic 
expression, poetic truth, and the progress of poetry. 
It is illuminating and analytical, and deals not only 
with forms of poetry, but also with versification and 
details of metre and the like, a matter which no artist 
can afford to ignore. The value of the book is some- 
what discounted by the absence of an index. This 
should be provided, and there should be added a glos- 
sary containing not only every form of metre with 
illustrations but every form of verse. Thus completed, 
the book ought to be in every school. 


The Path to Rome. By H. Belloc. 
London. ‘7s. 6d. net.) 


Written in breezy, smart, almost clever style, this 
narrative of a walk to Rome affords pleasant reading. 
The illustrations are for the most part pen and ink 
sketches of points of interest on the road, executed 
by the author. Some are excellent; none can be said 
to be indifferent, and the apology of the author-artist 
for their insertion is quite unnecessary. They are as 
cheery as his text, and doubtless many of his readers 
will be glad that ‘‘it has become so cheap to photograph 
on zinc ”—which is Mr. Belloc’s reason for inserting these 
illustrations—inasmuch as these little sketches, so brisk 
and bright, are fitting accompaniments of the letterpress. 


(Charles Allen, 
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The Real Quartier Latin. By Berkeley Smith. With 
Illustrations by the Author. (Funk & Wagnall’s 
Company.) 

Since the days of Thackeray and Miirger few books 
have appeared in the English language which more 
brightly or more felicitously show the art-student life 
of the Quartier Latin than this sketch by Mr. Berkeley 
Smith. An excellent artist, he is an excellent writer 
too, and uses his powers to tell all about the Boul 
Niche, the Bal des Quat’z’ Arts, Lavenne’s, the “ Ragged 
Edge,” with singular skill and sympathy. It is a series 
of peeps, not a complete survey, but given with spirit, 
grace, and humour, and not without an occasional sigh 
of pathos. 

Cartoons for the Year 1901: From ‘ Punch.” 
Preface by Henry W. Lucy. (1902.) 

This pleasing reprint has not merely the merit 
claimed for it of collecting in convenient form the 
Punch cartoons of the year: it has the very real ad- 
vantage of showing us the prints almost in proof form, 
with a beauty and care impossible in a great edition of a 
rapidly-produced paper. For the first time we see the 
work of Sir John Tenniel, Mr. Linley Sambourne, Mr. 
Bernard Partridge, Mr. E. T. Reed, and Mr. Everard 
Hopkins as they would wish it to be seen, so printed as 
to show the drawings in all their delicacy. 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales. Edited by Marian Edwards. 
With Illustrations by R. Anning Bell. (Dent. 1901. 
5s. net.) 

It was perhaps time that a new edition of ‘Grimm’ 
should be issued; and Messrs. Dent, doubtless, with 
their excellent taste in modern illustration and book- 
dressing, were the publishers to issue it. The result is 
a pretty book, full of pen drawings by Mr. Anning Bell, 
with all his fancy and charm, and occasional studied 
emptiness, and suggested richness—even opulence— 
of design and decoration. Mr. Bell has realised the 
humour; but he does not seem to have caught the 
flavour as well. In‘ fact, we do not recognise the 
“Grimm” of our childhood; perhaps Mr. Bell did not 
intend that we should. He gives us glimpses alter- 
nately of Florence, Germany, and England; but his 
sentiment is rarely German, though his method some- 
times is. A pretty book, nevertheless, and a good 
example of the artist’s invention. 


For King and Country: 1899—1902. 
C.V.0., C.B. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 
net.) 

This book is a wonderful record of the still more 
wonderful charity which flowed from the British 
people in connection with the South African War. It 
is a volume full of statistics showing how the scores 
of funds of various kinds were promoted, worked, and 
distributed by public effort, by the newspapers, and 
by administrative bodies in the kingdom—the grand 
total amounting to over £5,100,000. Special notice is 
given to the Artists’ War Fund, which, it may be 
remembered, collected £10,593. To his report of this 
fund Colonel Gildea adds the following: ‘‘ NorrE.—This 
fund affords a unique and probably the only in- 
stance of all the subsidiary war funds where the 
‘gross’ and also the ‘net’ profits for allocation, no 
deduction whatever having been made for working 
expenses.” 

A new series of artists’ books is being produced by 
Messrs. Duckworth (at the price of 2s. each) The 
first is a small volume on “Rossetti” by Mr. Forp 
Mapox HUvEFFER, and the second one on ‘“Rem- 
brandt,” by AUGUSTE BRAYAL—the latter translated 


With a 


By Colonel Gildea, 
1902. 21s. 
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by Miss Clementine Black. These little books are 
plainly essays, and make no pretence at being bio- 
graphies or critical expositions in the full sense. Each 
contains numerous illustrations satisfactorily repro- 
duced, but good as they are in their way, they do not 
seem to make appeal to any especial class of readers. 
We must protest against the rather apologetic, almost 
supercilious, tone in which Mr. Hueffer sometimes deals 
with Rossetti, as if he had to do with a mere amateur 
in both art and poetry. Rossetti had his limitations, 
but he was a great artist and a great technician. 

‘* PENHOLM ” is the title of a volume by Mr. G. Howell- 
Baker, containing 25 reproductions from pen-and-ink 
drawings of a very imaginative character. They are all 
so different that it is not possible to describe them in 
general terms other than as imaginative; but the 
example we are able to publish on page 525, by the 
courtesy of Mr. Brimley Johnson, the publisher, gives 
a good idea of the series. 

We have received from Messrs. Benyon & Co., of 
Cheltenham, a series of etchings illustrating Eton Col- 
lege, St. Edward’s School, Bedford, and Lancing College. 
The first-named are by Mr. E. J. Burrow, the second 
by Miss GERTRUDE Hayes, A.R.E., and the third by 
Miss E. Piper, A.R.E. In addition to their interest 
as pictorial records of the school buildings, the plates 
are very fair examples of the etcher’s work. 

LORD CHEYLESMORE has bequeathed his 
Miscellanea. valuable collection of prints to the British 
Museum. 

In connection with the Glasgow Green branch of 
the Corporation Museums and Art Galleries, an exhibi- 
tion of art metal work will be held in the People’s 
Palace of Glasgow during the forthcoming winter. The 
loan section will embrace every description of decora- 
tive metal work, ancient and modern; and the com- 
petitive division repoussé work in all metals, engraving 
and chasing, and ornamental wrought-iron work. Prizes 
and certificates of merit will be awarded in this sec- 
tion. \{ JAMES ParTon, the superintendent of the 
Glasgow Museums and Galleries, will, upon application 
being made to him, supply all information. 

A RuvusstAn by accident of birth, MArRc 
Obituary. ANTOKOLSKY was first and foremost a Jew. 

It was as a protest against the treatment 
of his, fellow Jews that he sacrificed the honours and 
high position offered him by the Russian Government 
and took up his abode in Paris. Born in Wilno in 
1847, amidst surroundings of direst poverty, Antokolsky 
gained fame and honour by the sheer force of his 
genius. The story of his struggles and triumphs has 
been twice told in this Magazine (1883, p. 309, and 1901, 
p. 353). His principal works are “A Jewish Tailor” 
(1864); ‘‘Ivan the Terrible” (1859), the bronze of which 
is in the Hermitage Collection at St. Petersburg ; 
“Peter the Great (1872); ‘‘Christ before the People” 
(1874) ; ‘‘ Death of Socrates ” (1876); and ‘‘ Head of John 
the Baptist,” ‘‘Spinoza” (1878). To the last-named the 
Medal of Honour at the Salon was awarded. The same 
year brought him the decoration of the Legion of 
Honour. He was a member of the Académie des 
Beaux-Arts of Paris and that of St. Petersburg. 

M. GUSTAVE VANAISE was born in Ghent in 1854. 
He studied art in the different European centres, and 
settled for a time in Paris, where he shared a studio 
with M. Van Beers, M. Lambeaux, and other Belgian 
artists. He afterwards returned to Belgium, and gained 
a somewhat prominent place among modern Flemish 
artists. 

To the work of the late M. MEspaAG@ we shall refer 
in our next issue. 
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TO OUR READERS. 
A NOTEWORTHY DEVELOPMENT of “THE MAGAZINE OF ART.” 





REDUCTION IN PRICE. INCREASE IN PAGES. 





PRESENTATION OF ORIGINAL OIL PICTURES BY DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS. 


FTER an existence of a quarter of a century, during which THE MAGAZINE oF ART has been 
L the foremost exponent of Art in this country—-dealing with every field of activity and with 
every section—it is about to effect a change that will lift it into a higher and more important 
position than it has ever hitherto occupied. 

The Price will be reduced to One Shilling net. When, a few years ago, certain additions 
were made to the Magazine, and the cost was raised to ls. 4d., an immediate rise in circulation 
was the result. It is certain, therefore, that the adoption of a more popular price, accompanied 
by striking improvements and attractions, will effect an enormous increase in the circulation. 

The number of pages will be INCREASED at the same time, so that more room may be 
secured for the treatment of new features. 

A new fount of type has been obtained, by means of which more text may be included, 
but without any sacrifice of legibility or of beauty of the page. 

New Paper is being specially manufactured—a paper that will yield a better effect than ever, 
from the illustrations. These blocks have hitherto been unexcelled, and, we believe, unequalled in 
any art magazine extant; and the greatest hopes are entertained as the result of the change. 

A New Cover—obtained from a Competition among several of the leading designers of the 
country—will be used, so that freshness of external appearance may accompany the freshness of 
general treatment; for by constant iteration even the most admirable design may become 
monotonous. 

Thus, under the new management of the present Editor—who has conducted it for the 
past fifteen years—the Magazine will start into new life. While retaining its best features it 
will develop others. 

A new series will be begun. 

The printing, as heretofore, will be executed by Messrs. Cassell & Co., who will maintain 
for THE MAGAZINE OF ART the reputation of being the best printed and most ably produced of 
any similar publication either in England or abroad. The size of the page will be retained, as 
being the best suited to securing a thoroughly adequate reproduction of pictures and objects, 
without causing the publication to become unwieldy. Colour reproduction by the more refined 
and complete methods of “process” will be employed oftener, and it is hoped still more successfully, 
than in the past; and plates of a very high order will frequently be presented. 

But the most novel, and perhaps the most interesting, feature will be the experiment of 
presenting, at least twice a year, a Fine Picture by a Leading Artist, such as may worthily 
figure in the collection of any man of taste—such picture to be won by a subscriber to the 
Magazine by means of a simple competition within the capacity of everyone. The details of 
this scheme will be found in our next number; but it may at once be said that this device 
has been decided upon, not only to increase interest among our readers, but also to foster the 
love and enjoyment of art and to stimulate the acquisition of works of art by everyone according 
to his means. 

A large photogravure of this first picture—an important and beautiful work, called 


‘*A WOODLAND FAIRY,” 


by Mr. J. MACWHIRTER, R.A. (see neat page), just bought off the easel for the purposes of this 
Magazine—will be presented to every purchaser of the November number, which, besides, will 
contain other photogravure and colour plates, and will describe the nature of the scheme. 

While the more popular existing features will be allied to those which appeal specially to 
the Collector and the Connoisseur, the literary section will likewise present elements of novelty. 

Apart from the usual articles of an entertaining, instructive, or critical character by the writers 
who have in the past lent distinction to this Magazine, many artists of eminence have undertaken 
to address themselves to the public direct, without the intermediation of the “art writer.” 
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Certain of these articles will be intended more particularly, perhaps, for the student and 
the amateur artist; the rest will be general in their appeal to the reader. Among these artists 
the names may be given of Sir Edward Poynter, P.R.A., Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A., Mr. Val 








A WOODLAND FAIRY. 
By J. MacWurirter, R.A. 


Prinsep, R.A., Professor Hubert von Herkomer, R.A., Mr. Frampton, R.A., Mr. Boughton, R.A., 
Sir Ernest A. Waterlow, A.R.A., P.R.W.S., Mr. Clausen, A.R.A., Mr. David Murray, A.R.A., 
Mr. J. J. Shannon, A.R.A., Mr. S. J. Solomon, A.R.A., Mr. Walter Crane, R.W.S., Mr. Melton Fisher, 
Mr. Reginald Barratt, A.R.W.S., Mr. Arthur Severn, R.I., Mr. Cameron, R.E., Mr. Albert Toft, 
Mr. Frank Murray, M. Fernand Khnopff, and Professor Lantéri. 

Art in its modern developments will be dealt with in greater variety than heretofore—not 
only painting, sculpture, and architecture, but the decorative and applied arts of design, which 
are engaging the efforts of so many original minds at the present day. 

And while in its editorial columns THE MAGAZINE OF ART will strive to keep its readers well 
informed on all topics of art and the art movement generally—expert in its reviews, sound in its 
criticism, and trustworthy in its advice—it will aim at keeping its pages entertaining, beautiful, 
interesting, and bright—indispensable to every cultivated reader and every artistic home, and, with 
its careful notes and copious index, UNIQUE as a record for present perusal and for future reference. 

















SKETCH FOR “A DUEL.” 


By RosA BoNHEUR. ENGRAVED BY H. PAILLARD. 


‘*FRAGMENTS OF MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY.” 


WRITTEN BY THE LATE ROSA BONHEUR. 


WAS born in Bordeaux, in the Rue Sainte- 

Catherine, on the 16th of March, 1822, and 
was the eldest of four children. My father, a 
drawing master, was only twenty-two years old 
then, and we lived with my mother’s parents, 
pépé and mémé, as they are called in the 
Bordelais. I was allowed to run about every- 
where, and I have kept the sweetest recollection 
of that happy time of freedom. Once, I 
ventured so far from home that a neighbour, 
finding me in the Square des Quinconces, 
brought me back to my house, where everyone 
was in despair. We used to spend our Sundays 
in the country, not far away. I ran after 
animals in the wood, and often lost myself. I 
was ungovernable. I positively refused to learn 
my alphabet, but had already a anak passion 
for drawing before 
I was four years 
old. I covered the 
white walls with my 
shapeless sketches as 
high as I could reach, 
and also enjoyed 
myself very much in 
cutting out paper 
models. They were 
invariably the same; 
first I made long 
strips of paper, then 
with my scissors I 
cut out the _ shep- 
herd, then the dog, 
then the cow, the 
sheep, and finally 
the tree, always in 


SKETCH OF A BEAR. 


By RosA BoNHEUR. 





the same order. I remember spending many a 
day in that way.” 

Towards the year 1830 the family of Rosa 
Bonheur went to Paris, where the father hoped 
to find more teaching. We will follow the 
great artist there. She tells us how wild she 
still was, and how little inclined to work, 
unless it was at drawing. 


In PARIS: 


“TIT was growing fast; my father did not 


want me to remain altogether ignorant, and 
he sent me to Madame Gilbert’s school, Rue de 
Neuilly. They found me a troublesome inmate; 
my romping habits had a deplorable influence 
on my school fellows, who became turbulent 
like me. 


Once, at playtime, I suggested a game 
of war. Our arms 
- Were wooden swords, 
and I gave the order 
for a charge. It 
was such a disaster 
for the flower gar- 
den! Beautiful roses, 
the pride of Monsieur 
Gilbert, were soon 
scattered on the 
ground ; but this out- 
rageous frolic was 
the last. Monsieur 
and Madame Gilbert 
refused to keep any 
longer such a tomboy 
as me, and sent me 
home. My parents 
had now removed to 


ENGRAVED BY H. PAILLARD. 











SKETCH OF A LEOPARD. 
By ROSA BoNHEUR. ENGRAVED BY H, PAILLARD. 

the Rue des Tournelles. The first floor of their 
house had been converted into a studio. There I 
worked alone, as best I could, whilst my father 
went into every quarter of Paris to give lessons. 
One evening, coming home after a trying day 
of work, he found me putting the finishing 
touches to my first picture from nature, ‘A 
Bunch of Cherries.’ ‘This is very good indeed,’ 
he exclaimed. ‘You must work seriously now.’ 
And Idid. From that day I began to copy from 
casts and from engravings, without, however, 
neglecting to paint from nature. 
How much more fascinating it was 
to me, than to learn grammar and 
arithmetic! 

“Tt was also at about that time 
that I went to study at the Louvre, 
where, owing to my dress and man- 
ners, the gallery-keepers gave me 
the name of Le petit hussard. My 
lunch consisted of a halfpenny loaf 
of bread and ong penny-worth of 
fried potatoes, with a mug full of 
the clear water from the fountain in 
the Cour du Louvre. I copied a few 
pictures by great masters, such as 
‘Henry IV,’ by Porbus, which I im- 
mediately sold; ‘Les Bergers d’Ar- 
cadie,’ by Poussin, which my father 
gave to the Minister of the Intérieur ; 
‘Les Moissonneurs,’ by Léopold Robert, 
and some others. But it was in the 
Sculpture Gallery that I chiefly dis- 
tinguished myself by a copy of ‘Saint 
Jérdme.’ The students came to watch 
me working, no longer with con- 
tempt. I do not know for certain 


By RosA BoONHEUR. 
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what became of my ‘Saint Jéréme;’ 
it was probably bought for a 
church. I was so fascinated by the 
pictures of the old masters that 
I spent many hours in the vast 
galleries crowded with their chefs 
dcuvre, and copied many of them. 
I strongly advise beginners who 
wish to give themselves up to 
the difficult and arduous career 
of art, to follow my example and 
get thoroughly acquainted with 
the old masters. It is the true 
foundation of art, and time, thus 
spent, brings forth fruit sooner 
or later. 

“In 1845 we moved to the 
Rue Romfort. My father had 
married again, and I went on 
working harder than ever in our 
new quarters, situated at the 
back of the beautiful Park 
Monceau, near which there were at that time, 
mostly open fields, farms and dairies. What 
an opportunity for me to watch the cows, sheep 
and goats! I had found out a delightful corner 
at Villiers, near the Parc de Neuilly. For a 
few months I boarded and lodged with a kind 
peasant woman. To recount all my experiences 
there, would be telling you over again the story 
of all beginners. 

“T had to catch the rapid motion of animals, 
the reflection of light and colours on their coats, 





SKETCH OF A JACKAL. 


ENGRAVED BY H. PAILLARD. 























FRAGMENTS OF ROSA BONHEUR’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


their different characteristics (for every animal 
has its individual physiognomy). Therefore, 
before undertaking the study of a dog, a horse, 
a sheep, I tried to become familiar with the 
anatomy, osteology, myology of each of them. 
I acquired even a certain knowledge of dissection ; 
and, by the way, I must strongly advise all 
animal painters to do the same. Another ex- 
cellent practice is to observe the aspect of plaster 
models of animals, especially to copy them by 
lamp light, which gives more distinctness and 
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wishing me to get used to relying entirely 
on myself, and I went with all the courage of 
my twenty-three years. The Director of Fine 
Arts delivered to me a medal, in the name of 
the King, and addressed to me a few flattering 
words. Great was his surprise when I replied, 
‘Pray, give my thanks to the King, and kindly 
tell him that I will try to do something better 
another time.’ It was success, but not yet 
fortune. I had to go on working hard, and 
sometimes to suffer also. 





A YOUNG LIONESS. 


By ROSA BONHEUR. ENGRAVED BY H. PAILLARD. 


vibration to the shadows. I can assure those 
who do not doubt my sincerity as an artist, 
that I owe all that I know to those patient and 
conscientious exercises. 

“In 1846 I travelled through Auvergne, and 
made sketches which I used for my Salon pic- 
ture of 1847: ‘Boeufs rouges du Cantal.’ <A 
medal of the third class was awarded to it, 
the first which I received. Years later, I had 
the honour of being invited to Chantilly by the 
Duc d’Aumale. After dinner, when we were 
smoking and conversing, I showed him the 
innocent little medal, bearing the effigy of his 
father, King Louis Philippe. ‘It brought you 
good luck,’ he said to me. And it was true. 

“In 1847 medals were not solemnly given 
away as now; those to whom they were 
awarded had to call for them at the Direc- 
tor’s office. My father sent me there alone, 


s 


“Our studio was a confusion of all sorts of 
odds and ends, and you would never guess how 
my father took advantage of that disorder. 
When he received money for his work, he would 
take a handful and throw it at random about 
the room, and then, when we had not a farthing 
left at home, we searched in all the corners 
of the room and sometimes found a five-franc 
piece which saved us from starvation. 

“To perfect myself in the study of nature, 
I spent whole days in the Roule slaughterhouse. 
One must be greatly devoted to art to stand the 
sight of such horrors, in the midst of the coarsest 
people. They wondered at seeing a young woman 
taking interest in their work, and made them- 
selves as disagreeable to me as they possibly 
could. But when our aims are right we always 
find help. Providence sent me a protector in the 
good Monsieur Emile, a butcher of great physical 
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A SKETCH AT FONTAINEBLEAU. 


By RoSA BoNHEUR. ENGRAVED BY H. PAILLARD. 


strength. He declared that whoever failed to 
be polite to me would have to reckon with him. 
I was thus enabled to work undisturbed. His 
occupation was to boil and trim calves’ heads. 
Having noticed how frugal my meals were, he 
sometimes offered to let me share his own. I then 
went to his house, where his wife, as kind as 
he, made room for me at their table and gave 
me a good dinner. And what a sight the place 
was, with all the curious implements of his 


calling! At last Fortune smiled on me. ... Of 
course, I mean that I sold my pictures at a 
good price!” 


It is to be added to this that some of those 
pictures were chefs d’ceuvre, and that this young 
artist of twenty-seven was bringing glory on 
the French school of painting. 

With prodigious rapidity she produced 
“ Ploughing in the Nivernais,’ which is now in 
the Luxembourg Gallery; “Flock of Sheep in 
the Nivernais,” and “The Horse Fair.” This 
last picture appeared in the Salon of 1853; it was 
bought for 40,000 francs by Monsieur Gambard ; 
afterwards it was taken to America, where it was 
exhibited in various towns, and was finally sold 
again for twelve thousand pounds. Then she 
painted “La Razzia,” “The Ford,” and “ Harvest- 
ing in Auvergne,’ to which was awarded the 
first medal of the Salon. Rosa Bonheur was 
then thirty-three. 

“In 1858 I bought the country seat of By, 
in the forest of Fontainebleau, which is my 
home now. I gave two thousand pounds for it, 
and my first step was to build a large studio. 
The Emperor granted me the right of shooting 
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and hunting in the forest, which stretches round 
my own park. Here I lead a happy life, retired 
from the world, only receiving a few intimate 
friends now and then, and working my very 
best. 

“In the year 1865 I was one afternoon busy as 
usual, surrounded by my pictures, on my easel 
stood ‘The Stags in the Long Rocher,’ when I 
heard the rolling of wheels and the cracking 
of a postillion’s whip, and my little maid, Olive, 
entered the studio greatly upset. 

“Mademoiselle, mademoiselle ! 
the Empress !’ 

“T had hardly time to slip a skirt over my 
flannel knickerbockers, to take off my long blue 
blouse and put on a velvet jacket, before the 
Empress appeared. 

“¢T bring you,’ she said, ‘a little jewel from 
the Emperor. He allowed me to avail myself 
of my last day as Regent, to bring you the news 
of your promotion to the Légion d’Honneur, and, 
kissing the new chevalier, she attached the cross 
to my black velvet jacket. A few days after 
I received an invitation to lunch at Fontainebleau, 
the residence of the Court just then. On the 
appointed day a State carriage was sent for me, 
but when I reached the Castle I mistook the 
entrance door, and would have lost my way 


Her Majesty . 





A SPANISH SHEPHERD. 


By ROSA BoNHEUR. ENGRAVED BY H. PAILLARD. 
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MOUFFLON SHEEP. 


By Rosa BONHEUR. ENGRAVED BY H. PAILLARD 


had not Mr. M. come forward and offered me his 
arm and guidance. A seat near the Emperor was 
offered me at the table, and as long as lunch 
lasted he talked with me about the intelligence 
of animals. After lunch, the Empress took me 
into her gondola, on the lake. The Prince Imperial 
accompanied us on the water. I knew him 
already, as he had come to see me at By. This 
visit at Court was very interesting, but I must 
have greatly disappointed Princess Metternich, 
who was much amused in watching me, no doubt 
expecting I should break the rules of etiquette.” 

A few more extracts show the artist's 
experiences through the terrible trials of the 
war of 1870. 

“During the war, the Prussian troops camped 
in Moret and its neighbourhood, and By was not 
spared. You may well guess how surprised I 
was, one dark November day, when I received a 
safe-conduct signed by Prince Frederick Charles 
of Germany, who wished to protect me and 
my chateau against all annoyance. Just at the 
same time I received from Odessa twenty sacks 
of wheat, a present from my friend Monsieur 
Gambard, who was then consul in Spain. Pro- 
visions were a great boon, as so many of the 
peasants of By, with their cattle, had taken 
refuge at my chateau. I therefore joyfully 
accepted them, but tore up the safe-conduct, 
unwilling to receive the smallest favour from 
the conquerors of my unfortunate country. So 
much so that, during the truce, when a German 
prince wished to call on me, I refused to see 
him. 

“For many months my heart failed me, and 
I could not work. I could only read, think, 
and wait—wait for the peace, which at last 
was proclaimed, and brought us back to life. 
I took to painting again, and studied the feline 


race. I went about sketching wherever I found 
lions and panthers, in the Jardin des Plantes, and 
various circuses and menageries. 

“A few more words about my home life. 
I live as a simple peasant woman, rising early, 
but retiring late. In the morning I take a walk 





A SKETCH. 


By Rosa BonHeurR. ENGRAVED BY H. PAILLARD. 
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round my garden with my dog, and afterwards a 
drive in my pony-cart in the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau. From 9 till 11.30, sitting at my easel, 
I work steadily at my painting. Then I take 
a very simple lunch, and when it is over, smoke 
a cigarette and take a glance at the papers. At 
one o’clock I take up my brushes again, and at 
five I go out. I love to watch the sun slowly 
disappearing behind the lofty trees of the forest. 
My dinner is as simple as my lunch, and I spend 
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my evening in reading, giving the preference 
to books on travelling, hunting, or history.” 
(Translated by Lucie Ponsart.) 


Here end Madame Rosa Bonheur's autobio- 
graphical fragments. It may be added that the 
great artist was the first woman who received 
the cross of officer of the Légion d’Honneur. 
The last years of her long life were, like the 
earlier ones, spent in work. 





IN HER STUDIO, 1870, 


ROSA BONHEUR 





‘‘MOONLIGHT ON 


THE ROADS AT DINARD.” 


By FELIX BUHOT. 


N the July Number of THE MAGAZINE OF ART, 
the work of Félix Buhot as an etcher was 
dealt with, and an incidental reference was 
made to his skill as a water-colour painter. 
We present this month a reproduction of an 


example of this side of his art, in order to 
show that his commanding talent with the 
needle was only the expression of that artistic 
feeling which made itself apparent in all the 
arts he touched. 








MOONLIGHT ON THE ROADS AT DINARD. 
FROM THE PAINTING BY FELIX BUHOT. 
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ECHOES OF THE 


CORONATION. 


THE ORGANISED SCHEME OF DECORATION BY THE STUDENTS OF THE 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART. 


N cases of national re- 
joicing there is no 
outward sign more ex- 
pressive of the artistic 
sentiment of the people 
than the decoration of 
the streets in which the 
official pageantry acts its 





part. The display of 

fine tapestry and rich 

carpets from windows 

and balconies’ enriched 

the scene in medizxval 

ia: clans Venice. In the Low 
, Countries branches of 

shrubs and trees torn 

green from parent stems were hung in 


profusion from casements along the route of 
procession; and to this day there is no more 
charming decoration—only London would use up 
a forest nowadays. In the great cities of India 
the houses receive a coat of pink paint before 
more Occidental methods of gaudy pennantry are 
resorted to. Great Britain is perhaps the most 





TROPHY FOR THE BUST OF WILLIAM I. 


tasteless of all European countries in its so-called 
schemes of decoration—chaotic colour in a 
discordant scale, individual effort misapplied 
so far as artistic effect is concerned, bits of 
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bunting of every hue and variety of shape, flags, 
streamers, banners, shields, festoons, and the 
like, with no interrelation except what is sug- 
gested by enthusiasm and good feeling—a great 
tell-tale demonstration of patriotic jollity and 
sesthetic vulgarity. Within more recent times 
something like organised effort has occasionally 
been apparent; here and there bits of intelligent 
design, good or bad, have 
been visible; but the 
attempts of artists, or 
even of bodies of artists, 
have been pooh-poohed 
by officialdom on _ the 
ground of “ineffective 
regularity” or expense, 
altogether out of har- 
mony with the rooted 
faith of the populace in 
the charm of blatant 
riotousness of colour, 
easily obtainable on the 
cheap. After all, why 
should we expect an ap- 
preciation of a fine or- 
chestra in the class which 
delights in the ear-filling 
blare of brass? 

Of late certain of our 
public bodies have been stirred, either through 
enlightenment or shame, to some sense of the 
fitness of things, but the improvement has been 
but partial and sporadic, alike in character and 
extent. The aspect of London during the 
Coronation preparations marked with accuracy 
the point at which we have arrived; individual 
tastelessness here and there gave way to con- 
tractor’s taste, as though congregational singing, 
hearty though discordant, had been supplanted 
by a feeble and indifferent choir. In short, the 
representatives of the people have taken a first 
step in artistic self-instruction; they have ad- 
mitted, in theory, the necessity of avoiding a 
condition of tastelessness which the kindest 
critic has never regarded but with good-humoured 
contempt. 

The members of the Royal College of Art— 
professors and students alike—were not ignorant 
of this lamentable state of things when Mr. 
Gillick, one of the modelling students, conceived 
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the idea that their 
institution might show 
the way to something 
better, and prove to 
their fellows throughout 
the country, and to the 
public as_ well, the 
vitality and the enthu- 
siasm that animate them. 
As to their capability, 
the public could judge 
for a few short hours by 
the result. Modest as 
youth should be, the 
schools proposed to re- 
strict their attention to 
Westminster Bridge —a 
short stretch only, yet a 
wide and noble structure, 
sufficient as a field for 
their own efforts, and 
more than enough to 
serve as an example for 
the people of London in any future celebration 
of whatever patriotic kind they may be called 
upon to make. 

Mr. Gillick’s idea comprised the arranging on the 
bridge of colossal busts of the great monarchs of 
England, as a fitting homage to King Edward VII 
on the occasion of his crowning. The first design 
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by festoons of laurel 
with touches of brilliant 
colour—not the vulgar 
and outrageous celluloid 
balls which were ul- 
timately put up without 
the artists’ authority. 
The illumination, by 
means of electricity, was 
to have followed the 
lines of the architectural 
scheme. 

Appeal was made to 
the public spirit of the 
London County Council, 
and not in vain. Sketches 
Were prepared and sub- 
mitted by the students. 
After some consideration, 
the scheme was accepted, 
but with considerable 
modifications, as the 
Council did not see their 
way to voting so large a sum as the design 
necessitated. In its reduced and altered form 
the amount involved, we believe, was no more 
than £500 or thereabouts. The list of busts of 
sovereigns to be celebrated was also subjected 
to some emendation; but once the final scheme 
was verbally arranged the College did not 








STENCILLED “ BACK-CLOTHS.” 


provided an architectural setting to these busts, 
and depended for its effect on an avenue of light 
arches and domes, spanning the bridge froin side 
to side along its entire length, and connected 


await the formal decision of the Council before 
embarking on its ambitious undertaking, as 
time was very short. The figures and busts 
and the colossal lions were taken in hand by 








“ PEACE.” 





BUSTS OF SOVEREIGNS FOR WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. 


By STUDENTS OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART. 














BANNERS FOR WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. 
By ProFessoR MOIRA AND THE STUDENTS OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART. 
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the groups of students under Professor Lantéri’s 
guidance, and in less than a month the clay 
models were ready for the moulder. 

The inventory reads baldly enough as follows: 
Queens, two; kings, twelve; figures, two; boys, 
four; lions, four. In these figures lies the whole 
scheme so far as the modelling school is con- 
cerned. The two great queens, Elizabeth and 
Victoria, faced one another at the middle of the 
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thirteen feet long, typified the might of the 
British Empire at each end of the bridge. 

In view of the suppression of the architect- 
ural features of the design, it became necessary 
to arrange a worthy substitute, and Professor 
Lantéri’s students sought out Professor Moira, 
the chief of the painting classes, in the hope 
that his students would design formal decor- 
ations for the monarchs on their pedestals. 





A BANNER FOR WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. 


bridge, each elevated high upon its pedestal, 
in front of which a great figure of Victory, 
ten feet high, stood on guard and lifted her 
spreading wings, while two little boys, like 
cherubs, sat at the feet of each. At the right 
and left of each queen, but less splendidly 
honoured, were ranged four kings—a selection 
not too obvious in its intention: King Alfred 
the Great; Canute; William the Conqueror; 
Henry II; Richard I; Edward I; Edward III; 
Henry V; Henry VII; Henry VIII; William III; 
and George III. That the County Council would 
have none of the Stuart princes, picturesque 
though they be and lovers of art, must be a 
sad shock to the members of the Society of 
the White Rose. Finally, two colossal lions, each 


Professor Moira, on behalf of his _ students, 
arranged with the County Council to produce 
sixteen banners, each 9 ft. by 7 ft., and twenty- 
eight smaller banners, 3 ft. by 2 ft., with a 
canopy and backing-cloth for each bust. As 
the scheme was cast in a medisval period (for 
the sake, presumably, of justifying an heraldic 
treatment), sixteen lanterns, 3 ft. 9 in. high, 
and 1 ft. 6 in. square, and twelve shields and 
helmets for the pedestals of the kings, were 
further prepared. All this was in substitution 
of the much more elaborate design sketched by 
Mr. G. E. Kruger. 

Believing that harmony of effect would be 
better obtained by the large banners being all 
designed by one man, the students requested 
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Professor Moira to make the sketches. With 
the exception of four or five, these were all by 
him, extraordinarily spirited in design and felici- 
tous in subject. They represented St. George, 
St. Andrew, St. Patrick, St. David, the Battle of 
Hastings, the Crusaders, the Battle of Agincourt, 
the Battle of Cressy, Henry VII, Henry VIII, 





By M. Flower. 


HERKOMER SCHOOLS CORONATION TRANSPARENCIES. 


the Armada, the Battle of Blenheim, the Battle 
of Trafalgar, the Battle of Waterloo, the Battle 
of Balaclava, and “ 1902.” 

These banners were all painted on rough 
sacking or canvas duly prepared. All the 
available students in the painting school, to- 
gether with those lent from the design school 
by Professor Lethaby, were divided into work- 
ing sections. The painting school undertook 
the large banners and most of the stencilling; 
the design school the smaller heraldic banners ; 
both sections constructed the armoury. The 
sewing and planning out of the canopies and 
banners—an arduous task—was carried through 
by the hands of the lady students, ever the 
most enthusiastic members of the College. 
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It is to be remarked that the time allowed 
for all the work in the painting school was only 
just over a fortnight. 

We have accorded so much space to this 
undertaking because it is well that the public 
and the taxpayer should be acquainted with 
the energy and spirit of the great art college 





By Hubert von Herkomer, R.A. 


now that it has shown itself untrammelled 
by the conservatism usually associated with 
academic tradition. For the first time the two 
sections of the schools have combined for a 
public purpose, and it is noteworthy that the 
first occasion on which we have to record the 
combination of painting and sculpture for the 
decoration of a London street or bridge is to 
be placed to the credit of a band of patriotic 
young artists working wholly in the artistic 
spirit. The unfortunate illness of the King 
and the suppression of the pageant that was 
to have perambulated London necessitated the 
early removal of the students’ work. The dis- 
appointment was great in the schools, of course ; 
so that it is the more fitting that justice should 
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be done in these pages to a creditable display 
of loyal artistic effort. 


Another notable scheme of decoration was 
that produced under the direction of Professor 
von Herkomer, R.A., for the village in which 
his house and school are situated. It consisted 
of twenty transparencies—each over seven feet 
high—of English Sovereigns. That of King 
Edward VII, painted by the Professor himself, 
was to have been affixed to the front of the 
Professor’s theatre, and the others, with Queen 
Victoria in the centre, would have been arranged 
on the opposite side of the High Street. The 
postponement of the Coronation ceremony pre- 
vented their display, and we understand that 
when it did take place the Professor and his 
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By W. 8B. Bennett, 


students had departed for their holidays. These 
clever and effective decorations, therefore, have 
never been utilised for the purpose for which 
they were executed, but they are here reproduced 
as a matter of artistic interest and curiosity. 
The artists engaged upon the work were :— 
Miss Lucy E. Kemp-Welch (“ Richard I”); Miss 
Luker (“ Edward I”); Mr. A. U. Soord (“ Edward 
the Confessor”); Mr. Symes (“ Richard III” and 
“William III”); Mr. Leslie (“ Alfred the Great” 
and “ Harold”); Mr. Wheelwright (“Henry V”); 
Mr. Woodville (“Henry II”); Mr. C. Flower 
(“ Elizabeth”); Mr. Goldstein (“ Edward III’’); 
Mr. Whitley (“Henry VIII”); Mr. Kortright 
(“Henry VII”); Mr. Desmond (“Canute”); Mr. 
W. B. Bennett (“Queen Anne”); Mr. W. Harcourt 





LUCIEN 
By PRINCE BOJIDAR 


OUND a table, cleared after dinner, with no 
colour against the cloth but a bunch of 

dark roses and the gleam of a few objects in 
silver, sit two couples with a child. The room 
is plain; a window in the background opens on 
landscape with the sea beyond. And on the 
figures, in their attitudes, and the charming 
grace of the little girl folded in her father’s 
arm, there rests an indescribably restful calm 
after the quiet family meal; and more especially 


(* Henry I”); and Mr. M. Flower (‘‘ Queen 
Victoria ’’). S. 
SIMON. 


KARAGEORGEVITCH. 


in the soothing solemnity of the soft twilight, 
which pitches the whole work in a minor key. 
We feel that the intense poetical feeling of the 
picture grows upon us, charms us, and moves 
us to deep and sincere admiration for the young 
artist who could create so fine a work of art 
with such simple means, by the mere present- 
ment of truth. 

This is the picture contributed to this year’s 
Salon by M. Lucien Simon; and if I mention it 
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LUCIEN SIMON. 
By J. E. BLANCHE. 


in preference to others which to me have not 
less charm—for Simon is one of those painters 
who never exhibit nor even keep in the studio 
a picture which does not entirely satisfy them 
—it is because above all others it epitomises 
the realistic and poetical individuality of the 
artist. He paints only what he sees, faithful 
to nature as it is, and to the aspects which 
have impressed him. Here, however, any affi- 
nity with the Impressionists ends—with those 
who are captivated and tempted to paint by 
Nature in her exaggerated moods and her 
transient freaks of effect. Simon looks only 
for truth, but for strong and permanent truth; 
giving not a mere superficial impression of 
nature generally, but also the infinite poetry 
of the barest bough seen against the sky, of 
the remotest cliff dim on the horizon, of the 
white speck of a lonely sail in the blue immen- 
sity of ocean. In the picture he exhibited this 
year he has carried this painstaking truthful- 
ness to the utmost point, after choosing and 
seeking out his subject. Each figure has its 
own character, its own psychology; all five are 
part of one harmony, which is the picture; and 
the twilight effect, still pearly and luminous, 
but already a growing shade—the tender light 
makes] the picture intensely poetical, full of 
dreams and memories, and charming in the 
fullest sense of the word, though the subject is 
a mere nothing, a pretext only for the portraits. 
To specify Simon I should say that what he 
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feels is the truth of the poetry of nature, 
without ever forcing the effects of what he 
sees to emphasise the poetry, without any 
elaborate search for vague or confused subjects 
of which the sentiment is more ostensible and 
would seem easier to interpret. 

Chance made me the schoolmate of Lucien 
Simon, and afterwards my admiration for his 
fine and noble character and for a talent based 
on such lofty and genuine aspirations made me 
one of his most attached friends. I am there- 
fore a trustworthy biographer of his career. 
Even as a schoolboy he was of course passion- 
ately in love with art; but, unlike the rest of 
us, who scrawled over books and exercises, he 
was studious and worked steadily, never draw- 
ing but on Sunday, but then all Sunday, with 
frenzy and devotion. Subsequently we met 
again at Julian’s studio, but here he was no 
longer assiduous as at school, and rarely made 
his appearance. The routine of this training, 
given as it were wholesale, by the score, and 
the promiscuous admission of so many incap- 
ables, repelled his nature: he was one of us 
only in name. Still he was an indefatigable 
worker, always doing something, though show- 
ing very little, scarcely ever satisfied with his 
studies, and always aiming at doing better, 
immovably sticking to the work which alone 
would lead him to achievement, 








STUDY OF A HEAD. 
By Lucien Simon. 
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THE WRESTLERS. 


By Lucien Simon. 


The first time he exhibited it was truly a 
revelation. All the qualities which since have 
developed were to be discerned in a very fine 
portrait of an old lady in a dark dress against 
a dark background, throwing up the flesh and 
a few white touches in the collar and cap. 
But this remarkable work, with its grand sim- 
plicity, so truly seen and felt, attracted no 
notice from the general public, and was appre- 
ciated only by artists, who were delighted by 
the sudden apparition of such sincere talent. 

After this portrait and another, Simon ex- 
hibited in 1890 “An Accident in the Chemist’s 
Shop,” and in the following year another por- 
trait of an old lady, masterly in the simplicity 
of grey and black framing the glow of the flesh 
tints. The sitter was placed amid her own 
surroundings, the things with which she lived, 
and which admirably carried out the air and 
expression of the head. In 1893 Simon migrated 
with others of his school to the Champ de 
Mars, exhibiting the first of the series of pic- 
tures of Brittany which were to secure his rank 
among the foremost painters of his generation : 
“Mass at Perguet,” besides an interior, “ Chamber 
Music,” including portraits of his parents and 
friends in familiar attitudes, and in a room 
which is evidently “home”—a picture almost 





artless in its absolute sincerity, and at the 
same time embodying with much intensity a 
feeling of poetry and music by sheer truth and 


realism. In 1894 he contributed an allegory, 
“Music and Painting”—a very modern allegory, 
like the last a domestic scene, absolutely and 
above all truthful, and again with family 
portraits, figures in everyday dress and action, 
symbolising the sister arts. With this Simon 
also exhibited “Les Bigoudens,” the folk of 
Pont l’Abbé in their hieratic costumes marching 
in close file like sheep behind the curé and the 
cross. In 1895 Simon painted a portrait of his 
grandmother, and one of a young girl; in 1898 
“A Circus at a Fair, Brittany ’—a mere tent, 
which, the performance over, is being taken 
down. In the foreground is a rope-dancer, a 
sickly, awkward girl in her spangles, and in 
the back of the picture the bigowdens—a crowd 
of Bretons in black, with broad-brimmed hats 
or red caps embroidered in blue and yellow silk. 
He shows us again the same crowd—grave, 
slow, and as antiquated as the costume of a 
hundred years since, to which it remains faithful 
—in another picture of a circus, gazing at a 
learned dog; and in a scene where they are 
gathered round a fortune-teller’s car. An in- 
tensely Breton crowd, sheeplike, closely packed ; 
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LUCIEN SIMON. 


and their costume of monotonous black under 
Simon’s brush assumes every tone of grey where 
the light falls and lends it subtle and delicate 
colouring. 

Then, with “The Washing of Feet on 
Holy Thursday,” Simon also exhibited “A 
Factory for Packing Sardines.” Women of the 
Breton coast, in black again, a sober costume 
accentuated by their white caps, are busy sort- 
ing the silvery fish glistening with prismatic 
hues. And pervading the whole of this abso- 
lutely truthful picture, we feel the poetry that 
Simoh imparts to all he touches, the poetry of 
calm and honest work in the grave looks of the 
women, while the glittering fish are rendered 
with perfect mastery of execution and sincerity 
of vision. In 1899 Simon exhibited “The 
Wrestlers.” Against the sober variety of 
black dresses, relieved by a touch of bright 
embroidery or a cap with a splash of colour, 
we have the flesh tints of the half-stripped 
wrestlers, and over the crowd is shed the dim, 
pearly atmosphere of Brittany—the diffused, 
veiled, pale light which is so characteristic of 
the country. Then, close to this essentially 
Breton picture was a group of painters dis- 
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cussing art in the room of one of the party— 
admirable portraits of Ménard, Cottet, and Saglio. 

In 1901, besides portraits of an old man and 
of an old lady, we had from Simon “The Proces- 
sion.” Under the open sky, by the seashore, a 
party of stalwart and pious seafaring men, 
their heads bowed to meet the gale, are carrying 
a cross; towards the sea they go, the grey ex- 
panse of tumbling surf which fills the back- 
ground of the picture. 

After the exhibition of 1900, where Simon’s 
talent had been greatly appreciated, this piece 
of splendid vigour and really high art came 
almost as a surprise, so intense was its power 
and truthfulness. It was purchased by the 
State, and the doors of the Luxembourg opened 
to receive it. Amid so many fine examples of 
modern French art this picture stands out in 
its sincerity; it is like a window open to the 
outer day in the wall on which it hangs. Last 
year, too, Simon, who is a masterly painter of 
the nude, though Dianas and Andromedas have 
no temptation for him, painted a group of naked 
boys, who, surrounded by a crowd, are trying 
to scramble along a “ greasy pole” and seize the 
prize which overhangs the water. And there are 
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two or three competitors who have tumbled 
in or are climbing out. In the brilliant open 
daylight, in contrast with the dark dresses of 
the bystanders, under a sky flecked with little 
white ciouds, the flesh of the naked children 
is wonderfully real, and shows what a painter 
of the nude Simon can be when the subject 
allows him to show his skill. 

Simon has also executed some admirable 
water-colours in a broad, flowing style — true 
water-colours of simple transparent washes and 
firm and faultless drawing. He is also a musician 
of eclectic taste, devoted to what is truly fine. 
In literature he has tried his hand on pathetically 
realistic subjects, tales chiselled into perfection 
of style; he even won a prize in séme literary 
competition, which might, perhaps, have made 
him a man of letters, but that painting gained 
the day and made him her own. 

His peaceful, intellectual, and laborious life, 
surrounded by his family and a few friends, is 
that of a sage—of a true artist. He leads the 
most quiet life in a retired quarter of Paris, or 
on his estate in Brittany among the people who 
are his models, and whom he depicts and 
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interprets only after having thoroughly studied 
them. 

Notwithstanding his successes—a medal 
awarded by the Society of French Artists, 
whose Salon he has since abandoned for that of 
the National Society; a gold medal, and the 
ribbon of the Legion of Honour at the Great 
Exhibition of 1900—Simon is a terribly modest 
man, always ready to destroy a picture, however 
good it may be, at the intolerable moment when 
he must put it before the public. Happily he 
has a colleague, a delightful and valuable col- 
league, in his wife, who also has exhibited very 
artistic works, full of quiet and graceful har- 
mony-—portraits in pencil slightly tinted with 
water-colour. Madame Simon, entirely devoted 
to her children, no longer does much work, but 
her influence on her husband’s is great—to us 
who love Simon’s pictures, invaluable. This 
year, when we admired “The Evening Chat,” 
we were far from suspecting that, at the last 
moment, Simon, under the pressure of his absurd 
diffidence and timidity, would have destroyed it 
completely but for his wife’s intervention; so 
her influence is certainly undeniable. 
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By Lucien Simon. 
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BORDER PATTERN. 


DesianeD BY MR. GiBERT SCOTT. 
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ITS WORK. 


By WALTER SHAW SPARROW. 


INE colour, richly harmonious in all its 
combinations, is with justice looked upon 
as the most important quality of the em- 
broiderer’s art; and it is this quality which 
charms one more than any other in the Leek 
needlework. The design is not always good, 
and now and then the stitching seems too 
delicate to be in exact accord with the tex- 
ture of a strong fabric and the style of a 
large, free pattern; but the colouring—that is 
invariably magnificent, though it certainly owes 
much of its seductive brilliance to a mechanical 
trick of decoration. This trick, sometimes 
called “the literally golden rule of Owen Jones,” 
reminds one that almost any colours will agree 
if we place between them a strong outline of 
gold or of black. By this means even garish 
and discordant pigments can be subdued and 
harmonised ; so that beautiful and unfamiliar 
effects may be got quite easily in stained glass, 
if we make use of the black beading as a peace- 
maker between unfriendly colours. And outlines 
in black or in gold being as helpful in em- 
broidery, the Leek craftswomen do not hesitate 
to employ them. 

One makes no complaint, for the device is 
justifiable in their work; but one may note 
that there is real danger in all artificiai ex- 
pedients which help us to evade artistic diffi- 
culties. Those outlines, for instance, though 
admirably effective from a decorative point of 
view, cannot be admirably helpful from a stand- 
point of art-training, because they free a 
needlewoman from the educative pains of 
achieving similar results by the unaided exercise 


of her sense of colour. And this is not all. As 
soon as she begins to lean habitually on the 
harmonising power of such outlines, the art of 
embroidery turns to mechanism in her hands; it 
becomes what one may describe as a craft on 
crutches. Let no man think that this matters 
little. Makeshifts injurious to art are injurious 
also to the artist’s self-respect, since every 
faculty of the mind, every gift of the spirit, 
must needs be weakened by a habit of shrink- 
ing away from those very difficulties and tempta- 
tions which would make trial of its strength. 
What Montaigne says of virtue is equally true 
of art; it requires a rugged, thorny passage, and, 
consequently, should refuse ease for its com- 
panion. Mr. John Morley, in some memorable 
lines on this subject, says :— 

“When Comte took pains to prevent any 
sentence from exceeding two lines of his manu- 
script, or five of print; to restrict every para- 
graph to seven sentences; to exclude every 
hiatus between two sentences, or even between 
two paragraphs; and never to reproduce any 
word, except the auxiliary monosyllables, in two 
consecutive sentences; he justified his literary 
solicitude by insisting on the wholesomeness alike 
to heart and intelligence of submission to arti- 
ficial institutions. He felt, after he shad once 
mastered the habit of the new yoke, that it 
became the source of continual and unforesee- 
able improvements even in thought, and he 
perceived that the reason why verse is a 
higher kind of literary perfection than prose, 
is that verse imposes a greater number of 
rigorous forms. We may add that verse itself is 
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perfected, in the hands of men of poetic genius, 
in proportion to the severity of this mechanical 
regulation.” 

This certainly applies to style in all forms 
of artistic expression. But, unluckily, those 
who busy themselves with the applied arts 
are not often so enterprising as to consum- 
mate their style in the manner just described 
by Mr. Morley. As a rule, indeed, their aim is 
to -get away from the most rigorous and tire- 
some difficulties imposed upon them by their 
materials. This is why we find in modern 
pottery few traces of the old Rhodian red; and 
if we ask why cold neutral tints have become 
far too common in household decorations, the 
answer we get is a scrap of cowardice. It is 
because luminous colours, and especially glow- 
ing reds, are so hard to manage that decora- 
tors fear them, just as Indian craftsmen fear 
the scarlet coat of Thomas Atkins. Yet the 
most beautiful tones of brilliant red are to 
our terrestrial world what flaming sunrises and 
sunsets are to the familiar pageantries of the 
English sky at other times of day; for they 
prevent the common hues of Nature from 
growing monotonous to eyes long accustomed to 
their variousness. Art, therefore, like Nature, 
should use them freely, and hence I am glad to 
say that the Leek School of Embroidery has 
never shunned them with the unheroic pride so 
much in vogue among architects and designers. 
Nor has it shunned them in any way at all un- 
becoming. The only criticism one can make 
here is suggested by the gold and black outlines, 
which might well be used less frequently 
than they have been, so that the art of 
harmonising tinted silks in juxtaposition, while 
avoiding all hackneyed combinations, might rise 


through difficulties to the highest level of 
excellence. 

Of course, nothing so untrue is meant as 
that this art is never present in the Leek 
embroideries ; I mean only that one would like to 
see it there more often, as in some of the pieces 
represented in the illustrations. The pome- 
granate pattern, for instance, is without black 
lines, and the gold is employed so sparingly, 
with such wise thriftfulness, that, ceasing to be 
the agent of a trick, it becomes a necessary in- 
strument of the art itself. The pattern, worked 
on a greyish blue Tussore silk, has pink wild 
roses with crimson centres; the fruit repeats 
with emphasis the same shades of colour, and 
the scrolled foliage is in pale greys, greens, 
and blues. The general effect is charming, and 
it reminds me of two facts well worthy of 
attention here. In the first place, a good eye 
for colour is much more common among women 
than it is among men; and, in the second place, 
Daltonism is much less frequent. Hence, no 
doubt, we may add a few pleasant words to the 
never-ending chatter as to the alleged inferiority 
of the female sex; and we may suppose that 
women-artists should aim especially at fine, rich 
colour - schemes, after the manner of Rachel 
Ruysch, of Sofonisba Anguisciola, of Lady 
Waterford, and also of all good embroideresses. 

That England to-day is friendly to the makers 
of the best embroidery is certain, for, in addition 
to the industries at Leek and Bradford, we 
have in London the Royal School of Art 


Needlework at South Kensington, the Society 
for Decorative Needlework, and several other 
similar societies, 


These London institutions are 
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ALTAR CLOTH AT GRAHAMSTOWN, SOUTH AFRICA. 


certainly useful and meritorious, but the one 
at Leek deserves the warmest recognition. It 
speaks to us of the painstaking and generative 
self-reliance which has made the little town of 
Leek justly celebrated; and not only does it 
encourage a refined taste for art among girls 
of humble family, but it stands as an agent of 
good fellowship between women of all classes 
in the town; for its superintendents, with Lady 
Wardle at their head, avoid the modern mistake 
of giving to their enthusiasm a something or 
other which smacks of ostentatious charity. 

About seventeen years have 
passed since Lady Wardle, after 
experimenting with embroidery on 
Indian Tussore silk dyed and 
printed by her husband, set on 
foot the well-managed little in- 
dustry of which I am speaking. 
On my table lie some examples of 
the earliest work turned out, and 
I am able to say that, since their 
time, astonishing progress has been 
made. The School has its home 
in St. Edward’s Street, and its 
products are partly for church 
decoration and partly for domestic 
ornament. As for the materials— 
the silks and the silk brocade, the 
velvets, cretonnes, and the rest— 
they are all ‘associated with local 
interests, some being dyed at Leek, 
others printed there, and others 
manufactured. The gold, however, 
comes from China. 

The use made of printed textiles 
for embroidery is not peculiar to 
Leek, as a critic tells me that he 
has “seen in America the same 
essential idea applied to stencilled 
or painted silk or velvet, which 


BED SPREAD. 


DESIGNED BY JOHN SEDDING. 
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has been afterwards em- 
broidered cleverly in silks 
and gold, using the needle 
to emphasise the salient 
points of the design in 
place of actually supplying 
its masses of colour.” 

This system of work is 
no doubt useful, since its 
decorative effects are pro- 
duced with comparatively 
little embroidery —a _ de- 
cisive advantage indeed to 
those who cannot afford 
the best quality. Fine 
altar cloths, like the one 
here illustrated, can be 
finished thus for £40, while 
the prices of the first quality range from 
eighty to a hundred guineas. And one other 
point must be noted here. The Leek School, 
by enriching with its beautiful needlework the 
textiles printed by Messrs. Wardle and Com- 
pany, brings itself in touch with some of the 
finest art of our leading designers. If the school 
were rich, one of these artists would be em- 
ployed for every important new commission, 
but the Leek School has to struggle hard to 
be self-supporting, and it would be ruined by 
the exorbitant prices which designers of note 
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ask for their work. We have here a great 
cause of weakness in the applied arts. Trade 
is trade, and manufacturers, when forced to 
purchase designs at “ fancy prices,” have often 
to economise in their methods of reproduc- 
tion. As far as I can see, there is no remedy; 
but it is regrettable that so many first-rate 
artists in England should be lowered by their 
bargaining habits of mind to the level of famous 
jockeys and professional football players. 

Designers, however, are not all of a piece 
in this respect. William Morris, for instance, 
though some spoke of him as a hard man of 
business, gave many admirable patterns to the 
Leek School of Embroidery. This was _ help- 
ful, and fine old designs may be had for the 
pleasant trouble of looking for them. Thus the 
Chinese peony design (p. 551), very cleverly 
embroidered. by Lady Wardle, was suggested by 
a piece of needlework in the South Kensington 
Museum. The material is old-gold velvet, and 
the hues of the silks employed are moss greens 
for the birds, pinks for the upper peonies, 
shades of lilac for the lower, and of pale greys 
for the cup-shaped flowers below the birds. 
Two other flowers resemble strawberries in the 
illustration ; these, too, are in pale greys. Else- 
where, as in those blossoms which jut over the 
birds’ wings, there are notes of primrose yellow ; 
and it is to be borne in mind, finally, that 
the effect of the whole scheme of colour has 
something old-worldly in its charm. 

The border pattern by Mr. Gilbert Scott (see 
p. 550) is outlined in gold on a creamy velvet. 
The scrolls are in tints of green, mostly pale 
tints, but they darken here and there into olive. 
Two or three of the leaves are in blues so 
delicate that they fade into white; and this is 
true also of that flower which stands out least 
vigorously in the illustration. The shades of 
silk in the other blossoms range from the 
softest of shell-like pinks to a deep purple, a 
colour repeated round the edging. The general 
effect pleases, and the needle-craft could not be 
bettered. 

The late John Sedding, in his design for a 
bed spread (p. 552), recalls. to one’s mind the 
foliage and the convoluted scrolls with which 
medieval ironworkers in England ornamented so 
many of their church-door hinges ; and just as 
their scrolls ended sometimes in leaves, so in 
Mr. Sedding’s pattern the scrolls end in flowers. 
These flowers, worked boldly in thick silks, 
are pink and white lilies conventionalised ; 
the anthers are ruby red in some and white 
in others. Those serrated petals that curl over 
are outlined with a yellowish moss- green, 
which tint finds repetition in the darkest parts 
of the big leaves. As regards the rest of the 
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foliage, it is worked in dull bluish worsted, and 
the contrast between it and the warm green 
of the Challet ground is fortunately conceived 
and well carried out. Dark blue worsted is 
used for the scrolls, and the stitching through- 
out is quite bold enough to be strictly in 
character with the texture of the green 
Challet. 

The altar cloth needs few remarks (see p. 552). 
It was made for a church at Grahamstown, South ° 
Africa, and the pea- 
cocks were chosen as 
emblematic of Omnisci- 
ence—the Omniscience 
of the Almighty. Was 
this curious symbolism 
first suggested by the 
multitude of eyes in 
that magnificent de- 
velopment of the 
tail-coverts which we 
miscall the peacock’s 
tail feathers, or rect- 
rices ? However this 
may be, the bird passed 
into church decoration 
at least as early as 
the fifth century, when 
Pope Pascal had an 
amber-tinted vestment 
with a peacock “mi- 
raculously worked ” 
upon it. There is 
nothing new, there- 
fore, in the altar cloth, 
notwithstanding that 
its emblems are un- 
familiar to most of us 
in modern ecclesiastical 
art. 

Something must 
now be said about the 
little panel for another 
and much more beauti- 
ful altar cloth on this 
page. To give even an approximate idea of its 
exquisite colouring is quite impossible, for who 
ean describe harmonies in tinted silks, with 
their mother-o’-pearl witchery and elusiveness ? 
Women, however, are so quick in turning to 
good account any tentative hints which a writer 
may give them as to the colouring of a piece of 
embroidery, that I must not hesitate to attempt 
the description of the indescribable. 

The delicate and dainty little figure is sup- 
posed to represent a Councillor of the Throne 
of Heaven holding the scales of justice evenly 
balanced. The scales, however, having been 
worked by a mortal hand, are not so even as 
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they ought to be; but we may believe that 
they dip down on the side of that glorious 
Merey which Portia understands but does not 
exemplify in her final words and actions as a 
barrister. As to the angel herself, she has light 
golden hair and a scarlet aureole, and her face 
and neck are admirably modelled. The leafy 
covering on her head is separated into two 
masses of colour, the one touching the forehead 
and the hair being in April greens, and the other 
in slaty greys. <A star shines in this head- 
covering, a white star outlined with gold 
and centred with ruby. Gold is also employed 
for the tongues of light which, shooting up 
across a damasked ground in cornflower blue, 
touch the silvery white and charming yellow 
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feathers of the raised wings. The most golden 
shades of yellow are flashed here and there 
with scarlet, and the lower wings are radiant 
also with the same harmonies. The bodice--it 
seems odd to use the word here—is pink, the 
tender pink of apple blossoms; and the robe 
is in April greens. Along its border the blue 
of the damasked ground is repeated by eight 
sapphires set in gold; and to this I must add 
that the robe’s lining echoes the brilliant reds 
with which the wings are variegated. However, 
the angel is partly modern and partly medizval. 
The feet might have been worked by a man 
of the thirteenth century, while the face sets 
us thinking of Burne-Jones’ Angels of the 
Creation. 





RECENT ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES. 


THE PALAIS-ROYAL, AND ITS HISTORY 
AS A CENTRE OF ART.* 


of the distinguished and learned society 
that acts as publisher, we have the full account 
of the building which has been the centre of 
French life for nearly three hundred years. 
The palace of the great Cardinal; the dwelling- 
place of the French kings; the seat of govern- 
ment; the locale of the Salon (Académie des 
Beaux-Arts); the spot wherein was gathered 
what was finest in France in the arts of paint- 
ing, sculpture, and decoration; the home of the 
Orleans Gallery; the rendezvous of fashion; the 
birthplace of many of the elegancies of vice; the 
scene of rebellion, battle, siege, and incendiar- 
ism; the playground of the babies of Paris and 
their nurses; the headquarters of the jewellers 
of the world—all this and a good deal more 
the Palais -Cardinal (afterwards the Palais- 
Royal) has been. The bare title must accord- 
ingly be taken to suggest to the French 
mind the very quintessence of the life of 
Paris and of France for nearly two hundred 
and fifty years. It is the story of this 


-™ the first time produced under the exgis 


* “Te Palais-Royal” (from unpublished documents). 
1629—1900. Vol. I.—From Cardinal de Richelieu to the 
Revolution. By Victor Champier. Vol. II.—From the 
Revolution to the Present Day. By G. Roger Sandoz. 
(Paris: Société de Propagation des Livres d’Art. 
1900. 50 francs.) 


period as it affects the great building and its 
occupants that the authors have set them- 
selves to trace out in great detail, with a 
great multitude of cited authorities and with 
a lavish accompaniment of illustration. These 
volumes, in brief, constitute a worthy monu- 
ment to the edifice and its memories, and are 
an honour and a credit to the scholarship, 
taste, and literary elegance and charm of M. 
Victor Champier and M. Roger Sandoz. But it 
is the artistic history of the place which most 
interests us, from the time of Jacques le Mercier 
to the day when Balzac and Alfred de Musset 
frequented the galleries and rubbed shoulders 
with the nymphs of whom the police were 
soon to take cognisance. To M. Champier falls 
the greater share of the task. 

No sooner was the Palace finished than 
Richelieu aimed at gathering together in the 
“Galerie des Objets d’Art” the most admirable 
collection of fine things that could by any 
means be formed, and this effort, together with 
the noble decoration of the edifice-—in particular 
the “Galerie des Hommes Illustres ”—was cele- 
brated in the plates designed by Philippe de 
Champaigne and Simon Vouet and engraved 
by Michel Lasne. Then follows the story of 
Richelieu’s patronage of the arts and of artists, 
of Lebrun, of Poussin, of sculptors and of 
artist-craftsmen, as well as of the actors, whose 
heirs carry on the traditions of the Thédtre 
Francaise to-day. These chapters deal with the 
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DECORATION OF THE “GALERIE DES OBJETS D'ART,” IN THE 


“PALAIS-CARDINAL” (AFTERWARDS “PALAIS-ROYAL”). 


By PHILIPPE DE CHAMPAIGNE. ENGRAVED BY MICHEL LASNE. 


passing of the palace to the King, to Aune of 
Austria, to Henrietta of England, then to her 
husband, the Duke of Orleans, the brother of 
Louis the Fourteenth—“ Monsieur,” as he was 
called—who lavished taste and money on the 
palace, and who laid claim to his wife’s pic- 
tures, including several of world-wide fame 
to-day, and began that great Orleans Gallery 
which, when it was sold into England, was 
divided into three parts, and now forms mainly 
the Stafford House Collection, the Bridgewater 
House Collection, and the collection of Lord 
Carlisle. Then came additions to the palace— 
embellishments of all kinds, pictures, tapestries, 
furniture, china, and the like—the details of 
which we find in these fascinating pages. 
During the regency which followed, the artistic 
glories of the place went on increasing, the 
Duchess of Orleans helping not a little in that 
direction; while the taste of the Duke, who 
painted (so it was declared) twenty-nine illus- 
trations to “ Daphnis and Chloe,” and engraved 
some of the plates from them himself, accen- 
tuated the art-activity which accompanied the 
luxury and sensuality of the life that passed 
within the walls. 

It is impossible to do more than refer the 
reader to the chapters in the collection of 
every sort of art-object; but it should be 
stated that the author, not content, as most 


writers on the subject have been, with basing 
his story on Buchanan’s “Memoirs of Paint- 
ing,” has gone to the original contract of sale 
of the Orleans Gallery, and quotes the whole 
of it word for word (making allowances for 
the usual misprints of English), and printing as 
well the inventory and prices. The Duke was 
not only a liberal buyer (which doubtless 
accounts in some manner for his “millions of 
debts’), but he bought in all directions, right 
and left, from any owner, whoever he might 
be, as well as from collectors of great repute. 
The first in order among the art treasures 
he absorbed was the famous collection of 
Christina of Sweden. That collection, after in- 
finite pains and long negotiation, was acquired 
from the Duke of Bracciano in Rome for 
358,000 frances. Then followed, it has hitherto 
been believed, a period of infinite danger for 
the collection; for the Duke’s successor, Louis 
of Orleans, “the Monk of Geneviéve”—pious, 
narrow-minded, bigoted beyond measure as he 
grew older—has been charged with destroying 
pictures, of which the subjects are the nude, 
to the number of forty, among them some of 
the finest in this incomparable collection. So 
said Vatoul, and so said other writers; but M. 
Champier has tested the matter, and cannot 
find that the charge can be substantiated in 
full. The fact remains that the foolish monk 
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did injure Correggio’s “Io” and “Leda.” Of 
the first he destroyed the head, afterwards 
repainted and “rendered innocent” by Coypel, 
the picture being sold to the King of Prussia 
for Sans-Souci; and the second he cut up into 
three pieces, which afterwards went to the 
same destination. 

In the years that followed, the opera-house in 
the Palace was burned dewn, and the restorations 
included in the decorations those detestable “ chi- 
noiseries ” — pseudo-Chinese adaptations which 
led astray Watteau, Boucher, and many more; 
and not painters only, but furniture designers 
and ébénistes—a passion which was later on 
to invade this country and descend to its 
lowest depth of absurdity in the Pavilion in 
Brighton, its design and internal arrangements. 
We see the Duc de Chartres—Philippe Egalité, 
as he became—improving the Palais-Royal, add- 
ing the galleries, and seeking a great financial 
coup out of his proceedings; and then the final 
crash—the sale of the Orleans Gallery to Eng- 
lish buyers; the intrigues to prevent its leaving 
France, and the skilful counterplot of the Eng- 
lishmen. England had greatly suffered in its 
artistic possessions from the sale of Charles I’s 
collection of pictures and the passing of the 
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Walpole collection to Catherine of Russia. Here 
was a chance of making good the loss, and 
those in this country who conducted the 
negotiations—Nathaniel Parker Forth on behalf 
of the Duke, and James Christie for the English 
princes in the first place—spared no pains to 
bring their scheme to a successful conclusion. 
The contract, bearing the date, “October 2\st, 
1790,” is given in full, and a detailed catalogue 
adds unusual value to this most interesting 
contribution to the history of British art 
treasures. 

The story of the Palais-Royal during the 
nineteenth century possesses less interest for 
the art-lover, no doubt, than that which has 
gone before, but it will appeal more forcibly to 
the student of manners and customs, who may 
desire to understand, as well as vivid writing 
and admirable illustration can make him, the 
more piquant side of Parisian life within that 
period : a comédie humaine, with many passages 
of tragedy—of terrible intensity, full of colour 
and of a lurid beauty of their own. But for 
us the charm and the main significance of the 
Palais-Royal end when the Orleans Gallery left 
it to put money into the pocket of Philippe 
Egalité, whose head was so soon to fall by 
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By Rusens. 
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the hands of the people. It 
is a great chapter in the 
history of art; a sad one 
for France, yet marking the 
beginning of an important 
movement in England, where 
for many years the apprecia- 
tion of art had not previously 
been greatly cultivated.  S. 


“THE DALZIELS.” 


A tg CE this book was issued 
one of the authors— 
George Dalziel—has died, full 
of honour and of years. The 
“record of fifty years’ work 
in conjunction with many of 
the most distinguished artists 
of the period,’* illustrated 
with the Dalziels’ admirable 
engravings, some 140 in 
number, after our best artists 
on wood, is one full of in- 
terest, full of pleasant and 
sad memories, full even of 
romance. As it appears in 
this volume, it covers the 
ground between 1840 to 1890 
—the fifty years which saw 
the rise and fall of the last 
great English school of wood-cutting. In these 
pages the reader sees the working of a great 
wood-engraver’s studio from within; he follows 
the pleasant relations between artist and en- 
graver, and engraver and publisher; and he is 
led on from triumph to triumph in the craft of 
the graver. More than that, he can follow “the 
fashion” in the English art of illustration; not 
fashion in manner only, but in aim and technique. 
The three brothers (the portraits of the hand- 
some old men are all here), George, Edward, and 
Thomas, carry forward the tale with spirit and 
interest ; their share in the national progress is 
very great, not only as translators of the majority 
of our leading draughtsmen, but also as artists 
themselves—pictorial and literary. We observe 
that the authors challenge a statement made by 
the present writer in this Magazine to the effect 
that Sir John Gilbert executed “at least 30,000 
drawings for the Illustrated London News.” 
The number certainly seems exaggerated, even 
over-exaggerated; but we can only say that 
the estimate came direct frum the lips of Sir 
John Gilbert himself. 

It will probably surprise many to learn from 

* «*The Brothers Dalziel: A Record of Fifty Years’ 
Work.” By George and Edward Dalziel. (Methuen & 
Co. 2ls. net.) 
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THE NUPTIALS OF DAPHNIS AND CHLOE 


ENGRAVED BY AUDRAN FROM THE PAINTING BY THE DUC D'ORLEANS 


(OnE OF HIS 29 PICTURES ILLUSTRATING THE STORY). 


this book what was the position taken up by the 
master-engraver — how he was the capitalist, 
launching great undertakings, financing bold 
enterprises involving thousands of pounds, yet 
courteous and respectful in the extreme (even to 
the young artist who probably had but a pound 
or two in his pocket), and dealing on equal terms 
with the great publishing’ houses whom they 
employed—or with whom they combined—to 
issue the important illustrated volumes they had 
planned and carried to the point of publication. 
But it was not only in such epoch-making 
books as “ Dalziel’s Bible Gallery,” “The Arabian 
Nights,” “Pictures of English Landscape,’ and 
“Goldsmith,” that the engravers proved their 
ability and enterprise; they worked for many of 
the chief publishing houses who issued illustrated 
works, as well as for journals such as the Cornhill 
Magazine, Good Words, London Society, and 
Fun, so that most artists in black-and-white 
passed literally through their hands. Even Sir 
John Tenniel, all of whose Punch work was being 
engraved by Joseph Swain, was in his book-work 
interpreted by the Dalziels; of this, most people 
know the masterly “ Lalla Rookh” drawings, and 
all, surely, those of “ Alice in Wonderland,” and 
“Alice Through the Looking-glass.” It is 
interesting to learn from this book that “ Lewis 
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Carroll” at first desired the late Sir J. Noel 
Paton to provide the drawings, such was his 
admiration for the fancy displayed in the Scots 
artist’s pictures; but Sir Noel replied, “No, 
Tenniel is your man.” 


EXAMPLE OF FINE WOOD-CUTTING AND ENGRAVING. 


DRAWN BY SIR JOHN GILBERT. ENGRAVED BY DALZIEL 

These pages, then, supply not only a “ record,” 
but a real panorama, of the fascinating subject. 
To pass from the cold, conventional formality, 
fanciful though it was, of Kenny Meadows, to the 
freedom and picturesqueness of Sir John Gilbert’s 
inspired work, is to realise the debt that England 
owes to its greatest master on wood. This 
position has been contested by some who claim 
it for Charles Keene; but it must be understood 
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that Gilbert accepted the conditions of wood- 
drawing and triumphed because of them; Keene, 
by the force of his genius, triumphed in spite of 
those conditions—he was rather the master of the 
pen and the pencil than of the wood on which 
he worked. Never before had the 
wood-block “sung” as Gilbert made 
it sing. Let the reader examine the 
engraving that accompanies’ these 
lines, and note the learned, the in- 
stinctive, knowledge with which tones 
are contrasted, and values built up, 
and how the plain white space balances 
the black spot. And let him, too, 
examine the beauty and the intelli- 
gence of the engraving, and recognise 
the extraordinary delicacy of the 
hand of the man, or men, who cut 
the block, and the high competency 
of the Dalziels, even at that early 
period in their career. 

It is perhaps to be regretted that 
the publishers have adopted so highly- 
surfaced a paper on which to print 
their blocks. This is a complete mis- 
take, and is based on a fundamental 
heresy. This shiny paper has been 
called into being in order to meet 
the requirements of the _ process 
“half-tone” block, the whole surface 
of which must be shown clearly and 
cleanly. The cut line-block, for its 
full beauty to be appreciated, must 
be printed on a roughish paper, so 
that, as with an etching (only in- 
versely), the charm of the impression 
may be secured. Surfaced paper 
shows everything ; yet half the charm 
of art is the very quality of mystery 
which the new system denies us—the 
result being a “pression,” certainly 
not an “impression.” Indeed, with 
shining paper the ink seems to lie, 
not in, but lightly upon, the surface. When fine 
wood-engraving comes once more into favour— 
may the day not be far distant !—it will have to 
bring with it such’ sympathetic printing paper as 
that on which Cruikshank’s “Three Courses and a 
Dessert” was printed. And when the time does 
come, may it also bring with it such fine artists 
as the Dalziel Brothers, to maintain the art and 
do continued honour to the English school. _ S. 
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A MODERN 


ILLUMINATOR : 


MISS JESSIE BAYES. 


By JAMES GREIG. 

















“TROIS POEMES DE 
FRANCOIS VILLON.” 


By Jessie Bayes. 


A PAGE FROM 


INCE the days of Angelica Kauffmann and 
Vigée Lebrun many women have entered 
the field of art, and have won laurels in 
competing with men on their own ground. 
They have set themselves to work demanding 
masculine thought and physical endurance, and 
have been wonderfully successful in its execution. 
But “the talent or genius of woman will 
always be essentially feminine, and it is thus 
that she will realise her most beautiful work.” 
So said Madame Madeleine Lemaire, an artist 
of conspicuous ability, and naturally possessed 
of an instinctive knowledge of women’s capa- 
bilities and limitations. Graceful fancy, an 
exquisite sensitiveness, a tender touch, are the 
qualities commonly associated with women, and 
they will most successfully compete with men 
when they are content to follow the branches 
of art best suited to their temperament. 


A better instance of the truth of this state- 
ment could not be given than the subject of 
this article. Miss Jessie Bayes is richly endowed 
with all the faculties necessary to artistic 
expression. She has a vivid imagination, a rare 
sense of colour and decorative design, and a touch 
which renders her charming fancies in fascinating 
style. The reproductions here given are “ Mother 
and Child,” and a page from a set of illuminated 
booklets illustrating snatches of French verse. 
Of course, the rich beauty of the colour is lost, 
but there remain the fine composition of the 
pictures, the charm of line and pattern, the 
artistic balance of the lettering. 

The romantic atmosphere which permeates 
these volumes carries one back to old times, 
to stately ladies in gorgeous raiment, to 
courtly troubadours making love in passioned 
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By Jessie Bayes. 
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strains, to gallant knights riding gaily-capari- 
soned horses, to quaint feudal castles set on 
perilous heights, and to noble sacrifice for the 
sake of sanctity. The booklet containing “Trois 
Poémes de Francois Villon” is the best. In 
“Mort, j’appelle de ta rigueur” (“ Death, I 
cry out against your rigour’’), the solemn black 
figures bearing the corpse, the red and white 
robed boys carrying the cross, candles, and 
incensoir, the weeping mourners, the great 
cathedral, the tomb, and the angels, make one 
feel the sweet sadness of death and the joy of 
the hope beyond. The page “Du Grand Testa- 
ment” strikes another note and awakens happier 
memories, which picture “ gracieux galants . . . 
si bien chantans, si bien parlans, si plaisants en 
faits et en dits” (fine gallants, who sing and 
speak so well, so pleasant in deed and in word). 
It would be difficult to praise adequately the 
charm of this page and the next illustrating 
Villon’s “ Epitaphe.” The beauty of the designs, 


x 
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FRONTISPIECE AND FIRST PAGE OF THE 
LEGEND OF ST. HUBERT 


By Jessie Bayes, 
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the grace and finish of the figures, the richness 
of the illumination and colour, have surely never 
been excelled. 

Rostand’s “La Princesse Lointaine” is ex- 
tremely beautiful. The delicacy of the fairy- 
like pattern in gold and the daintiness of the 
little scenes are quite bewitching. The “Can- 
tique en Honneur de Saint Hubert” is treated 
with simplicity and charm. The picture on the 
centre of the first page is finely conceived, and 
the border has an air of refinement. The writing 
in this volume is perhaps the best. In keeping 
with the subject, it is chaste and dignified, and 
the colour and illumination of the initials and 
the arrangement of the little figures are cleverly 
managed. In each booklet how admirably the 
style of lettering and decoration suits the periods 
depicted ! 

The fine frontispiece, “Mother and Child,” 
is Miss Bayes’s latest and best work. It is on a 
larger scale than her previous efforts, and has all 
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MOTHER AND CHILD. 


By Jessic Bayes, 


the characteristics of her beautiful art. A more 
charming picture of motherhood could not well 
be imagined. The expression of the woman’s 
countenance is rendered with sympathy, and the 
face and figure of the child have all the sweetness 
and unconscious grace of babyhood. The tone 
and colour-scheme are treated with subtlety, and 
the decorative quality is vastly pleasing. Pre- 
vious to the painting of this picture and the 
illuminations, Miss Bayes had illustrated several 
fairy tales with considerable success; but the 
drawings, though fine, did not presage the 
immense advance she has since achieved. Of 
course, the medium in which they were executed 
afforded her no opportunity of showing her 
wonderful gift of colour; nor did the subjects 
458 


appeal to her with sufficient glamour to inspire 
her imagination to make any great effort. Her 
love of French romantic and legendary verse 
touched her fancy, however, and suggested the 
possibility of treating, in the manner of the old 
illuminators, the scenes and types the “Chan- 
sons” represented. Instinct did not deceive her. 
She has happily found her medium and realised 
its capabilities, as the beautiful booklets men- 
tioned fully proved. 

Before the eleventh century illuminators 
worked in -pure flat colour; after that period 
they began to mix their tints with white and 
to pay attention to the modelling of their figures. 
It is this method Miss Bayes has continued. It 
may be thought that work done in this way is 
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should make her extremely suc- 
cessful in decorating in two 
dimensions; and were it possible 
to bring about a revival of the 
ornamentation of coffres, ete.— 
a class of work so exquisitely 
treated by the primitive masters 
—there are few better equipped 
than Miss Bayes to lead the 
renascence. 

Apart from her work and 
her charming personality, there 
is very little to tell about Miss 
Bayes. She is quite young, and 
comes of an artistic family, a 
fact to be noted by the many 
believers in the influence of 
heredity in continuing the art- 
istic temperament in families. 
Her father is a painter and 
etcher of ability; her brothers, 
Walter and Gilbert, are making 
reputations for themselves—one 
as a painter, the other as a 
sculptor; and her elder sister is 
a clever designer of jewellery. 








A PAGE FROM “LA PRINCESSE LOINTAINE’ 


By Jessie Bayes. 


liable to lose its brilliancy with age, but the 
illuminations thus executed are as fresh to-day 
as those done in the earlier style. Miss Bayes’ 
amazing faculty for artistically filling spaces 


In this sympathetic atmosphere 
Miss Jessie’s talent has grown 
like a lovely flower in a fav- 
oured clime. She has also re- 
ceived much encouragement and practical help 
at the Central School of Arts and Crafts, 
Regent Street, where she is held in high 
esteem. 
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ENGLISH COSTUME. 
A LADY’S DRESS OF THE TIME OF GEORGE 


By RICHARD HEATH. 


* HERE is certainly something in the ami- 

able simplicity of unadorned nature that 
spreads over the mind a more noble sort of 
tranquillity and a loftier sensation of pleasure 
than can be raised from the nicer scenes of 
art.” In this sentence, written by Pope in 1713, 
we have the keynote of the better side of the 
naturalism which characterised the subsequent 
half-century, and which, among other things, 
manifested itself in the shapes and patterns 
mostly followed in female dress. But, as the 
breakwater makes more noise than the flowing 
tide, so the ridiculous and even outrageous re- 
actions in the progress from gorgeous stiffness 


to graceful simplicity absorbed the attention of 
the critics, and even to-day somewhat prevent 
us from seeing the real tendency of fashion. 

The sentence quoted from Pope occurs in an 
article in the Guardian, which is historical, 
since to it, and to another written by Addison 
in 1712 for the Spectator, the great reform in 
English gardening is said to owe its origin. 
The true principles of good taste were put 
forth in both essays, and, being echoed in 
many other quarters, affected every department 
of the arts. 

The new ideas on gardening were not only 
welcomed, but speedily realised. Pope himself 
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put them in practice in the grounds of his 
famous villa at Twickenham; and his disciple, 
Kent, who was a landscape-painter, carried them 
out on a wider scale at Stowe and elsewhere. 
Thomson, Mason, and Shenstone followed Addi- 
son and Pope; and so great was the advance, 
that, in whatever else she may be second, in 
gardening England reached and kept the lead- 
ing position. Hence, a growing interest 
in flowers and floral. ornamentation. The 
author of “The Seasons” is said to have 
influenced the laying out of the gardens 
at Hagley Park; and in his “Spring,” 
published in 1728, and just about the 
time when Linnzus was beginning to 
study botany, there is a description of 
the finished garden, in which most of the 
spring flowers then commonly cultivated 
in England are mentioned. 

Thomson would hardly huve spent so 
many lines, as he did, and taken so much 
pains to characterise each spring flower, 
if he had not felt sure of sympathetic 
readers. The love of flowers became at 
last the rage; every lady wore a sprig of 
natural flowers in her bosom, and men 
carried bouquets in their button-holes. 
Breakfast tables were set out with flowers. 
A lady of a studious turn of mind col- 
lected flowers and made an herbarium, 
while another made flowers the subject 
of her pencil; many more had their tam- 
bour-frames, and diligently stitched away, 
embroidering floral waistcoats for their 
husbands or lovers, or floral patterns for 
chairs, screens, and even carpets. Some 
of these works remain, attesting not only 
the prevalence of this taste, but the great 
skill and fine feeling it aroused in the 
delineation of natural effects. 

Without denying the universality of the love 
of flowers in all times and in all countries, it 
may safely be asserted that periods in which 
a new interest in nature has been aroused are 
always marked by an adoption of floral forms 
in art. It was so in the fifteenth century, 
when, under the influence of the pantheistic 
mysticism of the time, Costume sought its 
forms, colours, material, and ornamentation from 
the floral world. A similar influence was oper- 
ating in female costume of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. There are at least three distinct periods; 
in the first, which covers the second quarter 
of the century, we find the new tendency 
struggling with the rigid and ugly forms of a 
dying past; then, during a few years in the 
middle of the century, simplicity and natural 
forms became almost universal; while in the 
third period, continuing to the eve of the Re- 
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volution, decay and dissolution have the upper 
hand, and the reactionary spirit travesties the 
floral idea and renders it ridiculous. 

The dress to which this article is devoted 
touches the boundary of the two earlier periods, 
and a few remarks on the contending influences 
during the first period will open the way to 
its consideration. 





A LADY’S DRESS, TIME OF GEORGE Il. 


AFTER HOGARTH. 


The rigid forms of the older time are well 
typified in the bodice, which by the kindness of 
its possessor, Miss Willson, we are here able to 
figure. The back square in outline is flat as a 
board. Both back and sides are stiffened with 
whalebone; at least seventy pieces may be 
counted, and the whole of the front is covered 
by a great breast-plate containing about thirty 
more whalebones, so that a lady thus encased 
must have been dagger-proof. The covering is 
a ruby-coloured damask, a material used for 
ladies’ apparel in the early part of the century. 
Mrs. Delany speaks of visiting some rather 
miserly cousin, whose wife always wore the 
same queer damask gown. This bodice links on 
the period of which we are treating to that of 
the later Stuarts, when, denuded of their lace 
and other ornaments, female figures looked as 
if they were carved in wood or cast in iron. 
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BODICE, EARLY GEORGE II 


(FRONT VIEW). 


IN THE POSSESSION OF MiSS WILLSON. 
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However, this bodice 
is already less ugly 
than that which pre- 
ceded, and was even 
capable in the hands 
of a Watteau of add- 
ing to the interest of 
a figure. 

The wooden, cast- 
iron rigidity of the 
female figure at the 
opening of the cen- 
tury may be seen in 
the V-shaped bodices 
and rounded milestone 
shirts of three ladies 
from a picture of the 
Gardens at Hampton 
Court -as_ given by 
Fairholt. And _ the 





bourn to which the old forms of society in 
Western Europe was tending plainly indicated 
itself in the costume which prevailed at Ver- 
sailles during the later years of Louis XIV. 
This funereal style only continued for a time; 
the world that was passing away refused to 


die in forms so ascetic and penitential. 


Pope’s 


lines on the burial of Mrs. Oldfield in 1730 are 


just as applicable to the lying, 
or, rather, the dying in state 
of the old order of things :— 


‘“*Odious! in woollen, ’twould a 

saint provoke 

(Were the last words that poor 
Narcissa spoke), 

No, let a charming chintz and 
Brussels’ lace 

Wrap my cold limbs, and shade 
my lifeless face ; 

One would not, sure, be frightful 
when one’s dead— 

And—Betty—give this cheek a 
little red.” 


Nothing, after all, so out- 
rageous; for lace, and lace of 
the best quality, has from 
time immemorial been con- 
sidered appropriate apparel 
for dead gentility. Lace, Mrs. 
Palliser tells us, is still ob- 
tained from the tombs in 
the Ionian Isles: sometimes 
washed and mended before 
it is sold, but oftener vended 
in its original disgusting con- 
dition. At Palermo the mum- 
mies in the celebrated cata- 
combs of the Capuchin 
convents may be seen thus 
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adorned. In Den- 
mark, Sweden, 
and the north of 
Europe the custom 
was universal, and 
it also prevailed 
in England, where, 
as the lines above 
indicate, and cer- 
tain advertise- 
ments quoted by 
Mrs. Palliser. show, 
a humbler material 
—called “woolen 
lace ”’— was_ used. 
So in the early 
part of the eigh- 
teenth century fa- 
shion swathed its 
votaries like the 
corpse of Aurora 


Konigsmarck in masses of lace. 





BODICE, EARLY GEORGE II 
(BACK VIEW). 


IN THE POSSESSION OF MiSS WILLSON. 


Queen Mary’s 


account for lace amounted in 1694 to £1,918. 
Another lady’s bill in 1712, for Mechlin and 
Brussels lace alone, reached the sum of £1,418 14s. 
Queen Mary, as may be seen from a fine portrait 
by Vandervaart, was literally embowered in lace. 


Mrs. Palliser 


A LADY’S DRESS, TIME OF 


GEORGE Il. 


AFTER WATTEAU. 


says, “Their Flanders lace 
heads, with engageants or 
ruffles, and the dress covered 
with lace frills and flounces, 
every part of the garment in 
curl, caused a lady to re- 
semble a Friesland hen.” Lace 
was, according to Swift, an 
all-important subject of female 
conversation, and husbands 
considered it a necessary ar- 
ticle of female equipment; for 
was it not the mark of social 
position? “As swords with 
courage, gentility with lace.” 
And so completely was it 
considered the badge of a 
patrician that men indulged 
in it with the extravagance 
of women, and actually went 
into battle thus arrayed :— 


“To war the troops advance 
Adorned and trimmed like females 
for the dance; 
Down sinks Lothario, sent by one 
dire blow, 
A well-dress’d hero, to the shades 
below.” 


And as young girls gave 
their hair the aspect of old 
age, so they too wore 
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A DRESS, TIME OF GEORGE Il. 


gentility’s grave-clothes and dressed in lace-heads 
and ruffles. Even in the abandon of private life 
the aprons, ruffles, tuckers, ete., of children of 
quality were edged with lace, as may be seen 
in the great picture at Hampton Court of the 
family of Frederick, Prince of Wales. 

Against all this the new spirit strove; and 
its influence begins, at the period to which we 
have arrived, to be predominant. Nevertheless, 
there was reaction after reaction, the old forms 
Starting up again and again, the farthingale 
reappearing in the hoop, the tall fowlanges in 
the pyramid of hair, while masks, patches, and 
rouge were continually being used. And to al] 
these bad fashions the eighteenth century added 
the final sign of coming dissolution—and that 
was the use of hair-powder. To this worst of 
all unrealities the new spirit was, of course, 
opposed ; and we see, during this period of 
contending influences, that many people of both 
sexes wore their hair of its natural colour. 


To this period the dress before us belongs, 
and its lines are, ou the whole, graceful 
and well contrasted. Unfortunately for its full 
effect, it evidently was made for a very short 
person, the skirt being only about forty- 
three inches in length. The back, which is 
pleated, is cut as in the sack, out of the same 
piece as the hinder width of the skirt; the 
front of the skirt, which is cut open on both 
sides ten inches, is tied up round the waist; 
the two lappets or shoulder-straps, which ex- 
tended on either side of the front of the dress 
to more than four inches below the waist, dis- 
playing the bodice, which often now appears 
without any breastplate, as shown in our 
example, the two sides being laced up in front 
or united by a wide black ribbon, or a band of 
pearls, or a series of buckles. In Hogarth’s 
“High Life” we have an example of these lap- 
pets being kept in their place by a wide band 
extending across the bosom, and a girdle at the 
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waist; but it cannot be too often repeated that 
liberty was the watchword in dress, do as you 
please the first canon in taste. 

If we examine the stays of the period, of 
which an example may be seen in the Tavern 
Scene in the “Rake’s Progress,” we shall see 
that they have the form of a funnel-shaped 





A LADY'S DRESS, TIME OF GEORGE II. 


AFTER P. MERCIER. 


calyx, out of which the bust rises like a flower. 
No such idea could be suggested when the 
bodice was shaped like a shield, and the head 
elongated with a tall foulanges and heaps of 
lace ; but at the period to which this dress 
belongs the headdress was growing more and 
more simple. An old lady might wear, when 
arrayed for Court, a sprig of diamonds, with 
other jewels, in her hair, but a young lady 
contented herself with a blonde cap that just 
covered the top of her head, and stood out in 
the form of a butterfly with its wings not 
quite extended, having frilled lappets tied under 
the chin with pink-and-green ribbons. And the 
ribbons of this period were not the harsh 
colours we too commonly use, but their hues 
suggest “the breath of nature and her endless 
bloom.” . But the point in which the cut of the 
dress before us is most distinctly floral is the 
shape of the sleeves. Coming down to the 
elbow, they terminate in a double cuff, shaped 
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like the petals.of a rose, and falling one over 
the other in the same way, the inner one, how- 
ever, being the larger. This resemblance to a 
polypetalous flower is increased when these 
double cuffs fell over two, or even three, ruffles 
of the same shape. 

“Tt is not,’ writes Mrs. Delany under date 
7th October, 1752, “a flowered gown or a laced 
cap that will disguise innate meanness! ”—show- 
ing that at the time this fashion in costume 
was that of the best society. And she makes, 
in the course of her letters, references to several 
splendid examples of flowered Court dresses, but 
none, perhaps, more characteristic of the fashion 
than the following description of a dress she 
saw at Court in February, 1741: “The Duchess 
of Queensberry’s clothes pleased me best; they 
were white satin embroidered—the bottom of 
the petticoat brown hills covered with all sorts 
of weeds; and every breadth had an old stump 
of a tree that ran up almost to the top of the 
petticoat, broken and ragged and worked with 
brown chenille, round which twined nastersians, 
ivy, honeysuckles, periwinkles, convolvuluses, 
and all sorts of twining flowers, which spread 
and covered the petticoat; vines, with the 
leaves variegated as you have seen them by 
the sun, all rather smaller than nature, which 
makes them look very light; the robings and 
facings were little green banks with all sorts of 
weeds; and the sleeves and the rest of the gown 
loose, twining branches of the same sort as 
those on the petticoat. Many of the leaves 
were finished with gold, and part of the stumps 
of the trees looked like the gilding of the sun.” 

And the universality of this taste for floral 
patterns is shown by the fact that it was 
equally adopted by men. Mrs. Delany mentions 
that at the marriage of the Princess Royal, 
daughter of George II, “the waistcoats of the 
men were universally brocades with large 
flowers.” 

This tendency to go to nature for ideas 
about costume sometimes worked unconsciously, 
as when these fair human flowers, wishful to 
hide their charms and yet take the air, put on 
long straight camlet cloaks, which closed before 
and on each side, with a slit through which to 
put their arms, and a hood of the same stuff, 
tied under the chin. 

Peg Woffington, whose career Mr. Molloy has 
written so sympathetically, was a typical flower 
of the eighteenth century, and a fair example. 
Many in apparently better positions, possessing 
less balance of character, ended miserably. 
It was only a too common characteristic and 
experience of the age. 




















POTTERY 


By F. Bruse. 


A POTTER OF LUBECK. 


HE new movement in the crafts has extended 

in no slight degree to that of the potter; 

but its manifestations have been rather the result 
of external influences than internal developments. 
Various artists have applied themselves to the 
mastery of the potter’s craft with much success, 
and, bringing thereto new ideas of colour, form, 
and ornamentation, have produced notable works 
in one branch or another of ceramics, both from 
the point of view of technique and that of 
decoration. But there have hitherto been few 
cases of the individual potter, who gets his living 
by making the ordinary utensils of domestic life, 
turning his attention with any success to the 
production of what one might perhaps call 
consciously -decorative wares. That an artizan 
of this class should take an interest in the work 
of men whom the unhappy but too common 
conservatism of the modern handicraftsman 
would generally regard as interlopers is in 
itself somewhat remarkable. But that, with the 
narrow means at his disposal, and using only 
the simple processes of his everyday trade, he 
should succeed in turning out pots which, as 
decoration, are equal to many more pretentious 
and highly-advertised objects, seemed a fact of 
sufficient importance to deserve a record. On 
this page are given illustrations of five pots made 
by F. Bruse, of Liibeck, a potter whose ordinary 


THE 


business it is to make cooking-vessels and the 
like, and sell them himself in a little shop in 
the Wahmstrasse. Once in a way he finds 
time to experiment. These pieces were chosen 
from among a score or so of more or less success- 
ful trial-pieces, of which one only—the two- 
handled jar here figured—was visible in the 
shop-window from the street, and drew the 
purchaser within-doors to explore. Two only 
of the five specimens have pattern, in each case 
a simple flower arranged quite artlessly, but 
with a good deal of instinctive taste, and 
evidently made by painting the glaze-colour 
on the pot, with perhaps a little water as a 
medium. The others have run-glazes quite 
excellent in colour and showing evidences of 
efficient control on the part of the maker. The 
body is earthenware, buff, brown, or dark red, of 
varying softness; that of the wide-necked vase— 
of which the colour is a very fine green shot 
with rich brown—is the hardest. Some of the 
pieces are stamped “F. Bruse, Liibeck.” The 
glazes are those ordinarily used for earthen- 
ware, and are not technically perfect by any 
means. But the decorative result is good, 
and the simplicity and genuineness of the 
whole series give them a very pleasant recom- 
mendation to one who loves real handicrafts- 
manship. E. F. S. 
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LE Miroir de la Vie. By Robert de la 
Sizeranne. With Thirty-four Illustra- 
tions. (Hachette & Cie. 3 fr. 50c.) 

THis series of essays on esthetic evolution covers 

four sections: ‘‘ Asthetic Beauty of the Battlefield,” 

“Caricature,” “The Modernity of the Evangelists,” 

and ‘Children’s Portraits.” Monsieur de la Sizeranne 

is well known to our readers as one of the brightest 


Reviews. 


yet one of the most versatile and incisive of writers 
upon art, and this work is no exception to the excel- 
lence of his writings. He holds one of the most 
polished pens in France. His work is always fine 
literature as well as good logic and excellent art, and 
he has shown that the French apostle of Ruskin can 
be as delightful and attractive almost as the master 
himself. The whole essay on the artistic aspect of the 
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battlefield deals, from the pictorial point of view, with 
the ancient renderings of battles, the more modern 
renderings of Debret, Bourgeois, Carle Vernet, and the 
like, with the still more recent representations by 
Boutiguier, and the war artists of the present day, 
and the transcribers of the battle as we see it in the 
illustrations of the Cuban, Philippine, and Boer wars. 
The contrast is extremely striking, but M. de la 
Sizeranne shows that it is not merely a matter of 
war-artist’s observation as it is of inherent design and 
zwsthetic structure, and this he proves by the con- 
trasted sterns of the seventeenth century galleon and 
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ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST, 
BY FRA ANGELICO, IN THE 

ACCADEMIA, IN FLORENCE. 

THE EAGLE IN SYMBOLIC CARICATURE. 

From “Le MiROIR DE LA VIE.” 


GENIE, AFTER THE ASSYRIAN 
BAS-RELIEF AT KHORSABAD. 


the twentieth century cruiser. An essay of an illumin- 
ating yet gf a profound kind, upon the art of cari- 
cature, seems to go a little further and to probe a 
little deeper than we have noticed in the case of pre- 
vious writers, not only because M. de la Sizeranne 
chooses to regard the characters with which he deals 
not as the sole object of his inquiry but merely as 
a symptom of that cast and frame of mind which 
produced them, giving us logical conclusions which 
many former writers would have been mentally 
incapable of drawing. This section, at least, of the 
book should be translated into all languages, for its 
clearness of vision and excellence of analysis. In fact, 
in book form these essays are even more striking 
than they were when they appeared in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, and we recognise that they are not the 
mere presentation of theories, but the well-digested 
views and thoughts of a lifetime. We have but one 
complaint against the volume, and that is the absence 
of an index adequate to enable us to refer easily to 
the chief passages and details of the author’s argu- 
ments. 

Province: a Hundred Drawings by Charles Huard. 

Edited by Henri Piazza. (Paris: Piazza & Cie. 

3 fr.) 

The practice of collecting in a handy volume the 
drawings of popular humorous and satirical artists, 
which has been widely adopted in France, is one which 
might profitably be imitated in England. The draw- 
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JONATHAN, 
FROM “JUDGE,” 9 NOV., 1895. 
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ings of M. Steinlen, called ‘Dans la Vie,” have been 
continued by this volume of M. Huard, a book full 
of humour, observation, and keen satire, which is 
classified into series called ‘‘Our Officials,” ‘‘ Old 
Ladies,” ‘‘ Evenings in the Provinces,” ‘‘Men who have 
Retired,” ‘“‘At the Café,” ‘Talkers and Sentimental- 
ists,” and ‘Types and Scenes.” M. Huard is an ad- 
mirable draughtsman who, in the fashion we deplore 
in many modern French artists, often chose to conceal 
his real talent and produce mere ugliness; but the 
types are always clear. The humour, rarely ill-natured 
or bitter, is nevertheless cutting: little weaknesses are 
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THE EMPEROR WILLIAM I! 
BY CARAN D'ACHE. 


remorselessly laid bare, and the whole is the work of 
a man—half Diogenes, half Democritus—who looks 
with kindly and almost sympathetic contempt upon 
the shortcomings of his race, and never seeks to bring 
forward ‘the finer qualities which we know to be in- 
herent in the French nation. Perhaps it is that M. 
Huard considers that virtues and merits are not proper 
subjects for satire. Certainly, looking through his 
hundred drawings, we might imagine, if we did not 
know better, that there was in France no nobility— 
no magnanimity amongst the men, and no beauty and 
elegance among the women. The collection, therefore, 
is a good-humoured piece of sarcasm which does not 
profess to be as true and inclusive as the title sug- 
gests, but which is, nevertheless, one of the most 
entertaining, as it is certainly one of the purest, of 
all the works of its kind which have emanated from 
the Paris press. 


Encyclopedia Britannica. Vol. IV of Supplement, 
XXVIII of complete work. Ele—Gla. (The Times 
and A. & C. Black. 1902.) 

This great work, which is appearing with the regu- 
larity of a magazine, proves with increasing vividness 
in each successive volume the wonderful completeness 
of the undertaking. It is noteworthy that to the art 
section is mainly due the attractive illustrations of this 
volume, although the proportion of artistic subjects is 
not so great; but the practice of accompanying the 
biography of each artist with a reproduction of his most 
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characteristic work is fruitful in result. The article 
on ‘* Enamel,” by Mr. Alexander Fisher, is of special 
interest, as the full processes (some of them generally 
considered to be ‘‘secret”) are fully explained by our 
leading expert. The present position of ‘‘ Engraving” 
is fully set forth—‘‘ Etching,” by Mr. Frederick Wed- 
more; ‘‘Mezzotint,” by Mr. Gerald Robinson (a very 
thorough paper, practical and descriptive); ‘* Litho- 
graphy,” by Mr. E. F. Strange, of the National Art 
Library; and ‘‘Wood” and “Line” by Mr. M. H. 
Spielmann, the Editor of the Art Section, The article 
on ‘** Exhibitions,” by Mr. G. C. Levey, gives a compre- 
hensive and statistical account of a very interesting 
feature in our social and economic life; the modern 
developments of ‘“ Furniture” are dealt with by Mr. 
J. Hungerford Pollen, and of “Embroidery” by Mr. 
Lewis F. Day ; and there are the following biographical 
articles—‘‘ Fortuny” and “Frith,” by Mr. Baldry; 
“Garnier,” by Mr. Phené Spiers; “Sir John Gilbert,” 
by Mr. F. G. Stephens; and “Gallait” and ‘‘Géréme,” 
by M. Henri Frantz. In the archeological section the 
excavations of ‘‘Eleusis” and of ‘‘Epidaurus” are 
dealt with fully by Professor Gardner, and are of special 
value. ‘‘Florence,” by Signor Enrico Corradini, has 
also special reference to art. To review so vast a 
work is unnecessary ; the enumeration of main features 
is all that is needful to show how indispensable a 
work is the Encyclopedia in its completed form. 


Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A. By James A. Manson. 

Illustrated. (Walter Scott. 1902.) 

If this first volume of a new series, called ‘‘The 
Makers of British Art,” strikes the note that will ring 
in all its numbers, we have here a novelty—biographies 
of the great painters written by men of letters who 
claim no special knowledge of art. There is, no doubt, 
a large class of readers who prefer to learn about 
artists from one of themselves without the interpret- 
ation of technical details and without the assumption 
of technical knowledge. Mr. Manson, a man of natural 
taste, has done his work with great thoroughness, 
telling us little new, but combining the facts he has 
garnered into a workmanlike whole. He accepts the 
view that was held of Landseer fifty years ago, rather 
than more mature judgment, and sides with Mr. Frith 
in slapping those wicked art critics who dared to say 
that one of Landseer’s rabbits was more like a hare. 
The real drawback to the volume is that all the 
illustrations have been taken, not from the pictures 
themselves, but from engravings! The painter-char- 
acteristics are, therefore, entirely absent. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds. By HL. D’Esterre-Keeling. (Walter 
Scott. 1902.) 

This life of Reynolds is, perhaps, more critical than 
Mr. Manson’s ‘Landseer,” but it is rather for the 
general reader than, as it claims to be, for “the 
student.” It is sprightly in tone and full of anecdote 
—so amiable in intention that it is not worth while 
here to challenge many of the dates attributed to vari- 
ous pictures. This is not the fault of the authoress, no 
doubt, as she has simply drawn on the authorities she 
has quoted; original research in the proper quarter 
might have revealed variations of a character not only 
interesting, but valuable in the compilation of a new 
life. In this volume, also, the reproductions are from 
engravings, not from the pictures themselves. It is also 
a pity that the list of Reynolds’ pictures should have 
been restricted to public galleries in London—what 
can be the value of it? ‘Great discredit” is charged 
to Lord Leighton for plagiarising one of Angelica 
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Kauffmann’s 
denounces. 


pictures, which the authoress also 
Which ? : 

Giovanni Battista Tiepolo. Eine Studie von Heinrich 
Modern. (Vienna: Artaria & Co. 1902.) 

Tiepolo, the last of the great Italians, has not been 
well treated by art writers: besides the brief works of 
Gheltof in Italian, of Leitschuh and Meissner in German, 
and the unique French contribution ‘‘ Les Tiepolo,” by 
Henry de Chenneviéres, there has been nothing avail- 





SYDNEY CARTON AND THE LITTLE SEAMSTRESS. 


By Winpsor Fry, R.B.A. IN THE MANCHESTER 
AUTUMN EXHIBITION. PHOTOGRAPH BY F. HOLLYER. 


able for the art student of any importance. Herr 
Modern’s able study on the great decorator is the more 
welcome, but a translation is to be hoped for in the 
interests of English readers. It is a well-classified 
sketch, but the author should not have confined his 
catalogue. to those in Vienna. The three excellent 
photogravures give a fair idea of the Tiepolo’s char- 
acteristics—‘‘ The Triumph of Amphitrite,” ‘‘ Hera and 
Selene,” and “Bacchus and Ariadne,” and they are 
supplemented by a series of studies. 


Gerard Dou. By Dr. Martin. (George Bell & Sons. 
5s. net.) 
This little volume gives not only a careful account 
of all that is known of the life of its subject, but also a 
vivid description of the state of art-culture in Holland in 
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the 17th century, and thus incidentally throws consider- 
able light upon the position of artists at that important 
period. Dr. Martin dwells especially on the work done 
at 'Leyden, the onerous conditions of the picture trade 
there, and the foundation, by native artists, of the Art 
Guild of 1648, securing them from the competition of 
all outsiders. He passes on to trace the career of Dou 
from his apprenticeship as a boy of nine to the “right 
good plate-etcher Bartholomeus Dolendo,” to his death 
at the age of sixty-two, in the zenith of his fame and 
prosperity. As is natural, the author of this interesting 
memoir dilates on the happy relations between Gerard 
Dou and Rembrandt, who was but seven years his senior, 
and gives a very touching picture of the patience with 
which the old mother of the great master sat, again and 
again, in every variety of attitude, to the enthusiastic 
young artists in her son’s studio. The numerous illus- 
trations of this volume are, as is usual in the series, 
excellent as reproductions, but for this very reason 
they bring out forcibly the defects which, in spite of his 
great skill as a draughtsman, prevented Gerard Dou 
from attaining to the highest rank as a painter. 


Li, Comédie-Francaise et la Révolution. By A. Pougin. 

(Paris: Gaultier-Magnier & Cie.) 

Lovers of dramatic art will read this stirring book 
with avidity. The celebrated troupe took their share in 
the political troubles of the ‘nineties, and they, the 
‘“‘Comedians of the King,” practically defied the new 
régime, so that they were arrested and imprisoned en 
masse in 1793. The chapter is extremely interesting ; 
but the story of Talma and his relations with the 
ThéAtre, and other passages of history, are not less 
well-told and well-to-be-received. It is an epoch we 
know little of, we in England, where the Comédie- 
Francaise is so cordially appreciated; and we are 
thankful for this glimpse of the inner history of the 
great institution. 


Rugs: Oriental and Occidental, Antique and Modern. 
A Handbook for Ready Reference. By Rosa Belle 
Holt. (Chicago: McClurg & Co.) 

This is such a beautifully produced book, and con- 
tains so much earnestness on the part of the authoress, 
that we regret to be unable to recommend it to the 
reader. Miss Holt has, doubtless, been at much pains 
to collect her information; but her gleanings have not 
always been understood when they were right, and not 
always are they right, either. All carpets are not 
praying rugs, nor is their origin in every case exactly 
what is here stated. It is to be hoped that a carefully 
revised edition should be prepared, for the blocks—half- 
tone and colour, too—are much too good to be lost in 
a book that must be discredited by its mistakes in the 
estimation of many experts in the subject treated of; 
yet there is a good deal of correct information in it 
all the same. 


La Figure Humaine. Par le Docteur Paul Richer. 

(Paris: Gaultier-Magnier & Cie.) 

The distinguished and learned author of ‘‘ L’Art et la 
Médecine” has, in this volume, written an introduction 
to the great twin-series which is in preparation. That 
series is to treat of the human form. On the artistic 
side we are promised volumes on ‘The Man,” “The 
Woman,” “The Child,” ‘‘The Canons of Art,” “The 
Nude,” and so forth; and on the scientific, a series on 
much the same subjects from the physiological point 
of view. This introduction treats in the main of the 
nude, contrasting and harmonising the artistic aspect 
with the scientific and developing the esthetic problems 
that the inquiry suggests. Proportion, plastic anatomy, 
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artistic physiology, instantaneous photography, the 
ideal, the beautiful, and the like, are all heads of chap- 
ters; but they are dealt with in so modern a spirit, 
and with present-day illustrations, that the result is a 
treatise in which esthetics are made a popular subject. 


Dictionnaire des Ventes d’Art (Dictionary of Art 
Sales). By Docteur H. Mireur. Vol. II. C and D. 
(Paris: L. Soullié. 1902.) 

The second volume of this great work, from Cabanel 
to Dyckmans, has now been issued—660 pages of the 
chief sales which have taken place in France and 
elsewhere during the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. It is an extraordinary labour conceived on a 
monumental plan, giving a bird’s-eye view, as it were, 
of the commercial movement of art for two hundred 
years past. If we set aside the numerous errors of 
English which occur—without, however, masking the 
real significance, a blemish which might easily have 
been avoided—we cannot but congratulate the author 
and publisher as warmly as we were compelled to do 
on the appearance of the first volume. To Callot are 
devoted no fewer than forty-seven columns duly 
classified, so that the work is a catalogue raisonné 
not only of the artists’ plates but of the prints now 
held by other hands. Similarly, the Carracci, Dela- 
roche, Delacroix, Chodowiecki, Clouet, Cranach, Cuyp, 
Damesz (Lucas van Leyden) (twenty-six columns), 
Daubigny Dietrich (twenty columns), Diirer (seventy- 
five columns), and Van Dyck (fifty-three columns) are 
subject to exhaustive treatment, for the work deals 
not only with painters but with engravers, draughts- 
men, and the like. The only doubt is whether it is 
not too fully done, but of this neither collector nor 
dealer is likely to complain. To the connoisseur and 
art historian we warmly commend the work. 


Rembrandt. By AuGUSTE BREAL. Rossetti. 

Mapox HvEFFER. (Duckworth & Co.) 

Pocket volumes of great artists are, no doubt, in 
demand, and these will satisfy the reader who needs 
but a brief account, prettily illustrated, of each painter. 
The Rembrandt is an excellent sketch, considering its 
brevity. That by Mr. Hueffer on his uncle is not less 
well-written, but far less good, and there is a tone of 
apology running through it—an apology for the painter’s 
technical shortcomings—which strikes us as overdone. 
The series, however, carried out as well as these 
volumes, will have a certain vogue. 

William Hogarth, by G. ELLior ANSTRUTHER; 
Thomas Gainsborough, R.A., by Mrs. ARTHUR BELL; 
and Hans Holbein, by ARTHUR B. CHAMBERLAIN, are 
the latest additions to Messrs. Bell & Sons’ “‘ Miniature 
Series of Painters” (1s. net). Each volume is well 
illustrated, and gives an admirable, if brief, summary 
of the painters’ life and work. 


Albrecht Diirer, by LiNA ECKENSTEIN (Duckworth & 
Co., 2s. net), is a brightly written little biography, in 
which the work of Diirer, and its position in the world 
of art, is referred to with that quiet enthusiasm which 
carries conviction. A chronological list of the artist’s 
chief works forms a useful appendix to the book. 


The Dictionary of Photography. By E. J. WALL and 

T. Bouas. Eighth Edition. (Hazell. 1902.) 

This important work is indispensable to all who take 
an intelligent and scientific interest in photography, 
It is practical and highly technical. It seems to be 
accurate throughout—but, surely, on page 399, ‘‘ Hydro- 
xylamine Hydrochlorate” should read, as to the last 
word, ‘“‘Hydrochloride.” The article on “ Portraiture” 
is interesting to artists, too. 


By Forp 
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Con le illustrazioni di DANTE 
(Turin and Rome: Roux & 


La Vita Nuove di Dante. 
GABRIELE ROSSETTI. 
Viarengo. 1902.) 

It was an excellent idea—one which Rossetti himself 
would have approved with gladness—to issue a fine 
edition of the ‘‘ Vita Nuove” with the accompaniment 
of his Dantesque pictures and drawings as illustrations. 
The introduction by Signor A. Agresti deals sympa- 
thetically with the artist both as a poet and a painter. 


The Students Manual of Artistic Anatomy, by Mr. 
W. J. MUCKLEY (second edition) (Bailliére, Tindall), is 
very useful for students who wish to see muscles and 
tendons drawn in action. But why ‘V. R.” on a 
recently issued book? Line and Form (Bell & Sons), 
the extremely interesting and suggestive handbook by 
Mr. WALTER CRANE, has been reprinted, but without 
alterations; it will certainly retain its popularity. 


The Caxton Series: Illustrated Reprints of Famous 
Classics. (G. Newnes, Ltd. 1902. 3s. net each.) 
The new numbers of this pretty series include 
Washington Irving’s ‘‘Sketch Book” in two volumes, 
illustrated by Mr. E. J. Sullivan; ‘‘A Book of Ro- 
mantic Ballads,” illustrated by Mr. Richard Savage; 
and ‘*The Serious Poems of Tom Hood,” with illus- 
trations by Mr. Manville Fell. The first-named is, 
perhaps, not the most successful of Mr. Sullivan’s 
illustrative work. There is a summariness, almost 
carelessness, about his pen-and-ink pictures which 
does not contrast favourably with previous work of 
his own or with that of his colleagues in other 
numbers of the series; yet the character throughout 
is good. Neither is Mr. Fell at his best, but his draw- 
ings are always interesting. Mr. Savage’s work, how- 
ever, is a delight, and adds much attractiveness to 
what is already an extremely attractive series, printed 
and produced with excellent taste and judgment. The 
“Thin Paper Edition” of the classic writers is not 
only pleasant, but is of real service to those whose 
shelves are few and who delight in carrying on their 
persons the works of our great writers for occasional 
reading. In a small volume, weighing but two or 
three ounces, we have the ‘‘ Works of Francis Bacon” 
(Shakespeare’s plays not included), and in another the 
‘*Poems of Shelley ” complete, yet a not inconvenient size 
for the side pocket. It is altogether a desirable series. 


Note.—Comment in this column does not 


Books Received. preclude books from subsequent review, 


We have also received: (1) The first two numbers of 
The Art Workers’ Quarterly (Chapman & Hall), a port- 
folio of practical design for decorative and applied art, 
accompanied by short papers by members; it promises 
well. (2) Sowvenir; Acis and Galatea ; Masque of Love ; 
as produced at the Great Queen Street Theatre, March 
10th, 1902, written by MARTIN SHAW and illustrated by 
Mr. GoRDON CraiG. It is a little album which all who 
admire Mr. Craig’s undoubted talent and still more 
unquestionable originality should hasten to possess, 
There is something of Beardsley about his quaintness 
of design, and Blake has been looked at too. (3) Some 
Poems of Edgar Allan Poe (Brimley Johnson, Parts I 
and II), with drawings by James J. GUTHRIE, who 
proves again that he is a good deal of a poet, whose 
ability in drawing and design is steadily increasing, 
(4) List of Photographs of Original Pictures in Public 
Galleries and Private Collections, by W. A. MANSELL 
& Co.—a notable catalogue of real value in its ar- 
rangement, rendered more desirable by the addition 
of some nine-score small reproductions of the most 
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famous pictures. (5) Numbers of The Kokka (The Kokka 
Co. : Tokyo, Japan), which may fairly be termed the 
Japanese ‘‘Magazine of Art.” Although the text is 
partly in Japanese, the English reader will be more 
than grateful for the plates. Collotypes and colour- 
blocks in wood are alike excellent. The Princess Saigu, 
in her court robes, by Nobuzane Fujiwara (1177-1265), 
is a triumph of sober colour. The landscapes by the 
master, Motonobu Kané, are better known. Mr. Brad- 
bury’s English notes are all that is required. (6) Hints 
on Wood Carving and Hints on Chip Carving, by 
Miss ELEANOR RowE (London: B. T. Batsford, 1s.), 
are useful handbooks for beginners in these recreative 
arts. (7) First Steps in Photo-Micrography, by F. 
MARTIN DuncAN, F.R.H.S. (8) P.O.P., by A. HORSLEY 
HINTON, in the “Amateur Photographer” Library 
(Hazell, Watson & Viney. 1s. net). (9) In Birdland 
with Field Glass and Camera, by OLIVER G. PIKE 
(T. Fisher Unwin. Cheap Edition, 2s.). 


Mr. FRANK BowcHER’s Coronation Medal 
(see p. 572) is without doubt the most suc- 
cessful of the several souvenirs of the 
great event of the year. The design was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy. 

Mr. WINDSOR FRy’s painting of “ Sydney Carton and 
the Little Seamstress,” which has been on exhibition at 
Leighton House, is now in the Manchester Autumn 
Exhibition. The picture illustrates the following passage 
from the “Tale of Two Cities”: ‘‘Are you dying for 
him, sir?” she whispered. ‘‘ And his wife and child. 


Miscellanea. 


Hush! Yes.” ‘“O will you let me hold your brave 
hand, stranger?” ‘‘Hush! Yes, my poor sister, to 
the last.” 
Obituary. 


The death has occurred of M. ALFRED CHANBRAC, 
at the age of 50, illustrator and poster-designer; of 
M. R&NE C. FELIX DE GATINES, landscape-painter, and 
secretary of the Société Libre des Artistes Frangais ; 
of M. Vicrok Hvua@ueEt, at the age of 67, the painter 
of Oriental subjects; of M. RINKENBACH, the Alsatian 
painter; and of Mr. Tom Merry, the well-known 
caricaturist and cartoonist, at the age of 50: his best 
work was a series of coloured cartoons which appeared 
in the St. Stephen’s Review between the years 1884-1890. 


Mr. JOHN TRIVETT NETTLESHIP was born at Ketter- 
ing in 1841, and was educated at Durham. He received 
his art training at Heatherley’s and the Slade Schools. 
He commenced to exhibit his work in 1871, and from 
that year. onwards his dramatic studies of animals were 
generally to be seen at the Academy Exhibitions, while 
he was a regular contributor to the Institute of Oil 
Painters. Mr. Nettleship was an author as well as an 
artist. He published an analysis of Browning’s poems, 
and subsequently a critical essay entitled ‘George 
Morland and the Evolution from him of some later 
Painters,” which was reviewed in these columns. 


Mr. GEoRGE DALZIEL, who, with his brothers 
Edward and John, did so much for the art of illus- 
tration in England, was born in 1815. When twenty years 
of age he came to London as a pupil of Charles Gray, 
the wood-engraver. The influence of the “ Dalziel 
Brothers,” and the great works produced by them, can 
never be over-estimated, and their name will always be 
associated with those of the artists of the ’sixties, whom 
they helped to immortalise. The story of their life is 
told in the volume which is noticed on p. 557 of this 
number of THE MAGAZINE OF ART. 


MonsrEvuR Taco MEspDAG, the brother of the eminent 
Dutch sea-painter, was born in Groningen in 1829, and 
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for the greater part of his life followed his father’s 
business as a jeweller. Late in life he turned his 
attention to landscape-painting, and produced work 
of a pleasing character. At the Brussels International 
Exhibition he acted as Royal Commissioner for the 
Fine-Art Section. The announcement of his death was 
at first supposed to refer to his better-known brother, 
Hendrik Willem Mesdag, and in our last number a brief 
reference was so made in our obituary column. | 

M. JEHAN GEORGES VIBERT entered the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in 1857, at the age of 17. He studied first 
under Félix Barrias, and made his début at the Salon in 
1863. He was awarded medals in 1864, 1867, and 1868, 
and was decorated for gallantry in the war of 1870. 
At the Universal Exhibition of 1878 he was awarded 
a third-class medal, and at the Exhibition of 1889 he was 
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for the most part of female figures. In 1887 he decided 
to begin the work by which he has made his name 
known throughout England and America—the _illus- 
trated ‘Life of Christ.” For this purpose he lived 
for some time in the Holy Land studying the people, 
costumes, and so forth, the outccme of which was the 350 
finished water-colours illustrating tie Gospel stories. 
These works are now in a Brooklyn gallery. For 
the last six years M. Tissot lived in the Abbey of 
Bouillon, in the Department of Doubs, where he worked 
on another series of drawings to illustrate the Old 
Testament. This work was finished a few days before 
his death. An article on M. Tissot appeared in this 
Magazine in November, 1894. 

M. Louts HENRI DEscHAMPs, the painter of children 
par excellence, was born at Montélimar in 1846, He 





CORONATION MEDAL. 
By FRANK BowcHer. 


promoted to officer of the Legion of Honour. His earlier 
works were executed in water-colours, one of the best 
known of which is ‘Christian Martyrs in the Lions’ 
Den.” Other well-known pictures are ‘ L’Antichambre 
de Monseigneur” and the “ Récit du Missionaire.” He 
executed a great number of portraits and a large decora- 
tive work, ‘‘The Apotheosis of M. Thiers,” which created 
some excitement on its exhibition in 1878. He was one 
of the founders of the Société des Aquarellists. 

M. JAMEs Tissot, the painter of the extraordinary 
series of water-colours illustrating the life of Christ, 
was born at Nantes in 1836, and thus at his death had 
reached the age of 66. He was a pupil of Hippolyte 
Flandrin and Louis Lamothe. He entered the Kcole 
des Beaux-Arts in 1857, and exhibited his first picture 
two years later. His earliest works were chiefly repre- 
sentations of the various saints, which were followed by 
portraits and a series of pictures illustrating the story 
of Faust; one of these, “The Meeting of Faust and 
Marguerite,” is in the Louvre. He next attracted notice 
by such paintings as “‘The Return of the Prodigal Son,” 
“The Two Sisters,” ‘‘ Young Lady in Church,” ‘‘ The 
Confessional” (1866), ‘‘A Young Lady Singing at the 
Organ,” ‘‘Confidences” (1867). After the war he took 
up his residence in England, where he became successful 
as a portrait-painter, and also turned his attention to 
etching. Between 1875 and 1886 he published 74 plates, 


entered the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in 1872, and studied 
under Cabanel. His first work at the Salon was 
‘‘Children and Chickens” (1873). In 1877 he obtained 
a third-class medal for his portrait of General Charlton 
and ‘‘La Pauvrette,” and in 1878 the ‘ Petite Cribleuse 
Defendant son Grain” was purchased by the Govern- 
ment and presented to the Museum of Montélimar. 
The following year the State again acquired his picture, 
“The Death of Mireille in the Church of St. Mary of the 
Sea,” which was sent to the Marseilles Museum, and 
again in 1881 his picture of “Vincent Wounded” was 
purchased for the Avignon Museum. In 1884 “Choses 
Vues un Jour de Printemps” was bought for Carcassone 
and ‘‘L’Abandonnée” for the Luxembourg. In 1886 ‘‘ La 
Folle” was purchased for the Rochelle Museum. ‘The 
Sleep of Jesus” (1887) and ‘‘ La Consolatrice des Affligés” 
(1888) are two of his most popular works, the latter of 
which is in the Rochefort Museum. At the Universal 
Exhibition of 1889 his collection of ten works was 
awarded a bronze medal, and in 1892 the Legion of 
Honour was bestowed upon him. In 1900 he was 
awarded the gold medal for ‘“ Charity,” ‘ Prayer,” 
“The Scholar,” ‘“Gitana,” ‘A Portrait of Himself,” 
and two pastels. Other well-known works—many of 
which are popularised by engravings—are “The Birth 
of Love,” ‘‘Flowers of the Field,” “The Death of 
Christ,” ‘‘ At the Holy Table,” and ‘ Bethlehem.” 








Ajdukiewicz, Life and Work of, 10 

Alma-Tadema, Sir L., R.A., ‘‘Caraculla ;” 
“Mr. Waechter,” 394 

Alphonse XII, Statue of, 317 

Architect and Sculptor, Collaboration of, 282 

Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society at Turin, 
493 


Bacon, John H., Life and Work of, 193 

Ballet, Art in: ‘‘Old China” at the Empire, 
189 

Bayes, Jessie, as Illuminator, 559 

Beaconsfield, Lord, Reminiscences of, by 
Lord R. Sutherland-Gower, 207 

Beards, Development and History of, 77 

Belgium, Decorative Art in, 41 

Bepnjamin-Constant, Portrait of Angéle 
Delasalle, 352; Memoir of, 459 

Bertrand, Georges, Life and Work of, 219 

Birmingham and the “ New Art,” 283 

Birmingham City Art Gallery, The, Acqui- 
sitions at, 520 

Blackburn Art Gallery, Acquisitions by, 480 

Blue Grotto, The, Capri, 501 

Blyth Sale of Mezzotints, 85 

Bonheur, Rosa, Fragments of Autobiography 
of, 531 

Bonington, R. P., Works by, in M. 
Chéramy’s Collection, 111 

Books REVIEWED :— 

“ Architecture, History of, on the Com- 
parative Method,” by Prof. Banister 
Fletcher, F.R.1I.B.A., and Banister F. 
Fletcher, A.R.1.B.A., 239 

“ Artistic Anatomy, The Student’s Manual 
of,” by W. J. Muckley, 571 

“ Art of Building a House, The,” by Barry 
Parker and Raymond Unwin, 142 

“ Art Sales of the Year 1901,” by J. Herbert 
Slater, 286 

“Art Workers’ Quarterly,” 571 

“Benin, Antique Works of Art from,” 
selected by Lieut.-Gen. Pitt-Rivers, 479 

*“ Britannia’s Bulwarks,” edited by Com. 
Charles N. Robinson, R.N., 144 

“British Sculptors and Sculpture of To- 
Day,” by M. H. Spielmann, 142 

“Brunelleschi,” by Leader Scott, 95 

“Brushwork and Design,” by Frank 
Steele, 240 

“ Bungalows and Country Residences,” by 
R. A. Briggs, F.R.1.B.A., 142 

“Burne-Jones, Sir E.,” by Malcolm Bell, 
144, 384 

“Burns, Robert, Poems and Songs of,’’ 336 

“Carri¢re, E., L’dfuvre de,” by Gustave 
Geffroy, 450 

“ Catalogue of Drawings by British Artists 
in the Department of Prints and Draw- 
ings at the British Museum,” vol. iii, 
by Laurence Binyon, M.A., 526 

“Catalogue of the Pictures at Locko 
Park,” by Jean Paul Richter, 382 

“Cartoons for the Year 1901, from Punch,” 
528 

“ Caudle Lectures, The,” 96 

“‘Caxton Series, The,” 571 

“Chemistry of Paints and Painting, The,” 
by A. H. Church, F.R.S., 335 

Children, Illustrated Story Books for, 144 

“Chinese Porcelain, A History and De- 
scription of,’”” by Cosmo Monkhouse, 333 

“Christian Art and Archeology,” by 
Walter Lowry, M.A., 479 
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Books REVIEWED (continued) :— 

“Cinque Ports, The,” by Ford Madox 
Hueffer, 70 

“Collection d’Fitoffes Anciennes, réunies 
et décrites,” par Mme. Isabelle Errera, 
88 

“Comédie Frangaise et la Révolution, La,” 
by A. Pougin, 570 

‘“* Dalziel, The Brothers: a Record of Fifty 
Years’ Work,” by George and Edward 
Dalziel, 557 

“Dannecker’s Ariadne,” by Prof. Dr. 
Beyer-Boppard, 527 

“Design, The Bases of,” by Walter Crane, 
479 

“Dictionnaire des Ventes d’Art,” by Dr. 
H. Mireur, 287; vol. ii, 570 

“Domain of Art, The,” by Sir William 
Martin Conway, 479 

“Don Quixote de la Mancha,” illustrated 
by A. Garth Jones, 383 

“Dou, Gerard,” by Dr. Martin, 569 

“Diirer, Albrecht,” by Lina Eckenstein, 
370 

“ Dutch Painters of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” vol. iv, edited by Max Rooses, 
48, 141 

“Encyclopsedia Britannica,” vol. xxv, 
432; vol. xxvi, 478; vol. xxvii, 526; vol. 
xxviii, 568 

“English Pre-Raphaelite Painters, The: 
Their Associates and Successors,” by 
Percy Bate, 142 

“ Kssays of Elia,” illustrated by A. Garth 
Jones, 383 

“Fairy Tales,” by Baron G. Djurklon, 96 

“Fifty Years of East Brent: Letters of 
Archdeacon Denison,” 288 

“Figure Humaine, La,” par le Docteur 
Paul Richer, 570 

“Fine Arts, The,” by G. Baldwin Brown, 
480 

“Five Great Painters of the Victorian 
Era,” by Sir Wyke Bayliss, 527 

“For King and Country, 1889-1902,” by 
Col. Gildea, C.V.O., C.B., 528 

“Fra Angelico,” by Geo. C. Williamson, 144 

“Francia,” by G. C. Williamson, Litt.D., 
46, 468 

“French Architects and Sculptors of the 
18th Century,” by Lady Dilke, 508 

‘French Decoration and Furniture of the 
18th Century,” by Lady Dilke, 508 

“French Painters of the 18th Century,” by 
Lady Dilke, 508 

“Froissart’s Modern Chronicles,” by 
F. Carruthers Gould, 383 

“‘Gainsborough, Thomas,” by Mrs. Arthur 
Bell, 57 

“Giotto,” by J. Mason Perkins, 333 

“Greek Coins and Their Parent Cities,” 
382 

“Grimm's Fairy Tales,” illustrated by R. 
Anning Bell, 528 

“‘Herkomer, Hubert von, R.A.: A Study 
and a Biography,” by A. L. Baldry, 507 

“ History of Design in Mural Painting, A,” 
by N. H. J. Westlake, F.S.A., 239 

“History of Modern Europe, A, from the 
Fall of Constantinople,” vols. i to iv, 
by T. H. Dyer, LL.D., 286 

“Hogarth, William,” by G. Elliot An- 
struther, 570 

‘Holbein, Hans,” by Arthur B. Chamber- 
lain, 570 
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“How to Interpret Pictures,” by Franklin 
B. Sauvel, 144 

“Human Figure in Motion, The: An 
Electro-photographic Investigation of 
Consecutive Phasesof Muscular Action,” 
by E. Muybridge, 286 

“Hunt, Holman,” by Dr. G. Williamson, 
384 

“Tilustrated Letters and Borders in the 
National Art Library, Victoria and 
Albert Museum,” by J. W. Bradley, 
M.A., 334 

“Tilustration, The Art of,” by Henry 
Blackburn, 142 

“Index of the Periodicals of 1900,” by E. 
Hetherington, 48 

“In Memoriam,” by Lord Tennyson, 288 

“Introduction to Poetry, An,” by Laurie 
Magnus, M.A., 527 

“Italian Journeys,” by W. D. Howells, 239 

“Tvory Workers of the Middle Ages, 
The,” by A. M. Cust, 527 

*‘Johnson, Samuel, Life of,” by James 
Boswell, edited by Arnold Glover, 239 

“* Kentucky Cardinal, A: An Aftermath,” 
by James Lane Allen, 384 

“ King and Queen of Hearts,” 384 

“ Kokka, The,” 571 

“ Lace, A History of,” by Mrs. Palliser, 333 

“Lady Poverty, The,” 336 

“Landseer, Sir Edwin, R.A.,” by James 
A. Manson, 569 

““TL’Art et la Médecine,” by Dr. Paul 
Richer, 524 

“La Vita Nuove di Dante,” 571 

“ L'Imagination de l’Artiste,” par Paul 
Souriau, 382 

“Leighton, Frederic, Lord,” 
Williamson, 384 

“Life of a Century, The, 1800-1900,” by 
Edwin Hodder, 142 

“Line and Form,” by Walter Crane, 571 

“Literary Year-Book and Bookman’s 
Directory, 1902,” edited by Herbert 
Morrah, 334 

“Living London,” 96 

“London, The Survey of,” edited by C. R. 
Ashbee, M.A., 46 

“ Love's Labour's Lost,” illustrated by 
Byam Shaw’, 46 

‘“‘Madame Récamier and Her Friends,” 
by H. Noel Williams, 333 

“* Mantegna, Andrea,” by Maud Cruttwell, 
316 

“Mantegna, Andrea,” by Paul Kristeller, 
46, 316 

‘Marine Painting in Water Colour,” by 
W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A., 142 

“Masque of Days, A,” by Elia, 191 

‘* Medallists, Biographical Dictionary of,” 
by L. Forrer, 478 

“‘ Medizeval London,” by W. Benham, 
D.D., and Charles Welch, F.S.A., 335 

“ Merry Wives of Windsor, The,” illus- 
trated by Byam Shaw, 46 

‘Middlesex Garden, From a: A Book of 
Garden Thoughts,” by Alfred H. Hyatt, 
336 

“Milton, John, Poems of,” 288 

‘Miniature Series of Painters, The,” 144 

“Miroir de la Vie, Le,” by Robert de la 
Sizeranne, 567 

‘Modelling: A Guide for Teachers and 
Students,” by E. Lantéri, 287 


by Dr. 
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Books REVIEWED (continued) :— 

“Modern Mural Decoration,” by A. L. 
Baldry, 526 

“National Gallery Catalogue,” 240 

“National Gallery, A Popular Handbook 
to the,” by Edward T. Cook, 95 

“National Gallery of British Art, Ilus- 
trated Catalogue,” 432 

“ Nation’s*Pictures, The,” 96, 479 

“Nonsense Rhymes,” by Cosmo Monk- 
house, 191 

“Northcote, James, R.A., Conversations 
of, with James Ward on Art and 
Artists,” edited by Ernest Fletcher, 95 

“Old Court Suburb,” by Leigh Hunt, 286 

‘Old Dutch Towns and Villages on the 
Zuyder Zee,” by W. J. Tuyn, 48, 71 

‘Old English Plate: Ecclesiastical, Decor- 
ative, and Domestic: Its Makers and 
Marks,” by W. J. Cripps, C.B., F.S.A., 


239 

“Old King Cole,” 143 

‘“‘Palais-Royal, Le, 1629-1900,” by Victor 
Champier and G. R. Sandoz, 554 

“ Penholm,” by G. Howell-Baker, 528 

“Period Decoration,” by Chandler R. 
Clifford, 383 

“ Photograms of the Year 1901,” 191 

“Photography, Dictionary of, by E. J. 
Wall and T. Bolas, 570 

“Pilgrim’s Progress, The,” illustrated by 
E. J. Sullivan, 288 

“ Poe, Edgar Allan, Some Poems of,” with 
Drawings by J. J. Guthrie, 46, 571 

“ Polyphemus and Other Poems,” by R. C. 
Trevelyan, 336 

**Poole’s Index of Periodical Literature,” 
by W. Fletcher and Mary Poole, 48 

“Print Collector's Handbook, The,” by 
Alfred Whitman, 470 

“Profils de Théatre,” by Jules Claretie, 
526 

“Progressive Design for Students,” by 
James Ward, 288 

“Province: a Hundred Drawings by 
Charles Huard,” edited by Henri Piazza, 


“Queen Mab’s Fairy Realm,” 143 

“Ray Farley, A Comedy of Country Life,” 
by John Moffat and Ernest Druce, 384 

‘Real Quartier Latin, The,” by Berkeley 
Smith, 528 

“Real Queen’s Fairy Book,” by Carmen 
Sylva, 144 

“Rembrandt,” by Auguste Bréal, 528, 57: 

“ Rembrandt van Ryn,” by Malcolm Bell, 
239 

“Reynolds, Sir Joshua,” by EK. D’Esterre 
Keeling, 569 

“ Reynolds,” by Rowley Cleeve, 384 

‘*Rome, The Path to,” by H. Belloc, 527 

“Romney, George,” by Rowley Cleeve, 
144 

* Rossetti,” by Ford Madox Hueffer, 525,57 

‘“‘ Rossetti, Dante Gabriel: An Illustrated 
Memorial of His Life and Work,” by 
H. C. Marillier, 46 

“Royal Pavilion, The,” by Isidore Spiel- 
mann, 191 

“Rugs: Oriental and Occidental, Antique 
and Modern,” by Rosa Belle Holt, 570 

“‘Saints in Christian Art, The,” by Mrs. 
Arthur Bell, 334 

“ Scottish Art and Letters,” 480 

“ Segantini, Giovanni: The Story of His 
Life,” by L. Villari, 68 

“Shakespeare’s Heroines,” by Mrs. 
Jameson, illustrated by R. Anning Bell, 
191 

‘‘Shakespeare, Works of” (Constable), 141 

“Sicily, In, 1896-1898-1900,” by Douglas 
Sladen, 191 

“Six Lectures Delivered to the Royal 
Academy Students,” by Val C. Prinsep, 
R.A., 95 

“Sketches of Christ Church, Oxford,” by 
John Aston, 240 
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Books REVIEWED (continued) :— 

“Songs and Lyrics,” by C. Whitworth 
Wynne, 48 

“‘Soul of a Cat and Other Stories, The,” 
by Margaret Benson, 96 

“Study and Criticism of Italian Art,” by 
Bernard Berenson, 48, 94 

“Tennyson, Alfred, Lord, Some Poems 
by,” 336 

“Tiepolo, Giovanni Battista,” by Heinrich 
Modern, 569 

“Tuscan Sculpture of the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury,” by Estele M. Hurll, 480 

“Undine and Aslanga’s Knight,” illus- 
trated by Harold Nelson, 384 

“Vandyck, Sir Anthony, A Description of 
the Sketch Book of, used by Him in 
Italy 1621-1627,” by Lionel Cust, 334 

“Velasquez,” by George C. Williamson, 
144 

“‘Velasquez, His Life and Works,” by 
Hugh Stokes, 336 

“Versailles Christmastide, A,” by Mary 
S. Boyd, 144 

“ Views and Reviews,” by W. E. Henley, 
527 

“Violet Fairy Book, The,” by Andrew 
Lang, 144 

“Vischer, Peter,” by Cecil Headlam, B.A., 
383 

‘*Waddesdon Bequest, The: Catalogue of 
Works of Art Bequeathed to the British 
Museum by Baron Ferdinand de Roths- 
child,” by Charles H. Read, 331 

“Watteau,” by Edgcumbe Staley, B.A., 
384 


‘* Watts,” by Charles T. Bateman, 144 

“ What’s What,” by Harry Quilter, 144 

‘*Who’s Who in America, 1901-2,” edited 
by J. W. Leonard, 334 

‘Wilkie, Sir David,” by Lord Ronald 
Sutherland-Gower, 333 

“Year's Art, 1902, The,” by A. C. R. Carter, 
239 


Botticelli, “‘ Chigi Madonna,” 268 

Bowcher, F., “ British Empire Medal” by, 
285 ; Coronation Medal, 572 

Brickdale, Eleanor F., Life and Work of, 


British Empire Medal, by F. Bowcher, 285 

‘“* British Monarchs,” Exhibition of, at New 
Gallery, 252 

British Museum Print Room, Acquisitions 
at, 276, 428 

British Museum, Cheylesmore Bequest to, 
528 

Brogden, John, as Jeweller, 466 

Bronzes, Sale of, 186 

Brown, Arnesby, Life and Work of, 97 

Buhot, Félix, Work as an Etcher, 385; as 
Water-Colour Painter, 536 

Burmese Mosaic Work, 523 

Buss, Robert William, as a Graphic Humor- 
ist, 361 


Capri, Beauty of, 500 

Caricature in 1800, 247; French, 93 

Carriére, Eugéne, Work of, 449 

Castellani, Work of, in Jewellery, 466 

Cellini Memorial at Florence, 93 

Charles I as Art Patron, 114 

Chelsea Porcelain, Sale of, 87 

Chéramy’s, M., Collection of English Pic- 
tures, 108 

Cheylesmore Bequest to British Museum, 

“Chigi Madonna” by Botticelli, 268 

Clarke, C. Purdon, Knighthood, 474 

Claude at Royal Academy, 226 

“Colonna” Raphael, 224 

Constable, J., R.A., in the Sale Room, 43; 
works by, in M. Chéramy’s Collection, 
110; the Country of, 432 

Copenhagen Porcelain, 104 

Copies, 306 

Cooper, T. Sidney, R.A., Life of, 272 








Corbet, M. Ridley, Elected A.R.A., 236; 
Death of, 480 

Cornwall, The Modern Painters of, 380 

Coronation, Artistic Aspects of the, 405; 
Honours for Artists, 474; Echoes of the, 
537; Medal, 572 

Coronation Medal by F. Bowcher, 572 

Cottet, Charles, Life and Work of, 481 

Crown, Development of the, 406 

“*Cymric” Metal Work, 271 


Dalou, Jules, Memoir of, 576 

Decorative Art, Modern Development of, 
489 

Delasalle, Angéle, Life and Work of, 319; 
Exhibition at Grafton Gallery, 477 

Delhi, Indian Art Exhibition at, 473 

Design, Modern, as Shown at Turin, 489 

Devotional Jewellery in Sir J. C. Robinson's 
Collection, 153 

Dicksee, F., R.A., “La Belle Dame Sans 
Merci,” 394 

Dresden China, Sales of, 185 

Duhem, Henri, as Idealist, 25 


Edinburgh City Chambers, Decoration of, 
384 
Eighteenth Century Art at Guildhall, 417 
Electrotyping for Sculptors, 299 
Embroidery, Leek, 550 
English Costume: a Lady’s Dress of the 
Time of George II, 562 
English Pictures in France, M. Chéramy’s 
Collection, 108 
EXHIBITIONS :— 
Abbey, E. A., R.A., Designs for Boston 
Library at Guildhall, 140 
Agnew’s, Water Colours at, 284 
American Art Association of Paris, 331 
Baillie’s Gallery, 141 
Barclay, Miss, Kashmir Sketches, 382 
Brittain, Charles E., at Mendoza’s, 382 
Beerbchm, Max, at Carfax’s, 190 
Benjamin - Constant, J.-J., at Grafton 
Gallery, 431 
Bone, Muirhead, at Carfax Gallery, 431 
“ British Monarchs” at New Gallery, 252 
Camberwell School of Arts and Crafts, 141 
Cameron, D. Y., at Gutekunst’s, 431 
Cassell’s Black and White Exhibition, 478 
Cassiers, M. H., at the Holland Gallery, 
477 
Collins, W. W., at Fine Art Society, 190 
Conder, C., Fans at Continental Gallery, 
432 
Cornish Painters at Whitechapel, 380 
Delasalle, Angele, at Grafton Gallery, 477 
Dudley Gallery, 190, 281, 477 
Dutch Gallery, 478 
Earl, Maud, at Graves’s, 382 
Finn, H. J., at St. James’s Hall, 432 
Fletcher, Hanslip, London Sketches, 382 
French Gallery, 382 
Fulleylove, J., ‘‘Holy Land” at Fine Art 
Society, 284 
Furniss, Harry, at Woodbury Gallery, 524 
Glasgow Institute, 475 
Gould, F. C., at Continental Gallery, 477 
Goupil Gallery, Dutch and French Masters 
at, 140 
Goupil Gallery, 478 
Green, Valentine, Mezzotints by, at Col- 
naghi’s, 286 
Groux, Henri de, at Petit Gallery, Paris, 
283 
Guildhall, French Art at, 417 
Halkett, G. R., at Woodbury Gallery, 524 
Hardy, Dudley, at Continental Gallery, 431 
Hare, Augustus C., at Leicester Gallery, 
524 
Hartrick, Mrs., ‘“‘The Twelve Months,” 
432 
Hensley, Mrs. Philip, Flower Studies, 382 
Hollyer, F., Photographs at Dudley Gal- 
lery, 239 








EXHIBITIONS (continued) :— 

Housman, Laurence, at Fine Art Society, 
140 

Hughes, Talbot, at Fine Art Society, 140 

International Art at the Royal Institute, 
72 

James, F. E., at Dutch Gallery, 190 

Kelly, Talbot, at Fine Art Society, 431 

Lamond, B. W., at Clifford Gallery, 431 

Lauder, C. J., at Continental Gallery, 190 

Liverpool Autumn Exhibition, 286 

McLean’s Gallery, 140 

Manning, W. Westley, at Continental 
Gallery, 284 

Mappin Art Gallery, French Pictures at, 


Medallists, Society of, 141 

Menpes, Mortimer, at Fine Art Society, 
431 

Mezzotints at Burlington Fine Arts Club, 
411 

Mostyn, Tom, ‘Christ and the Little 
Child,” 431 

New English Art Club, 139, 430 

New Gallery, “‘ British Monarchs” at, 252 

New Gallery, 439 

New South Wales Art Society, 331 

Oil Painters, Society of, 238 

Oxford Art Society, 141 

Pastel Society, 477 ; 

Paterson, James, Drawings of Teneriffe, 
477 

Paton, Sir Noel, at Fine Art Society, 524 

Pearse, Alfred, at McQueen’s Gallery, 478 

Photographic Exhibitions, The, 94 

Pisa, Alberto, at Fine Art Society, 140 

Portrait Painters, Society of, 140 

Raeburn, Sir H., Works by, at Forbes & 
Paterson’s, 431 

Rembrandt at Obach’s and Gutekunst’s, 
140 

Rich, A. W., at Egyptian Hall, 286 

Ridley Art Club, 431 

Rimington, Wallace, at Fine Art Society, 
431 

Riviere, Briton, R.A., at Fine Art Society, 
431 

Royal Academy, Old Masters at, 224; 
Summer, 355, 393 

Royal College of Art and the Coronation 
Decorations, 537 

Royal Female School of Art, 94 

Royal Hibernian Academy, 524 

Royal Scottish Academy, 476 

Royal Society of British Artists, 139, 430 

Salons, The, 443, 504 

Shaw, Byam, at Dowdeswell’s, 477 

Shepherd’s Gallery, 141 

Shields, Frederic, at Dowdeswell’s, 190 

Smyth, Montague, at Dowdeswell's, 431 

Surrey Art Circle, The, 431 

Thomson, Hugh, at Continental Gallery, 
477 

Turin, Decorative Art at, 46 

Turner, J. M. W., Farnley Hall Drawings, 
431 

Tyndale, Walter, at Dowdeswell's, 239 

Wallpapers, etc., at Jeffrey and Co.’s, 475 

Warne-Browne, A. J., at Graves’s Gallery, 
140; at Mendoza’s, 382 

Water Colour Society of Ireland, 524 

Weedon, A. W., at Fine Art Society, 190 

_ Westminster School of Arts Sketch Club, 

382 

Witherby, Forbes, at Modern Gallery, 477 

Women Artists, Society of, 284 

Wyllie, W. L., A.R.A., at Dowdeswell’s, 
264 


‘“‘ Figaro in London,” 247, 249 

Fisher, S. Melton, Life and Work of, 145 

Flowers and Dress in the Time of George 
II, 563 

Ford, E. Onslow, R.A., Elected Correspond- 
ing Member of the Institut de France, 
144; In Memoriam, 181 
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Frampton, George J., Elected R.A., 331 

Frei, Hans, Life and Work of, 7 

French Art in the 18th Century, 508; 18th 
Century Art of France and England at 
Guildhall, 417 

French Caricature Art, 93 

Furniture, Manufacture of, in Scotland, 62 ; 
at the Louvre, 135; Sales of Old, 187 


Gassiot Bequest to Guildhall Art Gallery, 480 

Gibraltar, Aspects of, 499 

Glasgow Exhibition, Applied Art at, 60, 103 

Glasgow, People’s Palace, Exhibition at, 528 

Gloag, Isobel Lilian, Life and Work of, 289 

Gothic Jewellery in Sir J. C. Robinson’s 
Collection, 153 

Gower, Lord Ronald Sutherland-, Statuary 
of, 202 

Goya, Work of, 130, 161 

Greenaway, Kate: In Memoriam, 118; Me- 
morial, 283 

Groux, Henri de, 283 

Guildhall, the, Exhibition of French Art at, 
417 ; Gassiot Bequest to, 480 


Hemlock League, The, What It is, 429 

Herkomer, H. von, R.A., as Sculptor, 263 ; 
Versatility of, 507; Coronation Decora- 
tions by, 544 

Holbein’s “ Ambassadors,” Identity of, 21 

Hoppner, John, Portrait of Lady Arundell, 
323 


Hope-Edwardes Collection, Sale of, 186 

Hotel de Ville, Paris, Paintings by Bertrand 
in, 222 

Hughes, Talbot, Life and Work of, 1; Ex- 
hibition at Fine Arts Society, 140 

Hugo, Victor, Memorial, 331 


Impressionism in Art, 35, 58 

Inquisition, The, and Spanish Art, 15 
International Art at the Royal Institute, 72 
Italian Art, The Trend of Modern, 55 


Jacquet, Achille, Engraving of Mantegna’s 
Triptych by, 319 

Japanese Colour Prints, Modern, 324 

Jenkins, F. Lynn, His Decorative Sculpture, 


294 
Jewels in Collection of Sir J. C. Robinson, 


Jewellery by Mrs. Newman, 465 
Jungmann, Nico, Life and Work of, 301 


Kean, Charles, and Scene Painting, 454, 514 
King Alfred Statue at Winchester, 93 
Kruger, Mr., Presentation Album for, 41 


Lace Patterns, A Book of, 179 

Landscapes at Royal Academy, 398 

Laurenti, Cesare, Architect and Painter, 19 

Lawrence, Sir T., in the Sale Room, 43 

Leek Embroideries, 550 

Leighton Memorial, The, 283 

“Lesser George,” Badge of, in Sir J. C. 
Robinson’s Collection, 156 

Lévy-Dhurmer as Idealist, 25 

Limoges Enamellers and Use of Prints, 520 

Lloyd’s Registry, Work of F. Lynn Jenkins 
at, 295 

Locock Sale of Porcelain, 185 

London County Council School of Arts and 
Crafts, 33 

Louis XV Commodes, High Prices for, 187 

Louvre, The Mobilier National at the, 135; 
Rothschild Collection at, 493 

Liibeck Pottery, 567 


Macdonald, Sale of Porcelain, 87 
MAGAZINE OF ART, A Noteworthy Develop- 
ment of, 529 
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Mantegna, Andrea, Work of, 316 

Masson, Frédéric, Work of, 38 

Medals by F. Bowcher, 285, 572 

Mediterranean, the, Studies in, 499 

Menzel, Adolf von, Later Work of, 49 

Metal Work, Artistic, 365 

Mezzotints at the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club, 411; History of, in England, 411 

Millais, Sir J. E., in Sale Roomy 44 

Monkhouse, Cosmo, Memorial, 238 

Morgan, Pierpont, Mr., Tapestry Used at 
Coronation Belonging to, 410 

Morris, Phil R., A.R.A., Memoir of, 423 

Mower, The, in Pictures, 279, 430, 523 

Muslin, Embroidered, 199 


National Art Library, Acquisitions at, 28, 
129, 179 
National Competitions (1901), 30 
National Gallery, Acquisitions at, 129, 276, 
471, 518; Uccello’s “Sant Egidio,” Iden- 
tification of, 92 
National Gallery of British Art, Acquisi- 
tions at, 323 
National Gallery of Ireland, Report of, 45 
National Portrait Gallery, Acquisitions at, 
29, 426, 473; Artists’ Portraits in, 123; 
Report of, 475 
“New Art,” The, and Birmingham, 283 ; 
the Characteristics of, 489 
NEW ENGRAVINGS :— 
Eton College, etc., by E. J. Burrow, Miss 
G. Hayes, and Miss E. Piper, 528 
“*President McKinley,” by W. Nicholson,336 
“Victoria Victrix,” by W. L. Wyllie, 
A.R.A., 191 
New Gallery, “ British Monarchs” at, 252 ; 
Summer Exhibition at, 439 
Newman, Mrs. Philip, Jewellery Work 
by, 465 
NOTES AND QUERIES :— 
Altarpiece, by Luini, 92 
Antique Sculpture, Books on, 45 
Bazzi, Works of, 522 
Blythe, 45 
Borney’s Engravings, 473 
Burmese Mosaic Work, 523 
“ Death of Dido,” by Reynolds, 231 
Delhi, Indian Government and the Indian 
Art Exhibition at, 473 
Gilpin, Portrait of a Horse by, 439 
Hemlock League, The, 429 
Hh—Who Was? 473 
Identity of Portrait and Painter, 92 
“Magdalen,” A Painting of a, 328 
Medal in Bessemer Steel, 45 
Miniatures by Reynolds’s Sister, 188 
Mower, the, Attitude of, Pictorially Con- 
sidered, 279, 430, 523 
Oil-Colour Pastels, 523 
Practical Collaboration in the Arts, 282 
Portland Vase,‘Wedgwood’s Copy of, 188 
Queen Victoria? A Portrait of, 188, 330 
Rembrandt, Portraits by, 473 
Teniers, Two “ Merrymakings” by, 320 
Tenniel, Sir J., Work of, at Royal Acad- 
emy, 45 
Turner's Heidelberg, 281 
Uccello’s So-called “ Sant Egidio,” Identi- 
fication of, 92 
Van Eyck, Jan, Photographs of His 
Works, 92 
Vauxhall Bridge, A Suggestion for, 281, 328 
Watts, F. W.? Who Was, 522 
Wood Engraving Direct from Nature, 93 


OBITUARY :— 
Aizelin, Eugene Antoine, 336 
Alvarez, Don Luis, 96 
Antokolsky, Mare, 528 
Bacquel, Paul, 48 
Benjamin-Constant, J.-J., 459 
Bierstadt, Albert, 288 
Brett, John, A.R.A., 240 
Chanbrac, Alfred, 571 
Chipiez, Charles, 192 
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OBITUARY (continued) :— 
Cooper, George, 48 ‘ 
Cooper, T. Sidney, R.A., 272 
Corbet, M. Ridley, A.R.A., 480 | 
Dalou, Jules, 376 
Dalziel, George, 571 | 
Desboutin, Marcellin, 288 
Deschamps, Lozis Henri, 572 
Flandrin, Jean Paul, 336 
Ford, E. Onslow, R.A., 181 
Gatines, Réné C. Félix de, 571 
Gaudez, Adrien, 240 
Grandin, Baptiste, 48 
Greenaway, Kate, 118 
Grolleron, Paul, 288 
Hannotiau, Alexandre, 192 
Huguet, Victor, 571 
Hunten, Emile, 288 
Jettel, Eugene, 48 
Kaemmerer, Frederic Henri, 381 
Law, David, 192 
Lehmann, Grégoire, 48 
McDonald, J. Blake, R.S.A., 192 
Merry, Tom, 571 
Merwart, Paul, 480 
Mesdag, Taco, 571 
Michel, Ernest B., 480 
Morris, Phil R., A.R.A., 384, 423 
Nettleship, J. T., 571 
Paris, Camille, 48 
Paton, Sir Noel, 192 
Propert, Dr. J. Lumsden, 336 
Quarante, Lucien, 480 
Rinkenbach, M., 571 
Ronner, Alfred, 96 
Rozier, Dominique, 192 
Salmson, Jean Jules, 480 
Scholderer, Herr, 288 
Stott of Oldham, William, 81 
Tissot, James, 572 
Toulouse-Lautrec, 48 
Vanaise, Gustave, 528 
Vibert, Jehan Georges, 572 
Williamson, J. B., 480 

Oil-Colour Pastels, 523 

“Old China ” Ballet, 189 

Oriental Porcelain, Sales of, 185 

Originality in Art, 449 

Orchardson, W. Q., R.A., “The Borgia,” 393 


Palais-Royal, The, and its History, 554 

Philip IV as Art Patron, 13 

“Pickwick,” Illustrators of, 250; Illustra- 
tions of, by Buss, 361 

Pissarro, Lucien, Woodcuts by, 276 

Porcelain, Sales of, 87 

Portland Vase, Wedgwood’s Copy of, 188; 
Full and True History of, 309 

Portraiture at the Royal Academy, 355 

Poynter, Sir E. J., P.R.A., “The Vision | 
of Endymion,” ‘Storm Nymphs,” 393; | 
Baronetcy, 474 

Preston Guild Merchant, Festival of, 144 | 
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Print Room, The, British Museum, Acquisi- 
tions at, 428 
Prix de Rome, 1901, 23 


Queen Victoria National Memorial, 139; 
Statue at Leamington, 240; Memorial 
at Bradford, 232; Memorial at Liver- 
pool, 301; and Charles Kean, 518; Me- 
morial at Manchester, 335 

Querol, Agustin, Life and Work of, 344 


Reimann, Albert, Life and Work of, 65 

Reynolds, Frances, Miniatures by, 188 

Reynolds, Sir J., P.R.A., “The Death of 
Dido,” 281, 328 

Riesener, Bureau by, in the Louvre, 136 

Robinson, Sir J. C., Collection of Jewels 
belonging to, 152 

Rohloff, Professor Otto, Metal Work of, 313 

Rothschild, Adolphe de, Collection at 

« Louvre, 493 

Roussel, Théodore, Etchings by, at the Print 
Room, 428 

Rowlandson, Thomas, Life and Work of, 
166, 210 

Royal Academy, Elections, 236, 238, 331; Old 
Masters at, 224; Schools Competitions, 
1901, 229; Summer Exhibition, 355, 393 

Royal Scottish Academy, Losses of, 1901, 
191; Elections, 288, 331 

Royal Society of British Artists, 
Members, 331, 432 

Royal Society of Painter-Etchers and En- 
gravers, New Members of, 240, 331, 384 

Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, 
New Members of, 331, 384 

Rubens and Charles I, 115 

Ruskin Memorial at Westminster, 283 


New 


St. Dennis, Sleaford, New Windows at, 37 

Sales of the Season, Pictures, 43; Engravings 
and Objects of Art, 85; Objects of Art, 
185 ‘ 

Salons, The, 1902: La Société Nationale des 
Beaux-Arts, 443; Society of French 
Artists, 504 

Sargent, J. S., R.A., Elected Hon. Member 
of Munich Academy, 141; Elected 
Corresponding Member of Institut de 
France, 191; Portraits by, at Royal 
Academy, 356; ‘‘Children of A. Wer- 
theimer, Esq.,” 441; “The Misse3 
Wertheimer,” and ‘‘Mrs. Baten Sing- 
ing,” 447 

Scenes and Scene Painting under Charles 
Kean, 454, 514 

Schools of Art, English and Foreign, 170 

Scott, Sir Walter, Portraits of, 158 

Scottish National Portrait Gallery, Mural 
Paintings by W. B. Hole, R.S.A., at, 214 

Sculptor and Architect, Collaboration of, 282 

Sculpture at Royal Academy, 399 
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Savres Porcelain, Sales of, 185 

Seymour, Robert, Life and Work of, 247 

Shakespeare Memorial at Stratford, 204 

Shannon, J. J., A.R.A., Portraits by, at 
Royal Academy, 358; Portraits by, at 
New Gallery, 440 


' Shaving, Origin of, 77 


Sidaner, Le, as Idealist, 26 

Simon, Lucien, The Work of, 544 

Society of French Arts, 504 

Society of Oil Painters, New Members, 288, 
331 

Somerscales, Thomas, Life and Work of, 241 

Southport Art Gallery, Acquisitions by, 480 ° 

Spanish Art, Early, 14 

Spence, T. R., as a Metal Worker, 365 

Stained Glass at Glasgow Exhibition, 103 


Tapestry, Flemish, used at Coronation, 410 
Telbin, William, Scene Painter, 371 
Tempera, Mr. Telbin as a Painter in, 371 
Thornycroft, H., R.A., “King Alfred” at 
Winchester, 93 
Tuke, H.S., A.R.A., Life and Work of, 337 
Turin, Modern Decorative Art at, 46, 488 
Turner, J. M. W., R.A., Works by, in M. 
Chéramy’s Collection, 112; Exhibition of 
Farnley Hall Drawings, 431 


Uccello’s so-called ‘“‘Sant Egidio,” Identifi- 
cation of, 92 


Van Dyck and Charles I, 117 

Vauxhall Bridge, 281 

Velasquez and Philip IV, 16 

Venice International Exhibition, Purchase 
of British Pictures at, 240 

Venice, New Fishmarket at, 18 

Vesuvius, Forms of Smoke, etc., from, 503 

Vico, Enea, “Combat between the Lapiths 
and Centaurs,” 520 

Victoria and Albert Museum, Acquisitions 
at, 178, 320 


Wass Sale of Porcelain, 87 

Waterlow, E. A., Sir, A.R.A., Conferment 
of Knighthood, 474 

Watterson Sale of Porcelain, 185, 186 

Watts, G. F., R.A., “Love Steering the 
Boat of Humanity,” ‘“ Sunsetin Surrey,” 
442; Bestowal of Order of Merit, 474 

Wedgwood, J., and Portland Vase, 310 

West, J. Walter, A.R.W.S., Life and Work 
of, 433 

Westminster Abbey, Decoration of, for the 
Coronation, 408 

Westminster Bridge, Decoration of, at the 
Coronation, 537 

Wood-carving, School of Art, 265 

Worcester Porcelain, Sale of, 88 
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